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STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1980 


The committee met at 10:12 a.m. in room 15l. 


ORGANIZATION i . 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. We have a matter 
referred to us from the government House leader and from 
the Clerk of the House on private bills procedure. 
Graham, do you want to go over that? 


Clerk of the Committee: The memo which I believe 
you have sets out the problems that were encountered on 
the private bill procedure last year with the Cyuey cor 
London bill. It sets out possible solution and asks for 
a comment from the committee. 


The covering letter from the government House 
leader says: "We would, with your committee's 
concurrence, put the motions to the House at an early 
date. Your committee would not need to report to the 
House." This is more of an informational conveyance than 
a request for action on our part. 


Mr. Rowe: What they recommend is approved by the 
legislative counsel, I understand. It will properly 
legalize the matter. Apparently there is something out 
of order in the commissioners of estate bills. 


Mr. Ruston: With the commissioners of estate 
bills' report? 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: The recommendation is on the second 
page. It's recommending the fourth alternative, to amend 
the standing orders so that estate bills stand referred 
to a standing committee immediately on receipt of the 
report of the commissioners of” “estate bills. Is 
everybody generally in agreement with that? 


Mr. Ruston: That is where Mr. Lewis says, "Where 
the (bisa, oreany part tofsitreis reported favourably by 
the commissioners the bill, or that part favourably 
reported, together with the commissioners' report, shall 
stand referred to the appropriate standing committee"? 
Is that what we're really looking at? 


Mr. Chairman: That's the recommendation from both 
legislative counsel and the Clerk. 


Mr. Rowe: That rectifies those others in there. 


It*s difficult to understand it legally if youre not 
tuned into that sort of thinking, but they recommend it. 


Mr. Ruston: I came in on a committee sitting in 
for someone in our party on that London bill. I know 
there were some problems with regard to it. 


Mr. Chairman: The recommendation then would be 
Simply to recommend that we are in agreement that the 
bill and the report stand referred to the appropriate 
standing committee. Apparently it does require a change 
in the standing orders, but for some reason the 
government House leader wants to change it. 


Mr. Ruston: Apparently so. They want to do it on 
their behalf and not have it as a committee report. That 
would avoid going through the procedure of a report from 
this committee. 


Mr. Rowe: It's just a matter of convenience. If we 
agree with it, it could be handled very easily by 
introducing a report and passing it. That's the message 
I~eget. Is that not right? 


Mr. Chairman: I have a small philosophical problem 
with that. 


Mr. Ruston: As long as we're in agreement with it, 
I don't know of any other way to handle it. I suppose 
it's simpler to let the government House leader to do it. 


Mr. Rowe: If everyone's in agreement, I don't see 
any problem with it. 


Mr. Chairman: Can I have a motion? 
Mr. Ruston: So moved. 
Mr. Rowe: I second it. 


Mr. Chairman: The interesting question has 
occurred, what have you just moved? 


Mr. Ruston: We moved that we accept the 
recommendation here and that it be referred to the House 
leader for action by the government. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on the 
motion? 


Those in favour? Any opposed? 


Motion agreed to. 


. Mr. Chairman: The second matter on the agenda is a 
piece of correspondence from Elie Martel on standing 
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order 17. It indicates what apparently is an oversight. 
When the committee recommended that the House on 
adjournment or upon prorogation gets an indication of an 
approximate date, we did not include the words "or upon 
prorogation." 


So the standing orders now reguire simply that 
when the House is going to be adjourned the government 
House leader will give an approximate date. There has 
not really been a problem with this. The government 
House leader has been willing, upon prorogation, to 
indicate an approximate date, but it does indicate that 
perhaps we should include that in the standing orders. 


Mr. Rowe: I don't know why we need tie it down 
that firmly. 


Mr. Chairman: It is not an attempt to tie it down. 
Remember in the committee we had this argument about 
whether we would tie it down to a specific date or 
whether we would simply ask for an indication. At that 
time the committee opted for the indication by using the 
words "an approximate date." ft Vs windia “of an 
announcement of intention. We did so when the House was 
adjourned, but we did not include the word "prorogation." 


There appears not to be a major problem with this. 
It's a question of whether the committee wishes to amend 
the standing orders to include the two circumstances. 


Mr. Ruston: Personally I think there should be 
some date given, within reason. I think it's done in the 
federal House. Really, in the past when you left here 
you never knew whether you were coming back in a month 
or four months. There was just nothing whatsoever. I 
really think we should have something. Whoever is in 
power should be able to indicate within a reasonable 
length of time when they expect to open the House again. 


Mr. Rowe: I think the word “approximate" is there, 
PSnmte Ape? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: Within a couple of weeks or at least a 
week or something, we should be able to. know. People 
plan vacations the year round nowadays. I really think 
there should be something indicated. 


Mr. Rowe: They generally have a period in which 
they look towards coming back, but you never know what 
big event might take place in the meantime; maybe an 
election at another level or something like that, as has 
happened. Also the government is responsible for 


preparing the program. 


I don't think that's any great problem in their 
minds. It usually works out to be about the same length 
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now. If it's a lengthy agenda they would come _ back 
earlier. If it's not so lengthy then they wouldn't 
normally come back that early. I don't..think that‘e sche 
problem that it used to be. 


Mr. Chairman: So we have general agreement. Could 
I have a motion to that effect? 


Mr. M. Davidson: I would move, Mr. Chairman, that 
we amend standing order 17 by adding thereto the words 
"or upon prorogation" to the end of the standing order. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on the matter? 


Mr. Rowe: Was it just an oversight that it wasn't 
pul ane 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: The next item--we don't have a long 
report on that one--committee travel. Staff seems 
reluctant to put together a second report on the matter. 
I don't know why. 


Mr. Rowe: Past or future? 


L0220 sasm. z 

Mr. Chairman: You may recall that the committee 
had “some. difficulty--to put it »as: politely .:4s ick 
Ccan--adjusting the schedules and what not. I take it 
that the committee is still of the intent that you would 
like to arrange a visit to the federal House. It would 
seem logical to me that you'd want that House to be in 
session, so we're talking the end of April or some time 
in May. The nature of such a visit would include 
meetings with House leaders, with the Speaker, with 
staff, and perhaps with some other people. I just want 
to get some confirmation that the committee is still of 
a Mind to do so. Is that correct? 


We will attempt to make such an arrangement. It 
has been suggested by the government House leader that 
the committee should perhaps visit Westminster. Are 
there any comments or suggestions about that? 


I would remind you that the committee has on its 
record a motion to visit Westminster. The motion also 
includes some other places. The difficulty we had was 
that we could not arrange scheduling. People were taking 
vacations and it was not possible. Then there was some 
question as to the agenda for such a thing. 


But I want to point out to you, if the committee 
has an inclination to visit Westminster or any other 
Parliament of that nature arrangements for that take 
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some time. We would have to arrange for the committee to 
be scheduled to sit. We are most likely talking about 


some time during the summer period. If we are to proceed 
with that I have to have a pretty clear indication from 


the committee that you are deciding to go and that you 
are making a personal commitment to be there, or at 
least we know the game rules. 


But we cannot proceed on the basis that we set up 
this kind of a visit to Westminster now and when it 
comes time to actually make final arrangements half the 
people don't go, which is what we ran into the last 
time. Before I would set the staff about that kind of 
correspondence again I would want a clear indication as 
LO _@whOpwill go. It “may not. De necessary, if it's “not 
possible, for all members of the committee to go, but it 
certainly would be logical that at least one from each 
party go and that we have a quorum. Could I have some 
kind of general discussion about that? 


Mr. Rotenberg: <A. vote would come beforehand, 
wouldn't it, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr wechairmane“Welly 24m aust trying ‘to Tall 2¢ 
down. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I guess I said last year I was 
prepared to suggest that I think that there is value in 
this committee going there. I don't think it's a junket. 
I think it's worthwhile for the committee to do so. I am 
at this stage prepared to support that kind of a trip. 
Subject to something else unusual happening, Eom 
prepared to go. 


I can't commit myself 100 per cent that I would 
go, but that would be my intention, if a majority of “the 
Committee felt that there was value in that. There's no 
question in my mind that a visit to Washington is most 
valuable. That's my opinion. Some shared my opinion and 
some didn't, and unless those who don't change their 
minds, I don't think we have a viable trip. 


Mr. Rowe: It's a year later and I think things 
might have happened there that we weren't aware of when 
we were over there before. I would go along with it. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I agree with what Mr. Rowe just 
said. If at had merit a year ago, certainly it should 
have merit now. 


Mr. Rowe: It should have more merit. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: Would the House be in session at that 
time? 
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Mr. Chairman: Westminster does sit during the 
course of the summer. 


Mr. Rowe: They were sitting when we were there in 
August. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We would have to check their 
schedule. 


Mr. Rotenberg: We would have to go when they're 
Sicting. 


Mr... -Chairman: ei. «think, for . practical, purposes, 
unlike perhaps a brief excursion to Ottawa, our travel 
arrangements would indicate that the committee could not 
go while this House was in session. I'm open to the idea 
that we do, but we have a difficult time getting quorums 
as alt 2s. 


Mr. Ruston: I could probably say right now that at 
least one member of our party would attend. I'm not Sure 
whether two would...1 can't .reallys "give jiyou. that 
commitment today, but I would think that one would. 


Mr. Chairman: The only reason I'm being a bit of a 
stickler on this is that if some of the members of the 
committee are going to get some experience with another 
parliament, it then seems only fair to me that all 
political parties that are on the committee have at 
least a representative there, so that you have equal 
footing when you come back to discuss whatever changes 
might be proposed. 


If it were when the House was not in session 
perhaps we might even entertain the notion, as we have 
On previous occasions, that some substitution be allowed 
for that particular purpose so that at least someone in 
your caucus has been there. 


I see agreement again. Having seen it once before, 
we will try it. The mechanics of the thing are not quite 
as simple as going through the federal House so it will 
take a little while. We will take another shot at it. 


Wediscussedswith »the .staff “that. perhaps, on the 
visit to the federal House what we would try to do would 
be to do our travelling on Sunday and be there for 
Sunday. I am trying to find some time when the federal 
members would be free to come and have casual 
conversation. I am not sure that a Sunday evening is the 
best time for anybody, but it's one of the few times I 
can think of when the House wouldn't be in session. 
Particularly. with...staf£f andi. with Speaker or House 
leaders, there would be some difficulty hauling them out 
of Parliament while it's in session. 


What I was thinking was that we would go down to 
have an informal thing on a Sunday evening, be present 
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for Monday and perhaps part of Tuesday for more formal 
meetings, and return either Tuesday evening or Wednesday 
morning, something like that. 


Do you have any ideas about that? I really am at a 
loss as to how to do this. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Would the federal people be there 
on a Sunday evening? 


Mr. Chairman: That would be the question. 


Mr. Rotenberg: .Most of them go home on the 
weekends, I think. I would doubt that you would be able 
to see them. 


Mr. M. Davidson: There is something, of course, to 
what Mr. Rotenberg is saying. As long as there are going 
to be people there who we can talk to--I don't relish 
spending Sunday night in Ottawa just for the sake of 
being there. 


Mr. Chairman: I've been there on a Sunday night. 
It's not nearly as exciting as Sunday night in Oshawa. 


I'm not sure what the arrangement would be, but 
the kind of time frame I'm thinking of is two to three 
Gays, trying to work an evening in when the members 
would be free to come and do something of a less formal 
nature than sitting down. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Do they have evening sittings every 
evening in Ottawa? 


Mr. Chairman: They have been. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If they are similar to what we are, 
and they must be -- I can think on a Monday or a Tuesday 
night’ unless’ there*s aSimajor ‘vote in the House --" if 
they are droning on with the estimates of the Department 
of Indian Affairs, or sométhing, I'm sure we could get a 
lot of people either in a committee room at the House of 
Commons, or in a hotel room or somebody's suite. 


I'm sure there wouldn't be any trouble getting 
people to talk to us while the House is in session, the 
same as if the committee came here when our House was 
meeting. We could see how it was going on a ‘Thursday 
night, because nothing goes on in the Legislature on a 
Thursday night, unless we get called in for a vote. The 
rest of the time I think we could get people to come and 
talk to us, even though the House is physically sitting 
because they're not there except for question periods. 


I don't mind going on a Sunday night if we can get 
people but it seems to me we would do better during the 


week. 
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Mr. Rowe: I really think the best use of our time 
would be to arrive there Sunday evening. They may want 
to meet us and have a reception or we could have our 
own. Then we could be ready for a full day on Monday. ie 
you wait to go on Monday then most of that day 1S gone. 


Mr. Ruston: The morning's gone. 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. I would think we should arrive 
there in Ottawa on the Sunday afternoon or Sunday 
evening so we could have a full day Monday lined up and 
part of TueSday. 


Mra Chairman:. The» firsts.thing “Ll “would “like «to 
settle, I would not be happy with the notion that we fly 
down and fly back on the same day and meet 25 people in 
the course of that. I would like to have a couple of 
days there...1t ,could be a. .Sunday,— it could be ..a 
Wednesday. Basically what I was thinking of was to try 
to get a schedule so that the members of this committee 
would not miss a lot of House time here. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If you're thinking of going when 
this House is in session, it might be better to go for 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Tuesday is usually the 
night when there is legislation and votes, whereas 
Thursdays are not all that critical. 


Mr. Ruston: Thursday you have your private vote. 
Most people seem to want to be here on Thursday at six 
OLGLOCK. 


LO230 va. 


Mr. Charlton: I'd like to stay on the agenda, but 
we'll finish this before we get into the House votes. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, are we in general agreement 
then that we're talking about something like two and a 
half or three days, whatever will be best, at their 
convenience basically, when they might be available? 


Are there any people in particular who members of 
the committee would like to meet? We're thinking of the 
House leaders») for «=the three parties, obviously people 
from the Clerk's office, the Speaker of the House. 


Mr. Charlton: I had raised with the committee last 
fall when we were originally discussing a trip to Ottawa 
the possibility of us having a session ahead of time 
with the present government's--in their former 
manifestation--chief whip, who was. rather intimately 
involved in discussions of changes that were being 
Proposed in Ottawa. He is still now not an elected 
member and would probably be available to spend some 
time with us prior to going to Ottawa if the committee 
feels that might be useful in terms of discussing and 
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getting briefed on things that are actually in the 
process in Ottawa. 


Mr. Chairman: I think maybe one of the things you 
might want to do is to have a little session here before 
we go. 


Mr. Charlton: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Maybe bring Gus McFallon in or some 
other people in. Whether you want to do that formally in 
a committee session or just informally, I'm sure we 
could arrange something like that. 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe it would give us an insight as 
to what we should be looking at and so forth. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, are we generally in agreement 
then on that? Okay, we'll attempt to do that. 


The next matter is the agency review. I wanted the 
members to have as well this morning copies of the 
agencies review committee report, which I thought was a 
good report when we wrote it a year and a half ago. I 
Stil think it's a@eqood report “int its "present sfornm; 
although it's not quite as concise as ours. 


Is it the feeling of the committee that you would 
like to invite members of the government's agencies 
review committee to come here so that we could have a 
little chat? Essentially I see a very common line being 
taken by both committees in their recommendations to the 
House. We have attempted on a couple of other occasions 
to have joint meetings where we could compare notes and 
sort out where we're going and what kind of progress is 
being made. 


It would seem to me to be a reasonable thing, 
therefore, to ask either Mr. Pope, who chairs this 
committee for the government, or other members of the 
committee to attend and have a general discussion about 
their report. This report will not be debated in the 
House because it's not a committee of the Legislature 
reporting. Are there any comments? Is that an agreeable 
idea? 


Mr. Rowe: I think we should, if nothing else but 
to prevent duplication. Are the aims and objectives of 
both our studies the same? Are they approaching it from 
one direction, one angle, with one purpose and one 
motive, and are we approaching it from another? I'm not 
familiar. I'm really asking to see because I think we 
should prevent duplication if we're all daing the same 
thing. 


Mr. Chairman: From my personal point of view, I've 
met with the Premier on this and he assures me that 
there is an attempt being made by the staff of the 
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agency review committee to avoid duplication. It appears 
to me that if anything this review committee on the part 
of the government members has accepted many of the 
proposals that we put forward. 


Mr. Rowe: With the same agencies? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. If I had. some, bones to pick 
with them, I suppose it would be a couple of things. We 
had suggested at one time that there be a bit of a 
moratorium put on new agencies. While everybody is 
studying this there continues Eo be quite a 
proliferation of new agencies in the field. 


I'll just put it this way: we have some difficulty 
establishing the real effect of the review committees on 
the agencies themselves. Some are going to memoranda of 
intent as to what the agency iS supposed to do. They 
recognize again in their report this matter of conflict 
of interest which continues to be a2 problem. 


There are a number of areas of common ground. If 
anything, I think that we have put forward some’ ideas 
which they are now accepting. It's a question of whether 
these ideas are being implemented. I think it would be 
useful to have a chat about what the common ground is, 
what the state of the art is. 


I notice that we're at the state now where we 
actually have lists of what the agencies are, although I 
must say that the numbers which the agency review 
committee came up with do not correspond with our 
investigations in the field. They. have, -I. think, .602 
agencies listed among the various ministries. The last 
count that we were able to get was somewhere around 780. 


Mr. Rowes I think it's a matter of definition. 


Mr....Chairman: . Yes. I also noticed that the 
agencies review committee uses the word "advisory 
agencies" a great deal, so that there are a number of 
other regulatory agencies which are not listed here. 


There is also the matter of whether or not the 
agencies table an annual report, which is another way 
that a rather large number of them escape anybody's 
notice, by simply not telling anybody that they're 
around, which is a rather clever device. -Any other 
comments about that? 


Mr. iChenLtons.» Liwuwouldal seem =. tos.emens. that any 
dialogue that we can have with this government review 
committee would be useful for. several reasons. One, as 
Mr. Rowe mentioned, it doesn't make sense for us to end 
up doing the same things at the same time and wasting 
time. Secondly, it seems to me that one of the things 
thats they 'tre,;-:looking . at, <in » additton—-+6 reviewing 
agencies, is looking at the review mechanism itself. It 
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might be useful for us as a committee of the House to 
get into that dialogue as well. 


Mr. Chairman: Any other comments? I take it then 
you're in agreement that we will schedule a meeting with 
them? 


Mr. Ruston: I think we should definitely get into 
a meeting with them before we really get into any more 
of our areas. 


Mr. Chairman: The next item of business is that 
staff has some recommendations for the committee. We're 
at that state where we are narrowing down those agencies 
which we have not reviewed before and where it may make 
some sense to proceed with the preparation of some 
reports. John, would you like to go over this? 


Mr. Eichmanis: On the first page you will notice 
that I have listed some agencies that have not been 
reviewed in the past and therefore would be subject to 
review this year or at a later date. As I mentioned 
here, members may want to change any of these, add or 
delete. I would caution, as Peter found out last year, I 
think six is the optimum number that could be done in 
terms of the kind of interviews that need to be done, 
the kind of information that has to be collected and put 
together in a package and so on. 


In addition to looking at the actual agencies, I 
think perhaps some consideration should be given to the 
guestion of whether it would be useful before the actual 
meetings on the agencies occurs in the fall, whether a 
separate meeting should take place, at which the staff 
would go over information collected on each of the 
individual agencies, to familiarize the members with the 
workings of that agency, and for the members to ask for 
more information about those agencies. That may be 
useful for the members. 


In addition, it may be useful for members to make 
visits to the individual agencies considered to get an 
idea of the day to day operation of those agencies to 
discuss matters of interest with the staff of those 
agencies. Again, there is some problem deciding which 
agency should be toured. Perhaps, aS I mentioned here, 
.Laweouta abet Lettre cto thesietaffl Satter they? have 
interviewed or gone on tour of those agencies. Then 
staff would make recommendations as to which would be 


most appropriate to it. 


Following is the question of whether the committee 
would want to have interested individuals or groups 
appear before the committee when particular agencies are 
reviewed. 


10:40 a.m. 
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In the past I understand the process has been to 
merely place advertisements about the hearings in 
selected publications. The question is, should the staff 
be instructed to actively seek out individuals or groups 
to appear or should the former process be relied on, 
namely, leaving it up to the individuals to come before 
the committee? 


Mr. Chairman: 1 think, 1£ 1 might cudeneralize) about 
it, you might recall the discussions we had at the end 
of the last review period where several members 
indicated that there was kind of one dimension being 
considered here, some research being done by our own 
staff which is extremely limited, and then those people 
who actually head up that agency are invited before the 
committee, and that we would try to attempt to find some 
means whereby other dimensions could be added. 


In some cases it is not a very practical 
suggestion to say that you go and visit the site of 
their offices and meet their staff. That may be of some 
convenience to them in terms of dragging charts and what 
not around, to let them show you if they do run an 
operation what the operation is about. In others that is 
not a very practical suggestion. 


The matter, which we wrestled with a couple of 
times, of trying to get someone else's viewpoint about 
whether the agency is workable or not is also rather 
difficult. We’ have tried advertising and that was not 
terribly successful. We have provided notice where free 
publications were available; again, that was not 
terribly successful. 


I think it would be my suggestion in this year's 
reviews that we attempt to be a little more flexible in 
terms of format, and that we do try some of the things 
that John has suggested in the report here. 


Where it seems a reasonable thing to do to go and 
visit an operation, where there is an operation to 
visit, we might do that on one or two occasions to see 
what that's like. Where it is possible to identify a 
group who may have appeared before the agency or may 
have some comments to make, has some experience with it, 
and we can identify who that group is, we can invite 
that group to come as well, but I'm not sure we have a 
good mechanism for that identification process. 


I am certainly prepared to hear any suggestions 
that anybody has. I guess all I'm saying is that in the 
reviews of the agencies that we do this year we attempt 
to inject some flexibility into it, and that may include 
visiting an on-site operation, listening to someone who 
has had some problems with an agency or supports what an 
agency does. I think we will have some avert scurey 
identifying those people, but where it is possible we 
can make provision to hear them. 
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Do you have any comments about any of that? 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe our meeting with Mr. Pope might 
help some. I can see from your remarks that we're just 
not sure if we're being flexible enough in having 
someone who maybe has had some problem or somebody who 
has had good results in dealing with some agency. I 
would be very reluctant to ever get into the point of 
having just public hearings that could get involved like 
that. Maybe we could get some more information from Mr. 
Pope as to what they're doing. 


If our guidelines are more or less as I understand 
they are, then I am not sure. What we did last year 
seemed more or less satisfactory to me, and if we can 
deal with the ones that we think are involved in areas 
that maybe we ourselves have reservations about--I was 
just making a note here of certain ones; everyone has 
his own ideas about which ones we should see and I'm 
just checking off some that to me were more important 
than other ones, as to their operations. 


I just don't know how structured we can be and yet 
I would be leery of getting involved in a more or less 
public hearing situation like some of the committees 
have got into. Just where you saw it off, I'm not sure. 


Mr. Chairman: If I could make some suggestions it 
might help to clarify this. If you look over the Listeor 
the suggestions that John has got there, there are some 
which you can look at and you can immediately see that 
it wouldn't be difficult--for example, with the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board. That is perhaps one where it 
wouldn't make a lot of sense to go and tour their 
operation, though they do have offices, but it would be 
relatively easy to identify groups which have dealings 
with the labour relations board. 


There are several management organizations and 
corporate associations there which would be easy to 
identify and might have some comments because they work 
regularly with the board; obviously the Ontario 
Federation of Labour and perhaps some of the unions. So 
that might be one where, though it wouldn't make sense 
fo" tours ithe ‘site; ™ it would / bes relatively seasy to 
identify groups who use the agency a great deal. 


Mr. Ruston: With some fault to find or some aspect 
of their operations that they'd like to bring btosvour 
attention. Yes, I can understand that. 


Mr. Chairman: There are some others here, fox 
example, the Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority, where I don't know’ where you'd start 
identifying people who use that unless you went to 
everybody who watched that channel. But it would be an 
occasion where a tour of the site would offer you some 
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dimension of the kind of operation they have and the 
complexity that's there, so that there one other aspect 
of the investigation would kind of kick in. 


Mr. Rowe: I think that would be a worthwhile 
visit. It's been a few years since I've been there, but 
I found it most educational and informative. I knew then 
what they were doing. Their procedures may have changed 
if! operation, @ebut 24> think o 7a simisEt setoreuchaty place 
certainly would be worthwhile. 


Mr. Chairman: Quite frankly, I think what we will 
probably wind up doing this year is, when John does the 
report we sit down here and have a little briefing 
session about the agencies that we're going to review. 
It might make some sense, for example, to conduct a 
review of the communications authority on their premises 
to see what they have in operation. I'm sure they would 
have meeting facilities there. 


There would be a little problem with Hansard and 
what not, but perhaps we could spend part of the day 
touring and have a half-day hearing. So if we have that 
much flexibility in identifying the agencies you want to 
review, then S perhaps vas PartiecoEs thee! report.,_the 
recommendations could come in saying about two of them 
might be worth visiting and with the remainder we hold 
hearings here. 


We might have a couple more where it's easy to 
identify the groups who use the agency, and we would 
invite them to make a presentation to the committee. If 
they say no, there's nothing we can do about that, but 
at Weast ethey’ ver had © thes ‘opportuni tyr tol voiceacan 
Opinion. 91 menovte ‘suggesting “fa Wong esetinrof “pubsic 
hearings, by any means. Is that an agreeable way to 
proceed? 


i recognize that it's not as tight as in previous 
years. I did feel myself that there are occasions when 
we were looking at an agency that had an operation and 
was trying to explain it, and it would have been a great 
asset if the committee had been able to see the premises 
and what the people were actually doing. 


Are there any additions that members wanted to put 
on here? 


Mr. Ruston: You have another item on our agenda, 
number five, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Perhaps we could deal with that 
now. 


Mr. Rowe: Just in answer to that question, I think 
we should be co-ordinating our efforts again with the 
agencies review committee. 


ao 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I would suggest that we 
continue as we have in previous years. 


Mr. Rowe: To have the same organization come in to 
both of us, for instance, “is; I “think, not productive. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. I would undertake, when we 
finalize the agencies you want to look at, that we will 
do the matching process that we have done in previous 
years. 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. 


Mrs -Chairman: “Sli 91) smightie introduce. the other 
Matter that's on the agenda, there is a thing called the 
Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers--opticians, makers of eye 
glasses, regulations of that nature--which has been the 
subject of at least some concern lately. That is an 
agency which does not table an annual report. What the 
committee might like to consider--since one of our 
recommendations in previous reports was that all 
agencies table a report of some kind just so there is a 
mechanism whereby they can come under review--is that 
you beg leave of the House to include them in your 
review this year. 


It's not suggesting that all of them immediately 
do an annual report. If it is taken that the preparation 
of an annual report is too expensive or not a good 
mechanism, then perhaps a way around that is to simply 
identify an agency that the committee would like to 
review and beg leave of the House to include PE. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Is that one of our agencies, or is 
that more of a self-regulating type of body? 


Mr. Rowe: I see in the list of agencies under 
Health there iS a Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers. IS 
that the one? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, but they do not table an annual 
report. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Are they really one Ot Sours tor are 
they a self-regulating type o£ Gthing? 


Mr. Chairman: One of ours. They are appointed by 
the government. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Appointed by government, so they 
wouldn't come under self-regulation. 


Mr. Chairman: No. Are you in agreement that we 
would seek the consent of the House to do that? 


Mr. Rowe: Why would we do that? 


Mr. Chairman: Because they don't table-- 
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Mr. Rowe: Just because they don't table an annual 
report? 


Moe Chairman: Thate.s right. 
Oss 5 Gages « 


Mr. Rotenberg: :Then «you want ..to-.9o<sahead;. jin 
effect, and do a number on them? 


Mr. Chairman: If I wanted to do a number on them I 
wouldn't bring them in here. Let me formalize it. The 
suggestion is, and it is at my instigation, that this 
one agency be added to our preliminary list of agencies 
for review this year and that we beg leave of the House 
to include them on our review list. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Until we decide we really want to 
review them you're going to have a preliminary list. 
Until we get a final list we shouldn't be going to the 
House and begging leave. It's the chicken and egg 
SrtuatlonwweliieawesG@iinalize, tour | cbistietéedganclode nn -them 
that's the time to go to the House. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Are you in agreement that we 
put them on our preliminary list? 


Mr. Ruston: «Preliminary, list,/.ves« Then-we-wila 
review that. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there ‘any other agencies that 
other members would like to have put on the preliminary 
list? 


Mr. Rotenberg: What about the Board of Internal 
Economy? 


Mr. Chairman: We have a suggestion -- facetiously 
or otherwise? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I think we will leave that. 


Mr. Chairman: I am prepared to hear that. They are 
reviewed by no one, I might point out. 


Mr. Rotenberg: They are reviewed by a committee of 
the House, which they are. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any on the list which the 


members feel are not appropriate agencies for review 
this year? 


Mr. Rotenberg:,+Issamajust wondering, as the hydro 
committee has done so much on energy, should we be 
bringing back the Ontario Energy Board and the Ontario 
Energy Corporation? Is that going to get us into deep 
waters where another committee has really been probing? 


na 


Not that I don't think they should be reviewed, I am 
just wondering has there been enough done on it in 
another committee? They haven't been directly reviewing 
them but in a way they have been examining-- 


Mrs ‘Ruston:s(MrS-Chairman, I <don*t know lat I *have 
anything. to addfvl havey five marked here. I've got ithe 
Ontario Liquor Control Board, Ontario Lottery 
Corporation, Ontario Labour Relations Board, Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority, and then we have 
the opthalmologists. I don't know how many more we want. 


Mr Rotenberg: Peetchinkeucthe .Ontario — .Aighway 
Transport Board is something that should be done by 
somebody. 


Mr. Ruston: I happen to have sat on the committee 
on public accounts when we had them in for about three 
weeks. Of course, it's been quite a few years ago. 


Mr. Rotenberg: How long has it been? 


Mr. Ruston: Oh, it would have ' to be back in' 1974, 
I guess. We had quite a thorough investigation. 


Mr. Chairman: I have had six of the proposed ones 
mentioned here indicated. The energy board and the 
energy corporation have not been directly reviewed by 
any committee of the House although, aS you Say, there 
has been a great deal of investigation of matters 
concerning energy, but the function of these two 
agencies has not been reviewed. 


Mr. Rotenberg: They may be getting at it .im other 
ways, too. I would suggest we leave those. They are 
rather low priorities as far as I am concerned. 


Mr. Ruston: I would sympathize with that, Mr. 
Chairman. There have already been two committees, the 
hydro and the Porter committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Any additional ones other than the 
ones that have been suggested? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Last year didn't our staff give us 
HTP CLS = longer. list *to vselect from? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I want to bring to your 
attention that you also have in your agenda today 
correspondence about another agency, the Ontario Board 
of Censors. There is an additional letter attached to 
your agenda today about the Ontario board of censors, 
which might be another agency which the committee would 
want to review. 


I'm sorry I don't. know the person who wrote it. I 
take it it is a constituent of Mrs. Campbell, and that 
person is certainly indicating that he or she would like 
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to see the board of censors applying, and they also do 
not table an annual report. 


Mr. Rowe: I think some of these people should see 
some of the clippings that are supposedly lying on the. 
floor down there and they probably wouldn't be so 
anxious to dispose with the censor board. I think we 
should censor about half-- 


Mr. Ruston: It's a personal matter this person 
has, and whether we, aS a committee, want to investigate 
the board because of that, I'm not sure they have 
concern for it. I suppose there are many thousands of 
people out there who do. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comments? 


Mr. Rotenberg: There are a couple of things that I 
think some day should be reviewed. Not coming from a 
rural riding, I don't know when the last time was we 
reviewed some of the farm marketing boards, but that's 
one, I think, may come up one of these days, if that 
turns anybody on. 


Mr. Chairman: There are 11 agencies--and 12 if you 
count the censor board--that are on the preliminary 
list. We are suggesting that a target of, perhaps, six 
agencies would be appropriate. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I know another one that might bear 
looking at one of these days. When was the last time you 
looked at the Ontario Arts Council? 


Mr. Chairman: Two years ago. In our first year we 
pretty well covered the waterfront in terms of types of 
agencies that jare out there. So within the. last. two 
years most of the classifications of agencies had at 
least two or three of the agencies before the committee. 


Those are the staff recommendations then. I will 
include the two additional ones so it makes a total of 
bee 


Mr. Rotenberg: What about the censorship board? 


Mr. Chairman: You want to delete the censorship 
board? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I would delete it. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. So there are now 11 agencies. 
Are there any other comments that you want to make about 
this? 


Mr. Ruston: Investigate the Law Society of Upper 


Canada. Make them change it to the Law Society of 
Ontario. 


Ly 


Mr. Chairman: Why would you want to bring that 
group into this century? They seem to be doing quite 
VERGE eur three centuries behind the rest of the 
world. 


Mr. Rowe: When I see the bills concerning those 
six forest rangers--about $30,000 each. 


Mr. Chairman: We were just having a little conflab 
here. It would seem to me to be possible to identify the 
agencies you want reviewed today. If you'd like to, we 
can do that. The only problem with that is that you 
don't even have a preliminary report on the agencies in 
EroMmt Of you. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Without being formal maybe we 
should just see if we can get a consensus of those who 
are here. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Let me see if we can have 
a rough consensus on this. The Ontario development 
corporations--and there are three of them: the Ontario 
Development Corporation itself, the Northern Ontario 
Development Corporation, and the Eastern Ontario 
Development Corporation. May I have some indication from 
you, perhaps just a show of hands, of those who would 
like those three agencies to remain on the list? That 
solves that one. 


The Ontario Energy Board? The Ontario Energy 
Corporation? Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority? The Ontario Labour Relations Board? The 
Ontario Lottery Corporation? The Ontario Liquor Control 
Board? The Ontario Northland Transportation Commission? 
The Ophthalmic Dispensers of Ontario? 


There was some’ indication of support that the 
review should include the communications authority, the 
labour relations board, the lottery corporation, the 
liguor concrol board, Ontario northland and the 
ophthalmic dispensers. That's six. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Did we want the liquor control 
board? I'm not fussy, but I*m not-- 


Mr. Ruston: I don't know if it's ever been 
reviewed. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. I'll put it to you this 
way. Somebody give me a motion to list those six. 


Mr. Rowe moves that those six agencies be reviewed 
by the committee this year. 


Any further discussion? Any amendments? Those in 
favour? Any opposed? 


Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Charlton: Just before we leave the topic of 


the list, since we were talking about the possibility of 
having some presentations where it seemed feasible, 


other than perhaps just the board or agency involved, in 
the case of the ophthalmic dispensers board, it would 
seem useful to me if we contacted the association. 


I've had a number of complaints from opticians who 
are members of the opticians' association--I'm not sure 
what the formal name is--who have been involved with the 
board in its former life and have some concerns about 
the way it iS now operating. As they have = an 
association, it would be fairly easy to contact them and 
have a handful of representatives from the association 
come when we're doing that. 


Mr. Chairman: What I think I would recommend to 
the committee is that we now ask the staff to prepare an 
Outline of which ones would be logical and sensible to 
visit, and also ones where it would be logical to extend 
an invitation to particular groups and try to name the 
groups. We will conduct visits to particular operations 
for three of the other hearings. 


We will be inviting these specific groups to 
appear before the committee. We'll be giving them lots 
of notice. The committee would then approve the exact 
agenda. Is that an agreeable way to proceed? 


Myc Rotenberg: Shall we invite Alcoholics 
Anonymous for the LCBO one? 


Mr-wChairian: iDon ‘te get csmarnteOrew)  anwite: Bie 
Temple. 


fs there a motion to transcribe the hearings? 
Motion agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 11:02 a.m. 
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The committee met at 10:08 a.m. in room 151. 
AGENCIES REVIEW COMMITTEE REPORT 
Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to order. 


We thank you very much for dropping in on us this 
morning. As you know, we have attempted in previous 
VEars to “Cry P2to”~ Co-ordinate =the) work of Muthe “two 
committees through the cabinet office, and have been 
relatively successful at that, so that there isn't a 
great deal of overlap, or two committees of roughly the 
same nature going over the same ground. So we've been 
reasonably successful in that. Maybe we could just begin 
the process this morning by running through these staff 
questions, and get a response from you on those. 


As we said at last week's meeting, we thought this 
waS a good report when we wrote it a year ago, and it 
looks like a good report when you wrote it too. I think 
there is a consensus emerging about the kind of things 
that should be done with these agencies, and the 
approach that should be taken. It seems a little 
disjointed in spots, but it*“is “getting there, so ‘most 
parties are happy. 


How about the first one? We had some discussions 
previously about different techniques that you were 
using as opposed to our approach to the review of 
agencies. Maybe if you could just spend a couple of 
minutes running down the approach that your committee is 
using in reviewing the agencies. 


Hon. Mr. Pope: During the period that the Hon. 
Douglas Wiseman was chairman of our committee, we would 
contact the ministers concerned under whose jurisdiction 
the individual agencies fell. We would discuss the roles 
and functions of these agencies. The minister would 
obtain further information from the agencies, and we 
would obtain further information from the agencies as to 
the frequency of the meetings, what their original 
mandate was, and what kind of reports had been filed 
with the ministers concerned. 


Lo: LO vas i. 


Our committee would then analyse whether or not 
the agency should continue to function, and whether it 
could be amalgamated with other agencies that were 
performing similar types of functions in the same 
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general “subject” area; or swhether or nou” Chey should 
continue to operate. 


We got information from the minister, from the 
agency itself on some occasions, or we would get 
communication from the agency through the minister. We 
would also have our own information gathered from 
statements made by the ministries, of discussions that 
often took place in estimates, and other’ general 
knowledge that we, aS members of the Legislative 
Assembly, had about the role of these agencies. 


The first report submitted dealt with certain 
specific agencies that we felt something could be done 
with. That was tabled in the Legislature. 


Next, we wanted to move to a system of 
implementing some form of sunset in an organized fashion 
which would give notice to the agencies. This would be 
not a paper exercise, but an efficient review. As 
different agencies come up for sunset consideration, 
under the terms of the order in air the individual 
reviews will be made public. ‘ 


Mr. ~acChairman: If .1. could ,pursucethat. ewe shave wa 
bit of a problem here. We have not been able to come up 
with an effective means of involving people who use the 
agencies. We've attempted to advertise without much 
success. Some people have written us letters; a few have 
taken the time to speak to a member of the committee. 
But it has been difficult to establish just exactly how 
you would get the users of the agency to put forward 
opinions. 


For many of them, particularly with the regulatory 
agency, there is a built-in apprehension. Someone who, 
in the foreseeable future, is going to appear before, 
Say, the Liquor Licence Board of Ontario for a liquor 
licence is unlikely to come before a legislative 
committee this week and tell us about all the sins and 
errors of that regulatory agency. 


Have you attempted in any way to try to deal with 
that problem? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: Firstly, our efforts have been 
directed as a priority towards the function and role of 
advisory agencies. During our consideration of various 
advisory agencies, we have attempted to communicate with 
some of the interest groups that were being served by 
these agencies, and analyse whether or not they felt the 
agencies were performing efficiently; and, secondly, 
whether or not there are less- “structured alternatives 
available for communicating. 


To say that that consultation took place in an 
Organized fashion, I think would be a little bit of an 
exaggeration. But as individual members of the 


committee, we did make an effort at contact on an 
informal basis. 


Mr. Chairman: I see. So you haven't come up with a 
good technique either? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: No. We're concerned about that 
aspect of it as well. -We hope some of those concerns 
which are very valid ones are going to be taken into 
account in the nature of the review that's conducted. 
I'll miss the advisory agencies that we've listed in our 
order in council. 


Mr. Chairman: How about the role of the Management 
Board of Cabinet? You are aware, surely, that for some 
time now the management board has been attempting to 
Grapple with this problem of how many agencies are out 
there, who they are, what they do, who's cleaning up 
their act, does anybody really know where they are any 
more? 


What's the relationship between those people in 
the management board, for example, who put together 
their reports on the matter and who have attempted for, 
I guess, about a five- or six-year period now to put 
some sense into all of these agencies out there? Are you 
continuing to function with them? Do you use them as the 
agency to implement your recommendations or what? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: Yes. By the way, the gentleman with 
me is Scott Campbell from management board. Scott and 
others of management board work with our committee, and 
have since I first sat on the committee when it was 
formed by Premier Davis. They gather much of the 
information for us, and provide us with some of the 
criteria which they think should be used in analysing 
the performance of agencies and whether they should 
continue. 


Management board provides all the staff for the 
production of our reports, and will continue to produce 
administrative guidelines for the sunset-review process 
in consultation with our committee. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the problems is that although 
I think it's reasonable to say that this committee, by 
and large, agrees with the recommendations put forward 
by management board some years ago, we don't see 2 
happening. Management board made recommendations’ to 
cabinet. We've seen from various Ministries, 
recommendations within the ministry. We've read your 
reports. We've prepared reports of our own. 


What seems difficult to figure out though‘is: Does 
anything ever happen because of all this paperwork 
moving around? It strikes me, for example, in your 
relationship with management board and with the cabinet 
and as a kind of creature made up by the governing party 
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Of all the.groups pat: workin this .Lield,;, Vou iSsnoulaehnave 
the most direct ability to monitor whether por, not .your 
recommendations are being implemented. 


One of the things that concerns us somewhat is 
that this committee, like several others, made some 
recommendations about how it should be set up in the 
first place and some guidelines for things like conflict 
of interest. We still see, reappearing every now and 
then when these agencies emerge from behind their rocks, 
the same problems now that were there five years ago. 
They were identified at that time by management board, 
were identified by us, have been identified by you, but 
nothing happens. 


Hon. Mr. Pope: I think there has been’ some 
progress. As I mentioned in my statement to the 
Legislature, management board will be publishing 
guidelines for the sunset process and will be publishing 
conflict-of-interest guidelines. Mr. McCague will be 
making a statement in the Legislature. 


There has been progress in the implementation of 
our first report which, we think, has been significant. 
That report came out on November 29, 1978. It called for 
the elimination, merging or modification of 46 different 
agencies. 


i think 1t%S. fair to “say “that,ethe smagOriry..6f 
these decisions made at that time have been implemented. 
There has been a reduction in the number of agencies 
Since that time. We could go through that list and read 
it into the record if you like. There's a net reduction 
of 30 agencies referred to in the report. We've dealt 
WIEN, Seithers by sreduction ~ ome by © amalgamation «ses? 
different agencies out of the 46 that were recommended. 


We're going to continue to try and get a better 
track record on the remaining eight or nine of them to 
fully implement the report. It's our expectation that 
the second report will be implemented in accordance with 
management board guildelines. It is hoped we'll be able 
to report to you similar progress. 


LO220 a.m. 


Mr. Chairman: I think that's a concern to most of 
the members of the committee; after everybody has 
written up the reports and the House has debated--or in 
your case, the cabinet has looked at your 
recommendations--it is difficult to determine the follow 
“up. 


One of the things that concern some of us is those 
agencies we have reviewed that don't do anything. So 
whether or not they continue in existence means, for all 
intents and purposes, whether or not you are eliminating 
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an annual dinner somewhere and some report which nobody 
is going to read anyway. 


Let's go on to the next question, which is one 
that we began with. How many agencies are out there? If 
you recall, in the first year that the committee went at 
this the first problem we had was trying to figure out 
how many of these beastS are in existence. I'm not sure 
that we have now an accurate record of how many agencies 
there are. This has to do with whether you define them 
in groups or individually. 


In your report you went at it in a somewhat 
different fashion, but the problem occurs again. You 
said in part of the report that there are 270 provincial 
agencies or groups of agencies, but then you go on to 
find 602. I think the number we came up with at one time 
Wesmooe 14 5 Gifticnlt to 0 a 2icttle culiting if “you're 
not sure about the size of the herd. 


Hon. Mr. Pope: I agree with you. That's one of the 
problems. Quite frankly, the origin of the problem is 
trying to analyse the relationship of the particular 
structure you're dealing with to the government and what 
constitutes an agency in any sort of understandable 
definition. 


Our numbers were taken from the Premier's office 
listing of agencies to which the government appoints all 
or some of the members, so it wouldn't include any 
bodies to which members are not appointed by the 
government. The reason for the difference of 270 
agencies or groups of agencies, as opposed to 602 
separate agencies, relates to 14 groups of agencies. To 
give you some idea, I can go through them. It will just 
take a second. 


Under Colleges and Universities there are 32 
apprenticeship and tradesmen provincial advisory 
committeess. Under colleges of applied arts and 
technology, boards of governors, there are 22 of them. 
Under Colleges and Universities, the universities’ 
boards of governors, there are 10. 


Under Community and Social Services, there are 10 
boards of management for homes for the aged. There are 
are also six district welfare administration boards. 


Under Health, there are 21 health councils; 35 
regional boards of health and health unit boards; 22 
hospital boards to which we appoint members and five 
review boards for psychiatric facilities. 


Under Housing there are 59 local housing 
authorities. For Intergovernmental Affairs there are 12 
boards of trustees for improvement districts. In labour, 
there are seven industrial standards advisory 
committees. For Natural Resources, there are 39 
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conservation authorities. Under the Solicitor General 
there are 71 regional boards and boards of commissioners 
of police. 


Those are the numbers we used in arriving at 602 
separate agencies. 


Mr. Chairman: How about this problem? In one of 
our reports we wrestled with this rather thorny thing. 
About as fast as anybody can shut them down new ones are 
created. For example, on the day you tabled this report 
in the Legislature two other ministers rose and 
announced new agencies. They're not called "agencies" 
and they're not, supposedly, long-term EHings; .DuUc 
faster than a speeding bullet, after one end of the 
government shuts down a few little agencies over here, 
another end of the government is busy creating them. 
Talk about procreation. 


We discussed at one stage just calling a halt to 
the whole process and just saying: "Okay, let's have a 
moratorium for six months or nine months or a year. 
Let's get some rules in place." If you do create new 
agencies from here on, they will have to have a 
memorandum of agreement so we know what they're doing. 
This will be the guideline for conflict of interest; 
this will be the kind of pay they get; this will be the 
size of the agency, the nature of it. We would discuss 
things like sunsetting provisions and so on. 


But the fact remains despite everybody's efforts 
in this regard. Just about as quickly as we shut them 
down, somebody else cranks up some new ones and changes 
the name or says it is only temporary. By just sitting 
down, as you have said, and deciding what constitutes a 
group or an agency, there will be flocks of them in or 
flocks of them out. 


If we wanted to, with some brilliant editorial 
work we could probably decide that there really aren't 
any agencies out there--that none of them is advisory 
or that some of them are regulatory. If we wanted to 
define them as only agencies which hold public hearings, 
you could reduce them in one fell swoop. But Tt “stiri 
wouldn't make any difference. 


What are we doing to succeed in that regard? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: The proliferation of advisory 
agencies can and should cause some concern. I think the 
question to which members of this Legislature have to 
address themselves when legislation comes in is whether 
or not the right to establish agencies should be one of 
the matters included in the legislation. 


. . I think we are making progress. Our report 
indicated that in terms of establishing and 
administering the agency there would be a tighter 


- 
control exercised by Management Board of Cabinet. 


In cabinet, since I've been in, we have attempted 
to insist upon the inclusion of sunset provisions in all 
the agencies. We have tried to put at least some time 
limitation on their activities. Under the legislation 
and at the insistence of many ministers the advisory 
agencies do perform a function with respect to certain 
issues on which the minister feels he needs public 
input. That's the reason for these agencies. 


All I can say iS we are conscious of the problems 
of trying to stand in the middle of the stream and make 
a bona fide attempt at control. We are making a real 
attempt to reduce the number of advisory agencies by 
amalgamation or straight elimination and introducing 
some alternative forms of consultation. 


Mes ,Chatrman:: (That “kind of leads into the next 
question here. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Before you leave that question: 
Youeres “putting =a “lot * tof *stress®-on* ‘the -number -of 
agencies. I don't know if the number is really the 
essential problem. If agencies are out there doing the 
job they're supposed to do and their work can be 
justified, I don't care how many agencies we've got. The 
problem is to identify them to ascertain whether or not 
they are still needed. They may have been needed when 
they were set up. The minister says to eliminate or 
amalgamate those which are no longer necessary. 


There is another side of that coin. Members of the 
Legislature from all sides of the House constantly stand 
up and ask for more programs and more things to be done. 
There is more legislation requested from all sides of 
the House, which sooner or later iS going to require 
somebody to administer it. Therefore, we're going to 
require more agencies. 


We as members of the House can't have it both 
ways. We can't keep asking for more things to be done 
and then say we don't want any more agencies. With 
respect, Mr. Chairman, we shouldn't be patting ourselves 
on the back and saying we've reduced the number of 
agencies. We may doing something that isn't all that 
productive. The name of the game isn't just to reduce 
the number. We may, in our zeal to reduce them, cut out 
some valuable programs. 


I think the name of the game is to ascertain those 
which are doing a good job and make sure we have a 
handle on them. Then we should find out which aren't 
doing such a good job and, as the minister says, phase 
them out or do something with them. That's really what 
we should be concentrating on instead of playing the 
numbers game. 
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Mr. Chairman: What about the next one? Part of the 
difficulty I think many people have with your work is 
that it is a committee of the government. It does not 
hold its meetings or its reviews in public. You made 
mention again that when a new agency is established 
they're going to have to meet some published guidelines. 
When does the world get to see those guidelines? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: By the end of April. 


Mr. Chairman: The next one is picking up on what 
appeats= to) be: “ax bit, of .redundancyieinesone fof your 
recommendations. The first part states that cabinet 
approval must be sought before the agency form is used. 
Then the second part states that cabinet decisions are 
required to determine whether a new agency should be 
established. Are there two levels or two different 
decision-making processes involved here? How does that 
function; 





Hon. Mr. Pope: We were trying to address ourselves 
to two separate questions. The first is whether or not 
we should go with the agency format at all, or should 
look at some other consultation processes to see if 
there is another way to perform the function or gather 
the information for which the minister wishes to use the 
agency. We think that consideration has to be made first 
by cabinet. 


LO 30.a. Ms ve ee eee 
Having decided that some sort of agency format is 

needed, we think perhaps we should be looking at whether 

Or not one can adapt an existing agency, or whether that 

function or that information gathering program can be 

added to an existing agency and accomplish the same 

purpose. 


Those are the kinds of things we think should be 
considering before you jump in and issue an order in 
council establishing a new agency. We think it would be 
more cost-efficient and produce the same result in the 
end. 


Mr. Chairman: In part of your recommendations, you 
discuss the matter Of somehow putting into the 
legislation of the order in council precisely what this 
agency might do. I guess this in part is looking at the 
roles of the two committees that are in function here. 


To oversimplify, some of us might Opti. fore the 
notion that your agency, because it functions within the 
government, has a primary responsibility to nail these 
people before they set up shop. After the agency has 
been created and all the guidelines are in place, a 
review by a legislative committee such as this one would 


then kick in to see whether or not it performs a useful 
EuUNnCtVON: 


Puere is a kind of management role, initially, in 
setting up the agency within the government, and once it 
has been put in place, some other group like this 
committee or some other committee of the Legislature 
would then go to work on whether or not it's succeeding 
at what it's supposed to be doing. Is that the kind of 
thing you're thinking about? 


HO. Miw=rOpes  idnatss a PpOSSibllity, that* the 
committee could consider. Really, I think that decision 
would have to be made by the Legislature, with the 
guidelines, the terms of reference and the order in 
council being made public. In the existing legislative 
process there is some flexibility, : think, For 
questioning the terms of reference or these procedures 
in the House and/or in committee through a number of 
committee forms, really. That is some function the 
committee could legitimately suggest to the Legislature. 


Mr. Chairman: What about the recommendations in 
here? Like this committee you seem interested in the 
concept of sunset provisions. There is some degree of 
difficulty in establishing just exactly how you should 
go about this, whether or not the House itself ought to 
be looking at how those sunset provisions are set up and 
how you do it. 


One~-of- >the "things: ,that = concerns: me a- bit. ws 


following the example of the American states that have. 


gone with a great deal of ballyhoo to a sunset law. It 
now is becoming apparent that the sunsetting provision 
is creating more agencies than it is doing away with; 
that perpetuation of an agency means it stops regulating 
or advising and starts preparing the case for why it 
should be allowed to continue to live. The states which 
have adopted sunset laws have not really come up with 
great track records of being effective at eliminating 
useless agencies. 


It seems, almost, that no matter what you do 
they've got an ability to survive and to justify their 
existence. It seems all those states have succeeded in 
doing if those agencies did have any valid purpose in 
SaCvIsSIng. Or Srequlating, “1s cto stop «them doing that £or 
the time period in which they talk about their own 
survival. How do we grapple with this thing? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: I think you've hit upon a problem 
that has been experienced in other jurisdictions. We 
feel that by establishing a set of review criteria and 
by our involvement as a committee in the establishment 
and development of those criteria and in the 
administration of the sunset process, we will be able to 
avoid some of those problems. 


We do have information now on frequency of 
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meetings and reports and this kind of thing to indicate 
the prior activity of a lot of these agencies. We're 
conscious thats could be <a result .0f «Sunsec.7 Lt. .doesnsc 
necessarily have to be, and we're hopeful that it will 
not be. 


We are going to try to have a sunset process that 
will involve the least amount of paperwork possible. All 
I can assure you is that is one of the reasons I 
indicated in my statement we would continue to be 
involved in the process. All the members of the 
committee were very concerned that we would just be 
involved in a one-year justification cycle and a real 
proliferation of paper. We wanted to avoid that and just 
to analyse performance. 


Mr. Chairman: Part of the tangle in here is that, 
for example, you looked at advisory agencies. Why didn't 
you look at regulatory agencies? The definition can make 
a tremendous difference in what you're looking at. If 
you define agencies as being advisory in nature, then 
there are another 845 or whatever out there creeping 
around regulating somebody. If they don't table an 
annual report they don't come within our jurisdiction. 
If they don't tell you when they're meeting you won't 
find out about it either. 


Why is it, for example, only 90 agencies are asked 
to prepare a memorandum of understanding? If that's a 
reasonable concept, and we thought it was, why doesn't 
everybody have one? It really doesn't have to be a big 
deal, but it's one more little kick in there which 
allows you to find out who they are and what they're 
supposed to be doing. 


HOM eMY ebODe sa hITGLLY, OULD reponte dealt witha ci 
agencies in terms of establishing and administering the 
agency. We felt it was time for some change in the 
current practices and that we could develop an efficient 
system which would control the establishment of the 
agencies and their administration afterwards. 


On the question of reviewing the agencies, quite 
frankly, we made a decision as to the areas in which we 
felt there could be the most progress made in terms of 
the proliferation of agencies and their roles vis-a-vis 
the) minister. Ouite” frankly, ,it Sust sestablished a 
priority for our committee. 


Mr. Chairman: We have three questions in a row 
here which deal with mechanics. Would you send to us 
the set. of . policies. and “procedures... which, ° will’ “be 
published in the manual of administration? LG w cha tec 
reasonable thing to ask for? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: That will be provided at the end of 
ApH Ls. 
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Mr. Chairman: Will the procedures and guidelines 
with respect to the sunsetting of advisory agencies be 
made public? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: Yes, but not by the end of April. 


Mr. Chairman: Will that come later? 


Hon. -Mr’. Pope: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any idea of a time frame? 


Hon. Mr. Popes We are working on it. I'd better be 
careful and say, I hope by the end of the year. 


Mr. Chairman: You have a monitoring process 
described on page 14 of your report. Would you like to 
elaborate on that for us? 


10240) “a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Pope: As I indicated in response to some 
earlier questions, our concern is that the s6unset 
process doesn't degenerate into an exercise in paper 
generation and a lot of elaborate justifications. 


First of all, we want to monitor the program to 
ensure the deadlines established in the order in council 
are adhered to, for every agency. If they are not, we 
want to make sure that orders in council are in place to 
terminate those particular agencies and they not allowed 
to drift on. Then we want to monitor the preparation and 
the use of administrative guidelines in the sunset 
process. We want to monitor the utilization of the 
guidelines for the establishment and administration of 
the agencies aS an on-going process to make sure it's on 
stream. 


That monitoring process will, quite frankly, be 
that the members of the committee will meet from time to 
time and, with two of us being in cabinet, we'll be able 
to bring forward these concerns as cabinet deals with 
these agencies on a day-to-day basis. 


Mr. Chairman: You're not considering a sort of CIA 
operation where you're going to bug the telephones and 
hotel suites of various regulatory agencies? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: That would create some problems 
with some of my other functions. 


Mr. Chairman: What relationship do you see between 
your committee and this one? 


Hone Mun ‘Popes int chink “1 ti sPrappropr iate theta 
appear before you and keep you informed and listen to 
your suggestions on how we can deal with agencies of the 
government. We've been trying to monitor your own 
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progress by your reports and management board has been 
trying to respond to them. I think you can see some of 
the threads of your earlier discussions in some of the 
work we're trying to do. 


I think it's really a question of being able to 
keep in touch and advise each other what we are about 
and what ‘we are’ trying “tor do.. 1 *think@it ecwappropriate 
for this committee to review the performance of some of 
the functioning agencies the way you are doing. I 
particularly agree with the recommendation on page 24 of 
your report; that's the food terminal. 


I see uS aS being able to work somewhat in tandem; 
you aS a legislative committee looking at the agencies 
established under legislation and ourselves as trying to 
examine some of the agencies from a performance point of 
view in the cabinet setting. I think the two of us can 
do a good job together on really developing a more 
effective system for the establishment, administration 
and termination of agencies. I think it's something, 
quite frankly, you have to continue to pay attention to 
in the whole process. That's why. your committee is 
important 


Mr. Chairman: One of the things that bothers 
several people who are on this committee--and, I 
imagine, on yours--is that there's a great deal of 
slippage in this approach. We sit down, bring an agency 
in here, have a little chat with them, read some of 
their research and ask some questions. Six or eight 
weeks later we write up a report and table it in the 
House. It sits there for six or eight months. The House 
has a debate about it and passes a report--all very 
wonderful stuff. If you were trying to fire a pistol 
using the same technique, you'd never get it off. 


The same goes for your work as well. You've tabled 
a couple of very nifty little reports in the House, but 
there's no cause and effect at work here. I suppose, to 
Carry it to its extreme, one could make an argument that 
if these two august committees prepare these wonderful 
reports, table them in the House, the Legislature of 
Ontario sets aside two and a half full hours to debate 
these things and then goes even further and has a vote, 


that something ought to happen. But, nothing really does 
happen. 


Do we want to get this process to the state where 
if your agency at the beginning of the process, or ours 
at the end of the process, says, "This agency which 
appeared . before’ us is. no. siorngems "servings, a suseful 
function," we have a vote on it? Then we kick it 
upstairs and have a vote on it. You will take it to the 
cabinet and they will have a vote on it. But when we do 
all of this, that agency is terminated, out of business. 


ales 


We do not see that direct relationship developing. 
There are lots of threats here. 


For example, you made some recommendations in your 
last report about the development corporations and that 
certain things should occur. The minister responsible 
LOre tnemesaia, * Wart sarminute.” That's “my ‘turf there,” 
angrtheycaran tyoccur. 


How do we sharpen that part of the process? So 
that when you, as a committee, or we, aS a committee, or 
the Legislature says, "This one really ought to be 
terminated," that that actually occurs, because there is 
Slippage in the system here. 


Hon, Mr.) Popecauas thinks the- important -thing is—that 
your considerations, your deliberations and your 
recommendations do trigger an executive review. You've 
noted in your second report that there has been a 
response to many of the points which your committee has 
been raising and you were generally satisfied with it. 


We have tried to implement as best we can the 
recommendations of the SoGirsre report’ or our” own 
committee, under the chairmanship of the Hon. Douglas 
Wiseman, with some degree of success. Certainly there 
are many debates about all of those recommendations. We 
feel we have at least, through the issuing of these 
reports, put the various ministers, who have executive 
responsibility for these agencies under legislation or 
under their general duties as assigned to them by the 
Premier, on notice that there is some questioning and 
we've forced them to justify their responses or their 
positions on our recommendations. 


We do attempt to follow up, on a regular basis. We 
try to initiate some continued progress in implementing 
your recommendations and ours. Granted there hasn't been 
100 per cent success--I think that's fair to say--but I 
think the number of agencies that have been dealt with 
in a way that I feel would be satisfactory to this 
committee, represents the vast majority that we've dealt 
with. I do think that at least it evokes some response 
and reaction in the Legislature, which is important. 


Mr. SChairman?> “in eyour™™ report “you" ?indicate- that 
Ministries will only need to provide estimates for 
agencies in briefing books rather than in the main 
estimates, as we recommended in two of our reports. What 
was the reason for that distinction? 


HOT Mr."erPope:  ThasY "discussions togk- piace some 
time ago, but our understanding of the estimate books 
was that it was an outline of the programs of the 
ministries and not necessarily a structural organization 
of the ministry; and that was the reason they shouldn't 
necessarily be included. 
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Mr. Chairman: You feel that would then give a 
committee sufficient scope and a propriety to discuss 
during the course of the estimates the work of an 
advisory or regulatory agency? 


Hon. (Mr. sPope: | They are contained sin), briefing 
books, of course. But I've never found--and I haven't 
been here very long--estimates committees to be limited 
too imuch Sine their “discussion sof iministry estimates. ed 
seem to recall a few wild evenings. 


Mr. Chairman: That's true. I think what we were 
attempting to get at was that it is a difficult problem 
for members of the House .to know who these agencies are, 
where they are and what they are doing. 


LO 2508 a5 me 1. | ae 
If they don't table an annual report, for example, 

there's some discussion as to whether or not they come 

under the purview of this committee. If they're put into 

a braefing book; * the critics willvaetcthose,sbut none ‘of 

the other members will get them. So there is a tendency 

not to know that the agency is in place or what it's 

doing. 


We were simply trying to provide a mechanism that 
would at least point out that, attached to this ministry 
somewhere, there’s a little advisory group or regulatory 
agency; that there's a group of people working away. out 
there, and they should not be forgotten in the process. 
We were recommending what we thought was a device which 
would ensure they would not be forgotten. 


Hon. Mr. Pope: As I mentioned, the briefing books 
ao (contain esomesof this information .9puesvourrewright. 
We do have a compendium of agencies which Mr. Renwick 
requested of my office some time ago and which we 
forwarded to him. At that time we were in the process of 
trying to update them because we were going through our 
own review processes. 


The number of agencies, the names of the agencies, 
and the personnel involved in their administration are 
available. I think it is something that the members 
attending in estimates committees can develop in terms 
of their own questioning, trying to elaborate upon the 
present roles and functions of these agencies, as well 
as determining whether or not their statutory roles are 
being fulfilled. 


Mr. Chairman: One problem we ran into in the 
beginning of the process is that the rules look fairly 
clear. For example, there are a large number of agencies 
which, by statute, are to table an annual report. We 
then asked the logical question, "Where are the annual 
reports?" We found that a number of them, even though 
there is a legal requirement to table an annual report, 
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just dian ty do. Lee w Per * Fast never happened. That 
phenomenon exists. 


For example, I was interested to note that the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism supposedly tables, by 
law, an annual report in this Legislature, but hasn't 
done so Since 1977. There is that interesting little 
problem out there. We do not take quite so benevolent an 
approach to those people out there who, by law, are 
supposed to have a driver's licence. 


If a cop stops you at the roadside and you say, "I 
gust wotdn ce get Tarcind ito SateCrhis= year. I'm. sorry, 
officer, I forgot," we tend to get a little nasty with 
those folks. With various Ministries, agencies, 
regulatory bodies--maybe they don't get stopped by cops 
for not tabling their annual report, I don't know. But 





at any rate the problem seems to persist. 


Hon. Mr. Pope: Yes. It is a problem. You're right. 
There has been some slippage. We're hoping we are going 
to improve that situation through our administrative 
guidelines for agencies which are going to be announced. 
Sometimes some of these agencies' reports are included 
in ministries' annual reports, but, yes, there has been 
some slippage and it's something we're concerned about. 
We think some action has to be taken. . 


Mr. Chairman: Is it your opinion that a committee 
of the House ‘should review the agency before it's 
established? Or do you see that as being within the 
purview of the governing party? For example, if one of 
the ministries decides that tomorrow it just has to have 
a new advisory agency and they crank it all up and float 
it through, should there be a requirement that the House 
says, "Okay, the Minister of Health or the Minister of 
Housing has every right in the world to set up a new 
task force on this or a new advisory agency on that, or 
we really have to have another regulatory agency in 
place." He comes into the House and says, "I recommend 
to this House that we crank up a new advisory committee 
on whatever." That is whipped off to procedural affairs. 
We take a look at it and say, "That makes great sense." 
CMe eael VOU COL elie View etiogtesrnauue the Tignit of wa 
government to establish whatever it sees fit? 


Hon. Mr. Pope: I think there is some. difficulty ib 
that issue. If the minister has been given the right, by 
legislation, to establish agencies or advisory bodies--a 
general right--I think it would be perceived that he's 
just exercising the statutory right given to him. 


There have been occasions where in consideration 
of legislation there has been detailed consideration by 
various committees of this House as to the form and 
function of agencies which would be established. I can 
think of the residential tenancies bill where there was 
quite prolonged discussion about the form of the agency 
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and what itS role would be, and prolonged discussion 
about what waS proposed to be a regulation but which 
ended up being the schedule to a bill, if I recall the 
final, resolutitoncdfeit worrectly. 


It's hard to give you a definitive answer one way 
Or.~»-thesother.9. in. .some.) Instances;, 0 tnemp Lesisiacuve 
committees have already assumed some of that role in new 
legislation that has been sent to the committees and in 
part, through a number of processes in the Legislature, 
you are reviewing, virtually at the time of 
establishment, the nature of these committees and what 
function they're performing. 


To make a hard and fast statement that every 
agency Should be referred to a legislative committee 
before its establishment I think would create a conflict 
with the executive function that many ministers consider 
they have. 


Mr. Chairman: Could I just get one final question 
in before you leave us this morning? 


There has been considerable chatter in a number of 
fields about a thing called "deregulation." Members have 
expressed different points of view on it, obviously. One 
way to go would be to establish that as a concept we all 
ought to adhere to. It would certainly get rid of a fair 
pile of agencies out there. Is that being contemplated 
by your committee as a recommendation? Have you looked 
at fthat? 


Hon. Mr. PORE: We've looked at various 


alternatives and we are continuing to look at them. In 
the regulatory process itself--and even the Economic 
Councils of (Canada concluded this fin @their repore “ou 
regulatory reform--it's pretty hard £o make a 
generalized rule. There are a number of ways in which a 
regulatory process works, a lot of times, quite frankly, 
it involves consultation with members of this House on 
individual riding matters. 


In addition, there are a number of ways in which 
the standing committee on regulations and _ other 
Statutory instruments reviews it, just vis-a-vis the 
Regulations Act though. I know that, having been on that 
committee for a couple of sessions. On specific issues 
involving legislation referred to committees, I've been 
in on committees where there has been some substantive 
discussion on regulations and consultation. Whether that 
should be more formalized or whether there should be 
Clearer guidelines on that process is something we've 


been thinking about. We really haven't come to any 
conclusions yet. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister indicated earlier that 
he would have to leave just about now. Are there any 


lag | 


other questions that members of the committee would like 
to whip in before he takes off? 


We want to thank you, Mr. Minister, for taking the 
time to come and sit in with the committee this morning. 
We wish you well with your work and we will follow it 
with great interest. We have some argument about 
Specifics that have occurred but, in general, we're 
reasonably satisfied that what appears to us to be a 
rather substantial problem has at least been identified. 
We do see some movement, albeit slow, and we would like 
to see, I guess, a little sharpening of the process. 
That would be the nicest way to put it. 


Thank you for attending, and we will continue to 
keep an eyeball on what you're up to. 


Hon. Mr. Pope: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The committee adjourned at 11 a.m. 
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WITNESSES FOR ABC REVIEW 
DRAFT REPORT ON WITNESSES 


Mr. Chairman: I guess we have close enough to a 
quorum. 

Thre “firs” order *ef ibusiness “isi deciding ‘ who’ twe 
will have before the committee for our ABC review in the 
Ealt. 

One of the concepts we. decided to try was to see 
if we could get another perspective on the agency. Staff 
has drawn up a list of what would seem to be those who 
would “have” an’ “interest “iin © the functioning of a 
particular agency. I would like the committee to simply 
take a look at that and give us any comments you have as 
to whether you think that a group would be appropriate 
Or not appropriate, or if you have additional people or 
groups that perhaps might be contacted. 

I would repeat that the idea is we would write a 
lémtery to these groups informing them that the agency is 
coming up for review and asking if they would be 
interested “ins participating. Then we would try to sort 
out groups which wanted to simply make a written comment 
and send us a letter on it, as opposed to others who 
might wish to appear before the committee. 

I am a little reluctant to pursue that with much 
vigour on the basis that if we appear too aggressive 
about it, then they might feel obligated to appear 
before the committee when they have no real interest in 
doing that, so perhaps you could just take a look over 
thatvlList: 

With “the "Board * sof % s0phthalmic’: ‘Dispensers! of 
Ontario, there is really only one that we came up with: 
the Ontario Association of Optometrists, the functioning 
agency which that board regulates. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board iS somewhat 
easier. You can come up with a number of names. There 
ape <fourethatdare theres ol ewouldsthink thatsetheosfirst (two 
in particular would give us one from each camp, so to 
speak. There are two others that are mentioned there. Do 
you have any comments about that? 


Mr. Rotenberg: There is one group I get letters 
from and I am sure you do, which is the Christian Labour 
Association of Canada, who keep protesting about the 
unfair treatment they get. 


Mr. M. Davidson: CLAC. 
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Mr. Rotenberg: They may want to put their point (a fe 
view. My personal feeling is that they have somewhat of 
a. valid point Toft “view. Whether “it “comes Sunder cae 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, I do not know. Perhaps 
they are the type of group that should be coming because 
while ‘they are a labour: union they. are. not in the 
Canadian Labour Congress and they may have another point 
of view. 


Mr. Chairman: I would think the difficulty with 
the labour relations board is that you either go to one 
representative group or you are into a rather large 
number. For example, each of the affiliated oor 
nonaffiliated locals in this community might want to 
appear; their international reps might want to appear; 
their national reps might want to appear. There are a 
number of labour groups like the CLAC, some of which are 
affiliated, some of which are not affiliated. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The point is, Mr. Chairman, the 
Ontario Federation of Labour represents, I guess, the 
bulk of the labour unions, but I would suggest that OFL 
does not speak for all the labour unions. 


Mr.a Chairman: No, «at does not. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If we have OFL, I would hope they 
could speak for everyone who is affiliated with OFL. But 
I think there should be some opening for those who are 
not affiliated with OFL--and I hope we do not get too 
Many--who might also have a different point of view. 


MreeChairman: The only difficulty thati. would.put 
toy vou Yon thatriisie that, it-sis »generallyiwperceived,-21 
think; sand’ accepted mrightfully, ethat..when )you.< want. 3to 
Speak to organized labour you would go to the OFL. If 
you want to expand that, that is fine. But then I would 
put the caution to you that there are a number of groups 
other than the CLAC. If you choose to do that, then that 
Means your Sinvite. «thes rest: of. them. +l sGannots think sot 
them all off-hand; I believe there are four or five of 
them. But it would be important if you went past the 
federation of labour per se that you made sure that you 
at least contacted all of these other groups and invited 
them to come. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Those who are not affiliated with 
OFL. 

Maybe our staff could have a look and see if there 
is not too many of them. I just have a little hesitancy 
of inviting OFL and saying, "We have heard from labour," 
when there are other people out there who are not 
represented by OFL and who may feel that their point of 
view has not been put forward, or maybe a view has been 
put forward contrary to their point of view. 


Mr. Chairman: What about the two associations 
which are named at the end of that section, the Toronto 
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Construction Association and the Ontario General 
Contractors Association? Do you feel that when we call 
in, for example the Canadian Manufacturers Association, 
it roughly represents that camp? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Again, I would think you have 
covered most of the major employers of union people, but 
are there any other major associations besides the CMA 
and the TCA which might represent a significant group of 
employers? 


Mriee Chairman! eMy@only ®concerniwithiithis.isiethat ewe 
have not set aside a long period of time for these 
hearings, and if you expand the list you are immediately 
into the potential for a very long set of hearings. 

For example, there are teachers' federations and 
associations not part of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour andi ®imnot: 2enormalive® coverede underatthis, but 
sometimes they are. There are all kinds of associations 
covered by the Ontario Labour Relations Board which are 
not part of the Ontario Federation of Labour. There are 
all of the Simpson's employees, all of the Eaton's 
employees, the Bay's employees. You can run through the 
list and find large groups of people who are covered by 
the workings of this board but who are not in organized 
labour. 

Once you break away from the initial plan of one 
point of view from management and one from organized 
Pabourmandstdecide@itofgo fintoes that, «then! ?l) would v think 
there is a responsibility to at least invite every other 
group to make a submission. That would be a large number. 


Mr. Rowe: As I gather, the purpose of the meeting 
is to study the Ontario Labour Relations Board and you 
Wane ~£oittalk “to -somercEeA tS scustomers ors Yclients. ‘or 
people who deal with them or who are affected by them. 


Muver@hairman: “Yes; thate*is right. The original 
idea was to find agencies or groups which deal regularly 
with that board. 


Mr. Rowe: What about the board itself? Has it been 
before this committee? 


Mr. Chairman: No. 

Mr. Rowe: You would have them at some point too. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, obviously they would come. 

Mr. Rowe: These other names are in addition to the 
board itself. They are the people who have to deal with 
and who are affected by the board. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Rowe: I do not know the scope of the unions-- 
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Mr. Chairman: I could take a look at it and give 
you some indication of what it would be. My cause for 
concern is why would you invite the Toronto Construction 
Association and not construction associations from other 
parts ‘of the “provincé?: You . would ibe vaskingy for: sthe 
opinion of one group in Metropolitan Toronto--and it 
would : (be feasy~’ for them «to. come-=but. what fF -about 
construction associations in other areas? 


Mr. Rotenberg: If there is an Ontario construction 
association, that is the one we should be inviting, not 
the Toronto Construction Association. 


Mr. Mancini: There is a Building Trades Council. 


Mrs iGhairmancvieltis ain the: OFL: 


Mr. Rotenberg: The reason I mentioned the 
Christian Labour Association of Canada, and I think we 
should have a look at it, is because it specifically has 
been making representations to us about some unhappiness 
with the situation. 

You mentioned the department store employees, but 
I do not know if they are particularly unhappy with the 
Situation. I would hate to spend three days hearing all 
kinds of people with complaints. I agree with you that 
we should not go that far. But we know there is one 
Group OUtes there:qwhiche »ism,;unhappye and =mparts .of sits 
unhappiness, I think, may be with the way the labour 
relations board works. That is why I mentioned that 
Group specitically. 

Maybe we can do some research. Maybe we could make 
informal phone calls to certain groups asking if they 
are happy with the OFL representing them even if they 
are not affiliated with it. Maybe we can narrow this 
down. 


Mnew Chairman: Okay.= The, only .cautions 1, would yput 
to you is that we do not have the power to call, nor are 
we calling in here either the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association or the federation of labour. We are dealing 
with the regulatory agency, the labour relations board, 
and we should be careful to make that distinction. If 
you want to hear a list of complaints about the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, I could certainly generate a 
substantial number. 

AS a Matter of -fact, if your =want. | to ‘hear 
complaints about the federation of labour, I can give 
youra. pretty*'substantial listsifor shat woo. "thinknwe 
have to move with some care. 


Mr. ‘Rotenberg: cThew. other.) caution, siwhen,. we. are 
calling in witnesses, other than the OFA, other labour 
relations .board -people,thisr thatigit 1S 6a; .very..narrow 
Situation. We are just looking at the running of the 
labour relations board but there are all sorts of other 
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things people might want to tell the Legislature which 
are not on the agenda. 

When a group gets before a legislative committee, 
it is not too worried about the jurisdiction. It gives 
its whole litany of complaints. We saw that happen 
during the committee hearings dealing with Bill 19 on 
the amalgamation of the Ministries of Education and 
Colleges and Universities. People came in and told us 
ever yvohbingstrommA Stoez) fand site hadsmothing! toldo- with 
the bill. Those were hearings that lasted for eight 
months; they should have taken eight minutes. I think we 
should be a little cautious about what we tell the 
people who are coming in are our terms of reference. 


Mro M. Davidson: I have no objection to. the 
Christian labour association coming before this 
committee if the committee feels that would be helpful 
POMPVErIriS its review jiMostm ofPethe! kcomplaints Vit «is 
sending to us though do not deal with the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board. Most of them are about contractual 
relationships between an employer and a representative 
oft enployees. loTheysmwrites@certain things: - into othe 
contract and this is why the Christian Labour 
Assocation Mote Canada. sis having Matfifictl ties elt” has 
nothing at all to do with the board itself. 


MOissZ0 farm? 


Mr. Rotenberg: One of the questions CLAC may have 
raised--and I use the word "may" advisedly--is whether 
or not the labour relations board should be looking into 
some of these contractual arrangements and whether it is 
fair or not to all the people concerned. That seems to 
berrone of its complaints, that ait is not being dealt 
with fairly, either through the labour relations board 
Or by legislation or something. I am not too sure if 
Eneyaneavesa vallacomplaint, bute [-think it is at Teast 
worth investigating. 


Mr. Chairman: I assume then that the committee 
feels the first two groups are worth contacting and that 
you would like to see lists of other people who might 
fald Intomthatt categorys!(ws thatcicorrectetThen wet wilt 
Makenup thatichist cand) presentwatetotyou. 


Mr. Rotenberg: On the management side, I think 
they should be the broadest umbrella organizations we 
can find, to keep it down. 


Mr, Chairman smitersnmytiopinionrethatieshoulde apoly 
tor bothvesidesysorcthatiwesdownote get intoar full iset)of 
hearings on labour’ laws in Ontario, or we will be here 
for the next 20 years. 

The inex agency fis *tthee Liquor «Control (‘Board Loft 
Ontario. There are three groups identified there. It 
strikes me that iS a reasonable cross-section, unless 
you choose to get into those people who produce or who 
import and market alcoholic beverages. 


Mr. Rotenberg: There are two wine groups and no 
liquor groups. I do not know if that is deliberate. 


Mr. Chairman: The only difference is that there 
are two associations at work there and the remainder of 
them--it is much like the previous discussion. If you 
choose yes for, - example). ctoe«inuitemnone) ~cl pthe.. major 
distillers le;dcla note Sees NOWeeVOU Gan c<dQe thatnaiwuthouc 
inviting all the other distillers. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Do they have no trade association? 
Mr. Chairman: I do not believe so. 
Mr. Ruston: What about hotel associations? 


Mr. Rotenberg: But they are more under the Liquor 
Licence Board of Ontario than the liquor control board, 
aren't they? 


Mr. Chairman: There are certainly other groups one 
could invite if one wanted to make a long list, but when 
I offered directions to the staff I told them we did not 
want «along» liste we- wanted: ashshortyslistwthat. was 
representative. 

Again; LE you want to open it stupmaendshavepa cfnit 
set of hearings on the liguor laws in Ontario, I would 
remind you that you are going to have a very, very 
crowded committee room, and that is not our function. 
There wisi be no time for. tours; Ali listeblevou chat. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Which distilleries are we visiting? 


Miron PChainmanhesd-Theschairs4will ls etake thate funder 
consideration. 


Mr. Rotenberg: While we are making the list, we 
may as well go to Scotland and visit a couple of places 
there, shouldn't we? 


Clerk «Of, dcthefeCommittee ss) Note withate: this ders wea 
spirited discussion. 


An hon. member: We shall take the clerk with us. 

Mr. Chairman: The next one is the Ontario Lottery 
Corporation. There was only one group that could be 
identified there, the Retail Council of Canada. I would 
like to make a presentation on that one. 


Mr. Rowe: What is the connection with the Retail 


Council of Canada? 
Mr. Chairman: They sell the lottery tickets. 


Mr. Rowe: Their members do. 
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Mr. Chairman: The members of this retail council, 
yes. 

Next is the Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority. Here is an occasion, once again, where you 
really get into an expanded list. I guess basically what 
the staff tried to do was take the other communications 
outlets, particularly the television media outlets, in 
this community, and invite them to see if they would do 
it. For example, there are six groups that have been 
identified Shere." "Ite? is* my" opinion “that “you! *wotlld 
probably simply write them a letter and wait to see how 
many of them wish to respond. 


Mrs Rotenberg: \Why-don't.-wes invite the other TV 
networks? 


Moan Chairman: Wihey@are valsohintowsamilar!_ kinds lof 
programming and there is some overlapping in the area. 
heeis eyour choice: 


Mr Rotenberg: aIf thet thought is «that “wel might 
find too much overlapping and everybody else is. doing 
the job, we might end up with a recommendation to 
abolish OECA, and I think then we would be on the right 
rack. 


Mr. Chairman: That could happen. 

The Ontario Northland Transportation Commission is 
another example of the same kind of problem. You can go 
to a group like the Federation of Northern Ontario 
Municipalities, and then you get into the question of 
which of the municipalities to invite. Then you go to 
the individual municipalities and there are four of them 
here. 

There iS one error at the bottom of the page. The 
gentleman is no longer employed in that position. 


Mr. Rotenberg: He took a demotion. 

If we got the Federation of Northern Ontario 
Municipalities, various mayors would or would not be 
part of that deputation. 

Why would we invite individual mayors? I would be 
more interested in getting something like a northern 
chamber of commerce or that sort of thing, some kind of 
amalgamation of chambers of commerce from northern 
Ontario. I think they might be the type of people we 
could ask, if there is an umbrella association of that 
kind up there. 


Mr. Chairman: I think the basic premise was that 
first you try to get an umbrella organization; then 
after that you try to get someone who would represent 
the communities who are using the Ontario Northland 
Railway. I am not sure there is a great distinction 
there. We could invite, is it Mr. Deibel from North Bay, 
who has a proposition which is somewhat related to this? 
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Mr.. ‘Rotenberg:, Is, there,.a federation of chambers 
of commerce or something like that-- 


Mr. Chairman:. 1 don't believe. so. 
Mr Rotenberg: --ore boards of trade? There must be. 


Mr. Chairman: To my knowledge, there is not that 
kind of thing. There would be regions, for example, for 
the chambers of commerce, or things like that. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Would there .be a northern Ontario 
region? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, there would be. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Well, if the northern Ontario 
region were interested in sending just one 
representative, that is the kind of thing I am looking 
£ORS 


Mis “Chairmans@erhat mois “thessprebiminanyag best ithe 
staff came up with. We would appreciate any suggestions 
members of the committee may make. 

What we will do with this is leave it for a week 
or so. I£ you have a recommendation or a group ‘that 
should be contacted, let us know, and we will put them 
on the list. Then we will present you with a finalized 
list and start to mail them letters. Do you agree? 


Mr. Rotenberg: We are planning these hearings 
basically for August, are we? 


Mr. Chairman: These hearings would most likely be 
in September. We have to wait for the Speaker's panel to 
allocate the times, but that is normally when we would 
rele Pg i se 

The next item of business is going to be a lengthy 
one; that is the draft report on witnesses. There are 
some additional considerations. Perhaps first we could 
go through the draft report and.) finalize ..it.,.. Does 
everyone have a copy of it? 


Mr oe rOLenberg: elS.~.thic. tne. Olos.one Om. Are.a.VOuU 
planning to make some changes? 


Mr. Chairman: This is essentially the same one. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Did we not indicate at the last 
meeting that we were going to make a few changes in this? 


Mx... ‘Chairmanss I hamego1 nGwetOmgowthrough «at4 anowssto 
see if the members of the committee have any suggestions 
to make. 


Mr... Rotenberg: I»-see. ,d,} thought; «the» ostaff« was 
going to make them. 
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Mr. Chairman: If I might take the liberty, the 
staff has pointed out areas where there is an expression 
ofe opinions» Perhapse I “cango “through “those areas,* ;and 
then listen to any comments individual members might 
have. 

On thessfLirstespage, sl) thinkethe sfirsts-areas where 
you might question the opinion expressed is where it 
Says: "The committee is firmly of the view that the 
current rsituation® ishemott ategall/Msatistactory.. «more 
revisions to the standing orders are called for. The 
Legislative Assembly Act will likely require amendment." 
That would be after the Ontario Law Reform Commission 
had dealt with it and we had dealt with it again. 

Are there any objections to that? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I. wonder if we-are being a little 
too strong. Maybe we should not have the word "firmly" 
in there. We all feel there have to be changes, but I 
wonder Vite wer ‘are “beings a “drttherstrong=before we -getwa 
report from the commission. Perhaps we could take out 
the Words lirmiyireand™ justhihave tit vsayelthat} “ithe 
committee, is of -the view.2. "fF “just wonder “rf *"£irmly" 
is a little too strong at this stage of the proceedings. 


Mr. Ruston: We have not had significant problems, 
and yet we are concerned. 


Mrs sChalrmans?4+-Do; Myoul swank’ toi Astrake the ®iword 
Soom Ly se 


Agreed. 


Min. Chairman: On the second page, middle 
paragraph: “In consequence, the committee's principal 
recommendation is that the House resolve to request that 
the Attorney General direct the Ontario Law Reform 
Commission to conduct a thorough review of the subject 
of witnesses before legislative committees. The 
committee is not aware of any authoritative statement on 
this matter by any Canadian legislature or judicial 
body; + ebuted idoes. “feel a-strongly «the Wneed §ffor such 6a 
pronouncement. The expertise and independence which are 
the commission's hallmarks make it ideally suited to 
offer deat review “off “this kind: Any proposals’ the 
commission might put forward would of course be in a 
purely advisory capacity; the Legislature would have to 
judge them Lor itself and would retain abl 
responsibility for implementing any changes." 


LOO ale. 


Ine discussion Wo£bfthe .carrent/’ situation jam ich is 
discussed on a page two, there is a comment expressed 
that "the situation is haphazard and harbours great 
potential ior trouble.” desthinks that goesmback” to vir. 
Rotenberg's point that there have not been a great many 
problems so far, but if that should occur it would be a 
substantial problem. 
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Mr. Rotenberg: I think "haphazard" is not a good 
word. Maybe "unclear" would be a softer word. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. We will find another word. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I also do not like the phrase 
"harbours great potential for trouble." Perhaps we could 
Saye, “thess-sptuation pris »unclear;,epiwhich, gteaves the 
possibility .of. abuse; ory thatvisontstotgpthing .gJs.1Uust 
think..thati."harbours .grneat potential for..troubley .is. ,t00 
strong. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to strike this sentence? 
Are we agreed that we will strike this sentence? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: I will leave you to look at the next 
two. pages, entitled “Basic Principles,“..on..fairness, 
clarity and the uniqueness of committees. On the 
following pages, under "Privileges of Witnesses," in the 
second paragraph the wording is: "The implication of the 
view is that witnesses may not be protected by 
privilege. The committee does not accept this position, 
but it does think it would be sensible to remove all 
possible doubt." In other words, it, should be clarified 
whether they do or do not have privilege. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Does the committee not accept the 
position? I am not sure whether witnesses have privilege 
or not when they come before us. 


Mr. Chairman: The two normal places where this 
committee would look for clarification on that are the 
the Clerk of the House and legislative counsel, who hold 
contrary views. 


Mine» Rotenberg?) ButmeltesaysswiThesiimplacaciongot 
the view is that witnesses may not be protected by 
privilege. The committee does not accept this position." 


Mr. Chairman: We have had two opinions expressed 
to.. the f.committee, ssaying.ithat. opinion ¢is..wrong,.: esosal 
WOULG NOt eccept wc, 


Mr. Rotenberg: You mean the point of view we have 
is that all witnesses do have privilege. 


Mrs. Chairmans«Yes:. 


Mr. Rotenberg: There is also an implication here 
that the committee is saying witnesses should have 
privilege. 


Mr... .-Chairmanss. No »uethe, dimpbication=-wellyatitesis 
more than an implication. We have had a report to this 
committee from the Clerk of the House, who would be one 
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logical person to turn to for information, and from 
legislative counsel, who advises the committees on what 
the laws’ reatly “are, which ‘is ‘contrary »to6' °thé "first 
Opinion; in other words, saying that witnesses appearing 
before committees here have privileges as the members do. 

iin 2? can jus follow ™througn; on page “threessit 
Says: "It is the committee's view that nothing would be 
lost® “arid ‘much’ ~gained® "by ™’codifying “the®*privileges of 
committee witnesses with an amendment to the Legislative 
Assembly Act. 

"All of this is by way of protecting wtinesses so 
that they have no hesitation in coming before committees 
for “tear -"of “retaliation * For! legalvWaction. LEAS 
exceptional liy* “important, ‘in =the’ committee's” views © to 
recognize the very substantial cost associated with the 
protection, the “possibility ‘that it could be used by 
witnesses to make libellous statements with impunity. 
This ~ could be extremely unfair to persons whose 
reputations are injured, for they have little, if any, 
recourse." ; 

Following through, the next one is on the page 
marked four on the top. : 


Mirae Kotenberg:-=Cane'l “rave va moment--on™thateiast 
paragraph, Mr. Chairman? I think what you are saying in 
that middle paragraph on page three is that we have to 
bePrcareful® we’ donot Wextend® privileges. "so" far” that 
libellous statements can be made with impunity. 


Mr “Chairman: “Rights 


Mrs Rotenberg: “I ®j ust ™ wanted 7to make ‘sure “which 
way that paragraph was going. That is good. 


Mr. Chairman: Following through then, the next one 
is marked four on the top. There is some confusion 
because these pages were put together from various 
pieces of paper. This page is marked four at the top; I 
will read the section: 

"The committee recognizes that there are no easy 
answers to the conundrum of ensuring that witnesses feel 
sufficiently protected to speak openly without granting 
them licence to: harm ) others. The committee has 
considered the possibility of reducing or removing 
witnesses' privileges, but has been unable to reach a 
clear consensus. In any event, the committee would be 
hesitant to recommend such a far-reaching change without 
ensuring that the repercussions were fully understood 
and without encouraging all members to make known their 
views." 

On the following page, at the bottom, it says: 
"The committee endorses the carefully thought-out 
principles set out by the Australian Attorney General 
and Solicitor General in their-1972 report." 

On the following page, at the bottom: "Although 
they occasionally take evidence in camera, Ontario 
committees place a very high value on conducting their 
business in open session. The committee therefore 
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recommends that the current practice of hearing 
witnesses in camera only in highly unusual circumstances 
not be altered." I think you would agree with that. 

On the following page, under "Right to Counsel:" 
"Tt is by now generally recognized that no committee 
will object to a witness being accompanied by counsel to 
offer advice. It would probably not hurt, however, to 
have this formally acknowledged in some way. 

"This raises a problem of sorts. Although in the 
intent of fairness it would seem that witnesses should 
be advised of this right to counsel, this would have to 
be done carefully in order that the witness not presume 
that he is being told in effect that it would be 
advisable to engage counsel. 

"The question of whether witnesses' counsel should 
be permitted to speak in committee meetings has come up 
several times recently. The precedents are mixed, and 
this is clearly a matter to be decided by each committee 
on its own merits. Generally, the practice has been not 
to permit witnesses' counsel to speak--or, what is 
usually at issue, to engage in cross-examination--and 
the committee agrees that this is the preferable course 
of action, on the principle that committees’ should 
normally try to avoid adversarial, court-like 
proceedings. In exceptional circumstances, though, it 
might be appropriate to permit witnesses' counsel to 
participate actively in committee debate, so that no 
formal rule ought=to be instituted: 


Mire Rotenberg: Can we make the distinction 
somewhere between the kind of witnesses who just wander 
in and give us an opinion and the kind of witnesses who 
are summoned? Throughout the various places in this 
reporty! like under: “Right to Counsel" Pand soon,” maybe 
there should be a distinction. At least we should have 
the. Ontario. Law Reform <Commission-—~ “100k auGk.onae 
distinction. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we are begging the question 
of the law reform commission, to see what they are doing 
about it. In the interim, we are acknowledging there is 
a problem and we are really leaving committees to their 
own devices. 


Mr. Rotenberg: But in regard to this submission: 
There are two different types of witnesses, in effect. 


Mr. Chairman: We are saying there are at least 
three, and maybe more. The problem we have is that 
committees function in different ways in different 
circumstances, and we do not have a good answer to it. 


Mr, Rotenbergs ,ligo backyto. wnoese shear ings on Beit 
19, the amalgamation of the education ministries. People 
came here to give a point of view or to present a brief. 
They really were not witnesses in the technical sense, 
yet maybe in some ways they were. But they are different 
from the witnesses before the inquiry now being held 
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into the fire in northern Ontario. They are two entirely 
different breeds of cat. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps they should be, but the fact 
is now they are not. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I was just wondering if we should 
at least raise the question here somewhere as to whether 
different - kinds of witnesses should be treated 
differently--not to give the answers, but just to raise 
the question. 


Mr. Chairman: On the following page, under "Public 
Servants as Witnesses:" 

"The facts that public servants are often seated 
at the front of the committee room beside the chairman 
or the minister may imply that they enjoy some sort of 
different status from other witnesses. The committee 
feels it important that members and public’ servants 
alike be disabused of this erroneous notion, and that 
the appearance of public servants before comittees be 
treated less lightly than at present." 

Lwacnink~ that points euc thet--the casualness of 
committees here on occasion causes some problems. As Mr. 
Rotenberg has just pointed out, the standing committee 
On resources development is now in session dealing with 
a particular issue. If one goes to watch that committee, 
PEPeUSe Lit ficult». comPdeterminestwno Villsv=what> Ywho fils 
providing expert testimony, who is providing advice to a 
menbersofethe. House.) [tais @itfhicult .to<tsort. thesroles 


10:40 a.m. 


Certainly, although there are several different 
roles @at ‘play; &1t) wse-iditificult.tomascertaim who sis#what 
at any given moment. As a matter of fact, I would say 
that to a casual observer who walked in and sat in the 
back of the room, if he didn't have a score-card, he 
wouldn't know who is the minister involved, who is the 
legal counsel to the minister, who are the various staff 
people providing testimony. You do not know that, and it 
should be clarified. 


Mrvemotenberg: Thatseis »whatAliwas Ptry ing, cortget 
at. I think we should be very explicit in our questions 
to the Ontario Law Reform Commission, mentioning that 
there are different kinds of people, with different 
kinds of roles to play, who appear before committees. 


Mr. Chairman: We have another section near the end 
Of-thils -dratt which will deal with’ that; 


Mr. Rotenberg: That is on a different page. Okay. 
Peamrsorry.. 


Mr. Chairman: We reiterate on the following page 
that we feel "too much looseness existS in current 
committee practice of questioning of public servants, 
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and that a clearer appreciation of the important issues 
involved would be beneficial." That is the draft, and 
with those slight changes in wording that is the report 
which would be forwarded. Are there any other comments? 


Mrau : Rotenberg ss There «ci si@anothersdthingoolacthink 
possibly the law reform commission should look at, 
especially with regard to witnesses who are summoned and 
the kinds of hearings that are going on in the standing 
committee on resources development. Without taking 
anything away from committee chairmen or members of 
committees, when you get that kind of a hearing, which 
is almost a quasi-judicial hearing, you are taking 
evidence under oath and you are looking for wrongdoing 
and so on. It is different from when you are deciding 
whether or not to pass a private bill. When you get a 
similar, type of shearing <n; oasrcourtroompy there .isva 
judge, one of whose duties is to protect everybody's 
rights and to make sure things do not go astray or askew. 

In these kinds of hearings, you can get some very 
unfaire questions... Without intendingns tomsidciseit, a 
committee member can ask a question and get an answer 
which really prejudices somebody's right to some future 
hearing. You can get the kinds of questions a judge 
woutd wanever, ifallow en) ora» COUrkroomameie shoperuett,. Jus 
different, but I sometimes watch on TV the hearings 
which some of the American legislative committees hold 
and they are really pretty wide open. People can really 
get damaged by some of these hearings, through the 
inadvertence of the chairman, the inadvertence of the 
members, the inadvertence of other witnesses and so on. 

I wonder, while we are talking about witnesses, 
should the law reform commission in effect be asked to 
provide some guidelines for the committee chairman who 
are holding these kinds of meetings? Is that getting 
beyond our scope or not? 


Mr. Chairman: That leads into the next two matters 
Lbawant? -to# consider; ine this») reportegAteached atoskyour 
agenda are some more specific questions which I would 
recommend to you be forwarded either as part of the 
report or attached to the letter to the law reform 
commission. They are rather pointed questions. I would 
suggest to the committee that we attach these to the 
draft report so that the law reform commission addresses 
itself to them. 

They run through the ones we could come up with 
where a rather clear answer is required: "Do witnesses 
before committees have different rights, privileges and 
obligations according to whether they (a) appeared of 
their own volition...,(b) appeared at the request of the 
committee, (c) or were summmoned by Speaker's warrant?" 


Mr. Rotenberg: Can we add whether they are civil 
servants? 


Mr. Chairman: That comes later. 


BS 


Mr. Rotenberg: Sorry. 


Mr. Chairman: "If no distinction currently exists 
between types of witnesses, what would be the 
implications of creating, by legislation, distinctions 
in the privileges accorded different tyeps of witnesses? 

~Doesicsectione 37808 sthetGegislative Assembly Act 
apply to witnesses? Could this section be made to apply 
to witnesses?" 


Mr. Rotenberg: What is section 37? 


Mr. Chairman: Privileges. 

"Does a committee have an obligation to inform a 
witness of all the duties, privileges and possible 
penalties which currently exist for witnesses? 

"Do public *servants” enjoy “a ‘different’ “status” ‘as 
committee witnesses from other citizens? Is there a 
conflict between the provisions of the Legislative 
Assembly Act relating to witnesses and the oath sworn by 
public servants?" 

"What is the legal status of the oath administered 
to witnesses under section 58 of the Legislative 
Assembly Act? "Should the right of witnesses to counsel 
be recognized in the Legislative Assembly Act? 

"Under what circumstances may the testimony of a 
committee witness be used in a civil proceeding or a 
ccriminal proceeding? 

"In what way should the Legislative Assembly Act 
be amended to clarify the privileges and obligations of 
witnesses? What would be the implications of committees 
extending privilege only to witnesses who requested it?" 

Those are attempts to point out areas where there 
is a need for a clear answer to be given. We anticipate 
that the Ontario Law Reform Commission would discuss the 
intricacies of any options and that the choice would be 
made by the assembly. Are there other matters which 
members would like included? 


Mr. Rotenberg: In the covering memo and in this I 
don't think you have quite covered the point I just 
raised about the rules of order during a hearing and how 
close this might get to courtroom rules. I was thinking 
of possiblyaihaving a “manual *dealing with “this ockor 
committee chairmen. rt gets beyond dealing with 
witnesses; it is dealing with the conduct of a hearing 
where witnesses are present. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we must make whiits 
Gistinction: Ciertrsy fair tganie Mctomask iethe iplawprreicrm 
commission to discuss and write a report on legal status 
and to make some recommendations about that, but not to 
Géeartwachn ows tbnis: House carries outecits” business.” That 
is clearly a matter which the House itself ought to 
decide. 

The matter of how a chairperson deals with the 
hearing of witnesses or carries on the proceedings of a 
committee clearly is in our jurisdiction. We are asking 
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the law reform commission to examine the legal 
ramifications of changes in the Legislative Assembly Act 
and to attempt to point out areas where the status of 
witnesses should be clarified. But we are not asking it 
to offer to the House a set of recommendations on how 
committees carry this out. I am sure it is going, to -makeé 
some comments on that. 


Mr. Rotenberg: With respect" iI “think@there rs: fa 
very fine line between how we run our business and how 
members of the public who appear before a committee have 
protection. How we run our business is our jurisdiction, 
surely; I agree. But the protection of people who are 
summoned before this committee or who voluntarily appear 
before this committee I think is something within the 
jurisdiction of the law reform commission, even if it 
means the law reform commission might recommend certain 
rules we should adopt for the protection of witnesses. 

I can think of a person being summoned here if 
there have been allegations made, maybe, against a 
public servant, or maybe someone who deals with public 
servants, and that person will sit in the witness chair. 
There may be rumours and stories, and a member of the 
committee can start cross-examining a witness based on 
hearsay and so on. Things might be said that a judge in 
a courtroom would not allow to be said. A witness may 
have privilege and so on, but the press could be there 
and things may get written in the press which could be 
very damaging to a member of the public, to a witness 
appearing before this committee, which could not happen 
Lia COULLTOOM: 

Paamenot Suresuthere)iis.4anAanswermstoue tose outel 
think it is advisable at least to have the law reform 
commission; Wlooky,eantopw in’ effect atthe arpretection -vof& 
witnesses who appear before committees. It has nothing 
to do with how we run our business. 


Mr. Chairman: To makevsthe *-distinctionwithen, se. 
believe we have offered sufficient direction to the law 
reform commission so that it can address itself to that 
problem. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You think there is enough in there? 
Okay. I just hope they will consider it. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that an acceptable appendage to 
the draft report? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: The next piece of business is to 
address ourselves to the obvious question. Between now 
and the time the law reform commission provides that 
report and the House deals with it, I believe there is 
clearly a need to try to point out to the members here 
and the people who chair committees that these problems 
do exist. We should at least be cognizant of that. 


ay 


I was reminded on Thursday evening when I sat in 
for a brief period of time on the standing committee on 
resources’ development ‘that: thes things /iwe'" ‘are now 
discussing here apply just around the corner from this 
room. I wasn't terribly sure that anybody in that room 
was aware of it. There is.a draft memo before you this 
morning which could be forwarded as a report to the 
House, Or, more simply, be forwarded to people who chair 
committees, or to all members of the House. 

There is a memorandum to the committee from the 
staff on witnesses, dated April 14. If you like, I can 
read it to you. 


10250 taem. 


MriaweRocenbergs: Siw dow notes cerhow this (is igoungeito 
do anything for us in the interim. What can we send to 
other members? 


Mr. Chairman: Let me try to summarize two or three 
things in this memo which you may want to do something 
apout. eer ste Cofnvallyehin- thet interim, | #doeiwewlwantetto 
prepares av-manuals or aeamemoi@or? ca ticard. ori iwhatever 
informing witnesses who appear before committees of some 
of these legalities? It might not make much sense to a 
witness, but it might make some sense to someone who was 
considering litigation and who had a lawyer there. 
Although we are not providing them with much of an 
answer, the lawyer may wish to do some preparatory work 
with a view toward future litigation. We could at least 
flag the issue so that they are aware of it. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I get the impression we are not 
totally clear on exactly what the rights of witnesses 
ane Taesthis- point. 


Meee Chairman: §-Precisely.twThatesiss why drwel mare 
sending this off to the Ontario Law Reform Commission. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That is why we should get something 
first. If we give something official to a witness or his 
lawyer that is not clear, we might be worse off. 


Mr. Chalrman: vet “Mencry §co. pute tinisce ase succinctly 
as I-'can’. 

If I were considering some kind of court action 
against the government of Ontario and you were asking me 
to appear before a committee of this House, and if I had 
a lawyer advising me, I would expect you would at least 
do me the courtesy of telling me that in. appearing 
before a committee here and offering some testimony 
there are certain ramifications my lawyer should be 
cnInkangeeabout.1 Do &1 have #ipr ivilege?’w'Don tt 1 have 
privilege? How about the other witnesses? Can I quote 
someone else who testified before that committee when I 
Serato soOurtre "Dowel lave @to tcall him “ior done eben 
should be aware of what the problems might be. 
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Mr.Rotenberg: With respect, if a member Or. Sethe 
public has some possible court action in mind against 
the government of Ontario, I would say it is up to his 
Lawyerssto give. him advice; not up ytoy us) )to sgive his 
lawyer advice. His lawyer knows the statutes and he can 
hook’ them ip. ).l) dor noty ‘thinkeit) wouldybesproperyformus, 
Wel@tcan’ Wictiethes statutes wbut toi gOipany @bagtherta | chan 
that, to try to give any interpretation, would be wrong. 
First of all, we would be advising the other side of a 
possible court case. Secondly, we as a committee are not 
in the position to give anybody legal advice. I am very 
much against that. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not recommending that. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If there is a litigant out there, 
he has own lawyer. Let his lawyer look up the statutes. 
Tido- not “chink wershould ‘be doing that, ite that ais .the 
thrust of what you are suggesting. 

If you are just talking about ordinary witnesses 
who do not have lawyers, and drawing to their attention 
certain matters, that is something else, but if anybody 
comes with a lawyer it is up to his lawyer to give him 
legal Sadvices | itwrs inoteup “tosus. 


Mr. Chairman: Do other committee members have a 
point of view on this? In other words, Mr. Rotenberg is 
saying no information should go to people who appear 
before committees. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I am saying specifically to people 
who come with lawyers, at that stage. 


Mr. Ruston: We have not done it in the past, and 
now we are asking the law reform commission to come up 
weeho aigreport veto? (their Legislature. 1 would be very 
reluctant to come out with any statement unless it is 
just a direction to all chairmen of committees reminding 
them that there have been some differences of opinion as 
to who has rights as witnesses and so forth, and that 
they should be cognizant of that fact, but I would be 
reluctant to make any statement now. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comments? One of the 
possibilities we discussed was a card of some kind, 
pointing out that when you appear before a legislative 
committee the Legislative Assembly Act applies, et 
cetera. 


Mr. Rotenberg: May I suggest we ask legislative 
counsel his advice as to whether or not we should do 
this, and if his answer is a yes or a qualified yes, ask 
him to suggest what we might do? In effect, he is our 
lawyer. 


Mr. Chairman: We can ask, but my guess is he will 
not be prepared to give an opinion. 


Ne 


Mr ov Rotenberg: iqgThes problem is, conces you = prant 
anything that goes beyond a little memo to a chairman 
drawing his attention to certain things-- 


Mr. Ruston: It becomes gospel. 


Mineo CONDE Doe) = —Sandsgyouls puthrit. cin met ronts 46 fava 
witness, we as a Legislature have a responsibility for 
that document. In effect, we are giving legal advice and 
we are, therefore, assuming a certain responsibil tty rior 
that advice. It can be used against us. Somebody can go 
Mito mecount later and Say, Wait « alo minute, the 
Legislatunemsaidecthicy andueithey.7s printedoviit,: sandaheretais 
what the Legislature told me I can and cannot do." We 
may have prejudiced the government's case in a court of 
law at some future time. We may have prejudiced someone 
etseviss case-e woulid) notiputi anything outirto the epubbic 
without having a lawyer check it. 


Mra? Chai rmansetA lt eragntesecln readi Ltthee consensusso£ 
the committee as being that before anything is done on 
Citsienatters? «vou )i would G@iwartultto Pidiscusssmitsdowith 
legislative counsel and get a memo from him. 

The second point is the question of whether there 
is a need at this time to advise people who chair 
committees that there are some questions to be answered 
in this regard, that we do not have clear answers for 
them, and that they should be forewarned. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The report we are sending to the 
Legislature does that. I have no objection to a summary 
of this being drawn specifically to the attention of 
committee chairman. But really, our report says that to 
the committee chairmen as well as to everyone else in 
the Legislature. 


Mreoo Chairman Thegrtonlyaiprob lemiupieahavesMis ba 
practical one. How does one get people who chair 
committees here--and I remind you, that could be any 
member of the House. If the chairman decides he has to 
leave the room for five minutes he is quite likely to 
ask another member to occupy the chair, as does the 
speaker; andtewhilevothatin persongervem innmcthesttichair dhe 
carniesbcouta sthe rs sfunctionsisof eetheriichairperson sie 
happened in the House just the other day. 

I think you might consider providing each of the 
Chairmen with the advice we have received from the clerk 
and from the legislative counsel. In theory anyway, they 
will read a copy of the report when we table it in the 
House. Will they read it? 


Mr. Rotenberg: We still have the same problem. As 
a committee, we have said, first of all, we are in doubt 
as to what the rules are right now, as to what the legal 
position is, and secondly, whatever it iS we are not 
happy with it. As Mr. Ruston said, we have gone along 
for many years without having any of these things before 
us. Now we are sending it to the Ontario Law Reform 
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Commission saying: "These are the problems. Give us some 
advice or suggestions on how to solve them." If at that 
stage we try to start codifying something, I think we 
are getting ourselves into trouble. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think we are prepared to 
codify -tanything’. 2) Viv there Yhas™ "beenemias Change in 
circumstances, it is that we have altered the committee 
system here somewhat. It is now a more common practice 
to have before a committee people who are not ministers, 
members of this House or senior civil servants who might 
be cognizant of a great many pieces of legislation and 
rights and privileges that members of the public are not 
aware«soL js uboyeyous feel there Sisr surticrentd cause 20 
identify to the people who appear and to the people who 
chair the committees the problems involved? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I have the same answer for the 
chairmen as I have for the witnesses: I think we had 
better ask legislative counsel what, if anything, we 
shouldsbe doing: Again, if you put something in front of 
the chairman and if you get a hassle in the committee 
and the chairman reads something out and says, "These 
aresmithescules. ‘ofercthe: eLéegislature;“Sacyom smay be 
prejudicing us and you may be prejudicing a witness. 

When a chairman of a legislative committee sitting 
in that chair reads something which purports to be an 
authoritative document, whether you intend it or not, 
Youwwares taking a legal position on ‘behalf of “the 
assembly. I am very hesitant about that. 


_ Mr. Chairman: I am uncertain about how to proceed 
with this, because I am not a lawyer-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: Neither am I. 


MroyvrChairmanzie=-and Wile havetTinotisftunetionedM.as ia 
judge in the past. I will tell you, though, what strikes 
me as being reasonable: In some way, people who chair 
committees must be made aware of the problem. I am not 
sure I am quite at the point where I feel each and every 
person who appears before a committee should take an 
oath tando have’ iti clearly pointed! joutlito, him thatzesn 
effect, he is testifying before a committee, but I think 
Pans pretty* close, tomit. 

I am concerned that we are getting into areas of 
discussion where we are calling in people from the 
outside to tell a committee of the Legislature what is 
goings on, and» it. is» being, done/sins a «rather. casual: 
manner. I really think that if you were to err in this 
you should overtighten the way witnesses appear. If you 
6rréed,.on.} eithers iside;...yous shouldwerrpivondthe iside aof 
extreme caution. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Yes, but how can we do that now 
when we are asking the law reform commission what we 
should’ do?) Yous are’ asking suS “to -take’' certain «interim 
decisions which I really hesitate to take. 


Zul 


Mr. Chairman: Any other comments on this? 


ERoacm. 


Mr. Mancini: I have to agree with Mr. Rotenberg, 
Mr. Chairman. Why are we going through this right now 
when we are asking other people their opinions and we 
are supposed to consider their Opinions? As one member 
of the standing committee on procedural affairs, I am 
hesitant about bogging down the committee system of the 
Legislature in all “kinds of*legalities. 

I have to concur with Mr. Ruston when he says the 
way we have been doing things has served us fairly well. 
There might be some areas of change, but to turn our 
committee systems into some type of legal structure, I, 
as onespmember of) this’ "House am not going =to°.support 
that philosophy at all. 

Our hands are tied enough | in this Legislature in 
Erying)) tot get information, and in -trying. to <get things 
done, and if we tie up our whole committee system in a 
legal structure, I think you would be taking away some 
of the rights of the members, and I am. not. going ‘to 
SuppoOmuethat -atral ll. 


Mr. Chairman: You clearly have misread my 
intention. It is not my intention to change the rules or 
to bog anybody down in anything. I am simply trying to 
POLNEeRouRyRtO. «this “committee, Land’ perhaps *‘to * other 
committees, that while you may not like all the legal 
Sturt “Myouveare » involved? “ine now--1" «del not. ike. .it 
either--the fact is the clerk has said you are involved 
in it and the legislative counsel has said you are 
involved in it and at least we had better be aware of it. 


Mr. ‘Rotenberg: I do not disagree with the point 
you made, but I think legislative counsel should be 
asked about it. Right now we have a situation we are 
unhappy with, but when the rules are changed, or when we 
know what the rules are, then legislative counsel or the 
clerk sor e.the two, jointly can: indicate -*to’ committee 
chairmen or to witnesses what the present rules are ina 
form which can be given to chairmen and possibly to 
witnesses and which will not prejudice this government 
or the members of the Legislature. 

mm ov Pnotyethink- wwe sins. thrs? »room..can- maké- -any 
deciei ons s-onissethat.i-I — haves. no) mob yection: to. -asking 
legislative counsel and possibly the clerk the question: 
"Can we put something to committee chairmen? Can we put 
something: _to*’ witnesses?” I do. not want to change 
anything that is there now, I do not want to complicate 
anything that is there now, but I have no objection to 
putting something in writing or codifying the present 
Situation if our legal counsel says we can do so without 
prejudicing any of us. 


Mre sChaurman: stlhat.. isa very iclose .to;- what .J-iam 
Erving, to cur ‘tomyou., Is it important enough now that 
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some attempt be made to forewarn the committees? 
Obviously, Giigiwoulde not. drafitis that. kines sormdocument; 
someone like the legislative counsel would do so. 


Mr. Mancini: I think we are putting the cart 
before the horse, Mr. Chairman. I do not see why we have 
to forewarn anyone about anything when we have not 
decided to do anything. 


Mr. Chairman: For much the same reason, I think, 
that we put speed limit signs on the highway. It is a 
little rough .afters the) .officerenstops [ayou stand eisave, 
"Listen, fellow, you were doing 85 kilometres per hour." 


Mrs Mancini: .Oh-avyes,, but. «thats 1simabready... the 
approved law, that is already the approved legislation. 
Here we have not approved anything. 


Mr. Chairman: It is precisely what we are doing. 


Mos.eRotenberg:.. Mr. «| Mancini y;aeditsgchiss —point oul 
disagree with you somewhat. I think ali the chairman is 
saying is let us put down, what. the, present) rules»are 
somewhere so that people will know what the present 
rules are. We want to change them, or we are unhappy 
with them but, if we can, let us let everybody know what 
the present rules are and what pitfalls there may be for 
a witness or a chairman or a member of a committee with 
the present rules. Nobody has written that down. 


Mrt. RustonzeaThe.problem:with.that, though,..is sthat 
I..don"'t think we; can state clearly» what. the. present 
rules are. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If we cannot, we cannot. All I am 
saying is if there are things we can state clearly, or 
our lawyers can state clearly, let us do it. 


Mr. Ruston: If we could state them clearly, I do 
not think we would be sending this to the Ontario Law 
Reform Commission. 


Mr. Mancini: Mr. Chairman, do you mean to tell me 
we have clear rules and laws that our committee chairmen 
are supposed to have been dealing with all these years, 
and that they have been ignored? Is that what we are 
being told here today? 


Mrs Chairman: <b will, teblavousthis mich. Lae would 
put every dollar in my pocket on a bet that if you went 
to the people chairing committees of this House this 
afternoon and asked who has read the Legislative 
AssemblyeAct,.1. think. |] could clean up in. this,..roon. 


Mr, -iMancini:. The... clerks woof the committees are 
supposed to be there informing them. 


Zo 


Mr. Chairman: I would put half the money in my 
pocket on a bet that the majority of the clerks who will 
be in these committees this afternoon will not have read 
ete 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chalrman:” You "are. all ein forea Big Maceconignt. 


Mro  ROCenNDerg. At chiwvs 'stage, 2 would only—'goO so 
far as to” put *thewquestion= to legals counsel whether or 
not something can be done. I do not think there would be 
any objection from the committee members to putting the 
question to legislative counsel whether or not this sort 
of thing can be done. I have reservations about it. 


Mr. Chairman: I am reasonably sure what will 
happen, if you choose to proceed with this, is that 
legislative counsel, if he does anything, will draft a 
memo which says, "People who chair committees should be 
aware of the standing orders and the Legislative 
Assembly Act." He will probably offer some advice that 
clerks of the committee should also be aware of it. All 
he would be doing is not changing any laws but saying to 
the people who chair committees or who advise the 
chairmen of committees, "Pay some attention to what now 
exists and be aware that there are some areas which will 
be clarified when this report comes back and that there 
are some problems." 


Mr. Rotenberg: I will not make a motion; I simply 
suggest we ask legislative counsel if something like 
this can be done without in effect saying it is going to 
be done. 


Mrs Charlton: lt. would  Supporc= that move. to, ask 
legislative counsel to see what he can pull together, 
but it seems to me there is still some misunderstanding 
here about exactly what it is we are talking about, 
judging from a couple of the comments. 

It seems to me that two things have happened. The 
Legislative *Assembiy "Act©™’*has = set- out’ rules’ * that, 
perhaps, for the most part were set in a far more formal 
time. I think what has happened over the years is that 
the committee system, intentionally, has loosened up, 
for the most part at the desire of the members, in order 
to make the democratic process a little more open and a 
little more flexible. We are now in a situation where we 
are trying to discuss new rules, or potential new rules, 
that will deal with the differences in the way we now 
Operate; and perhaps there are several different ways in 
which we now operate. 

The committees, in part at least, are already 
Operating in several new ways that do not necessarily 
concur with the existing legislation and rules in terms 
of protection both ways. It seems to me to be incumbent 
on us at least to attempt to clarify what the existing 
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rules are aS best we can through legal counsel, through 
the clerk and through this committee. 

Those committees which are operating in a much 
looser framework and the witnesses who are appearing 
before those committees should be able to understand the 
possible pitfalls we have seen in the material we have 
gone through, so that, if in their own minds they know 
something they might say might lead to one of those 
Bitfalle, they sare forewarned. “lo Gthing™ tnat 1s, the 
intention of what has been proposed here. 

Wesare notiwtrying. to,cet,. interim snules., Wey dare snot 
trying to change anything except to make things as they 
now exist a little clearer until we get to the point of 
actually being able to recommend some new rules to the 
House. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Putting up some caution flags. It 
is a good point. 


Mr. Ruston: If you want to send out a memo to all 
chairmen, maybe including the sections we are talking 
about here, .and “advising... them! that- they © and %itheirz 
witnesses should be cognizant of these facts, and that 
the chairmen should be aware of section so-and-so of the 
act so that the committee is dealing with these people 
in the proper way, I could see that. 


Mr. Rotenberg: But I think legislative counsel has 
to draw up that memo, not this committee. 


Mr. Chairman: The consensus I see in the 
committee, if I could try to express it for you, is that 
we should approach legislative counsel and ask him if it 
would be a worthwhile exercise and, if so, how to do it. 
He could Sdratt®isome! kind’ ’ofo memo Cwhich. would: Se 
circulated to people who chair committees, and most 
likely then to all members of the House, to identify the 
problem areas. If he has some suggestions about anything 
further, we would certainly listen to them, but we are 
really ;.not ina .position=<and .shouldsnot be--to (otter 
advice of a legal nature to anybody else. Are we in 
agreement on that, that we will ask him to draft that? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: There is one other matter. There 
remains a hazy area about the production of papers and 
witnesses before a committee and the use of Speaker's 
warrants. Do you feel a need to have counsel draft some 
Clarification of that, as to exactly when a committee 
can subpoena something and what that might be? 


i Mr. Rotenberg: Do you mean what the present rules 
are: 


Mr. Chairman: What the present rules provide that 
a committee may do, yes. It has been said that the 
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present rules are clear; the committees just do not 
understand them. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That might be so. Again, if there 
is deemed to be a need for this, I think this is another 
thing legislative counsel should do. 


Mr. Chairman: I think what the committee is saying 
is that we-will forward this memo to legislative counsel 
for his comments and ask him if he would be prepared to 
draft something which could then be circulated to the 
committees. 

Ave wen in agreement on thats) Welwill. try to get 
that back as soon as he can do it and present it to the 
committee. 


Agreed. 
Mr. Chairman: Any further business? 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, would it be possible for 
Our research staff to get some information from the 
other nine provinces as to the number of hours Houses in 
other jurisdictions in Canada sit--the days they sit, 
the hours, the committee sittings, et cetera? I don't 
Want (2t in great detail, but just’ a rough idea of the 
number of days or hours of sittings. 


Mr. Chairman: The latest edition of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association regional review 
has a little study. on that: One of ‘the things I noticed 
is that this House had more sitting days than any other 
parliament in Canada last year. 


Mr. Rotenberg: More than the feds? Of course, they 
had a couple of elections. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, they had a “couple of 
interruptions. 

I think that is a good idea and we will attempt to 
get, that. information for you. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Do you want to find out if we are a 
hard-working Legislature? 


Mr. Chairman: This has nothing to do with quality; 
it just has to do with the number of hours spent sitting 
in the chair. We will attempt to get that information 
for you and present it to the committee. Any further 
business? 


The committee adjourned at 11:12 a.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1980 
The. committee metvat 10:15 a.m. in) room 151. 


REPORT ON WITNESSES 
LETTER FROM MEMBER FOR YORK SOUTH 
ABC REVIEW 
COMMITTEE TRAVEL 
REPORT ON COMMITTEES 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. On the agenda this morning we 
have some matters to be clarified. 


The.,farst ‘order “of business.vis the finalization of the 
witnesses report, and you ,will .see ‘attached to the agenda a 
paragraph which perhaps could be inserted in that report. This is 
as close aS we can come to providing any guidance or direction. 
You may recall the matter was raised whether or not some direction 
ought to be offered to members of the House and people who chair 
committees, and whether it was possible. We were asked to see if 
legislative counsel and/or the Speaker's office could provide us 
with some background on that. I am afraid this is as close as we 
are going to get. 


Is there anything else that any member wishes to add? There 
may be further information brought about that later on. Do any of 
you have any remarks you want to make on this? 

Mr. Rowe: Let the buyer beware. 

Mr. Chairman: Can we have a motion then to adopt the report? 

Mr..M. Davidson moves adoption of the report. 

Any discussion? All those in favour? 

Motion agreed to. 


LETTER FROM MEMBER FOR YORK SOUTH 


Mr. Chairman: The second matter of business this morning is 
the letter from the member for York South (Mr. MacDonald) pointing 
out to members of the committee that there was a resolution passed 
in the House seeking some direction as to-- 


Mr. Rowe: I don't know where he gets the word “unanimous." 


Mr. Chairman: I believe there being no dissent, it was read 
as being unanimous. 


Are there any comments? 


x 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a problem this morning 
figuring out how this comes into the committee's operation. I am 
not totally convinced that Chas really ES@ i. pale eae our 
responsibility. 


If © vecall, ‘Mr.) MacDonald's ’resdlution “had to do with all 
parties and the hiring of certain people in positions who are more 
or less answerable to the Legislative Assembly to some extent, I 
guess that is what you would call it--Speakers and Ombudsmen and 
so forth--and I just don't see how it falls into the ambit of 


procedural affairs. 


I might be wrong, and I am open to the views of others, but 
right now I don't see where we could be a part of that. 


Mr. Chairman: I should point out to the committee that prior 
to sending the letter Mr. MacDonald came to me and discussed the 
matter, and he brought up a rather interesting point that when the 
House passes a resolution what then occurs and, of course, 
according to the books, is nothing. The House, having made up its 
mind, that's good enough. 


In this instance, his resolution dealt with a matter which 
Has to do, “in a. sense, with the privi veges -of the House, @ands on 
another sense with the procedures which the House uses to do 
certain things. Traditionally, the kind of (things tGnat= were 
pointed out in his resolution are really done by the Premier of 
the province in consultation with the cabinet and several other 
folks. In theory it iS an exercise carried on by the House. 


For example, the House chooses the Speaker. The practice and 
the traditions of the House are somewhat different from that. 
There is always a measure of consultation involved, but it is 
rather unstated as to what that consultation involves. 


I pointed out to Donald that I thought the most appropriate 
course Of action. was to.send .us a letter on. it, stick itvon the 
agenda, and when we complete our review of the standing orders the 
next time around we will then be aware of what the resolution was 
and we will deal with the matter at that time. I don't sense any 
Great urgency .in..the. matter, but it might ‘call for some 
alterations to the standing orders, or the practices of the House, 
and we would be prepared to deal with it at that time. 


The House has passed a resolution which I don't think we 
would want to ignore. It is a question though of whether that 
would get put into standing orders, whether it would be part of a 
report. Whether or not this committee would take on that 
responsibility is another matter. It may well belong somewhere 
else. We would simply be aware of a resolution that was passed and 
would at some point report to the House with some recommendations 
about how it might be implemented. That's about where it is. 


Mre. Rustons 1f Jomiqnuc,, Mr. Chavrman, =) crink DLOobpasl ye ithe 
Mrght. ber the route. i “think: tt would havestoube inva report... 
don't think it could be in the changing of the rules, but if we 
were to deal with it, it may be in a report. I have some 
reservations about our involvement in it although, I must admit, I 


=) 
didn't look into it that much, and maybe I should have. 


Mr. Rowe: I have the same reservations as I expressed last 
week. The Speaker, of course, is appointed by the House and, as I 
mentioned oft-times, someone else may nominate another person as 
Speaker. It happened in BC and they go by similar rules to ours. 


When it comes to hiring the permanent professionals of the 
House, I think that is a little different--the Clerk of the House 
and the first clerk assistant that Mr. MacDonald included. Do you 
get down to the sergeant-at-arms, and people like that? Maybe not 
the sergeant-at-arms, but it was left open-ended anyway. 


There were quite a large number. I just forget the complete 
list he had, but it seems to me that is a different function 
completely. We should not be involved, and I argued that way. 
eueretore,. Tsiwouldn tr"want. toetakelactionhon "it “right now. As va 
matter of fact, I don't believe the hiring has anything to do with 
Our rules of procedure. 


Pe ZOD AS Mh. 


Mr. Chairman: .i.-thankOrthel connection “comes “from several 
angles. The committee is working its way through changes in the 
Standing orders which may nor may not be affected by this, the 
Belationship.. of certain = people who, in theory anyway, . are 
employees of the House, and serve all members equally. 


Mr. Rowe: Or serve as the caretaker. And I don't think the 
House needs to hire the caretaker. 


Mr. Chairman: I wouldn't draw the analogy between the 
Speaker and the caretaker. However, you are experienced. 


Mr. Rowe: You say they work for the House--one just as much 
as the other. 


MretmeChairman:, So 1 would “take (it “that--we—would-— simply 
receive the correspondence from Mr. MacDonald, and we would leave 
it on our agenda. We may be reporting subsequently on related 
Matters, and we would include it in that. 


Mr. Rowe: May I just point out one other big difference. I 
don't think it was mentioned by anyone, including myself last 
week. The Speaker, at the moment, is a temporary person, and he is 
there for the life of a government, or two governments, whatever 
it might be, then he moves on. 


The Clerk of the House, and the first clerk assistant, I 
consider are more permanent employees, all other things being 
Peel selieve canny Gut Or, cheyocanvbe tired, I. suppose. (But “iy think 
they are in a different category from people who, in my opinion, 
are in the same category as the Speaker. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comments on the matter? If there 
are no further comments then we will simply receive the letter and 
deal with it at a subsequent date where it seems appropriate to 
Sraivic it ins 


ABC REVIEW 


The next item of buSiness is the agency review. We have had 
some discussion with the House leaders, and a Dit of 
correspondence. They seem to prefer that the motion to include the 
Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers of Ontario be not a singular motion 
dealing with one agency, but rather take a broader approach to it. 
We do not have in writing specifically what motion they would 
like, but in conversation with the House leaders the indication I 
got is that they wanted to implement the recommendation we made in 
our first report that all agencies come under the purview of the 
committee--whether that be by the mechanism of tabling an annual 
report or it simply be broadened. 


It would strike me that the simplest way to do this is not 
to draft a report and table it and schedule a debate, but rather 
to prepare a motion which the government House leader would then 
read to the House to change the boundaries of what activities or 
agencies come before the committee. With your permission, we will 
take it upon ourselves to draft such a motion, and send it to the 
government House leader. If it meets with his concurrence that 
would be the vehicle under which we would make this change. Before 
the orders of the day he can stand and put a motion that has been 
agreed to by all three parties. It strikes me as being not 
particularly appropriate to schedule a debate on something like 
this. 


Are there any comments? 
Mr. Ruston: Sounds reasonable. Mr. Chairman. 


-Mr. Chairman: Okay. If we have your agreement then we will 
proceed using that technique. Mr. Eichmanis, do you have a revised 
list of witnesses, as it says? 


MrasvEVChmanis:eeit\is-iny preparation,..ie think \Mr.o Rotenberg 
indicated that he would like to have umbrella organizations 
dealing iwithwenomthbern Ontario, sand mal dtave in) Lact ett ndsma 
northeastern and a northwestern chamber of commerce, and I put 
those on the list. 


lL have added further to the list on the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board. Again, I think Mr. Rotenberg indicated he would 
Wanti.<cO* nave... the.» Christians .tabouranunions. There are two 
organizations, and I have put them on the list. 


I have added others to the lottery corporation, the Retail 
Merchants Association of Ontario. And there are other 
Organizations which the chairman indicated are not affiliated with 
the sate and I have also put them on the list. So all those are on 
Ene “lst. 


Mr. Chairman: I would take it any members who might have 
other groups they would like informed about the hearings or 
invited to make presentations here, you would feel free to inform 
John of what those are and we will attempt to keep the rest of the 
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committee aware of any groups that would be invited in. Any 
further comments? 


Mr. Rowe: Just one question: Are we talking about groups on 
which there is no government appointment? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. My concern, to reiterate it once again, 
is that once you begin this process you can have an extremely 
large number who have nothing to do with the agency that's under 
review. As Mr. Rowe points out, there are no-- 


Nive Se OWS ss WOU olen readily thinking, Offa droppse=that tare 
affected, I guess, by some of our formal agencies. 


COMMITTEE TRAVEL 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. The next item of business is, as you may 
recall, the committee decided it would like to go to the federal 
House to have a series of meetings with the committees there; the 
clerk was mentioned, the Speaker, a number of individuals were 
mentioned. 


In our initial discussions with federal staff they indicated 
Eney wouldhappreciaten ai ghittle bit lof. time to -get ‘settled sintor a 
new session. We are now at that point where we could begin to make 
arrangements as to when. We need three or four weeks to set it up, 
perhaps less, but if you have any specific people who the members 
of the committee would like to meet, could you make those known 
now? 


You mentioned Mie MacFarlane--Gus MacFarlane, former 
government whip. Are there any others? Mr. Pinard, government 
House leader. I would take it that essentially you want to meet 
with the House leaders for each of the caucuses there, perhaps the 
Speaker and a representative from the clerk's office. 


Are there any others you would like to enter into 
discussions with? 


Could we get some indication of whether you want to sit 
through some of their committee sessions? 


Mr. Charlton: Might it be useful if we tried to have a look 
at the committee chairmen and see which of them has been a 
Chairman long enough to have some sense of how they are operating 
and so on, and meet with two or three of the committee chairmen? 


Mr. Chairman: The other matter which has to be kind of 
settled in short order is precisely when. We discussed a two-day, 
three-night routine, either Sunday, Monday and Tuesday and come 
back on Tuesday, or a Wednesday, Thursday and Friday kind of 
thing. 


We would appreciate some latitude on that, but I need to 
have some kind of commitment on the part of the members that they 
will clear their own schedules in order to attend. Are there any 
preferences in that regard? 


6 
Mr. Rowe: Are we talking about July? 
Mr. Chairman: No. 
Mr. Rowe: Or August? 
Mr. Chairman: Late May, early June. 


Mr. Ruston: The first part of the week would be preferable 
for me. I would think that would be open. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there other members who have a preference 
on whether it's the beginning of the week or the end of the week? 


Okay, we wills proceed then..to, find the time which is 
convenient to them and we will attempt to stay in contact with the 
members so you can clear your own schedules. It is not necessary, 
I suppose, that everyone goes, but again I think it is important 
that we have representatives from each of the parties that are on 
the committee and that as many of you as possible attempt to 
attend for all or part of the sessions. 


Mr. Mancini: What about the Quebec assembly, Mr. Chairman? 
Has there been any discussion about that, since it's our sister 
province and almost as large as ours? 


Mr. Chairman: I would be prepared to entertain such a 
motion. I am not sure that we would be received with open arms 
just now; they have another piece of business in front of them. 


Mr. Mancini: Oh, yes, but they'll get that business done and 
go on to regular business. 


Os 30) fete In 
Mr. Chairman: We hope so! 


Franklyi,mel would: suggest pthatrati you Gidawanteto wisi tactic 
Quebec assembly, we might consider that to be something that we 
couldwdoe un ,thertiall, rathers .thangnow. elf, vom heave*.any piother 
concerns in that regard I would appreciate hearing them. 


Any other matters which you want to raise about the travels 
of the committee? 


Mr. Ruston asked for some information on the times of 
Sittings of other Legislatures. We have that material prepared now 
and we have copies of it. I don't know whether you want to just 
receive that information now or-- 


REPORT ON COMMITTEES 


The final order of business for this morning, unless other 
Members have something to raise: The members will recall that off 
and on we have been debating committees--what they do; how they 
function; the role of members; the role of people who chair the 
committees; what's suitable for a committee to put on its agenda; 
how itviorders its business; the size of the committee; 
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Substitution. We have made a number of attempts to get some kind 
of a direction going. 


On my own initiative I have prepared the draft which you now 
have and I put it before you so we have a focal point for 
discussion. I'm not sure that there's a consensus in the committee 
about this, but at least it does represent a point of view to 
which I subscribe. 


I think sooner or later we have to get some pieces of paper 
in front of the committee and deal with them, and that's 
essentially what I have done. So whether you might agree with this 
Or not, at least we've got a piece of paper which I hope we can 
now work with. 


Io am going to suggest some rather unusual means of 
proceeding with this. I sense that the members of the committee 
have not arrived at a consensus on this yet and that there is a 
need to have an informal set of discussions before we begin any 
kind of formal work. So I have attempted to put before you a 
document which is not radical in nature, which adheres to at least 
what is my interpretation of what Camp proposed. 


Hepechink zt includes Va-onumber? of, ‘things that “we “have 
discussed about staffing, about agendas, about procedures, about 
how the committees function, about the size of committees, so at 
least an attempt has been made to try to include as many things as 
we have, as a committee, discussed in the last year. I guess it's 
just my own personal frustration that we do not appear to be 
getting anywhere with it and I very much would like to get us 
around to that point where we would, I hope, by the end of this 
session be able to report to the House that we have looked at the 
Size, the structure and the functions that committees perform 
around here and that we have arrived at a consensus. 


What I am going to suggest to you is that you simply receive 
the draft that is before you now and that we schedule in the next 
couple of weeks either committee meetings--and I really am not 
Sure that it would be useful to have the Hansard running while all 
of this is on until we are ready to deal with it. I will suggest 
to you that we receive this morning this draft report from me, 
that we attempt to schedule a couple of occasions when we can sit 
down for perhaps an hour or so and simply talk about committees, 
and when we have finished that then I think we could become more 
formal and deal with this draft report on committees. 


Could I hear some discussion about that? 


Mr. Mancini: I think yqur suggestion is very good, Mr. 
Chairman--that we look at this and plan to have some meetings on 
ii. 2 think that's the only logical course to take. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, we're in agreement then that we will 
receive it as a draft and that we will attempt in~the next couple 
of weeks perhaps to forgo--is it possible to forgo the committee 


meeting next week? 


What I'll attempt to do is see if it's possible not to have 
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a formal committee meeting next week but simply to have the 
members meet. Basically I am trying to get some consensus on this 
and it appears to be eluding me and has done so for about a year. 


It wouldn't bother me in the least if we sat down and said 
that there is a clear difference of opinion and there are three 
options or 65 options available for the House to consider and here 
they are, pick them, or if the committee says we're happy about 
the way in which the committees function around here and there are 
no problems so we shouldn't bother with it. I'm looking now for a 
resolution to something which has been hanging around for a long 
while, since Camp first wrote about it in the early 1970s, so we 
have that. 


Any further discussion on it? 


Mr... Ruston: IP'would “like to *7Sttdy 05 > Pande) then~.-Navesran 
informal meeting. We could study it first and mark the places that 
we're “interested “in ) and ‘then>..seé ato wes could? ¥.come, —- to, «some 
consensus. I don't see how else you can deal with it. I think it's 
a good idea to have something in a form that we can start from. At 
Yeast 1t's av-start. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comments? 


Mr. M. Davidson: I agree with what you have just stated, Mr. 
Chairmans *1l-wWouldiebetquite) prepared, mtosmove siem but) thinker 
should allow the other members of the committee to have the 
opportunity to look through it and see if there is something in 
there that they may disagree with. 


I agree, however, that it has been an ongoing discussion on 
the part of this committee for a little better than a year, I 
believe, and surely we are going to have to get to a point where 
we resolve something regarding committees here, either that they 
are functioning in the manner that we would like them to function 
or that there are areas where we can make changes in an attempt to 
improve the committee structure. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comment? 
Any further business? 


The committee adjourned at 10:40 a.m. 
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REPORT ON COMMITTEES 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. We will start on the second 
item first. le may recall that we have, on occasion, talked about 
an alteration Sp”what would be the best technique for altering the 
terms of reference of the committee. In consultation with the 
House leaders, this is the proposal. The draft report is here. If 
the committee would move it, it would get put on the agenda of the 
House. I assume then this matter would not be subject to a great 
deal of debate but would be called as an order and put. Gear fies 
require that we table the report, it goes on the Order Baper and 
is printed so that each and every citizen here can find out what 
we are talking about and there will be no surprise votes on it. 

Since we have consulted with everybody we could find I don't 
think there is going to be much surprise in this one. 

. een wa 

Mr. M. Davidson: a full evening for discussion? 

Mr. Chairman: This may take a week. We may have to bring in 
the cameras, do the language stuff. The recommendation for a draft 
report is before you. Could I have a motion? 

Me; —RUStone=1.S0 move’ 

Mr. Chairman: Is there any discussion on it? Okay, there is 
a word change in the second last line. The word "major" is struck 
and the word "majority" is inserted. 


“ 7 
Mr. M. Davidson: Rather than major? 


ab P-1010-2 May 157-1980 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. Any further discussion? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr.. Chairman: In case you are wondering about the last vote, 
if yowoare sittingsuprigkt, that. Counts as ayes" vote. 

COMMITTEE TRAVEL 

Twolother matters: that should be rectified. First of all, 1 
have a letter from the Board of Internal Economy dated May 7 
regarding the 1980-81 budget review. "Following your appearance 
before the Board of Internal Economy at meeting number 480 held on 
May 5th, 1980, the following minute was recorded by the board. 
eee em Hea Standing Procedural Affairs Committee. Moved by Mr. 
Gregory, seconded by ieee mininicon that the 1980-81 budget of the 
Standing Procedural Affairs Committee in the amount of $43,769 be 
reduced accordingly to reflect the decision of the board that only 
three committee members visit Westmin ster. Note: Mr. Martel 
opposed the motion. Yours sincerely, Robert J. Ealeninic ae 

This leaves the committee with an interesting problem. The 
board, in its infinite wisdom has reduced the budget, but the 
boarc aneits intinite wisdom, has not told us how much it has 


reduced the budget by. So that, in fact, gam do not have a budget. 


Now I seek the guidance and wisdom of the committee. 


I don't know what 








the budget is. 

board is empowered to do [any ind tc Wants torco) virtual lyre 

thought the Board of Internal Economy was reviewing the budgets of 
waiw 

the committees and that @™& their prime purpose, fiscal control. 


It appears that in this instance, the board has not bothered to 


set a dollar amount for the budget, but rather has decided who 


DY 
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(Mr. Chairman) 





will do what. I don't know where we do from here. 


Mr. M. Davidson: The question, of course, is certainly the 
board can review the budget, but do they have the right to 
determine what it is the committee shall be doing? I don't believe 
that's the case. They may say, "Well, we are certainly not going 
to give you the amount of money you are asking for," but I don't 
think they have the right to decide what action a committee will 
take. 

Mr. Chairman: I would feel much better, quite frankly, had 


the board, in its wisdom, decided to reduce the budget by an 







amount of money. 


WThat, it would seem to me, to clearly be their 





job and although I might disagree with it, I couldn't argue that 
that is what the Board of Internal Economy is to do: But, in fact, 
I don't know now that the committee has a budget. Every budget I 
have ever seen in every municipal, or provincial or local piece of 
business that I have been at, was Wa about, “How many dollars can 
a = This motion does not make referenceVa dollar amount. 

Mr. Ruston: Read the motion again, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: The motion that was moved there GM was moved 
by Mr. Gregory and seconded by Mr. Johnson that "the 1980-81 
budget of the Standing Procedural Affairs Committee in the amount 
of $43,769 be reduced accordingly to reflect the decision of the 


board that only three committee members visit Westmipjster. Note: 


Mr. Martel opposed the motion." 


Now, I will tell you that enepeya couple of other problems 
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(Mr. Chairman) 


associated with that. I want to remind you that three committee 
members do not constitute a quorum, so that, in fact, the 
committee could not meet during that time period. 

Mr. Mancini: We could pass each other notes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: You could pass each other notes, but I will 
point out to you one other small thing. If the committee does not 
meet and have a quorum, there is no per diem, nor is there any 
provision for taking staff. I must tell you that 1 am at a BEEeor 
a loss here. I don't know whether the board has approved that 
three members of this committee take a vacation in Britain this 
summer or what. But as far as I am concerned, I don't know what 
the budget for the committee is. I do not know in what directzionel 
will move now and I am ina bit of a quandaty . It certainly would 
have been helpful had I been present for the discussion which the 
board had on our budget and I was present after a slight delay to 
make a presentation. Then I was, as they say in the trade, 
"excused(, ) while the board considered the matter. 

Does anyone have a suggestion for me? 

Mr. Rowe: I think it would be wrong to go without staff for 
number one. 

Mele Chavrnansaietthink (it jwouldsber wrong ,.to go .without,the 
committee. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, for you 
to try to arrange a meeting between yourself and the board, 
oe to get some ,ideavof justuwhatein the nell type of budget 
it is they expect us to be operating @—_ Given that there is no 
figure established, I don't know. I would imagine the way that 


motion is written to reflect whatever it may be depending upon 


i" 
‘ei 
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(Mr. M. Davidson) 
what it iS you cared to do when you went to Westmin Ster, that 
could probably wipe out the total budget. 

Mr. Ruston: As far as you mentioned about a quorum, Mr. 
Chairman, I would suppose that you could set up a subcommittee and 
the subcommittee could consist, certainly, of three members. I 
don't think there is any problem with that. 

Mr oo Ghanrman:teneS7* SNere, Ls. ae problem.,Jdi you; rétall eineour 
committee deliberations, which we have not passed in a formal way, 

in discussing subcommittees we suggested that each 
subcommittee of a committee would have a representative from each 
political party there and someone to chair the session. Now on my 
fingers that comes out to four. 

Mr. Rowe: You were not there for the discussion leading up 
Lo thisemotron, elegather. 

Mr. Chairman: No, I was invited in to make a presentation. 
The board, in fact, seemed somewhat Surprised and did not 
understand that the committee had, in fact, lowered its budget. 
They first asked me to defend the increase. However, I did point 
out to them that this year's budget was lower than last year's. We 
went over some matters and I pointed out that essentially what we 
had done was removegp a budget allocation for consultants gimp we 
were not using, lawyers' fees, because we have tended to use staff 
already present in the assembly, either upstairs in the library or 


legislative counsel. But most of the information that we wanted, 


we were able to gather from people who were already here> 






eee 


P-1020 follows 
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(Mr. Chairman) 
te—getkerfremthepeeple— renee treme and on salary. ® 
\ee were not using outside consultants or outside lawyers. It 
seemed not sensible to budget for things ‘tigmt we didn't use. 

There was some discussion about who would go to Westmin§ster 
and why we would go. I went through an explanation of that. I 
pointed out to the board that it was unlikely @@™® all members of 
the committee would aoe) se members of the committee had indicated 
test they would not go,and SoOg undoubtedlye the budget was higher 
than what we would actually use because not all members would go, 

that Ww" — 

butpit appeared to me am we would have a quorum and S-_!, we 
could go. At that point, I think there were a couple of other 
questions but that was about the extent of the presentation. They 
thanked me kindly and told me I would get an answer within half an 


hour. Of course, two days later I did get an answer. 


Mm. 
Mr.| Davidson: Certainly the resolution requires some 
, not onl 
Clarification«from.the boardsasztonwhat their. intent is,jin terms 
> 


Of Quem the budgetary requirements of this committeees . 

Mr..Chairman: I am told, imme 3 Little pirafin my iett ear, 
that the staff of the Board of Internal Economy has been directed 
to come up with the ntbhided eats) (ace sed is certainly an unusual way to 

) what would happen 

conduct budget proceedings. I could imagine[if the Oshawa city 
eounci | decided, tm "Well, that's a nice number, but we want you 
to do two or three other things and the staff will let you know 
what the final number is." I am not accustomed to those kinds of 
budgetary constraints. 


Mrs Charlton:oMre §Chairmanyetewouldsbikes toamovel thatwetne 


Cam 
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tir. Cheanvd-ton) 
Chairman resubmit the budget to the Board of Internal Economy as 
it was originally ae se Nc iat an explanation of the problems 
they have created in terms of the budget itself and the trip to 

; hor +he charrman 
Westminster, and a make it clear to the Board of Internal Economy 
that we don't wish to send three members on a vacation this summer 
to Britaine q@gm@m&!f the committee is going to Westmingster, we 
want the committee and staff to go so that the discussions Wa 
this committee has on the findings at Westmingster thereafterg are 
of some use to each and every one of us. If they don't wish us to 
rae Showl 

GO. to Westmingster, tat theyfreduce the budget properly by 
Striking that item and setting a new amount for the budget. 


Mr. Chairman: That's a rather lengthy motion. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I hope you wrote that downewe 





Mr. Chairman: I think we have the gist of the motion, which 
is to seek clarification from the board and to ask for a specific 
approved amount. Baeble understanding that they may actually 
get around to that. Any discussion on the intent of the motion? We 
will go to work on the wordingew# 

Mr. Rotenberg: For clarification, I think you really should 
go back to the board, maybe formally, or informally. Maybe some 
other members of this committee should have some discussion with 
members of the Board of Internal Economy for clarification. im 
et You have at least one member on the board, and some of us on 
this side have several members on the Board of Internal Economy. 
We might be able to clarify it. I would agree that three members 
aren't enough, although,as you say, all eightmoteus@arenf&tagoirnd. 


a 
Possibly if you had an aoe sete n ie the board of how many really 


Pr 
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(Mr. Rotenberg) 
want to go, it might clarify our position, SaFaweMA That might be 
of some assistance. When do you intend to go back to the Board of 
Internal Economy? 

Mr. Chairman: Perhaps part of this is my fault because I did 
indicate to the board that we would be pleased to invite, since 
our whole committee wasn't going, people like] House leaders,as we 


~ 


did on the visit to Washington.and/if there were additional people 


> 
who could clear the time, it would be a useful exercise. 
Come 
Mr. Rotenberg: That wouldn't #@ from our budget, though. 


Mr. Chairman: No, it would not come from our budget 


allocation, but it would supplement the numbers. There might be 


others who would quite, Participate. 
Gey cd Wie BD, SAmeL 

Mr. Rowe: 4-roaming around England at thej}time. 

Mr. Chairman: I am not sure whether the board felt that 
three people from the committee and then the three House leaders 
would carry ‘this out,or what.e2 wasinot= partyaivomchat discussion 
and I don't know clearly what their intent was. You see, I thought fa 
in explaining that not all members of the committee would go, Ga 
I had pointed out to them that, in fact, the budget would be more 
than Wie was nSay ata 

me if Tim wrona, bur di aha L, beat! Pam 

Mr. Rowe: memuamaes Correct ree Mr. Chairman; Sb», 
they would not be going ace a 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ruston sent a letter to the committee, 
which we have, which indicates clearly that he will not go and 


that other members of that caucus will not go. qm 


(P-1025 follows) 
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~ gyre ceaeeeeQt ene SSH-Sl-S . saa i 
Mr. Rotenberg: I don’t know if this-letter Speaks for his 


Colleagues OF NOt ()brebdppmeaptetetepy 
Mr. Chairman: Would you like to table the matter and see if 
some informal discussions might clarify the situation? 


ea) Sunapee that tho” 
Mr. Rotenberg; Ge Chairmange and such other members of 


this committee as the chairman deems advisableg have an informal 
m Cmbtrs 

discussion with some/of the Board of Internal Economy to clarify 

teevlhatasenot aamotcronnGg thakecme gestures 


Mr. Chairman: I feel that I need some clarification, and time 


is of the essence if this is to occur. I [think we] would/have not 


more than two weeks to make such arrangements. 

Mr. Rotenberg: Did you have any dates in mind, Mr. Chairman? 
Have you had any preliminary discussions with Westmin@’ster emaneee 

Mr. Chairman: This is where we are hung up. We can hardly 
Make arrangements without having approvals for the financial part 
of it, and as that iS now in some kind of suspended animation, I 
frankly don't know where we go. : 

nfor mal 

Mr. M. Davidson: Would you suggest nian discussions? 
Are you Suggesting we talk to the board or the House leaders? Who 
would you talk to? 

MrecChairmnaneLedraypras*a matter“of fact, try tovexplain 
this matter to my own House leader, who is on the Board of Internal 


) 


Economy. He was the only member who opposed this particular 
QQ =, 
motion. I would suggest that gm others wim might talk to 
Se 
those who are on the board,/who in fact have more members on the 


Pr ALevens perhaps that might clarify it. At the very least, I 


> 
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(Mr. Chairman) 
think we @® need to have a specific dollar amount for the budget. 
As this stands, I am not sure mm there actually is a budget that 
is workable. ge fFhat 1Sapart OfLvour problem. 1 don sense = Clear 
consensus here,except perhaps to table the matter and to seek, 
through private discussions, some resolution. aa Rerhaps , ama 
tas by the time we come back , tat the board will have got ah 
around to setting a dollar amount. 

Mr. Rotenberg: I think, Mr. Chairman, in whatever 
discussions you have with the board, you should have a reasonable 
indication for the board of how many people from this committee 
will actually be going which would help with the budget. You gimeamme— 
talking originally about eight members of the committee plus two 
staff, which is 10 possible. Now of those 10 possibles, how many 
actually nemmenaammaian would be Sera That mightegivetyou arbetter 
iGeamsofwhowatottalkiitorthe i boardenistienlLdtertusettesixeoreisceit 
ene e What are we talking about? pipe, Sea 


Mr. Chairman: You see, again, what I find unusual about the 


motion that was passed there is that it restricts the movement of 


TR 
committee members. It doesn't talk about staff. wumninee fn fact, 


L£ vex wantemt to, we could proceed to Westminpster with three 
VJ 


members of the committee and hire 35 other staffers and go. That, 
of course, would conform with the intent of the motion, 
nonsensical as it might seem. I wish the staff would stop jumping 
up and down at that suggestion. 

Are we in agreement then that we will table the matter for 
another week (seek clarification,(tf that's not forthcoming, we 


7, 


will then proceed to go formally before the board. 


femme Agreed, ml 


Qr 
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Mr. Chairman: mm jt would be of some assistance if pag 
CON 2 of , ; 
Riek you the clerk of the committee to give us an 
indication of whether or not you are prepared to go. 

Now the second matter of committee travel is the matter of 
ene Ottawa Visit. As you recall, Vin our -initral-dirseussions "with 
staff at Ottawa, they said it would not be a particularly good 
Ae visit until after May 208 and probably on into the first 
week of June. Could I now get some indication from the members of 
the committee as to ggMMMB your preference Ms for dates on that? 

Mr. Rowe: It was indicated in the paper the other day that 

‘ throukhouwte 
they expect to be sitting ene July, dA 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Rowe: It might take the pressure off ee ae busy 
WHMBM winding up, working towards a recess, shall we say, to 
arrange something in July. Has that been considered? I thought , 
really, that it “had"been. 

awa 
Mr. Chairman: I would think ggg your option is that 
elt .O 
somelt ime in the month of June we would attempt to go,or nee 
The 
hide be postponed until the early part of Julys/latter part of 
POne or Searly tpartcof July. 


Mr. Rotenberg: My preference would be for when our House is 


not sitting, if we have preferences. If everybody else wants to go 


during June, I would, but my preference would be, depending onerue 





(P-1030 follows) \ 
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(Mr. Rotenberg) 

Westmingster, my preference would be for July probably, rather 
than & June, because there are a lot of things coming up, 
especially in the month of June. We have responsibilities here. 
Bt I might meme fix it, and Pind he NSt secoulLaenat Co 
because something might come up in the House that we would have to 
bewatw) Laehink) Lor myifirst pone, eb ewouldurathertschedule@styagr 
Ottawa is sitting through July, when we are not sitting. Then 
there is no pressure. We are better off. 

Mr. Charlton: Just one comment, Mr. Chairman. I don't have 
any problem with any time during June or the first two or three 
weeks of July. I would just like to inform you that I -have 
vacation booked from July 19f& until the end of the month. My 
preference would obviously be that we do it before July 19. 

Rotenberg: Weucould close upon June it which is 
rai s the target sacs might go Gn ke Following 


week. 
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a Ny =, ——— : EO ee Ne Ba Ey me are Ne na SE 
Mr. Chairman: I almost hear a consensus that the visit to 


the federal Parliament ought to be at the conclusion of this 


session and that would mean probably the last week of June or the 







first week of July. Are we in agreement on that? 


< Sas 






calendars for those two weeks until we can set this up? 


D 
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Mr. Rotenberg: Which two weeks a cos thot 7 


Mr. Chairman: The last week of June or the first week of 
July at the conclusion of this session, is what we are saying. Are 
we in agreement? 

Mr. Rotenberg: Our tentative date for Westmingster was the 
second week in July, was it? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, the second week. 

Mr. Rotenberg: That's the week of July QR WG 

Mr. Chairman: I don't have a calendar, but_-- 

Mr. ROLenberg: Lt ts ta iMonaay. 

Mr. Chairman: Any further questions about any of the matters 
that have been discussed wep until now? 

REPORT ON COMMITTEES 

Mr. Chairman: olive next matter is the report on 
committees. You may recall that you have a draft report which is 
before you and we were considering what might be the most 
appropriate way to proceed with it. A suggestion was made that an 
informal meeting would be the best way to do that. I am told that 
it is not kosher for this committee to have a dinner meeting, 
unlike some other committees around here who do have dinner 
meetings. 

Me. Rotenberg: I can arrange a kosher meal. 

ILE LLL LLL LLL LEE SOLE IETS GET 

Mr. Chairman: You just bought yourself an obligation. Is it 
carried unanimously? 

Mr. Rowe: How does that fit in with the Scarsdale Diet? 

Mr. Rotenberg: What do you mean, we can't have a dinner 
meeting? 


Mr. Chairman: I am informed by my aoa a ama the 


DE 


(Mr. Chairman) 
rules do not provide for dinner meetings. 

Mr. Rotenberg: All you are worried about is the expense. 

Mr. Chairman: I will take it, yes. 

Mrs Rotenberg: But seven members could sit around for dinner 
and each pick up cameo tab and we could have an informal 


meeting. 


Mr. Chairman: If that is agreeable, we can proceed that eaves 


Mr. M. Davidson: I don't understand that, Mr. Chairman, 


because I have attended breakfast meetings with a committee wp hie Ll, 


picked up the tab. 

Mr. PCGhairman: Lomust admit, thateladidnat getato eate lact 
Monday at the Board of Internal Economy but it struck me that they 
were rolling in the trucks full of sandwiches. However, this is 
not exactly the kind of matter that I would choose to go to the 
barricades about, Particulady if it was downstairs. 

Mey eManDawildsonwsbDuning athe ;duscuseionsor the, final report 
On SBA! 3.) a that was held over a breakfast meeting which the 
committee chairman picked up. 

Mr. oRotéenberg: What’rules are ek haven't got any 
expenses for-- 

Mr. M. Davidson: First of all, we don't have any budget to 
Payre 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, that's our first problem. We don't have a 
budget. At any rate, are we in agreement that we could find a time 
at which the members of the committee would assemble somewhere for 
an informal discussion of this draft report? Does anyone have a 
suggestion? 


Mrs Rotenberg: IswouldsuggestsaeitheryayTuesday on a 


Wig 
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(Mr. Rotenberg) 
Thursday downstairs at dinner time, if it would be convenient, if 
we are going to do it over the dinner hour. 

Mr. Chairman: What about this evening? 


Mr.{Davidson: lam not -able to attend this-evening,,.Mr. 


Chairman. Next Tuesday or HS Pine nuc. lca kt. atrenc 






this evening. 





(P-1035 follows) 
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Mr. Rotenberg: Both Tuesday and Thursday of next week are 
out for me. 
Mr. Chairman: Okay, let's attempt then to schedule in the 
following week, that kind of a discussion. 
Mr. Rotenberg: You might even try lunch one day before the 
House. 
Mr. Chairman: Lunch on Tuesday? 
Mr. Rowe: Evening is better because unless you are really 


tied up or occupied for the evening session, you might be able to 


stretch it if necessary. 





Mr. Chairman: 
generally look for excuses Gam to get out of caucus. 
Mr. Rowe: How about next Tuesday? 
Mr. Chairman: I can't Tuesday evening. It looks like it will 
be the following week, then. Okay, we will attempt to arrange the 
week after Suge Vernet GY al Thursday ee aes to eight o'e [oe 
Ques meeting. 
Mr. Rowe: On Tuesday, many of us have an obligation. 
Mr. Chairman: Since we are paying for this ourselves, are 
the members prepared to go someplace where they serve actual food? 
Mr. 0My Davidson: Most certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: We will attempt to find a reasonably priced 
Place that has a small room where we could sit and converse on 
thatg Agreed? If they have to serve kosher food, Mr. Rotenberg, 


you may be asked to select the spot. Any further business? 
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As there is no further business, the committee 





stands adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 10:36 a.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 


THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1980 


The committee met at 10:11 a.m. in room 151. 


COMMITTEE BUDGET; 
LETTER FROM HOUSE LEADER 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum and I will call the meeting to 
order. 


xOU “May” recall’ “that -<at’’ the “Iast© meeting swe ‘décided to 
suspend debate on Mr. Charlton's motion pending some consultation, 
as they say, with various members of the Board of Internal 
Economy. For whatever reason, the matter was not raised there, so 
I assume the committee would now want to resume the debate on Mr. 
Charlton's motion. We have typed it out and put it before the 
committee. We will hear from Mr. Charlton, Mr. Rotenberg and 
anybody else who wishes to comment. 


MesnCnar. con: si thank youypeMrasChabrmanem rtivseems! «towne that 
we have been dealt with in a rather strange fashion by the Board 
of Internal Economy, as have a number of other committees this 
Werieimns ~ a -resule Vlief= "thes board 's®lvdctioniMine@thescases0f oftr 
budget--not having set any particular figure and, therefore, 
leaving this committee with really no budget in place--and as my 
motions says, it is my feeling that we should resubmit our budget 
as it was originally submitted. 


I also feel the chairman should include with that budget an 
explanation, first of all, of the reason why we are resubmitting 
it so that we do end up with a figure from the board. I think we 
would like to include in that the specifics of where the cuts are 
being made. 


I think the chairman should also include in the explanation 
to the board the fact that this committee is and has been studying 
ene committee issystem, and that the purpose of the thbhipasto 
Westminster--since they seem to have indicated that is what they 
are cutting, without specifically talking about ‘dollars=-the 
purpose of that trip, it should be made clear to the board, is to 
continue the study of committees, as we did in Washington last 
year and as we will do in Ottawa this year. Their approach to that 
process is not really fair to the members of this committee. 


Any discussions that we might have about the committee 
system which arise out of the trip to Westminster would leave some 
members of this committee in a difficult position if they had not 
been there and had not viewed the process. They would not know 
what the three or perhaps four members of the committee who did go 
to Westminster were talking about. That is not consistent with 
what this committee is about or what we are attempting to do. 


2 


I, like the chairman, don't like the board's process this 
year. First ,ofeallpiingeffect itis) dictating ero this committee 
what it can and cannot do, and that limits the committee. If Il 
recall correctly, there was there was also the threat--at least it 
was implied--that perhaps the board would even attempt to name the 
members that were to make the trip. I don't know if anything has 
ever come of that, but that kind of suggestion bothers me as well. 


Since we have no firm budget and since we have no other way 
but to go back to the board to get a firm budget, 1 think the most 
appropriate thing to do is to resubmit our original budget, laying 
out along with that our objectives and our concerns with what they 
have done. 


Mr. Chairman: Just before we continue the debate, I want to 
point out that you now have in front of you copies of my 
correspondence in regard to this matter. It is somewhat skimpy, 
bute that-.siel te 


There are two letters of particular note. One is the only 
formal notification I have received of that part of our budget 
that the board approved. You will note that there is a motion 
there: "Moved by Mr. Gregory, seconded by Mr. Johnson, that the 
1980-81 budget of the standing procedural affairs committee in the 
amount of $43,769 be reduced accordingly to reflect the decision 
of the board that only three committee members visit Westminster." 
It is also noted that Mr. Martel opposed the motion. That is the 
only recognition of our budget submission that I have received so 
far: 


The. second “item “I “would “callin tolmyourar attention. i Sapa 
memorandum, which, oddly enough, is dated May 27, 1980, and which 
points out to all standing and select committee chairmen the 
board's motion on committee travel. This motion was passed on 
Aprala2472 W978; ,eandaedt «is: sae little. difficults;co junderstand why 
they. passedgsra’ motions inse-April..19784 but-«did mnoty-bother to »tell 
anybody about until May 27, 1980. None the less, the motion is 
there: "Moved by Mr. Nixon, seconded by Mr. Auld, and agreed, that 
proposals for committee travel must be approved by the board 
during the review of committee budgets." Again, Mr. Martel 
dissented. 


We did provide a breakdown of costs and an explanation, when 
I was there, of what the committee wanted to do and why it wished 
toro sow oThneres was; SOL <colirse,: ao precedent. in.our travel. »to 
Washington. 


owas Mol saware Of “this ‘policy. cf tthe vooard. «lt. fa;,my 
understanding that there has been some discussion that we perhaps 
should clarify the precise role of the board, and that matter may 
be raised when the Speaker's panel meets to discuss the summer 
session. 


Thati-s:icabh the sinformation-aal ..haver. tou.present. . ito, the 
committee. Maybe we could resume the debate. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Mr. Chairman, I would support Mr. Charlton's 
motion. Without going into too much detail, I think we should go 
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back to the Board of Internal Economy and indicate that sending 
only three members, which is not a quorum of the committee, is not 
satisfactory. I understand the whole committee isn't going, and I 
Siink,| a2 tas, result or =~ the mconversations” we have’ had,” you can 
maacate~e to e they board “what, dn “dollars, “zs* "the request “of - the 
committee. 


I think that 1978 motion has been sent out because of the 
BirssS TON trave ly» fand "isa lsoy thank the board, “1P "it’owishes, can 
legitimately request the travel budget and approve or disapprove 
poe travel’ costs ‘as part eof *the budget. That’ is legitimates 4 But. 1 
also think it should give consideration to what is a legitimate 
request from this committee, that we should have more than three 
members go and that we have to have at least one staff member go. 


I would support the motion saying, in effect, that you go 
back to the Board of Internal Economy at the earliest possible 
moment and ask for a review of this decision, as requested by the 
committee. 


Having saig that, Mr. Chairman, 2° think that, "pecause* of- the 
timing) and “so ‘on; our original idea of “going to Westminster in 
early July is a little unrealistic. I would suggest that, without 
formalizing it, we give consideration to going at some later date, 
possibly in late August or early September, if Westminister is 
Eeranninsrtting: then; yithat is, ebefore swewcomes (backs forc:0unt fall 
Sitting. 


It they poitoinsearly? January, “which vsrmstill: antcthismiiscad 
wear, Wwemignt ido ort at othat’timey Ubutsi@ think athe: first week an 
July would be a little difficult now, by the time we get approval 
and try to make arrangements. I don't think it is going to work. 


Mre = Chairman: “I think” "I""shoula “point out4fto sSyowy-e as we 
continue this debate, that the passage of this motion will most 
likely mean that, for practical purposes, we cannot go during the 
Original time period we had considered, and it will mean a delay 
in the process, whatever the answer is. We just couldn't put the 
mechanics together in that short a time. 


Anyone else? 


Mr -¢°M.7" Davidson: FL woul'di4 ust: “ike tos speakiMbriciiy pin 
favour of and in support of the motion. I question the actions of 
the ~'Board’ jottiminternal “Economy =*basedy >on nthe: emotion ~ithat git 
apparently passed on April 24, 1978. 


I see very clearly that by that motion it would have to 
approve or disapprove any proposal put before it. The motion does 
Bot, Contain iwithin. it weany.  “provisiom Mior ‘thes iboard ito omake 
alterations or determinations regarding committees’ work. It 
simply reads: "Moved by Mr. Nixon, seconded by Mr. Auld, and 
agreed, that proposals for committee travel must be approved by 
the board during the review of committee budgets." 


20: 20 ‘Aim. 


I would assume that "approve" also means "disapprove," if 


they choose to do so, but I don't believe the Board of Internal 
Economy, based on that motion, has the right to make alterations 
to a proposal put before it. If it doesn't approve the proposal, I 
would suggest that it be sent back to the committee and that the 
committee make the necessary alterations, based on the amount of 
money the board is prepared to give. 


I think the decision the board makes is whether or not it is 
going to allow us the budget we have cubmiteededelies Les tics. hee 
prepared to do that, it should send it back to us and say: "We are 
not prepared to approve this budget. These are the reasons why we 
are not prepared to approve it. If you restructure your proposal 
ands -sent- it) back; weewill, look «at -Lt;.again.."7-But L jdon‘t pclae se 
determines who is going to do what. I think it is up to the 
individual committees; not necessarily just this one, but any 
committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on the motion? 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, as you say, this motion of April 
24, 1978, does throw some light on the operations of committees. I 
am not sure. I realize committees are bodies in themselves and 
should. iben.breesetoOuhandley theirs,own.,attairse ,butwiereally think 
there should be an overall policy that someone has to approve 
their budgets. 


Im .other-.words, lithink-iwt igsquite possiblesithat,<.if there 
were no overriding committee or person to look at each committee's 
budget proposal, you very well might have some committees that 
like to travel and they could just take off to Lord-knows-where 
whenever they wanted to--1£ there wasn't some kind of 
co-ordination. 


I don't think I have ever seen this motion of April 24, 
LO7een unless hibdidnandefondot.,apoute it. fAnyway, spt ps (nice —toupe 
reminded. 


lL Aidon'taudisagnec —withethesprinciple.sthat there .should be 
some co-ordination of this. One particular committee, whichever it 
might be, might just have the power to set up its own budget and 
take off. I also don't disagree with the general philosophy of 
three people going to investigate something in some area. If it 
would save an awful expense in travelling, I am not sure that 
three people and a researcher, or some staff person, whoever it 
might be, couldn't put together as much as eight or nine. tha tis 
my opinion, anyway. 


i cam enoasuresl adisagneeiewith) this oivyetat_cansee .that,hene 
they chose, rather than send it back to us and tell us they were 
not prepared to give us that much money, to reduce our budget. 
Perhaps it's just a matter of sorting it out ourselves. 


Lethinks if. thate1S.001ng .tO.be a policy» coen, Of course, 10 
should be a stated policy that all committees have to adhere to. 
The committee knows my feelings on the trip anyway, but that is 
another matter. I am looking at it as an overall policy. If, at 
some time, we are going to have an overall policy on travel that 
says the committee will be limited to so many members Linea ty.does 
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go, 1 don dysagree’ with that tpnilosophy7;#asei6ng tas Tecrs sgomng 
to be an overall policy for all committees. 


I am torn here as to whether to support the motion. I really 
have some reservations about the way it has all come about. I 
think we should go back. I believe Mr. Davidson made the point 
well when he said that if they are not going to approve our budget 
they should send it back to us and then we will have to work it 
out. I have to think that is a fairer way. 


ETguess, trim “thatitis7; "ane ettect;" what ‘we are-doing,'*) <aqree 
with the motion--if that is what we are really asking. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on the motion? 


Mrevesterlingifrr “juss “chink Ssthat’ Sinvetermsiso£ atheritnipal te 
Westminster, if it is suitable for three to go, in my view, it is 
Suitable for any number of members of this committee to go, if 
they so desire, to take the political consequences of travelling 
to England for that experience. 


I don't agree with Mr. Ruston in saying that a researcher 
can go there and bring back material which can be read by a member 
of the committee. I think the experience gained by the dialogue 
that any members will have with both clerks and members of 
Westminster is invaluable. As elected members of this Legislature, 
the choice really is whether the trip is worthwhile or not. 


If it is worthwhile, then I think the individual members 
should make their own choices as to political consequences of them 
goincoron that= trip. 


Mr. Chairman: Anything further? 


Mr. Rowe: There always has been control of travelling. As a 
Matter of fact, not too many years ago, before the Office of the 
Assembly was set up by the Management Board of Cabinet, for one 
thing there was a very firm rule that there was no travelling off 
the continent. Now, admittedly, it was just as far to Vancouver as 
Buetwas’ co. (London; but “polteicallye ni teididn “teitookaas! bad.. But 
travelling, perhaps, has got out of hand over the last few years. 


As far as responsibility to the Board of Internal Economy 
goes, they certainly do have the power to control the spending by 
any body in the Office of the Assembly and that includes all 
mommnitteeshaiSo,t asco for’ the, legalt=eight etopmdoy soj;Ptitwis: their 
responsibility, as a matter of fact. 


I do know that it is pretty easy to spend somebody else's 
money. I really think I would go along with the re-presentation of 
the request to the Board of Internal Economy and if the number has 
to stay the same--that is the number of MPPs--it should be 
increased by at least one staff member to record the events and go 
with them. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion? 


Mr. Charlton: If I could just, as the result of a couple of 
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comments that have been made, try to make clear, once again, the 
intenty of -the motion-~ 


I think this committee, as all committees, was well aware 
that they were submitting their budgets to the Board of Internal 
Economy for approval. I don't think that's the question in the 
motion, or whether or not the Board of Internal Economy has the 
right to approve or disapprove of budgets. I think Mr. Davidson 
made the point well when he said that we would not disagree with 
the! «board's right’. to’ say: "Look, ‘weo<don"t ‘think the trip “to 
Westminster is necessary. We would like you to review your budget." 


Thats tone .thing;  buthiti you siteandnmlookvatethen two vletrers 
which the chairman has provided the members this morning, the 
motion from 1978 and the motion regarding our specific budget, 
that'stinot,» (in teffecti,. whatssthe Board -of,} Internal, Economy has 
done. As Mr. Sterling has mentioned, they have not disapproved of 
the trip to Westminster. They have taken on the task of running 
this committee's business for it. That is what I object to. 


I agree with Mr. Sterling that if the trip to Westminster is 
appropriate for this committee in its deliberations in studying 
the committee system, then that trip should be available to all 
members of the committee. If the Board of Internal Economy's 
concern is that the trip is not necessary, dealing with the kinds 
of things Mr. Ruston raised about a committee that perhaps went 
hog-wild with travelling, the board should have the right to send 
that budget back and say: "Look, you have just outdone yourselves 
here. You sit down and rework your business and decide what your 
priorities are but cut some money out of that budget.” If they 
want to set a figure as to what they want cut, that's fine, but 
allow the committee to decide what and how it wishes to do of the 
business it originally selected. 


The same is true here. If this trip to Westminster, for the 
purposes of this committee, is useful, then it is only appropriate 
that all members have the ability to partake of that by their own 
choice. If the trip is inappropriate, then the board should say 
that tovnis vend ethet! setine, but nots toy say ithat Yew trip. -£or all 
members of this committee is not appropriate and only three can 
go. I think that is the real question here. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, are you ready for a question? 
LOSSO. aeme 


Mr. Rowe; May I ask for, tastclerificationzse There!l dwasona 
proposal that another committee had before the board to travel to 
Australia. I heard that there was just one person requesting it or 
was asking permission to go. What happened? Does anybody know? 


MrunchairmanessOkay, ) leckhdnk ineparnt, what iis, going, on here 
isothate.-abli commrtteess.are.\running antostthe seme, difficulty. in 
dealing with the’ boards) The? board,” vat least,’ has not™made,.the 
people who chair committees and the people who sit on committees 
around here fully cognizant of what the board's approach to this 
tse 
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There was a problem with two other committees; one 
concerning the nature of the work and the size of the budget and I 
am not sure that has been resolved either. There was another 
committee which submitted--I am told and this is not official--two 
budgets proposed and you could choose which one you wanted; one of 
waich,, .. think, “anvolved +a esimilar Gapproach® to “this-whichs /isisone 
from each party. I believe the chairman was included in that--but 
I could be wrong because these minutes are not as available as 
Hansard--and another one, which said, "If you don't like that one, 
send one person." I am not sure whether there has been a 
resolution to that problem yet. 


But “everybody *is"*having "a little -difiiculey , imvthis trip 
around, determining precisely what the policies are. My version of 
it is that the Board of Internal Economy is well within its 
jurisdiction and ought to be controlling expenditures of money for 
a number of reasons, one of which is that you really wouldn't want 
to have committees independently sitting all over the place, 
racking up whatever they felt was appropriate and away they would 
fo. Lt vyourmeanseparater -iG,' « that@acpect-oi® fiscabitcontrol is 
clearly within their jurisdiction. 


The argument seems to centre on there not being clear 
definitions of whether the committee could then choose to alter 
its own budget allocation, could delegate four members of a 
committee or all members of a committee or whatever. There seems 
to be some haziness there about precise lines of who makes what 
decisions. That seems to be where it is at. 


Mr.arote ning. «ls "thinks thes probleme sethats .Cheyifares not 
willing to face the issue. The Board of Internal Economy is not 
mid Lind. ston’ says )"We, fdon..efthinke-thissas.. necessary 7" JonpormtThis 
isn't necessary." 


i #don.t.e-know-how-Sin’thisS-case sthey Jean. talk» -about.ithree 
members going to Westminster at all in terms of arguing that it is 
or it isn't necessary or it will be beneficial to the work of this 
committee. I think they have to take into account the distance, 
the costs, to gain that experience, et cetera. I just don't know 
whether I think they should make that decision overall. 


For instance, in the justice committee yesterday, there was 
a decision that the justice committee was going to travel all over 
this province to hear people on Ontario Housing. I don't know what 
kind of costs are involved but they didn't even address that. The 
committee hasn't decided yet, but the three party representatives, 
although it wasn't unanimous, decided they were going to do this. 


Mr. Chairman: It is a very complicated piece of business. I 
think we are hung up on our own past practices. We have not had 
clearly established policies which are published and everybody 
understands. 


Quite frankly, as the board explained to me, their criterion 
or benchmark is that if you leave Ontario, they want to have the 
Power ‘to establish “how much that: costs,’ which leaves’ open the 
option that this committee could go on the road for the summer 
Bround...Ontario,. entirely on, its, owny®and’ the cost Of ‘that -would 
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not be questioned, because we would stay within the confines of 
this ~province. 


If you moved outside of Ontario, as Mr. Rowe has said, we 
could travel from one end of the country to the other and 
apparently meet everybody's guidelines. The factor of how much 
money this is going to cost doesn't arise. 


There has been some precedent set in the past, for example, 
for the chairman of a committee, without telling the committee or, 
in my view without very much accountability at all, to decide, a Lt 
is important for me to go to Washington or to London or anywhere 
else." I haven't done that. I am not particularly opposed to the 
notion of giving the members of a committee allocations of money 
for travel purposes. As several members have said, it might make 
sense on occasion to have one member from each party go someplace. 
But this committee decided that the committee as a whole ought to 
have the right to participate in this kind of an exchange. 


There are different approaches which could be taken but I 
think there is a problem here which must be resolved. This - 
resolution, at least, begins that process. Any other comments? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I agree with the resolution but just to be 
fair<tto themBoardsof Internals Economy; 1. ithinksitwis legitimate 
for them to say: "A trip to Westminster has some legitimacy but we 
don't think the whole committee should go. We think one member 
from each party should go.".1.don't. agree,-with that, but I think 
it is within their province or their purview to do that. I don't 
think we should be criticizing them by saying they should not be 
allowed to do that. They should be allowed to do that, but I think 
they) ade sasimistake.ce 1 oacthinkwtheywhavers ,theywameght,,to.gdo’ that 
because they are really the financial-- 


Mr. Chairman: That is the other matter which is. under some 
discussion now. What are the demarcation lines? What can a 
committee decide? What can the board decide? The policies on where 
the decisions lie are not that clear. 


Mr. Sterling: I guess what we are saying to them is that we 
don't agree with the decision that only one member from each party 
should have the right .to, gain this experience... I don't. know 
whether this resolution expresses that or not, but we are not 
agreeing with that decision. 


Mr. Rowe: I think the other part that is coming up more and 
more often is the very fact of where does any committee get its 
authority to do whatever it does? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, to travel all over. 


Mr. Rowessuslt Used, to be tandnipthinkwhet really yshouldebe 
getting. back ctoviitpethate theyn should abe adoinge whatt (they, are 
directed to do by the House. There are some committees, in the 
last couple of years or so, which have embarked upon schemes they 
dreamed up themselves, not only for travelling but also for areas 
Of sinvestigation, things”? which. lt, could. be; ,arqued.,, were. never 
referred to them from the House. 


MrogeChagrman+sa Ore saren. tion se thelr ©iorvgqinal, “terms =or 
reference. Okay, are we ready for the question on this matter? 


Mr. Rowe: There is a lack of clarity in both committees. You 
mentioned one just a minute ago. What right do they have to be 
travelling all over, this committee on justice or whatever it is? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Charlton hase moved *the: ‘motion “that sas 
before you. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: We have the draft report on committees which 
you have had for some time. Perhaps I could just set that aside to 
introduce a couple of other matters which have been referred to 
me, as chairman, by the government House leader. I find them a 
little interesting. 


You have the letter before you, so I won't read it in its 
entirety. It points out three matters, which are, in part, on the 
committee's agenda and I want to run over them quickly. On the 
Matter of!’ raising points “of “privilege,” I “found “it- interesting 
that, "Mr. Nixon asks that the committee consider the United 
Kingdom model, which has been completely satisfactory to members, 
whereby any point of privilege must first be raised privately with 
the Speaker, whose decision on whether there is a point to be 
raised in the House is abided." 


I must say that in my conversations with members of the 
British House I would not be so bold as to say that all members 
are pleased with that system. As a matter of fact, when I was 
there, the members were rather irate that every time they turned 
around, they had to go through the clerk's office, had to get it 
in writing and if the Speaker chose not to hear their point of 
privilege, it was simply never heard. They abided by that because 
the majority of the members there accepted it, but I would not be 
so bold as to say everybody accepted it. That is one matter, the 
raising of points of privilege, where and how and when. 


Second, there is the matter of interventions. As you recall, 
there was a‘ debate on the committee report where--this is in part 
my fault--one interpretation of an "intervention" was given to me 
in the afternoon. We were deciding how we would proceed with the 
committee's report, which was, I think, in about five parts and we 
had rather agreed that it was my proposal that the House go into 
committee to consider the report, which would have allowed the 
latitude of some exchange back and forth. The government House 
Meader. Said: "No, that -1S5 not |necessary. .xoOu can. Use "an 
intervention if you want to explain a point or clarify something." 
The only problem was that in attempting to do so, the Speaker 
miied “that that ‘was “out _ Of (order. “That, was> Not . aweproper 
intervention. 


The third matter is the matter of committees. We have a 
Pratt, report. I find, frankly, this: alittle unusual where the 
government House leader says, "I hope you and the committee will 
let the caucuses have an input and ventilation of your draft ideas 
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on ‘committees,' before you proceed to any major degree towards a 
decision." 


The only thing unusual about that is that we aia creculace 
draft reports, to each and every member of this House for his 
comments, better than a year ago. We have invited, on two 
occasions, all House leaders to come to the committee and 
participate and they have done so. We would ‘certainly “be Very 
pleased, when the committee is finished Withieiteslatesc. dratuston 
it, to circulate that again. 


Iriguess! (part) of the problemas pthat Mr Wells was not the 
government House leader at the time when House leaders attended 
the committee on two other occasions. 


in cSt presentagtiatastomyourr lor ovour information. I would 
consider that all three matters are well within our jurisdiction 
and are already on our agenda in one form or another. Any comments? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Will these be coming up at future meetings? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I would point out to you that we have a 
number of matters of that kind which have been put to us either by 
individual members or by one of the House leaders and we suggested 
we would adopt an approach whereby, once a session, we would put 
together a report which would ¢o back to the House and have that 
kind of debate. That's the way those things will be handled. Any 
argument about that? 


You have the report on committees. As you know, we have 
attempted, on a couple of .occasions now, to have some informal 
consideration of this draft report. We seem to be having some 
anttioultyefindang atime. 


Might el. isuggest this .to. your: We, have sau tattle -ditfticuity 
gathering everyone together. Might I suggest that we adjourn the 
meeting now and spend perhaps about an hour on informal discussion 
here and then we could pick that up this evening downstairs. Would 
that be an agreeable way to pursue it? 


Okay, so the committee will stand adjourned and we will stay 
in this room and have a little chit-chat about it. 


The committee adjourned at 10:43 a.m. 
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DRAFT REPORT ON COMMITTEES; 
(continued) 


COMMITTEE TRAVEL 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The chair sees a quorum. 


We have on the agenda this morning one item. That is the 
draft report on committees, which the members have had in their 
possession for about four weeks now. It has been before the 
committee for three years. It has; been studied by several other 
eminent committees, none of whom have made the Toronto Sun's 
editorial pages. I -want to point that out. 


Mr. Ruston: Did they spell your name right? 


Mr. Chairman: You can't complain when they spell your name 
correctly. 


PU cL Ua. mns 


I think it is time that the committee in some way focused 
this discussion about committees. As I said before it has been 
around for some time. This draft report is probably the closest 
thing we are ever going to get to consensus. I don't sense that 
there is any clear consensuS in many people's minds about what 
changes might be made. As you know we've had correspondence from 
the government House leader and a number of other people asking us 
to consult. We have used that process fairly extensively I think, 
about as much as we can do with the staff that we have at hand, 
and the reason as I said when I put this before the committee is 
that it was my personal feeling that it was time for the committee 
to focus on the matter; to give people a piece of paper upon which 
they could deliberate. 


Let me propose a course of action to you then, which might 
Sot wometnmndsaaer inst, Of: all;. getuspeople to ‘dot that— ‘focusing 
exercise and secondly, provide something concrete that can be the 
basis for discussion for I would take it, some period of time. 


ii. s omy sipercepcion -thatp ther House Vitselfieisench ready eto 
adopt a report such as this in short order, and perhaps that's as 
PoMeroucibe, but a doo teeluan- Obligation ‘on our part) to ‘clear 
this matter from our agenda, in the best way that we can do that, 
and in my view, the way to proceed from here would be to move the 
adoption of this report, to entertain some discussion in this 
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committee, and to table this report in the house; to get 1 
printed,  tt08 weteriteecirculateds;= sso that all members in all 
caucuses, the House leaders, the Clerk's “office, a great. mane 
people can then have a document to look at which will be at least 
the focal point for the discussion about whatever changes might 
occur in the committee structure here. 


Now I would be remiss if I didn't compliment the two staff 
people who drafted this. John and Graham, I think, have done a 
magnificent job at sitting through and sifting through all of the 
ideas that have been presented by the House leaders, the other 
members of the legislature, people on the committee, and coming as 
close to a consensus as I think you could get. 


There are some matters in here which may not- meet 
everybody's requirement. But I think that in putting it inti 
draft form, we will at least generate discussion about that. It 
would be my hope that the committee would see fit to approve the 
draft and let us present that to the House, so that the House will 
have a document upon which we will have the course of the summer 
and perhaps some time after that :to talk about, to discuss, and 
then we will in the fall session, deal with the matter of when we 
might debate such a report. 


In all of the reports that have been done, Lambert, Morrow, 
whoever, you face the same problems. You can't get everybody to 
agree on the precise nature of it because it's so complex. Each of 
those committees in their turn did much the same thing. They got 
it to a point where they felt they had discussed it long enough. 
There was a need to draft a report, to put everything on paper and 
to put it up so that other people can see what one group of people 
thought of a given situation. 


And in each of those--having talked to some people who 
served on those committees--there was not the unanimous consent 
that we may often try to get’ in this committee. So the end result 
was a document much like this, in nature. It is specific in some 
sense, in the sense that it puts some recommendations forward. It 
is comprehensive in the sense that it attempts to cover all the 
considerations that were raised and to move toward a consensus. 


So having said my little piece this morning, the suggestion 
that I would have for you is that we move to accept this report. 
We proceed through today and if necessary next week, to debate the 
report here, and that by the end of the session we table in the 
house a document, this document, or something similar to this 
document so that all members may have the summer and the fall and 
however long they wish to debate, but at least we have them 
focused on one set of recommendations and one piece of paper. 


Mr... Charlton: .Thank..vyou,, Mr. Chairman. I think I would Haws 
to tend to agree with that. I've been through the report three 
times now and probably like most members of the committee there 
are. a lot of things in the report that I agree with and that @ 
feel comfortable with. There are also some things in the report 
that I feel a little uncomfortable about. It's probably true f0o8 
every single member of this committee. If we were to start going 
through the process of trying to eliminate those things that some 


members feel uncomfortable about, we would probably end up with no 
report at all. Because there just isn't a total consensus. That's 
been very obvious. The things that each of us feel uncomfortable 
about do not happen in any large way to coincide, so you would end 
up with not a whole lot left if we started eliminating things. 


In order to deal with submitting this report to the House in 
much @us “"DLesent-s Orn, —s schink-s 1t*-mignt be, uweefule sfory ‘the 
committee, through the chairman, to add a cover that lays that 
out; that the items that are dealt with are majority views, but 
Enatw the consensus “just does not exist in total, and that’ the 
disagreements vary from party to party right across the committee, 
from member to member. It might be useful to point that out in the 
report in some fashion so that the House can understand why we are 
Making this report. 


Mr. Chairman: For example, in the preface part, are you 
suggesting that the chairman of the committee writes a little page 
tndrcating® thate kind’ of problem: 


For example, when I went through this again last night, one 
of the things that struck me is that there are some things which I 
would like to see altered somewhat. But it is a bit of a package 
deal. If one begins to move around one of the recommendations, 
then that alters all of the other recommendations. 


Mr vechar Wton: Exactly. 


Min oheintian: Sif ebawiewmwrat ash atkiotalirenttrtyyods tandait 
ececeprab le wilt Sf “look “at-sindividual’ precesy) "IP ‘can “find some 
quarrel with some of those. 


If your suggestion *is'**that ‘included in “or outside the 
preface is a letter of transmittal of sorts from the chairman of 
the committee, saying that we have looked at this for three years 
and this is where we are at and we think it is now time to go back 
to the members of the Legislature and seek their ideas and 
whatever alterations they might have on the matter, I am certainly 
agreeable to that. 


Meu Charlton: (That asiiwhats Iam’ essentially getting tat,” so 
that the House is clear that this committee is recommending the 
report to the House for further discussion and change because we 
do not have a total consensus; we've gone about as far as we can 
presently go with the project. 


MreaMeareDaviasons Lf lo "am LOOKING ~ati thisproperiy-=-andc 1 
believe I am--I think that all committee members are prepared at 
least to follow the procedures that have been laid down. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davidson moves that the report be sent 
back to the Legislature in the manner that the chairman has 
proposed this morning and which Mr. Charlton has spoken to. 


Mereinuston: Actuably “itietis Valwery) iiarereaching’s reports and 
there are some major changes in the procedures of the operation of 
the place as far as committees are concerned. In fact, I think it 
is a very far-reaching outlook and ideas on the operations of 
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committees. So much so, I do not know if we even want to study 
them any more until this has been taken to the House and discussed. 


Mrs Chairman: [I agree. 


Mr. Ruston: I think we have a variation of types of 
committees that some of us are in support of. I suppose in first 
reading over the report, some of us may feel that some of the 
recommendations in here may not work at all. But I am not sure. I 
Chunk 1b youuput iva lle trogerhner-- 


If the whole thing was put into effect at one time, it would 
no doubt make some people unhappy and cause a few disruptions 
around. But on the other hand, maybe after a year or two, we may 
have a lot more interest in this place than what is held now by 
many of the members. 


Tt «is bike any report, 2 «quesss4The problems is, fee you- tame 
it piecemeal sometimes, you are always piecemealing. I guess that 
is the only way. you can do it in politics because you have to 
compromise. Sometimes I think it :would be awful nice= ‘to =try a 
complete, damned new ballgame and see just where we are going fog 
a year or two in this place. However, 1 guess that probably would 
be expecting a little too much. 


LOS Z2UPas Ms 


Maybe some are afraid of change in case they lose some of 
the rights that they now have. That is probably the biggest 
problem. I guess that would probably be expecting a, Little. ted 
much. It may be that some are afraid of change in case they lose 
some of the rights they now have. That is probably the biggest 
problem we would face with the members. 


I would certainly have no objections to it's being reported 
to the House on that basis. I think the chairman is right when he 
says we could keep going over it and trying to alter one item and 
another, but I do not think we are really going to accomplish that 
much. We are still going to have some things in there that are 
going to have to go to the House, that are going to have to go to 
all poartbes ytositryeto get! some, unanimityendti may bewbetter Gea 
present it in its present form and then take it from there at a 
later date when it has been discussed in the House for an evening 
or two in the fall or whenever we return. 


Actually there are things in it that I think are going to be 


very’ difficult to put into efféct and yprobably nevey will be,* bum 
Onvathe mother handjad think, 1 Ve; worthwhirle-toOPyoringy1t.in -in- tes 
present form for discussion by all members of the House. 


The only way we can do that is to present a report in the 
House /= $Thes¢chairman ~ presents; it. to™ the “House. and *icalls). ‘fem 


adjournment of the debate, and then we get into it later. Then we) 
woulda know it was on the table and that members would have a look © 


at it and discuss it among themselves and in their caucuses. At 
least we would then have it in an open forum. 


It's a very far-reaching document. I agree with a great deal 
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of it. Having been here for 13 years, naturally I would see a lot 
of changes to what I have been accustomed to, but when you look 
back to what we had 13 years ago there were not too many things 
you could do then. There have been a lot of changes made here in 
13 years. I am never one to avoid changes. I like to see the new 
things tried. 


I really think the best thing we could do, as the chairman 
recommended, is to present it to the Legislature as a report for 
discussion purposes rather than get into it bit by bit now and try 
BO, at Ceteeru, 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I agree with what Mr. Ruston 
is saying. I think a debate on the report as it is at the present 
time probably would be beneficial because, after having had that 
debate, we will have an opportunity to review Hansard and perhaps 
get some of the suggestions and ideas put forward by members of 
the Legislature as to where they feel the report, as such, needs 
alteration. Some may even suggest the kinds of alterations they 
feel should be made. 

$ 

Through that kind of a debate and the review of Hansard, it 
may very well be that we will eventually get to a point where we 
can draft a report that is acceptable to the majority of members 
in the Legislative Assembly. 


I agree with the comments you made, Mr. Chairman. It has 
been approximately three years that we have been working on this, 
trying to get some consensus among the committee members. I think 
there is consensus on a-good number of the recommendations within 
the report itself, but there are still sections where there are 
differences. ; 


Probably the only way we are going to have the opportunity 
to iron out those differences is to debate the report in the 
Legislature, allowing the members to give their views as to where 
they see the failures or the strengths in the report. Perhaps from 
that point we can work towards finalizing and bringing back a 
report that would be acceptable. 


Mu. MRoweseeMr TcChaveman one thankt “the reports ic very rwell 
written, but, as has been said, it just points out the complexity 
of it. When we talk about committees, the first impression is that 
it is a very simple thing, but when you really study the matter, 
as this committee has done and as this report summarizes, it is 
much -moresicomplicatedi,iseso dr really think «it sshould) have ‘further 
discussion, an airing in the chamber. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If you read the recommendation in the report, 
it says to send it to the Ontario Law Reform Commission. I do not 
think there will be any disagreement on that. I cannot see why 
there should be very much debate in the Legislature or anywhere as 
to what we send to the Law Reform Commission. We send them the 
basic questions and, as this report says, these are questions they 
should answer; and there may be others. I cannot see why there 
should be a problem in the Legislature, or why we have to debate 


Hes 
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MiisChairmans ifsl mighteinterrupt,) 7] think, yousare looking 
at the wrong report. You are looking at the report on witnesses. 
We are looking at the draft report on committees. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I am sorry. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any others who wish to speak to the 
motion? The motion is that we present to the House our draft 
report. The purpose of presenting it, clearly, is to focus debate 
on the matter of committees and to seek advice and consultation 
from other members; to provide sufficient lead time so that all 
members and all caucuses and all staff who might be involved, and 
perhaps even the public at large, have an opportunity to look at a 
single document as a working paper; and that we will not seek a 
vote on this matter at an early time, but rather at a later time. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Does that mean there will be no work on the 
report in the committee? 


MraeChatemanss thats raghnt. 


$ 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: I would propose then, since the suggestion was 
made, that we submit the report to the House in draft form. There 
is a bit of a printing problem. The chairman is allowed a little 
latitude in presenting a report and perhaps, in presenting it, I 
can outline that letter-of-transmittal idea as to the purpose of 
the exercise. 


Normally, we would send this off to a printer. Could I have 
the permission of the committee to present this report in its 
Graft form? There are a couple of wording alterations that ought 
to take pllacemin it, ebut.we.could present, it:;in;that.form, the 
send sitgeto ethe: printer wand. pthen Circubeatew it. «lt. isa.aehitolm 
unusual; but. forthe: purpose, of getting kite tabled. this: .sessiong 
do I have your permission to do that? 


Mr. Rotenberg: (inaudible) 


Mr. Chairman: As opposed to putting a letter of transmittal 
in the document itself, I will speak to the matter when I present 
1 


Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: Are. there»other further matters, members, .wis@ 
to raise? 


Mr. Charlton: There is one matter, Mr. Chairman, which we 
discussed «the other night...1. think you ,suggested..arranging “4 
dinner meeting with the gentleman I had mentioned some months ago 
for the purposes of a briefing session before we go to Ottawa. 


I talked to him on the weekend and he is prepared to meet 
withe! theascommitteec wwandesdiscusse7the kinds. ;oEvsthings «that. ara 
happening in Ottawa; not only the things that have already taken 
Place but the things that are being proposed in terms of their 
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Structure there. I think it would be useful for the committee to 
Scprecicely what; tO Sit down with him for arnehowrédretwoland get 
an idea of the kinds of things they have been going through. 


It might be useful, as you suggested, since we only have 
about two weeks of the House left and only two committee meetings 
left, that we do this as an extra item over dinner some evening. 


Mr. Chairman: Then this is what I would propose to the 
committee. What Mr. Charlton has suggested is that we have a kind 
of a pre-session briefing. We have a number of details to work out 
Vee. Ly -would /LIKe= "to "do" this by "next Tnursday =f possible. Tf 
members of the committee agree, could we make it on Thursday from 
Six to eight o'clock downstairs? How many people can find time on 
their agendas? 


Mr. "ROtenbéerg: AG*nrght? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We would do it in the evening from six to 
eight o'clock just for purposes of convenience. At that time we 
would present to you the itinerary for Ottawa. We would also 
invite Mr. Gus MacFarlane to come and give us a little briefing 
session. I think it might be useful at that time to have the staff 
run over it because there is some fluctuation in Ottawa these days. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Are the dates firm? 


Mr. Chairman: I believe so. Can the clerk confirm those 
dates for me now? July 2, 3 and 4--Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
We have those three days set up. You will get a travelling day 
there and a travelling day back. 


Mr. Mancini: Can we go to the Prime Minister's residence and 
use the pool? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I was ‘assuming you were going to arrange 
tiat. He 1s your “buddy. 


SOS. Me 


Mr. Chairman: 2 “chink & would want!to stay [out of “that pool. 
I am told it is infested with barracudas left over from a previous 
regime. 


Mr. Rowe: Were you planning on setting up any discussion 
sessions on the Wednesday, or is that more of a travelling day? 


Mr. Chairman: No. It is a bit awkward because there is a 
holiday in there. I would prefer that members use the Tuesday as 
the travelling day, if you require one, so that we can set up 
three working days in Ottawa. 


tiise=1S ‘wnat-i am* concerned’ "with s "rf *it® meets with: syour 
concurrence, I would like members to be there from nine until six 
o'clock and keep that time clear for those three days. Whether we 
Pietra ee tinetaglcs ODN nor, Lt would like to start out on that 
basis so that we do not have people arriving Wednesday at noon. If 
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you need a travelling day, you would use Tuesday and the other one 
would be Saturday. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Tuesday is the holiday. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Give me your feelings on this, because it 
will make some difference as to when we set up the meeting. 


Mr. M. Davidson: In some areas there are activities taking 
place that require the attendance of the member. 


Mr. Chairman: Would. you like us to try to set up a schedule 
that, for example, starts Wednesday around noon, to give you 
travelling time Wednesday morning? 


Mr. Ruston: Apparently, according to my reservations, the 
earliest I can get there in the-smorning Ascl0Mo"clock.. Leaving 
Windsor, then transferring, the earliest I” can get in is am 
okclock. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We will: bear that in mind. What about 
the Friday? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Does the House of Commons rise at noon of 
Friday, or do they sit Friday afternoons? 


Mr. Chairman: They have much the same schedule as ours--till 
about two on Friday. 


Okay, that makes some difference in the way we schedule. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I guess those of us who go through Malton in 
the morning would get to Ottawa by about 10 o'clock. 


Mr. Chairman; You caneget»there at ald different shours. © ig 
Ruston's problem would be the plane connection from Windsor. 


Mr. Rowe: I would not go from Toronto. I would go by traz@ 
from Cobourg. Don't arrange any travel for me. 


Mr. Mancini: Could we get a Ministry of Natural Resources 
plane? 


Mr. Rotenberg: They don't have any. 


Mr. Chairman: They don't have any, eh? In the good old days 
they used to have them. 


Is the committee in agreement that we adjourn now and 
reconvene at six o'clock next Thursday evening? I have to put a 
caveat® on “thiss We Swill. havet) toy, .scléear  utimetables.  GBut lI the 
intention now is to have a meeting next Thursday from six until 
eight in the evening. We will give you an itinerary and a 
timetable, and Mr. MacFarlane will be there. Are we in agreement 
on that? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Rotenberg: (inaudible) 


Mr. Chairman: We will tell you where you are going to be and 
whom you are going to meet. Any further business? 


The committee adjourned at 10:36 a.m. 
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ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AUTHORITY 
Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to order. 


We are going to use, throughout the course of this set of 
hearings at least, the format of asking witnesses to testify under 
oath. For the benefit of those who are attending these hearings 
this may strike you as a bit unusual, but the committee has done 
Some WwOrkm on,» the. ‘status of witnesses before legislative 
committees. It seems there is a not quite clear answer as to what 
BeeemexoCcUestatus vis in orderr to clarify the /@situation. we are 
going to use this procedure. 


He LS Vareoit forse technicalley, sand it may -pose-va™ little 
problem here and there because in this committee, as in many 
others, we have tended to be rather casual about the whole 
approach. In calling staff up to give us an answer about something 
pee =there imayybe a little difficulty; so we’ might!/experiencewa 
little awkwardness--it will be mostly on our part--but it is not 
meant to intimidate or anything. 


I am going to ask the clerk of the committee, Graham White, 
to begin the process each day by swearing in whatever witnesses 
foemeavallable**Lt' might’ facilitate *-matters, “if © you®*anticipate 
uSing one of your staff members extensively to provide the 
committee with answers, by having him present so we can get this 
all over with. 


UoeRrart sj  SWOorn< 
D. Walker, sworn. 


Mr. Chairman: The normal process here would be to ask you, 
if you care to, to make some opening remarks and then if the 
committee has some questions we will just kind of flow from there. 
Mr. Parr, would you like to go ahead? 


Dr. Parr: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 
I would first like to say how pleased we were that you came to 
Visit us yesterday to see some of the work that is going on and 
perhaps to get a feel for TVOntario. We appreciate that courtesy. 


BSy you know; mour _businessetis" education, our-"procese= as 
telecommunications, our market is the people of Ontario--all 
people of Ontario, all people who wish to learn at home and in 
institutions. We also have within our market the rest of Canada, 
enue United States,’ other parts of the world, who» may “wish ‘to 
Purchase our services. 
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OUr products andmservicec rare learning systems. These centre 
upon, of course, video productions, but ity LomeLlbOLtatluyeel culo 
to appreciate at the outset that these are complemented, 
particularly by print Support. While we believe that our video 
programs are often very different, what makes them distinctly 
different is the way in which they are contextualized into an 
overall educational design and part of that design is the Print 
support. 


In schools this print material may be teachers' guides, 
guides for students, supplementary Material of various kinds. In 
the home it may be as simple as a reading list supplied on 
request. You may be able to see our program Head Start, which is 
being repeated this Friday. I hope you will not mind my suggesting 
item Lew Lem ac menogeam sthat sihas .3t0™ edo with attitudes towards 
retirement. 


Mr. Chairman: That was a cruel and uncalled-for blow. 


Dr. Parr: It is one of those programs which would be backed 
by a minimal amount of print material--reading lists and other 
sources of information. On the other hand, next year we will be 
running another academy for which, if people wish to subscribe to 
Tt se theres wil qbe asubstantial print material, /athere Wills be 
multiple choice questions, there will be computer -managed 
responses. It is a highly-developed educational program. 


I hope you do not mind my elaborating a little on the print 
material. I think it is important. I do not know whether you have 
come across a series called Every Child Is Special. This, when it 
was broadcast a little while ago, met with an enormous response 
from people who are concerned about children, particularly 
Children with various kinds of difficulties. The book backs up the 
programs. It is a guide to the programs. It indicates the way in 
which the programs may be subsequently developed in discussion 
groups by questions, by answers. It indicates the other sources of 
help. 


I mention that program because the response to it was not 
only warming, it was extraordinarily touching as so many people 
found us seeking help in this very particular problem. 


The productions are also supported by utilization workshops 
wherein staff will meet with groups particularly, school groups 
and community groups, indicating the ways in which the programs 
may be used to their very best advantage. Thousands of people take 
part in these workshops each year. 


In passing, I might mention some of the other spinoff 
products which at present are not terribly important, but which 
are somewhat engaging. We have three or four phonograph records 
which are on the commercial market. One which is of increasing 
importance, which you saw yesterday and which I will not elaborate 
upon, is teledon. 


As you heard yesterday, our channels of distribution are 
primarily a broadcast network which has nine stations. There is a 
substantial cable delivery to those people who subscribe to cable. 
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We go by direct satellite into 46 centres and homes in the north. 
There is, aS you may know, a cable rerun channel in southern 
Ontario which not only reruns our programs, but enables us to 
experiment with other programs which may not appear on our major 
network. Our videotape program service (Vips)--the individual 
cassettes which can be delivered to schools, colieges, 
universities, community centres, and libraries--engages about 
30,000 tapes sent each year. 


Outside Ontario, for services for which we develop revenue 
in increasing amounts--naturally those people on the borders can 
pick us up anyway; we can hardly prevent that. The broadcast 
Mmauvioe@byresateliite fis’ carried “in eparts “ofManitoba, and «that 
province is discussing an extension of service with us. 


You perhaps read recently about the two packages, Galaxy, 
which is a four-hour-per-day children's package, and Vista, which 
is a three-hours-weekly package. They are being carried by cable 
consortia across Canada, soon to be delivered by satellite. We are 
very pleased about that because not only does it mean that what we 
believe is good quality programming is reaching children across 
the country, but the revenues developed will help us make more 
childrens' programming which is desperately needed. 


If I might touch upon the indications of success, and I hope 
that does not sound arrogant, the surveys of people who are 
watching us show that at the last time when this was measured, 
WOLCh swaswskebrnuary sand "March gore -thisrr year; rabout? *L27h midvion 
people watched us during a given week. This has increased a matter 
of 30 or 40 per cent over two years. 


Our programs are used in almost all schools, but some 
teachers use us, some do not. In the elementary schools about half 
the teachers use us with some regularity. In the secondary 
schools, probably 40 per cent of the teachers use us with some 
regularity. We have to increase those numbers. 


Our sales outside Ontario go to most of the provinces and 47 
of the states of the union. AS you know, the predominant part of 
our financing comes from two ministry grants, the Ministry of 
Culture and Recreation and the Ministry of Education, which 
collectively provide us with a little over 80 per cent of our 
revenues. The remainder is income that we earn by sales, project 
financing, and other means, which we can elaborate upon if you 
wish. 


The responsible authorities of our board, which consist of a 
Chairman and 12 directors, are advised by five regional councils 
match are active’ inybranging “the regions thoughts °to wseand in 
promoting our work among the regions. 


Boe a0 “a. lll. 
We have a long-range planning council and there is a 
Franco-Ontarian advisory council. All of these respond to the 


board. 


At the working level the senior policy liaison committees 
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meet frequently and I believe, cordially, with the two ministries 
that we receive our grants from, the ministries of Education and 
Culture and Recreation, in the development of our programming and 
the development of our financial needs and requests. I am sure you 
know that the Ministry of Education requires that we work within 
the curriculum guidelines and to date there have been no problems 
in working with them within those guidelines and yet Maintaining a 
responsibility for final: production. 


At the governmental level, of course, we report through the 
Minister of Culture and Recreation. We may be called to appear 
before the public accounts committee, before your own committee 
and at estimates before the standing committee on social 
development, and, of course, the provincial auditor “s* statiyeacn 
year reviews our accounts. 


Among the issues that are before us, I would like to mention 
two. One is the extension of the network which was discussed in an 
informal way yesterday. At present we reach about 85 per cent of 
the province and it becomes increasingly difficult, OFO COULSG, ALG 
reach the remaining 15 per cent who have an equal right to our 
Services. We appreciate the financial difficulties, but we hope 
that the extension may continue in the future. Indeed, we realize 
that it is being considered. 


The Franco-Ontarian community hopes that a dedicated network 
may, in the first instance, be supplied for them in tne Ottawa 
area.. That request, too, is before the ministry. 


The second issue is the matter of financing. We recognize, 
under the general constraints which this government and all 
governments find themselves working within, we must do our best to 
supplement our income. We will elaborate on this to any extent you 
wish, but I would like to point out that we do hope within a five- 
year period the amount of funds we receive by our own efforts, 
outside the two major government grants, will represent a little 
in excess of 30 per cent of our total revenues, which will show a 
substantial increase. 


During this time we have every hope and expectation that the 
two government grants will not be in any way reduced, but will 
maintain the sorts of increase which comparable agencies and 
organizations receive. 


As youvknow, this is our LOth anniversary vand we lreachvitmer 
an interesting time because, as you may know, the 
broadcast-television industry is at present in a most apprehensive 
and somewhat pessimistic state. There is no need to mention either 
that the institutional systems of education are also somewhat 
worried and alarmed about the future. 


Against that, we who are involved En educational 
broadcasting are extraordinarily optimistic. We think we're doing 
it the right way. We think educational communications of the sort 
that .we are..involved with are the sorts. of. things .which..allow 
extensions of education» both in the ‘home .and in: the’ ischool, 
probably bringing these together by the new technology, some of 


which you saw yesterday, in a way which is challenging and 
extraordinarily exciting. 


WebmDecognize financtal**dirricuitied,; but -werarée really not 
going to let that stand in the way of providing what we believe is 
a proper, appropriate and enthusiastic service to the citizens of 
this province. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We would be happy to listen to your 
comments and try to answer your questions. 


Mr. Chairman: You have been given a copy of the report which 
John prepared and there are some questions there which we would 
like to get on the record, so we will just go through those, some 
of which you have touched upon in your initial presentation. 


Ace ByOuUswanticipatingetnhat you ‘are lfagoing cto) beitabletito 
continue the services aS you now run them under the present levels 
of financing, or is there a need to alter the way, the amount, the 
techniques, that are used? 


Dig Pare: -Let=me begin’ -to-answer ‘that ‘and™ then, if “1°may, 2 
would ask David to elaborate. 


I think we have to differentiate between what we need, what 
we could reasonably use, and what we can reasonably expect. If we 
receive amounts which increase at roughly the inflation rate, and 
if we succeed in raising money in the way we hope to, then at the 
end of the five-year pericd, in terms of the amount of programming 
that we originate, we will be no worse off but we will not be 
doing very much more than we currently do, and I would like to do 
more. 


Having said that, there is a second area where I feel that 
we will particularly need additional funds--two areas, in fact, 
one of which I have alluded to, extension of service. The second 
is that the equipment is gradually deteriorating. It was not 
installed with the intention of fulfilling the increasing network 
Capacity: and“soril- am sure ™that=we will need additional funds“‘for 
the maintenance and improvement of our facilities. 


May I ask David to say more? 


Mas Walker 2sintlatzon “in” themproduction~industfys in trorontse, 
which is considerable and growing, tends to run close to 20 per 
cent. The grants tend to, if we accept last year's figure, move at 
about seven to eight per cent. There have been years when there 
have been net decreases--the year before that, for example--so 
Enereeits Tae very Large “gap cin’ the! «acquisition stof ='production 
services from the Toronto market and from the Ottawa market, which 
wee ty On Lor Frencn Proguction, -tnat “is disturbing. 


We have recently reorganized TVOntario in order to make more 
efficient the internal operations and, although we have a very 
favourable hourly cost which is about $26,000 an hour, we hope to 
gepress “that “still sfurther «without affecting’ :quabitys That: “isita 
moot point because it often takes two years to develop a 
Satisfactory program for curriculum use. 
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Sowithere, are. very! isevene problems and if, pinitact, ate che 
end of five years we raise 30 per cent of our budget through our 
own efforts, and if we depress the production cost, we may be able 
to. create! slightly (more, productions, Alt.sissestimatedythat tne 
production budgets at the end of the five-year period may, in real 
terms, be two per cent higher under those. conditions. I have juste 
explained than they are now. That is very modest. 


Why, obo; ite impomtants co,.dow thats.» lt, has todos wath “the 
integration. that Jim Parr. discussed) with syou. (lf piwe vican nds 
something to make the schools relevant to people who are at home, 
either out of school or for parents who may have a role to play 
obviously Banaiguiding utheirn, children) therepersn an sex traordinainy 
Social benefit, we think, and the officials we deal with in the 
MIN SUL VAS 10s SUeGUGatLOne BLhink, in p-chatsasiiceccatlon.., cOsmeciae 
constitutes one set of reasons for trying to do more production. 


There is another set of reasons and that relates to the fact 
that by very considerable efforts eight years ago we were able to 
define something called educational use with rights holders. This 
is the ability that we have negotiated with them and paid for, to 
distribute our materials to educational institutions and for other 
educational uses in homes by any means. That includes all of the 
new technologies and is one of our reasons for optimism in 
partnership with those rights holders. 


If we are to continue to distribute by all means, we must do 
so with the highest quality and therefore we come back to the 
highest technical quality, and the highest pedagogical quality as 
well. 


We come back to Jim's other point about equipment. There is 
a new generation of equipment beginning to be provided which 
creates signals that can be manipulated, in... other. * words, 
transformed by technical processes to all of these new 
distribution technologies without impairing the quality. 
Increasingly, we will. have to move to ‘that .sort of, equipment 
bathers than. go. through a-processs ofaquality scontrol onthe, partjof 
other users which may, in fact, discriminate against us. 


10:40 a.m. 


There is another reason for increasing production. That 
relates to being able to return, through these new technologies, 
the maximum revenues to the people of Ontario for the production 
of more materials. If we control the educational use, we are then 
able, <iny) partnership with ., teachers). °*to.,. maximize. our, .revenues 
outside the province. 


In connection with what Jim said about explorations being 
made with Alberta for release of services’ there, Similar 
negotiations are beginning with Saskatchewan. You mentioned 
Manitoba but they are beginning with Saskatchewan as well. 


Dr. Parr: Yes. You mentioned Alberta. 


Mr. Walker: Oh, I am sorry, Saskatchewan. So one sees within 
Canada a growth of the educational and communications market, and 
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one certainly experiences it in the United States. It has been 
estimated that PUP nueviOny. American Hachitdren = reast. | vor the 
MiSsissippi are using our reading materials now. That is a very 
nice number. 


Mr. Mancini: © fTVOntari0? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. That is a very nice number if you compute 
it as an annual source of revenue. So we are determined to amplify 
on those successes if we can. 


DROO MmOotekniow “rodthat hia i satisfactory i from’ voursmointi nor 
view. 


Mr eeChairmaneiOkKay, ithenssvets mei just«pursue sit» allittle biti 


On a number of occasions now you have gone into other 
sources of funding, essentially distributing to other people in 
eiessmMacket your “material; production; work,?°?print? material, sor 
whatever. What size is that now? What kind of revenue do you 
eeneracemmtromethat?i «You did moti<seem | to. \bé@r very: “Specifie » about 
what your anticipated hopes would be. What kind of dollars are you 
talking about? 


Mem Walkers It is between $3 million and $4 million. It is 
about 82 per cent. 


Dr. Parr: Sales would be $1.6 million. 


Mie walket se lt awouwld tiber $1.6 -mrilion’ on’ sales; "*but ~ the 
Overall generation is $3 million to $4 million. 


Mr. Chairman: For example, do you have ae legitimate 
expectation that you would double that over a five-year period? 


MrAneWwalkers> eLe iSrh-veryraclose® tosithat -andl aVLitthe 2more®? in 
Some of the fields. There are various ways of generating revenue. 
We can do it through co-producing with others, pre-sale to other 
agencies, funding where there is a pool of funds from various 
sources and, in all of those domains, we expect to get 30 per cent 
of cur budgets in five years time from those sources. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have much of an analysis of the market 
Pocentialerthatems there? . In blunt terms, “thered must be other 
people looking at the same market with the same envious eyes. You 
might find a rather unusual phenomenon evolve over the next three 
to five-year period where authorities like your own, in different 
jurisdictions, are all competing like mad to see who can produce 
and sell the best material around. What is the saturation point 
for the market? 


Mr. Walker: I would like to ask Mr. Bowers to speak to that 
Sreciiicas ly). 2] suppose ‘he would “have “to; “bes*sworn in: * But, ~/in 
general, we dominate the Canadian market for school-related 
materials. At the moment, we are the major production in this 
country for that. We increasingly co-operate with other provinces, 
Quebec and Alberta notably, in the production of those materials. 
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Internationally sy wen ware, wthelgebargests sy sourcesssor skrener 
educational matenialss, Its 1S) DOSSIDke eto. epredicoe a) §VenyuisOl.s 
future! sins .Canada, citestsSeamore s.dthiirCculi EOmNCxDeCC URC Cs iSane 
projection in (the French domain anternationally irbécause mor ithe 
nationalistic attitudes that prevail. However, we believe the 
other provinces increasingly will be interested in French material 
as well. 


In the United States we have a very considerable beach-head 
and have some ‘optimism. But, if, you.cwish, ut, would)liuke sto.ask. Mrs 
Bowers to talk more specifically to that point. 


Mr. Chairman: I think that will be agreeable, yes. Would you 
just step forward to a mike, Mr. Bowers? You can uSe any one. 


Mr. Bowers: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps you would sit at the side there, where 
there iS a microphone. 


P. Bowers, sworn. 


Mr. Chairman: We would like to pursue this question just a 
bast. 


Tt iS our understanding that you have a leg up on the 
market, dGominant “in. Canada,! “at Deast). and established’ in other 
jurisdictions. Upon what would you base your expectations that you 
are 49Oing #tO< getuca lmajors share ofenthat gmackerwe rsrrtnere cay 
agreement, formal or otherwise, that certain authorities will 
produce certain kinds of work? Are you aggressively marketing in 
that area? Upon what do you base this kind of expectation of 
increased revenue? 


Mr. Bowers: First of all, we have been marketing our 
programs for the past 10 years. As the financial constraints have 
become more difficult, particularly over the last five years, we 
have put increasing efforts on our marketing activities. We have 
quadrupled our gross sales in the past four years because of this 
need to seek additional funding. I think we do have a leg up on 
the market. We do not have any agreements with any other agencies 
in terms of dividing up the market, or in terms of concentrating 
on any particular area. 


We are fortunate in Ontario in the sense that we are the 
most advanced ETV agency in Canada. I think we compare with most 
American jurisdictions. Given the size of Ontario, we have 
advantages of scale over most other ETV production agencies. A 
series like Readalong, the reading series, requireS a ‘major 
investinentiarin=s funds, ‘and sit Jrequires sasipretty <sophisticated 
production organization to produce in terms of research and in 
terms'‘of production techniques and that sort of thing. There are 
not many agencies in place which could produce a series like 
Readalong. Maybe the Children's Television Workshop in the US 
which operates at the level of about $10 million a year to produce 
Sesame Street alone is probably the only other agency with the 
skills in place and of the scale to produce a series of that sort. 
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SO we do have a distinct advantage in terms of the market 
place, both in Canada and in the US. We have been tracking our 
SoOmmetitOrs,, which are “principally other. public educational 
television agencies in North America, and there are some 
commercial operations in the States, so that we have a fair feel 
for their share of the market and where they are going and where 
we are going. 


in’ the ‘case ‘of children's programming in particular, where 
mercer are LEStrictirons. “on -advertising ‘as’ ’%far as’ commercial 
EebeViSZTOnN-9IS “concerned, ‘there “is not)’ the “Ancentive™ in the 
commercial market to produce high quality children's programming. 
So we have a natural advantage in that area. Through this natural 
advantage we have a reasonable inventory of children's programs so 
that we can put together a package like Galaxy which is four hours 
asday, seven Gays a week. Possibly the CBC could do that, but I 
doubt “1f they could do it because they “do not have as much 
children's programming as we do. 


The fact that we are now negotiating with people like PBS in 
the US and with some of the commercial cable suppliers in the US 
to export Galaxy to the US indicates that there is a dearth of 
Children's programming of this nature in the US as well. 


AO 350. aem: 


To come back to your question on our confidence and how do 
Bem UOvecCast “tits: Growth; = turst or ally’ througn-*our “competitive 
POstelOne Lie tne. traditional omarkets, —-buty' secondly, = 1m the 
development of these new markets. 


For example, the cable satellite market, where you use the 
BacelLIcCe co” Gistribute -*C0o  Ccable=-nead ” ends Vis, *{in’-etfect, -a 
brand-new market for us. While we do not have the experience 
behind us for that market, because it iS a new market, we are 
quite hopeful, given the advantages we have, we are going to do 
reasonably well in that market. We are also very actively looking 
at things like video discs and home cassettes. We are hopeful that 
we are going to be able to carve out a niche in those markets as 
well. 


In attacking these markets we do not sort of sell on our 
own. We have agreements with at least three commercial 
aeoerrPoucorse: ~one lin “Canada, “one in the “US ‘and ‘one in Great 
Peltain,;s cor ~Other markets *througnoute the wor ld.* Sov-wermtry to 
examine these potential markets very carefully and select the best 
channels of distribution we can. 


I hope I have responded to your question. I would be pleased 
to elaborate. 


Mr. Chairman: The problem of funding is one which dominates 
Our research and because it is such a high-risk business that you 
are™ in; With ‘rapid ‘technological “change, it’ *would ‘seem that’ ‘you 
very quickly are extrapolating yourselves into something which is 
much more than an education authority for one province. From your 
comments it would appear to me that you are getting more and more 
dependent upon a larger share on the market in other 
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jurisdictions, eThat) putse vouw quick lyguincos <a aveLy competitive, 
high-risk marketing approach. 


Are you fearful at some time either an outside source would 
say: "Wait a minute; we're not running a new network. We are 
really. trying to. run. an educational ‘television. authority “for 
Ontario and you should restrain yourselves in that regard," or 
that your internal costs “of (production “in ;technological change 
would be such that you would be in a position of really cutting 
back? Do you feel secure that you have a good grasp on the middle 
ground, on where to go? 


Dir~: Pantie eaves; -i. -think® we: .feeh <ecure.ietheacdeciston tie 
expand the ways in which we can generate additional funds is not 
made suddenly. As Peter pointed out, the sales growth has been one 
which has taken place over a number of years. It is not only a 
question .of. itaking ,over. parts, ofthe »market; it iS,a matter oe 
creating markets in many places. 


For example, public broadcasting is now increasingly 
concerned about the educational component, what it calls "the 
instructional component" of its. programming. So here is an area 
which now exists: -Pt is not. that. weutane, taking iti awayerrom 
somebody else. 


You may know--and it really relates also to the second 
question that appears on the list--our financial situation was 
also the subject of a review by consultants who have suggested 
that, among other avenues, the matter of sales waS a most 
significant one. I do not think we would ever allow it, because it 
would “be ecompletely! contrary? to coun” purpose,;zyto threatemg tie 
activities which are our responsibility for the people of Ontario. 
The whole purpose of our making more sales is so that we can 
better serve through our programming to people in Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman: It has been suggested on a number of occasions 
now athatcithe "private. sector, iparticipatew.iny the “funding, Jor 
TVOn Camilo, .sSimilar to. whats .1s\ going son wat eeBSein® ther states. als 
that approach being considered? 


Dre’ Parr: Yes: It®is not only being Considered,..1t is* being 
acted upon. Following the report which, I have to say, did not 
SuUrDiLsety USsudny, lte,.recommendations, «_the.. board. ,madéenwa Cua 
consideration of the avenues we might take up for additional 
funding. These included approaching the private sector in two 
ways? ‘one. is. .with respect. to corporate ;donations, vand. thes.other 
with respect to specific underwriting of programs which they may 
be attracted to support financially. 


I think we recognize the care which one has to take in that 
approach. I think we recognize the care that one has to take in 
that approach. Equally, if I may mention in an aside, one has to 
take the same kind of care if one iS approaching ministries of any 
government for additional funds. 


Mr. Chairman: Absolutely. 
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ive fall se wes Or. Chater anda "have: “doné 1 tins ithe “past . arid 
continue to. 


Going back to the matter of the private sector, we do have 
Our first commitments for underwriting a program which is about 
the north and we hope to be able to get additional private 
commitments to that program so that we may produce it. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you, for example, in that regard, gone to 
ene "private®”’ sector’ "and™ attempted “to” identify” areas where!” a 
communications authority like yours might serve the Purpose on 
Peanciu sande sarery™ Laws,;-=On- «trainingy Of-Sany —kind ®ofOWspécit ic 
management role or job role that might be there? Have you tried to 
identify how you could be of service to General Motors or Inco or 
whoever, and then attempt to program to meet a need which they 
have identified and then charged them back for providing that 
service? 


Mr. Walker: Have we surveyed the interests of the private 
sector? Yes. We believe, however, that the educational mandate 
requires that we design programs to meet educational needs in the 
province that are identified otherwise than strictly through the 
private sector. 


Therefore, in, Our approach for) “corporate  funding,® swe 
approach people with ideas and pilot programs where we think there 
is a mutuality of interest rather than producing on commission for 
the private sector. We believe that specific function is something 
which should be undertaken by the private production sector and 
Our obligations are to deal with the educational clients of the 
province through the educational system of the province. 


Pe wouldieiike: “to” way wain®ryrespect “to” your -question® “about 
dangers of production increasingly being directed at sales beyond 
Ontario, I think’ it is widely recognized. in North America that 
Ontario has an excellent educational system and that the 
mac tonabes™ for curriculum*-quidelines™’ that pertain® “here? "and? “the 
work done in the development of curriculum is impressive through 
most “of this ‘continent. Therefore, ™if ‘we devise programs’ that’ fit 
Welling th, Ontario education wetheys fre?t going?! “to“°do4veryswekl 
elsewhere. 


This certainly has been our experience to date, so we do not 
feel a risk. As long aS we concentrate on the Ontario clients we 
do not feel a risk in putting those materials into distribution 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Chairman: What about the consequences for your operation 
stemming from kind of a fragmentation of what we now know as the 
market? Even four or five years ago you used to watch TV on 
whatever channels you could get and that was it. Now there are 
cable systems in place, there are new channels being added every 
day, the CBC is going to a second or a third network, there seems 
to be almost an explosion of the ways in which you can receive a 
Signal all the way from the cable phenomenon to people who have 
bought their own little disc for their own little backyard, all 
Kinds of things there. 
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Sooner or later that has to have an effect on everybody 
operating WEehing iehae WULLSalccron So that somebody 1like 
yourselves, operating a television network for a very specific 
purpose, with virtually no competition now, may, five years from 
now, have all kinds of competition. How is that going to affect 
you and how are you trying to deal with that? 


Drs Parrs-We are trying to deal, with) it by being (better) than 
the others, if I may say that arrogantly. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that whilst we are very aware of the fragmentation we are perhaps 
fortunately placed. The matter of competition has been with us for 
a long while in the Toronto area. People can choose us or one of 
34 other channels, so if they are tuning in to us it is because we 
offer something which is very specific and which is something that 
they particularly want. 


The analogy, I think, between our part of the market and the 
way in which the newspaper and magazine publishing industry has 
gone is, perhaps, a reasonable parallel. In so many cases the 
large general magazines and newspapers have had difilicukty ween 
continuing, but those magazines which fulfil the requirements of 
the specific well-identified market, and do it capably, thrive. We 
hope that is the kind of category we are going to be in. 
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We do not deny that other channels which appear to do 
similar G@things)rarewhealthyecompecitionmiat ais nogsecreteithat Gus 
people who wish to watch us do not find what they want, they will 
probably "go rto: Channelwl7 wand; in) themvoronco Gareaiynito CBCGMT Es 
that. kind Dsofi) tani) audience.» .But | cchenpekaseely mentioned iain san 
introductory remarks, there are things which we do which PBS and 
CBC do not. I think we have to develop those particular abilities 
so that we maintain our edge on the market. 


Mr. (Chairman:.\. Whats about.sthiseiCeC 2. -thinge =rltatstrikeseme 
thatas thes -possibidity isescentainthy §pthenes that. ta,qtedenally suum 
broadcasting, asystem: ismigoing)oito scompetenEidivectly cwithy)sthe 
provincial broadcasting system. That does not seem terribly 
sensible to me. What is being done to sort it out? 


Mr. Walker: What is CBC-2 is one question. As I understand 
it, there are eight so-called scenarios for the program services 
of CBC-2. We have seen some general outlines of those. We have no 
centadnty. Jmand«)) bei.gather, wthey mestsief @ithesiindustry has jae 
certainty, of exactly: what will be offered. But there 1s)no,.plan 
with oCBG=2% tas o:far ‘ias wwerrrcantlidetermine;s afor whthe kind ok 
contextualization that Jim has described _ for the specific 
structured-learning opportunity which we believe we provide. So 
although the cultural audience as a whole might tend to be very 
interested in CBC-2, we think the people who are interested in 
following a structured experience will stay with us. The growth in 
our audience over the past few years seems to demonstrate that 
throughout what Jim referred to. 


The other factor about CBC-2 that must be borne in mind is, 
presumably, it is a discriminatory servicesselt gidjd4qgarrive, jin 
urban areas at the pleasure of those cable companies which choose 
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GO! accept ity and’? it will) “not be “distributed in’ furalMaredsi we 
pbelieve-"frural’Glearning is very Simportant, and iS perhaps 
neglected, in Ontario. Because we use broadcast means we are able 
to serve the rural areas as well as the urban ones. 


Mr. Chairman: What’ about from here on? I-see a nice, safe 
little place for you to run material of an educational nature 
which has almost a guaranteed audience in a school. But after 
that, and the part that I see changing, is the educational nature 
of everybody else. What programs will you be running in the 
evening? How will you compete with these others you see? 


Lhe ondy @problemeivhave withwrv0 isilbzammnot sverribry sure} 
although I watch it, why the hell you have Elwy Yost doing movies. 
It is an opportunity for me to see movies which I want to see, but 
I am having a little difficulty making the connection there. 


In that regard, there certainly is competition from the 
commercial networks, from PBS, from everybody else who is coming 
into town. If you are in Wawa they have their own illegal bootleg 
television station in addition to the satellite service which 
Senose (Of us in the south do not have yet, or at least most of us 
aoMinot. HowPare “you going tito ‘carve: ‘that role>‘out?) “How iwill TVvO 
change to meet that or to adjust? 


Dr. Parr: May I ask a question? You mentioned Saturday Night 
at the Movies. Will you mention a second example along the same 
lines? 


Mrt.. Chairman: . The °Laxesr Show: 


Dieeerart: On, “lisee.’ “Fine. "Now? I-“have™’a picture? Sob ‘che 
question. I think that we have to be careful to recognize that the 
role of education goes further than what happens in classrooms. I 
am sure you would agree, Mr. Chairman. We believe that Saturday 
Night at the Movies is an educational experience. 


One of my colleagues told me he recently went to the town he 
was--bDorn "and raised “in; South “Porcupine. ’*He’ ‘went to see® hi's 
friends at, where else, but the tavern. He happened to hit in the 
middle of a conversation about our programs. 


Someone was saying, "Do you ever watch Saturday Night at the 
MovLesr) Y The other’fellowftsaidj? "No, Iodortnot." 


"But," said his friend, “you go to the movies every week. 
You take your wife and your family. How come you do not watch 
Saturday Night at the Movies?" He said, "I did not even know it 
existed." 


"Well," said the man, "don't you realize that by watching it 
you would learn more about how movies are made, you would realize 
more what you should be locking for, what the context of the thing 
isp “how! the’ editector™’ directs, *who the" actors! /were jfiv-et cetera?” 
That person was seeing it aS an educational experience without any 
doubt at all, and so do many. 


There have *beéen,;/ from ‘time’ to time; criticisms) ‘that it’ isin 
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competition with the commercial area. David had the answer to 
that. He said, “Why should the devil have all the good tunes?" 


Mr.  Chairmans. I «notice “this» year vsyou (did a,¢inumber: oF 
specialized programs on health care and a number of other COpies 
which from time to time you have gone» into. ;That is. another area 
where it is not quite clear--it is certainly not designed for the 
traditional sisthool ‘situation, vet at, 1S) jattempting to “educate tian 
offer an opinion on a larger scale and educate in a) slightly 
different way. 


Againg that “is “atirole which traditionally*has “been played, py 
CBC, CTV, the commercial networks in the States in their own 
littler fashionaeeHowevers "it seems? (tos: bée ya rgrey farear=it eismnoe 
clearly defined. Are you saying that you think you have a 
different perspective to offer and that you are prepared to enter 
into that field and compete with 60 Minutes or whoever is doing 
that kind of program? Is that the idea? 


Dr. Parr: Yes. As we enter those programs, they will be part 
of an educational design. 


You mentioned the specials on children, and I spoke to those 
earlier. They are quite consciously gone into with backup 
material, with the support of, in this case, the many agencies 
that deal with those sorts of social problems. So while the 
program on the screen may sometimes give you the impression of 
being similar to something that you see on PBS or on the CBC, the 
intent and the"totality of tit,’ and. themway an whichs the, viewervean 
use it as part of a much greater experience, is very different in 
Our own case. 


Mr. Chairman: How much of what you are doing now and in the 
future will be producing the kind of program that a Peterborough 
television station would never put together, and then marketing to 
that station? You ‘do,.a)bitof) that) nowson, the cable..rerun jiservace, 
but do you do any selling at all to individual stations out there? 


Mr... Bowers: We do sell some programs, to some private 
Canadian broadcast stations. I think, generally speaking, outside 
the province the attitude of the broadcasters is that they do not 
want to buy programs that have already had exposure in Ontario. On 
occasion we have co-produced with private broadcasters and given 
them the first-run rights on the program. This is one way we in 
effect reduce the cost of production to ourselves. Frankly we find 
sometimes the second run gets a better audience than the first run 
anyway. 


To answer your specific question, we have sold some programs 
generally of topical interest to private broadcasters. We have 
sold some Polka Dot Door childrens' programming to regional 
broadcasters in other parts of the province. On occasion, we have 
placed some of our programs on private stations in Ontario, either 
to extend our distribution, or because the show had some relevance 
to a particular region and the broadcaster wanted to broadcast it. 
Conversely, we have also acquired programs that are produced by 
stations like London, Ontario, and Hamilton, and have broadcast 
them on our station. 
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Mr. Chairman: The problem I am trying to get at here is that 
one of the things which you apparently do rather well, according 
BO the yawards on your wall, is production. You produce ‘things 
better than most people do in Ontario. One of the things private 
Stations in Ontario are abysmal about is local programming. If 
they do news, weather and sports, that is about it. If they are 
really excited about ti, you might have a local 
bowling-for-dollars show. But that is it. Very few of them even 
attempt anything else, and even if they do, they are not too 
SBuccessrollatiit: 


aise 0 : aon. 


It strikes me that you might be able to fit that production 
Seapacity.which, you have »into-ian inability? ‘o£ local. «stations ~to 
produce that kind of program. Is there any real reason why it does 
not happen in Ontario? It happens in other provinces but not here. 


Mr. Bowers: I might mention that first of all our .shows are 
normally produced under the educational rights that was mentioned 
earlier. That means that there can be no commercial sponsorship of 
the program. 


Generally speaking, private broadcasters are looking for 
programs that can be sponsored and it is only when they get into 
ehe public «service, area., thathauthey. ware? ati!\.alli:icinterested--in 
"noncommercial" shows. So there is a great disincentive for them 
to even want to acquire our programs until they have filled up the 
commercial part of their schedule. I think that acts as one major 
reason. 


livin Canejalso.venture,s from s1V0's:-point, of. view,.-given the 
financial constraints we have, we are production limited. We have 
to «ovinto, a fairly high repeat factor now» to simply keep.our 
broadcast schedule intact. We do not have excess production 
Capacity; we have an insufficiency of production resources. 


MuneeWalkem:: (MragiChalrmanjgaatede.cany add) itom@that-eithemidea of 
educational communications is really concerned with access to 
educational opportunity. Therefore the enterprise is one of 
finding out what needs to be done in the educational domain in 
Ontario, devising  evaluation® “means: .for’ that..to®smake sure 9 the 
educational objectives can be measured and delivered and that the 
programs that result and the learning systems that go around them 
Can ©ebe. properly scheduled so that production is related to 
distribution. You want to create something that will make a 
aifference andsyouswant -to/-deliver «it atywa time’ that will make. a 
difference. 


The growth of children's and family audiences we have 
experienced is as much a result of determining exactly what the 
needs are and developing the programs to meet those needs and 
placing them on the air at the correct time when families and 
young children can see them, as it is in the production process 
itself. It is a planning exercise, to some extent a budgeting 
exercise, and it is a scheduling exercise, an evaluation exercise, 
a utilization exercise. So we like to make sure that all of those 
ingredients are in place and therefore we tend naturally to look 
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at those distribution systems which fit with the other part of 
that whole idea of education and communications. 


Mr. Mancini: Dr. Parr, you will have to forgive some of my 
questions because I am not too familiar with TVO, and possibly 
some of the things I might ask you might assume that I would know. 
Tuhave: to sayefrom ‘theloutsetmthat. oh: aminotistamitaarqat? aligwicn 
TVOntario, possibly one of the reasons being that we get such poor 
reception in Essex county. We are not too well served at all; I 
think I could say that honestly without too much contradiction. 


Lo twould palikey to «gét sback: toscthescoriginale questiomvabour 
budgeting and costs. You have stated that TVO ise nowsineics LUE 
year. I wonder if anyone could inform me of the original budget 
for TVO--costs for 1970. 


Dr. Parr: Mr. Mancini, Mr. Chairman; Don Brookes, general 
manager of finance, will, Ie famwesure,- have" that Vspecitic 
information with shim. 


D. Brookes, sworn. 


Mra #Brookes:) he «originale: budgeted, assume sthae youn jare 
referring to would be the one approximately in 1971? 


Mr. Mancini: The founding budget. 


Mrs i BrookessveThe L.sfoundingmcbudgeit: eEORPIOECA “asiw aleicrows 
corporation would be approximately $8.5 million to $9 million per 
annum. The average growth rate to date is in around 10 to ll per 
cent. 


Mr. Mancini: So there were some early years as far as 
TVOntario iS concerned when you were receiving well in excess of 
theisinflationwrvate. Int the vearly’ 1970s" weitccertadimly “did *notmhave 
anéinflation) rate-= 


Mr. Brookes: That is correct. nosso dsieteonwW 1984 —the 
year-over-year increase was in the nature of 14 per cent. 


Mr. Mancini: Do we assume that over a period of 10 years the 
funding increases have, more or less, when you average the whole 
LO, edkept Gap tuwithe iaiflation= within earypointerorestwo? a lsagthatweige 
correct assumption? 


Mrs JBrookésin Yess? INcwoulid@@tend Gtollaguee Gwithmthat. eltaiis 
only in the recent two or three years that it has not. 


Mr. Mancini: We have this philosophical question which leads 
to a philosophical problem. Certainly anything that we do or learn 
that was different from yesterday is educational. I have a great 
deal of trouble, Dr. Parr, with the presentations that we receive 
and “the representations, not ‘only from ‘TVOntario, but fromsall 
groups who are interested in education. They can more or less make 
a case for anything as far as being of educational value. 


Whenlwe/ look#at? thataingthe plightmof: £V0 -tiwanwawlublyssur ey 
with your background in education with the Ministry of Colleges 
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and Universities and the experts you have now at TVO, you could 
make a case for anything as far as being educational in merit and 
Sree voluc wim. Oneler think oLCeaiSe hr ltl essPeforwuseltongefe ante a 
discussion which carries over anything longer than a minute about 
the educational values of things that you do, because I know that 
you could justify it} “and “Il’+den't -belfeve ‘that ?that should be the 
Criterion for the things you do. 


Having established, over the period of 10 years, your budget 
Deeewiore: Or arecs Fe keptinupe witheoinflation;ys thes*thing) that’cr “am 
concerned about--and this happens to many agencies, especially 
agencies created and funded by the state--they have a long-range 
view of their mandate and the leadership changes, et cetera, and 
new 106as come in and) this: *revitalization of course, fis \goods + 4t 
Keeps everybody up. But I think, in a way, you lose sight of your 
Original mandate, which was to serve the people of Ontario within 
a certain amount of budget and the best way you can. 


Peankly, i couldn't actually understand if the chairman was 
approving of your expansionary role or if he was disapproving or 
Wo ehewunedniw te nade wv up This wmind >? tye. 2 But fortrankly ulm cam veny, 
concerned about the expansionary vision you have for TVOntario. 


I agree with the chairman completely when he says that we 
are going to have a communications explosion. As a matter of fact, 
the explosion started several years ago. I do not know, Dr. Parr, 
if there is enough Ontario- or Canada-based industry available 
today to give you the support you need to do what you have in 
mind, of attacking these other markets. I view obtaining markets 
as an attack because you have competition there; in the private 
sector, when they are in trouble, they get very keen and they can 
really trim their program in a way that state organizations cannot. 


in. thaty:light« I.sam | ‘stillyinot convinced yours expansionary 
vision will give you the benefits that you are after as far as 
monetary recurn gqoest= Then, have Sto Look’ fatathe-"point? as well: 
Why does TVOntario have this expansionary view? Is it because of 
their educational commitment and serving their mandate; or is it 
because they want to obtain monetary inflow in order to fulfil 
other needs that they feel need to be fulfilled? 


I believe it is the latter. When you have a staff in excess 
of 400, a budget in excess of $20 million, I think you should use 
those tools to serve the original intent of educational purposes 
Porc Ontario; 


e200? asm: 


Maybe in your answer, or reply, or comment, you might be 
pole. to, nel peme:; aliong,thsirya buteelethave a .lot of problems in 
accepting your expansionary vision for the future. I do not think 
TVOntario was created for that. 


Secondly--maybe I will stop here and await some comment 
because I have some other comments. 


Dr. Parr: Our expansionary vision, if I may be very blunt in 
my answer, we spend one quarter of a cent for each educational 
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dollar of public wmoney in: ethis, province; it used stowbey more; than 
that.) ‘The ~-proportion of “the »educations.dollar which .-goes.y.e 
TVOntario has reduced very substantially over the years. Let me 
repeat s«that «for. seach “dollar? wof,-public se funds; 1 yam@ancluding 
municipal taxation too, which puts the provincial expenditure of 
public moneys in education at, I imagine, between $7 billion to $8 
billion, and we represent one guarter of a cent. 


Toithinks yous canmonly) expand: from "one wquarter sof, amcenty 18 
the buck. One really cannot go down. Our expansionary vision is 
not to do with our own self-aggrandizement by any means, but 
indeed.,..ainsoLrden “toOssluliilsthat Soriginalbs mandate ~whicnsiwasieco 
provide educational services to the people of Ontario. Now if one 
believes that those educational services must be restricted to the 
classroompuethenss leencan. understand...» your sconcerns... a haves ne 
greatest respect for professional educators. Some of my best 
friends are teachers, and I was once one myself. But we must not 
let them have the exclusive on education for many reasons. 


Indeed, if one is about to argue that certain programs we do 
are not educational--and I appreciate your point of view that it 
requires) jativery.) long; debatejror @ismiss «ite quackly,,i, sopqlebamse 
dismiss it quickly--I could make an equal case that many of the 
things that are taught in the classroom would be just as difficult 
to substantiate. I happen to be traditional. 


The kind of movement which you have already alluded to, the 
communications explosion, is associated very closely with the 
changes in education, with the fact that it is being increasingly 
perceived that many other modes must satisfy people's curiosity, 
and their questioning, and their development. This brings us back, 
Ts ssuppose pp) sto: -thesaroot 4 of; <theysword,,; jeducation,anijwhich yiseeto 
educe, to draw out. We believe that is our mandate as we meet the 
people of Ontario. 


I can only point to the way in which they have responded 
increasingly to the programs we do as indicating that there is 
something right about what we are doing. Your fears, I hope, are 
quite: ungrounded ‘about our expanding: “into,‘other “parts .of _the 
world, although--and I hope that this analogy is not going to lead 
us off on the wrong track--I hope that one would not think that 
the: Royal Ontario Museum, .the Art» Gallery: of» Ontario and the 
University of Toronto are any worse for being recognized in the 
world as a whole. 


Rather than damaging our Ontario commitment, we are 
enhancing it a great deal by, I think, the prestige which we get; 
more important, by the fact that we are able to thrust the 
revenues generated into use for Ontario. 


Mr. Charlton: Perhaps I could get in a supplementary on this. 
Mr. ?Chaicman:-LEsit- vomshone, 


Mr. Charlton: Perhaps for Mr. Mancini it would make things a 
little more clear, if you can tell us that by the expansionary 
things which you have talked about, both yesterday and today, you 
are not in fact--and my sense from what I have heard is that you 
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are not, but make it clear--uSing Ontario tax dollars to create 
Productions for exclusive sale elsewhere. It seems to me the 
approach you have laid out for us is that what you are doing is 
selling educational productions which are produced for the Ontario 
market in other educational markets. 


DE. SParreiaxactily. 


Mr. Charlton: You are not creating a whole new phase of your 
operation to deal with these markets in other jurisdictions. 


DyewmPatkr: Youwarerquite correct. 


Mr. Mancini: Are you saying that you have done this right 
from day one? 


Dr. Parr: We have sold from very early on, not in very great 
volumes, but Peter could respond to the extent to which our sales 
increased. 


Mean Mancini iWouldssvousnot,-considergsa Dr.) Parr, that-it thas 
polyebeenerecentiy«that you -have7 put Vaiplot of t:manpower-.and time 
into creating productions to sell elsewhere? 


Dr. Parr: No. The manpower which is going into production, 
seme mattemtor fact I have to confess, is a little less because 
DULrEpLOdUcCTION Late "is «a+ lpetie “lowers than iti iwas"two-o6r ‘three 
years ago. We have, however, put more effort into selling the 
programs that we have made for Ontario-- 


Meapoiancinisof That aris 9 <thenspoint ie was¥imaking “becadserfat 
brings you income. 


Dr. Parr: --because it gives us a net return so we are able 
to make more programs. 


Mew Mancini: That: leadsigus ‘tothe ‘original*’question lof fwhat 
are you there for. 


Derr Rarreiinateistright. se bocern ti werard *not? doe thatv-we iwoutd 
be making fewer programs. 


Mr. Mancini: I hope you understand the point of my question. 
Dwrcbarre=Surely . 


Mie Hancini: ite was stated Meartier that’ At .coses $26, 000' per 
mour -EOr*production "costs *Is*that correct? 


Mrs ebrookesenves,: that fisecorrect. 


Mr. Mancini: How would that compare with CBC or a private 
network? 


MESie Brookes sel) could enotogive sa *precise icomparidson. 71 think 
it would compare favourably with the CBC. In other words, it would 
be less than the average cost per hour of the CBC. 
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One of the difficulties in comparing with private networks, 
we must remember, is the average cost that they may have when you 
include things like current affairs programming, et cetera, which 
is a distinctively different mix than we have. So the comparisons 
are crude at best, but I believe it would compare favourably. 


Dr. Parr: I coulda add that “in the *reportysthat ywas _madée for 
us about our financial future, a comparison was made with three 
components of PBS broadcasting. Although I realize that $26,000 an 
hour sounds like a lot of money, it is considerably less than 
Gheireunie Costes. 


Mr. Walker: If you take commercial dramatic programs in 
Ganadage they. cende.to cost. somewhere in wthe. orderm@icotes100 ;000wa 
half hour. If you take the same American case they cost over 
$200,000 a half hour. 


Mr. Mancini: Is that because of the big salaries? 
Mr. Walker: All factors included. 


Mr. Mancini: But would it not be more because of the big 
salaries? 


Mr. Walker: Production costs are higher too. 


Mr. Mancini: Just to add some information here, I Saw a 
program on an American network, I am sorry to say, but they had a 
special on why the three private networks in the United States 
were going so big into news. The big reason was they pay a news 
broadcaster $50,000 or $100,000 a year where they had to pay a 
star to do some type of show that amount in a month and, 
therefore, their costs came way down and that is why ABC went into 
the Nightline to compete with Johnny Carson. They pay Johnny 
Carson several million dollars a year. They pay Ted Koppel so much 
but compared to that, he is a poor man. 


Mr. Walker: Anybody who is scheduled on the basis of 
production cost would be in trouble in almost no time because that 
is not what makes the commercial world revolve. 


Mr. Mancini: I was just trying to get a handle on why it was 
different. 


Mr. Walker: News and public affairs have large audiences. 
Nightline's success is not a function of Ted Koppel's salary but 
rather the fact that he presents, at some length and often live, 
materials of interest to an increasingly educated public who 
demand them and who are tired of Carson, presumably. 


Mr. (Mancini: Eo ame justulrepeating 6 what i heard Donte the 
American network, that the people who run the networks saw that as 
a very™big- plusseI:aminot Sayingrit is correct or anything tekse. 


Mr. Walker: There are all sorts of perspectives, but a news 
operation is generally believed to cost somewhere between $60 
million and $100 million a year in the United States. 


Jak 


Mr. Mancini: I am just repeating information that was put on 
the screen. 


Mr. Chairman: Where did you learn that? 
Mr. Mancini: It was CBS Sunday Morning. 
Mr. Chairman: Another educational network. 


Mr. Mancini: In our researchers' report on page 17, I take 
it that everyone has a copy, under public assessment of OECA, 
Subsection 4, "that considerable waste exists within the OECA 
given the large percentage of managerial staff." How would you 
Bespond ttosithat,. Dr. Parr? 


Dr.” Parr: I know the article that appeared in. I’ think at is 
a confusion about managerial staff and lack of information about 
Wecwenwe dO .eederthink “it vesroretty) clear ¥thatt TF you have an 
educational establishment, and if its technology is one which is 
in high technology, then the number of people who are involved in 
activities which might appear to be managerial is going to look 
bethernghighh; just™as “if -yousgo® tow'al*schoohor university you are 
going to see a lot of people who are professional teachers. So in 
Our place you will see a lot of people who are professional 
educators and professional broadcasters. I think that is really 
what it meant. 


fielsys OSian ms 


Ovesrrcourdr puter tracert ght, 26d suppose} 50 by having less 
sophisticated equipment and having to have lots more people of a 
technical nature around but 5 think that would be 
counterproductive and at the level of designing and producing our 
Programs I do not see any other way of doing it. So I feel that 
the word "managerial" has been misinterpreted. 


Mr. Mancini: Then how does that tie in with page 13 of the 
researcher's report, in the middle of the page, paragraph number 
three, where it’ says, cain Seed ict PECUIG tor ote 19> frontetete 
authority's annual financial statement just how its expenditures 
break down"? I mentioned this yesterday in our private committee 
hearing in camera, that the researcher was having difficulty 
obtaining a salary breakdown and an expense account breakdown. Is 
Enet essa ei PArtiucilar “reason ioregiticbeing edifficult sto ascertain 
those facts? 


Dry Paty: “1 think) Don’ Brookes? can “respond to that. 


Mr. Brookes: These method’. off -ipresenting™ our financral 
statements is somewhat different, of course, than salaries and 
wages and transportation and communication. There are reasons for 
this that we developed at the inception of OECA in 1971, and it 
was an effort to disclose the financial results of our operations 
On a basis that was oriented towards the key activities or results 
that we were trying to achieve. 


Forvainstance;,/uprogram = production: is: shown as»va line’ item, 
broadcast distribution is another example, in an effort that the 
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reader would be able to comprehend how we disposed of our 
resources according to the results for key activities we were 
attempting to achieve. Also, that the reader would findwrtne 
statement as far as possible comparable with other statements from 
private broadcasters and from the CBC, that tt woula tconLorm, in 
some sense--and it is difficult to get a complete uniformity--to 
the other broadcasters. 


The other reason was really to try to adhere as far as 
possible to generally accepted accounting principles in the 
presentation of our financial information. The salary and wage and 
other items, of course, we do have but do not normally present as 
the main format for published financial statements. 


Mr. Mancini: The reason I asked that question is when we do 
the estimates of the ministries--of course, you are familiar with 
that--there are pages which show the salaries for the executives, 
the ministers the, deputy, -etocetera,. and vit, asawvery ‘easy _for sone 
to ascertain where the money is being spent. Do you have the 
authority to go into budget deficit? 


Dr. + Panmcsves ,aWwrthmthe: approval .of the sboarar, 


Mra... Mancinis«.And:.do. you do; that,.on1occasion .Onfeicapie 
standard procedure? 


Dr. Parfit It “is’ not standards procedure sbut ethere> may" be 
oceasions when wet doi°its *In’ fact, 9this' tyear weystartedy theiyear 
planning for a planned deficit which we were confident we would 
correct as the year went by and I am happy to say we are doing so. 


Mr. Mancini: Have you ever had any years where you had a 
deficit and carried it over to the next year and had to clean it 
up? 


Mr. Brookes: Yes, historically--I cannot remember the 
precise year but I think it would be approximately $300,000 in 
operations one year and in successive years made deliberate 
attempts to reduce that to zero. I think our overlying philosophy 
is, iphateain. these long» numrite will ebes astotally balanceds budgetqsbut 
there may be exigencies of production demands in a particular 
vear-,,athe “timing, ethato-mayiicduse “asddefterts injeihatoyeari ge fosshe 
balanced by surplus funding in the ensuing years. 


Mr. Mancini: I want to’ get back tormy original statement of 
some time ago about the problems we are experiencing in Windsor 
and Essex county. We talked about that somewhat when we were 
visiting your facilities yesterday. Could you outline for the 
record what problems you are having in sending your signal to 
Windsor and Essex county? 


Dr. Parr: Yes. First. I would say that.1I-am most. sympathetic 
to your concern. I spent, myself, eight years at the University of 
Windsor, so I still have a spot in my heart for Windsor. 


Mr. Mancini: You will have to visit us again. 


Dr. Parr: Thank you. I think that a more detailed exposition 
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of what we tried to do could be given by Peter Bowers because we 
have been active, although not totally successful. 


Mr. Bowers: When we originally designed the system to serve 
Essex county--and I might say, we hired a private consulting 
engineer to do this design work for us, but we were involved in 
the whole process--the ideal location for a transmitter to serve 
Essex county, and particularly Windsor, is about six miles north 
in the middle of Detroit. The reason I say that is that most 
people for several years have been accustomed to receiving their 
Signals from Detroit and most people's antennae are pointed 
towards Detroit. The international rules do not allow you to 
locate your transmitter on foreign soil, so that ideal solution 
was not possible. 


The next best location would be to build a common tower on 
the waterfront where the CKLW tower is located, such as has 
happened subsequently in Toronto with the the CN Tower. However, 
that involves a major investment and involves getting all the 
broadcasters together, and that just did not seem to be a likely 
possibility at the time we were constructing the transmitter. The 
CBC was also in the process of constructing a transmitter and so 
Ehey were” looking at the same’-set’ of problems. That was in 1972, 
1£ I remember correctly, when inflation really hit ‘in § the 
broadcast industrial equipment sector. In order to conserve money, 
we agreed with the CBC that we would co-locate so that we would 
share the cost of the tower and we would share the cost of the 
site and the development of the site. 


Given the restrictions on building towers in urban areas and 
airport restrictions, the best site we could find that was 
available at that time was at McGregor, which is southeast of 
Windsor. 


Mr Mancini; “Yes. It's inmy riding. "lt would ‘be very nice 
to construct a tower there. 


Mr. Bowers: As Dr. Parr has said, we are very aware of the 
reception difficulties that occur there. 


Mr. Mancini: How bad are they? How would you describe it? 


Mrs bowers: “lh will otry® tow describe tits We did extensive 
testing two summers ago. We hired about six students and conducted 
over 2,000 interviews, first of all, to determine if people were 
aware ote-TVOe service, ‘'and,/)*secondly, "to determine the’. extent \of 
difficulty that they had in reception. 


iuse Ss partiy—~a Sproblem “of Wawareness; that people are 
accustomed to watching other stations, and partly a problem of 
reception, which is partly’ due to the fact that we are are on the 
UHF band. The signal does not travel through buildings like the 
Por -signal@ does Soisit your *set ‘ison ‘the’ right “sidesofthe house 
and you have an indoor UHF loop antenna, which not many people do, 
you can often get a good signal. Alternatively, if your TV viewing 
room is on the opposite side of the house to where our transmitter 
is or if you are accustomed to picking up signals from Detroit and 
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your antenna is oriented that way, then you may have to go to an 
outdoor antenna. 


From a technical point of view the signal we are delivering 
to Essex county is well within the standard parameters in normal 
broadcasting apractice.,. The rdifttcultyi.is.ethatumany, Decne have 
their antennae oriented in the other direction, so we are, in 
effect, trying to come in through the back door and we just do not 
have much success. 


People who have gone to the trouble of putting in a rotor to 
pick .up Global’ .or CTV generally will, not; have vany Gifirculbty pwan 
fact,» they-.will get a much stronger signal) from ,TVO,,than, they 
would from these other two more distant stations. 


If there were cable in Windsor, I am sure that would solve 
the problem to a large extent, because a lot of people would go to 
cable. We find on UHF generally we rely much more on cable than 
VHF stations do for viewers, simply because of the convenience of 
picking up a signal and the difficulties of propagation of the UHF 
Signal. 


When we designed the system we designed it to put a strong 
signal over Windsor but not to waste any power serving Detroit; so 
thes station 21s) mot. .operating,.at. maximum power... To -increase . the 
power of the station it would involve a major investment and the 
operating .costs would be much higher. I think the long-term 
solution is probably that cable will come to Windsor and that will 
alleviate a lot of the problem as far as we are concerned. 


det 4 Of ae Me 


Mr. Mancini: Concerning that, I have had discussions with 
the manager of Essex county cable, and they have no intention of 
going into Windsor within the foreseeable future, and I mean 
within the next five years. There are several reasons for that 
which he gave to me; they really cannot compete with the stations 
there. But they are a private concern and they are interested in 
pr otait. 


We are a state organization and we are interested in 
education. With all due respect to your response to the technical 
problems which I accept whole-heartedly without question, I still 
do not believe that we are doing enough to present TVOntario to 
Windsor-Essex county viewers. 


This leads. me: back? 4tovemy. discussion eanlirer ine my 
questioning. If you are prepared to spend a great deal of money to 
sell programs outside of Ontario, and I do not care where it may 
be, then you also have an obligation to ensure that the people of 
Windsor and Essex county are well served by your present programs. 
If that is because the market has not yet been prepared to turn 
theipusdials. ton.the spropers! stationy.e.. thinks Ehatieis wa pmanketing 
problem you have to look into. 


I do not think it is fair to the people in Windsor and Essex 
county who are paying taxes to the province to have you go ahead 
and sell your programs outside of the province and yet say, "Oh, 
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yes, we have a technical problem in Windsor and Essex county, but 
wMemeanesgmgoing §to deal with that in the future,™” As”"*tHe 
pepresentative for that area, I do not think that, is an~acceptable 
answer to the problem. 


That leads me to my next question. You have these policy 
advisory groups and you have a= southwestern Ontario policy 
advisory group. As I was looking through your annual report, ul 
noticed that the director of education for Essex county, Gabe 
Seguin, is on one of your advisory groups. Is that correct? 


Diererar reac Inaudible) 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. Does he not make representation to you 
about these particular problems in Essex county? How long has this 
been going on? 


Dr. Parr: We are fully aware, I have to say, of the problem 
in Essex county. I must dispel the belief that if we did not go 
out and sell programs, we would be able to correct it in Essex 
county. On the contrary, we would be worse off rather than better 
in terms of what we are able to give. But that does not deny the 
fact that the problem in Essex county is one that we would very 
much like to solve. 


I do not know what has been recently done with respect to 
making the public aware of the fact if they put their antennae in 
the right place and point them in the right direction they would 
receive us. Can you elaborate on that, Peter? 


Mr. Bowers: The last activity we did was the intensive-- 
Dr. Parr: Summer of last year? 


Mr. Bowers: --campaign where we called on a large number of 
homes and in fact demonstrated to people how they could pick up 
the signal using-- 


Mr. Ruston: Where is your tower located? 
Mr. Bowers: In McGregor, I guess 18 miles-- 


Mr. Walker: The problem as has been pointed out is not 
Peeciclattye cCechnical; ‘rt = 1s = attitudinal. “Indeed~” the-*'school 
systems’: of “Essex” county ‘are large ‘users of our’ “educational 
Weeeriaisceerheractetudinal problem-ers’ not ‘in “the “schools7e41n00 ther 
words. The attitudinal problem is in the general public. We would 
certainly appreciate any help that the representatives from that 
area could give us in spreading the word. 


We use advertising to some extent; we use direct mail to 
some extent. But having conducted those 2,000 interviews, we are 
Pearly econcrdent that it 1S “aw question” of) awareness! ‘which will 
improve over time to some degree, and traditional viewing habits. 


As you know very well, Windsor-Essex county are sports towns 
and they are very interested in the sports coverage from Detroit. 
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That is one of the attitudes that over time we will hopefully have 
to deal with. 


Mr. Mancini: Can I, ask this» thén? @orwexample «im, Toronce 
there are several stations which are of Canadian orientation, and 
because of our proximity to Buffalo, we are also able to get the 
American stations. So I think on a whole the Windsor area people 
do not get any more stations than say people would in Toronto. 


Would you get a lot more? What stations would they be able 
to -getein, Toronto? 


Mr. Walker: There are over 30 signals available in the 
LOLEON CO, abean 


Mr. Mancini: Could you help me along? Would there be more 
capability to get different stations in Windsor than there would 
ber Lhe 


Mr. .Bowers: I. think. in. Windsor: you, have. ,access*® tCO..DoOUtB 
Detroit and Cleveland, so you get two sets of three basic 
commercial networks plus PBS. Generally speaking, in Toronto you 
are watching three commercial stations from Buffalo, plus PBS, 
plus an independent station from Buffalo. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not want to dwell too long on a parochial 
proplemes .  idst. wanted -to.sbring,4 olrersconcernasco » thes chaarme jee 
attention. As a state television station I believe you have great 
responsibility to that region of the province. 


One other question that we discussed very shortly yesterday 
is televising the question period here at Queen's Park. I wonder 
if you have made any approaches to the Speaker or to any official 
in the government about maybe being interested in televising 
guestion period and what type of response you received, et cetera. 


Dr. aParr: Yes, «we: have’ discussions about. .televising: tne 
Legislature actually under way. David has been to the more recent 
ones. Perhaps you could bring us up to date. 


Mr. Walker: .First.. ofs allwéiwen believe thate coveragewot the 
Legislature=-and I am «sure wow share+«cinorthe béliefrrass, the 
responsibility. of, thes Speaker. ton, determinewt Wesawoudd. .be every 
interested were the Speaker to provide an ongoing, continuing feed 
to. all broadcasters of all events in the. Legislature... We. think 
there is a high educational value in relaying a good deal of that 
material. 


So we have two roles that we have been playing. One is to 
provide technical advice to the Speaker so that over a period of 
time.-he .can=.determine «what, kind wof etechnical. .<configuration she 
might want. That relates to the trends and directions that the 
Legislature may take over time. It relates to questions I feel 
diffident about relating to you: how important are committees. apt 
to become over the long run, what kind of technical configuration 
outside, the..chamber, is; appropriate pyellscii thar usort..of sactutiaal 
am sure the Speaker will be equipping himself with advice from all 
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sectors of the broadcasting industry to come to appropriate 
conclusions. 


Currently we have been discussing not only the technical 
eonfigurations but the long- and short-term’ implications’ of some 
of those. We have suggested the role we might play: we have not 
had a definitive response. We have had a very good experience of 
the constitutional debates which we picked up. Our general setting 
is that whatever unit is responsible for the capturing of what 
happens in the chamber or in other places in this building should 
be under the direction of the Speaker, and that we and other 
broadcasters and cablecasters should be provided with a feed. We 
would then relay that according to our program schedules and the 
use that we see it being put to. 


We believe the editorial control, in other words, should 
reside in the Speaker. Therefore, while we are quite willing to 
provide advice of all kinds, and perhaps perform a broker's role 
from time to time, we believe that those decisions about when it 
should be produced and how it should be produced are those of the 
Speaker. 


Mr. Mancini: But you are ready technically to serve the 
requests of the Speaker? 


Mr. Walker: If he requests. 
rs UY ae Ml. 


Mie Clati Man. lt, 1S = LU minutes ~ to" "l2°"Could “i =get “some 
direction from the committee? I am assuming that if you want to 
continue questioning for some period of time we might adjourn and 
resume at two. 


Miseenennedy: = -l'=wWwilt only™= bes about’ five or~-*10° minutes; 7-1 
Cienks 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. Kennedy: Dr. rating in your opening comments’ you 
mentioned two levels of government grants. Could you enlarge on 
Eiate because thisy report indicates *just* provincial grants.’ What is 
the other level? 


Di. Meart jel Nere <are.-two spossibilities. that. .mayi-give anise .to 
Ehnath contusion.  We-*have~basic™*grants. from” two ‘ministries of the 
government. One is from the Ministry of Education and the other is 
BLOM attic" eManistrysj.0m Culture and’ 4“Réecreation:.+ Perhaps. that 
Gilabitses it. 


Mr. Kennedy: Yes, -it ‘does. 
Dr. Parr: Equally, if we are seeking additional funds for 


programming over and above those grants we may go to ministries of 
federal or provincial governments for particular courtesies. 


Mr. Kennedy: Have you ever done that? 
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Dr. Parr: Yes. One example for instance, we are currently 
producing a program on sport fishing which we are very excited 
about because, first of all, the sport fishing community cuts 
through a very wide section of the population. Bishing «is anode 
restricted toumany.. Dabticulerm.gloup Of Spec utc. Tc gives us an 
opportunity of displaying the geography of Ontario, the ecology, 
the whole natural cycle. That is substantially underwritten by the 
Ministry of Natural Resources of the Ontario government. 


Mr. Kennedy: You mentioned the cost. ob $267,000) pery nour abies 
that actually for broadcasting or is that. around, the. clock 
divided, I presume, by the number of hours into your budget? 


Mr. Walker: That is the average cost. 


Mr. Kennedy: Per hour of broadcasting or each 24 hours of 
the day? 


Mr. Brookes: No. That would be the total of the cost to 
produce divided by the number of hours to produce. So Ltcts 2the 
Gosteto getuthe product-ready toliqogto ain- 


Mr. Kennedy: Oh, I see. How does that compare with the other 
agencies and stations producing programs? 


Dr. Parr: I would have to say favourably, and I am under 
oath. It does compare favourably, but you expect me to say that. 
The best figures we have show that it compares favourably. I have 
spoken to others in educational broadcasting who are concerned 
about costs but who have said, as they discussed this, that their 
costs are somewhat higher than ours. 


Mr. Kennedy: The viewing audience: I _ notice in_LiYOQuE 
projections here, your goals on page 20 of this document, one of 
them is to achieve an unduplicated audience of three million 
viewers by the end of the five-year period. That is up until 1985. 
That seems to me to be a very ambitious goal. Is it realistic? Can 
it be achieved? 


DramePart tanveS;..1 think .bt is,realistic.gOnewsnouldy always 
set that kind of target in a way that creates in one an ambitious 
challenge. The increase in viewing audience over the past two 
years has been 40 per cent, bringing us to in excess of 1.7 for 
viewing. 


Mr. Kennedy: I am sorry, 40 per cent of what? 


Dr. Parr: Over the last two years the increase has been 40 
per cent to reach 1.7 million early this year. 


Mr. Kennedy: Who does this assessment for you? 


Dr. Parr: This is the Bureau of Broadcast Measurement. It is 
independently done. 


Mr. Kennedy: What, then, do you expect the rate of increase 
to be that will take you through from the 1.7? 
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Dr. Parr: That is going to be compounded about 15 per cent 
per year. 


MNpeernvennedy: Of your 400 staff what is the complement 
engaged in marketing? 


Dr. Parr: In marketing? How would you like to answer that 
Don? 


Mr. Brookes: Approximately 12. 


Mr. Kennedy: What has the increase been over the last two 
years? What did you start with, for instance? Have you added any 
recently? 


Mr. Bowers: Our most recent addition was to add some people 
to support our sales in the Canadian market. We really started 
with one person. Our basic sales force is two people in the US and 
one person in Canada. The rest are essentially headquarters sales 
administration people. 


Our most recent addition was a second person to help handle 
the Canadian market because the sales are increasing quite 
substantially. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You have only four (inaudible) 


Mee mBowers:seThat. is correct. ‘We «also sell. throughwprivate 
distributors as well. 


Mr. Kennedy: So they are salesmen engaged in-- 


Mr. Bowers: They call on all the television stations and 
cable operators and private broadcasters. 


Mr. Kennedy: Boards of education in the US? 


Mr. Bowers: Generally speaking, we sell to the PBS station 
in a region, and the PBS station will then make a deal with the 
boards of education to help fund the acquisition of the product. 


Mr. Kennedy: What is PBS? 


Mon Sbower Sssaiesiame sorry.) That is ethettPublic aBroadcasting 
Service. That is the general designation for educational stations 
in the US. 


Mr. Kennedy: Under your mandate in trying to generate more 
revenue, Us Saute possible Hitor sell’ advertising?®= Or ++as' “that 
specifically barred and should that prohibition continue? 


Dr. Parr: We may not advertise. One may, however, within 
defined limits--I may have to call on somebody else to explain 
them but perhaps we do not have to. One may acknowledge that the 
Program has been supported. 


Mr. Kennedy: By some industry or-- 
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Dr. Parr: Yes. We may mention their name. But one cannot put 
a commercial on in the sense of advertising that perhaps 
(inaudible) 


Mr. Kennedy: A jingle or a soap commercial. 
DiaskParry “Less 


Mr. Kennedy: But the CBC does more commercial advertising 
than fore: .instance the’ BBC. As'-1 rrecollect»ther CBC ustartedmout as 
being a public service without advertising, but of course they got 
into itvand /I think. (inaudible). Is,there any) potential for thate 
Would.sivOU,.. bes, interestede; Is» the)}.,board, interested? 7) Is..ithe 
government definitely opposed to that? Is the possi bilLey 
(inaudible) ? 


Drw»t Parr: «The «federal.authonitysdoes not. .permity Do nekt owe 
are licensed as an educational broadcaster, we may not do that. 


Mow sKennedy: Yes, “F-see. =i Can understand that. This leads 
me along COm SYOUL goals and objectives. Do they involve 
consultations -with sor fapprovals:efrom):CRIC? sHows:closely sjare you 
involved with CRTC now, or do you just happily move in within your 
own mandate without reference to them? 


Dr. Parr: They do not have to be a party to those goals and 
objectives as long as they fall within the legal requirements of 
the CRTC--which they do. 


Mr. Kennedy: Just one other question. What 1S your 
investment in capital plant? 


Mrs. Brookes: It is, at “cost,, approximately .$18 million. "The 
depreciated net value would be about $11 million. 


Mr. Kennedy: Over the 10 years that is all that is-- 


Mr. Brookes: Yes. The amounts spent over the 10 years would 
be $18 million. 


Mr. Kennedy: In capital? 


Mr. Brookes: Yes. 
Mr. Kennedy: I see. One other question. 


On page 18 of our researcher's report, in the middle of the 
page, "Consequently the authority is likely to evolve new program 
distribution systems that incur high capital costs." Would. you 
comment onsathatso-and: }ifa So;yolsicthis/(ianicongoingsscapital<costisyou 
see? What is the degree of it? 


Dries Parr <Ithids.caitcomment awe sidai not agree iwithpe;wehien 
accounts for our silence. We have all been getting along so very 
well, but we do not want to say that strongly. 


We would like to point out that we are most impressed with 
the research report. It is a complex organization to Gracy inee 
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short time. Although there are parts of it that we do not agree 
with, we can only admire it. 


Interjection. 
Dr. Parr: Now let us answer that question. 
heenoon. 


Mises BOWES :) 1f° fl may takewa stab at it, I am Sure I will be 
corrected if I get careless here. There are two major categories 
of capital. One is our production equipment and the other is our 
distribution equipment. 


Bitst@oOt wall, the ratio of our “capital equipment ‘to. our 
peoduction cost is fairly low and I do not see it changing. So 
while I see significant capital investments in terms of new 
production equipment, particularly because our Pprocuct1on 
equipment has been getting old, I would not call it high. It would 
still be relatively modest, relative to our total operating cost. 


tieethewdrea of distribution, “our, next most Likely move: is to 
Start using the satellite, Anik C, as a means of distributing the 
Signal, not only to our existing transmitters, but also to 
individual cable companies and individual homes in the rural and 
remote parts of northern Ontario. 


Using the satellite is a major expense. However, we would 
lease the channel from Trans-Canada Telephone Systems, who get it 
from Telesat. We estimate the cost of that channel in the order of 
$1 million a year. However, in doing that we will replace the 
microwave that we are currently leasing from Bell Canada at about 
mou, 000GkaA yCar.- SO, “Whiley lt) 15° a major “Cost; it is. really a 
reasonably economic alternative to what we are currently spending 
on microwave. 


If we get into new forms of distribution like video discs, 
fore example, while the capital cost. of producing a disc is high, 
we would not do the actual manufacturing process ourselves. We 
DoastdmectDoLye the programs -to ‘a distributor, so. the distributor 
pould= be incurring both the risk “and the investment cost of 
Producing video discs. 


For these reason we do not really feel that we are likely to 
incur "high" capital cost in the near future. 


Mr. Kennedy: Nor would they be ongoing. I suppose as new 
technology comes along, if there can be any more--and I certainly 
wouldn't say there couldn't be any-- 


Just one question of curiosity: How often does the board 
usually meet? 


Dr. Parr: It meets 10 times a year; once a month except for 
the two summer months. The committees of the board will probably 
meet on average half a dozen times or eight times a year. 


Se 


Mr. Chairman: Does the committee wish to adjourn until two 
ONG LOGE: 


Mr. M. Davidson: I move that we adjourn until two o'clock. 


The committee recessed at 12:02 p.m. 
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ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AUTHORITY 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: We will call the meeting to order. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of remarks from 
notes I made as we went along. I would like a clarification on 
pour ssales/Ssinsithe yUnited 4States sons theheducation part." 1 sdo not 
object if we have a system here that is going well in Ontario and 
wee  can/e-cseld ts ©SE0 the United States, whether they were 
gsovernment-operated) or private.’ That does not bother me: at all. If 
we can sell it that is fine. I was wondering if you could enlarge 
a little bit on sales you have made to the United States. 


Doe Parr: -Yes. May “isask Peter to dol -that.@becatse he” will 
probably have more specific facts at his disposal. 


Mr. Bowers: Okay. The general run of the sales we make in 
Ene USP wid eel ther). be Wito,Geindividua ly educationa lh television 
Stations, .or, to state networks, or to regional networks of 
educational stations in the US. Generally speaking, when we sell a 
series such as Readalong, which consists of up to 90 programs, we 
fidliyseblerthe) ‘raghts \for-vunlimited,; use, swithin.«.a «given year, 
including the right to take the programs off air in the schools. 
In addition, we will sell them the support materials which they 
Can then either reproduce themselves or buy in quantity from us. 


In some cases, we have sold them what we call a "buy-out" 
where they will buy three years’ rights. In .the-other cases,.if 
the program is used and is successful, they will then renew the 
rights in the subsequent years until such time as they feel the 
program is no longer useful, or they have found something else. 


This year we expect to gross about $800,000 in sales in the 
US. We also have a deal with a company called Films Incorporated, 
who take some of our programs and convert them to 16-millimetre 
meim, eand ithey tiwil bhcthen Wiceldaeor: Srentettrlmveprintsarmainly © to 
educational institutions, primarily colleges, universities and 
libraries. However, that is a relatively minor contributor to the 
$800,000. 


Mr. Ruston: Are the people you use in your programming--for 
instance, in making these programs up--all from Canada, or do you 
sometimes have to get in people from other countries? 


Mr. Walker: They are preponderantly Canadian. 


Mr. Ruston: I would say then from that answer--I would put 
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it in percentage forms in my thinking. IT would assume then 73 to 
80 per cent of the people would be-- 


Mo. Walker? Higher chan that. 
Mr. Ruston: Yes. 1 see. 


In one of your reports on video distribution breakdown, 
number of programs sold, I noticed in dealing with--let us say 
secondary schools on the third line down--on April 1974 to March 
1975, 627425 seand mow 7On “Aprisie 197/90 Co; March 219607, oll. COuLd. vou 
explain, rather than go through the rest of them, what that really 
means? I know what I think it means, but I would rather have your 
explanation “Of t. 


Mr. Bowers: I am not sure of the exact document you are 
looking at. 


Mrs Ruston: 91am sorry. “This? ts (the summary? lof ).videotape 
program service. I do not know whose it is. 


Mr. Bowers: Yes. I know what it is now. 
Mr. Ruston: I assumed it must be from your department. 


Mr. Bowers: Yes. I just was not sure which program sales we 
were talking about. I am pretty certain that is a summary of the 
Sales of videotape programs to schools in Ontario, which we treat 
differently from sales of our programs outside Ontario. 


In the case of Ontario, there is no charge for the program 
per se, but there is a charge for the cost of the videotape, and 
there is a charge for the cost of making the copy. We essentially 
break even on that activity in Ontario. 


Why the figure has changed from 2,000 down to 500 on a 
comparable month over a couple of years I do not know. Generally 
speaking our sales of videotape have been fairly constant, between 
25,000 and 30,000 units per year. This is essentially distribution 
Of “programs -to "schools “ain? Ontario, = wich *1s ="“operated’ *on- sta 
break-even and no net-return-to-production basis. 


Mr. Ruston: I waS concerned about whether the use of it has 
decreased that much. 


For’ instance ‘the Ministry of Education, “April 1974 to March 
1975, there was 3,046, and from April 1979 to March 1980 the 
Ministry of Education was down to 1,306. I recall when this was 
instituted in 1970 some of us had an impression this was 
educational television so we assumed that the schools and all 
would be using this to a great extent. Maybe we assumed wrong or 
maybe we assumed that there was a whole new method of teaching 
things and it did not come out the way that some of us may have 
EhHougnt. 2c mignt*ac-tnat crime. 


Maybe, too, being from a more or less rural area, and even 
more rural at that time, my conception of it was that it would 
bring to the rural people the facilities we lacked--those the big 
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Cities had. I guess that was a misconception I had. 


Mie eis looKes. -Fenhapsus. ,COULd- explaini®the’ reason. tor “the 
decline. There are two reasons. One, in the earlier stages of the 
nonbroadcast distribution of the Vips program many schools were 
building up their inventories and libraries of our material. 
Initially there was a very strong growth, but they eventually 
reach a point where they are simply acquiring the new material 
that. comes on to the market from us, and it will start to level 
off. That is one of the major reasons. 


Diss Parr: @Therese1s fat second™ reasonirtoo. Wincreasingly «the 
schools are taping off air; that is, they are making their own 
tapes either at the school or at a media centre operated by the 
school board which will distribute. We are happy about that. Since 
Our Own program is subsidized, the more of that which goes on at 
the schools or throughout the school board locations, the better 
Roos. 


Indeed, we do devote one hour a day which is called the 
taping period, when the schools know what is going to be broadcast 
Over that hour from publications we make available to them. These 
gave secondary School programs. They use “that hour= to” tape” off air 
and subsequently use those tapes in the school systems. 


Mic eM. ‘Wavidson:, Tiiwouldt liketto follows’ that: upsifitilamayy 
Why then the reverse situation in universities and community 
colleges where you have had an increase in sales? Is that because 
you are developing more programs to be fed into that market than 
you had been doing previously? 


Dr. Parr: They were a little reluctant to use the materials 
we had and we gradually, through conversations with the colleges 
and universities, persuaded them that the materials we have are of 
value to them. It has just been a matter of increasing the market 
through their knowledge of what we had available. 


Mr. Ruston: One or two other ones. New equipment was covered 
this morning, I believe; but with electronics changing as fast as 
they are I assume there are some different thoughts on whether 
there is going to be a great need for increased funding due to new 
equipment that will be required. 


But I think that everyone iS pretty well aware of the 
continuing improvement in equipment that becomes available. So 
looking over the length of time that you have been operating I 
think we can all assume that there will be a fair amount of new 
equipment required to maintain even your status quo. That is 
understandable, I think, in any operations where you are running 
high-technology equipment. I do not worry so much about that. 


You are uSing these satellites. This will be maybe kind of a 
eiLLlyeequestion=—Ssomescor «this: stuff is usta Little “too “far Voft 
for some of us fellows who went to school many years ago--but is 
there any stealing of any of your programs possible under any of 
this equipment they have now? 


2:20 -is 


Mr. Bowers: Technically, yes; it 1S possible that some 
people are "Stealing" our programs. Within Ontario we have cleared 
the unlimited rights for educational use, so, in effect; the right 
exists for anybody to make educational use of our programs in 
Ontario. So there is no stealing as far as Ontario is concerned. 


Te is conceivable that if people in the Northwest 
Territories, for example, if the satellite signal beams over 
there, did not have an agreement with us and if we had not cleared 
the rights with the rights holders for the programs, they would, 
in effect, be stealing the programs. 


What is happening in Manitoba is that the satellite we are 
uSing does cover Manitoba and Manitoba has approached us and asked 
uS for vpermission to evaluate the, signal., Tf they find that it3as 
appropriate to their curriculum, they will then purchase the 
Service outright for Manitoba. Of course, we have to clear the 
rights with our rights holders for them to make use of it. 


So technically there is the potential that somebody might 
steal our signal, conceivably somebody in the US might steal our 
Signal when we get on a satellite that has a pattern that covers 
that far south, but at the present time we really have not had any 
problem in that regard. 


Mr. Ruston: Your location at 2180 Yonge Street, how many 
floors of that building do you actually use for your operation? 


Mr. Brookes: We use four and a half floors. 


Mr. Ruston: Is that handled by Government Services or does 
your board .actually-- 


Dr. Parr: The property is rented and the board deals 
directly with the landlord. 


Mr. Ruston: It is not handled through Government Services 
then, aS a government agency? 


Diee Parte NO. 


Mr. Charlton: I would like to go back to the area we were 
dealing with in terms of financing. A couple of things popped into 
mind this morning when we were talking about the different areas 
you have looked at. 


In recent history government has become involved in a fairly 
substantial way in commercial advertising. It has been more 
Pronounced in the last couple of years and especially in the last 
few months than probably in the whole history of Ontario. It has 
become pretty controversial and has been heavily criticized by the 
opposition and defended by the government on the grounds that the 
advertising is done in order to make the public aware of programs 
and so on. 


re™seems to me that “they ‘are’ spending ‘a Tot of dollars on 
that advertising without getting, from an educational POInt -68 
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view, very good results. The ads are 30 or 60 seconds. Perhaps 
they inform people that a program exists, but in a 30 or 60 second 
eormeciey cannocr do “very much= else. -"As* a matter” of * fact, * just 
recently we had a situation where one of the ministers admitted 
the advertising they were doing was very ineffective and inept. 


We also had a situation two years ago in the social 
development committee where they were looking at OHIP costs, 
premiums assistance, and so on. It became very apparent that 
although there was a whole program of assistance with OHIP 
premiums, a very large percentage of the people in this province 
who would be eligible for OHIP assistance were not’ taking 
advantage of it, largely because they didn't know about it. 


It seems to me that almost every ministry in this province, 
at one time or another, has been doing that kind of advertising 
PaaGuis purvporiced, toe inform the public. (1t maycbersw i. think “it has 
other purposes as well. But it seems to me there is a very 
eugilercant mnole.mror’ TVOntario eto! play: Tint terms 4 0fo 1 providing 
effective information and education to the public about specific 
government programs at much less cost to the ministries and the 
government than commercial advertising. 


Ve anv wOonaerings LoyOu whnave -Looked attalle@at “thaw rkind cof 
role. For example, we were in the situation this fall, all of us 
aS members, with all kinds of people calling our constituency 
OpLices “about =the “seniors: property. tax “grant and’ so™ion. ~The 
advertising has been misleading to say the least. It seems to me 
there is a Significant role to be played not only in getting out 
good information about government programs, but complete 
mnLoOrmation; in-depth “information, ‘that kind of* thing. 


DorePatr: -lecan- welt appreciate: Your /poincd, Mr "Char btons V2 
think though from what you have said, one can perceive the very 
difficult position we would be placed in if we were to accept the 
kind of programming which you suggest. 


On the one hand, you yourself have stated that it may go 
beyond the description of a program. If that were the case, we 
Moulatbesin ae very-daitticult DosTtion. If ,-on “the “other™ hand swe 
found ourselves unable to accept what was (inaudible) the program, 
we would be in a difficult position from another point of view. 


The role that we do play with respect to matters of public 
importance, and have a relationship to the ministries, is of the 
kind I mentioned this morning, and I might give another example. I 
mentioned the sport fishing program. This next year is the Year of 
the Handicapped. We hope very much that we will find support from 
Many ministries which have some involvement with the handicapped, 
so that we may make a program or programs about the handicapped. 
These will not offer, however, the kinds of messages of which you 
speak. But it is because our interest and a ministry's mandate may 
at some points coincide, quite clearly this will happen with 
Pmemistries=. such “cas Health, Community and Social Services, 
Obviously with Education. 


Mr. Charlton: I think I understand what you are saying about 
the whole area being somewhat touchy if you got into presenting 
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programs in the way that the government attempts to present them 
when it advertises. Certainly it would become touchy and you would 
end up getting accused of politicking in favour of the government. 


LE ,-, on; tthep»cother . hand, wwithoutiscommenting .oni ther sfactisthar 
the Ontario government is good to seniors, and commenting on the 
adequacy of the program, you were to do programming just around 
the facts of what is available and what is not available, who it 
does “cover, Who doesip at. not. coverzs tand | thow sido VOousedoe abou 
applying for ut,-.that kind -ofp thing, whether at) bejvwitht seniorce: 
tax »grantSw Or . fon. "the: savairability, oe assistance EiwilthyoOn. 
Premiums, or whether it be on the whole occupational health and 
safety area, or any number of other areas, I do not think that you 
would get any Significant objection from members. In fact, members 
would hen. «be. inwither positions sifnivous safe lunyouricould: prev idewa 
PunCELON eli aatenmsSe, OLA pcoviding siwacts (CO -fiGne fF publ Ics eine an 
educational way, of embarrassing the government into using some of 
the funds it now spends on advertising, which we seriously 
Criticize because of the way it advertises, in a more effective 
way because of what the public might get out of it. 


Mr. Walker: We perceive that our clients are the people who 
learn, voOue are ganterested: <in ‘Learmingjasin “cheaewrovincesouyOur 
research efforts are largely in aid of discovering what those 
people need and we are very aware of issues like functional 
literacy, what people need to know in order to be good citizens 
and function in this society. We approach things that way. We do 
notsiconsider, that jour, clients are ministries, oarucorporations, cr 
whatever. So our surveys are of the people who use the services. 


2:30 p.m. 


We deal with things like family law, for example, in series 
such as Role Call which is directed at women. We deal with issues 
of the retirement age in a series that are directed to those 
groups. Bearing in mind the functional literacy requirement, we 
try to build some of the things that you are discussing into those 
programs. 


I think that any agency which uses a public resource, the 
airwaves in this particular instance, obviously in the Canadian 
setting, has a requirement to distance itself from the government 
of the day. That is one consideration.: However, we are reasonably 
good at capturing what social needs expressed through various ages 
and stages of peoples' development in Ontario may require and, 
therefore, there are congruencies between the delivery of policies 
and our provision of information about the same area. 


Provisionu Ob... information, goffeniaaunvolves Jus... tne havane 
different points of view expressed and some of those will be 
pro-government policy at certain times, I suppose, and others 
against. But we try for a balance. 


MrencChaurman:, Couldsal juste pursue crhatetrorama minutesalvam 
have struck upon an area which is of some interest to me. Do you 
have a policy book which says what you will do and what you will 
not dolinsthas. regard? 
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Mia Valk eClemey CSyauwer Nave as ipolicy book,» and policies. on 
controversial programming. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we see a copy of that book? Would that 
be possible? 


Mr. Walker: Surely. 


Mr. Chairman: In the course of laying out those policies, 
have. you considered the more subtle advertising value? For 
example, you mentioned this morning you have a nice little program 
on fly fishing, or something-- 


Dineen ts ODOGt. clSnind. 


Nias GnalrMansey--Sport » fishing that you are... doing in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Natural Resources. There is a 
considerable advertising value in having a minister of the crown 
and his or her ministry associated with something that gives us as 
much pleasure as sport fishing. That, in a sense, is advertising, 
perhaps even more effective advertising than some of the more 
expenSive campaigns we have seen. 


HO YOus concider in “your spolicye-manual the kind “of” sobtie 
errecct, daimost subliminal in “spots, “of the value “of “a ministry, 
for example, sponsoring that kind of program? It is virtually the 
Same attempt at advertising as Carling-O'Keefe when they sponsor a 
ball tournament. They are not there because they love softball or 
anything. They are there because it sells beer. 


Dr. Parr: Yes, we do. I think perhaps the way in which these 
Matters start shows one significant difference. We are not 
approached. We approach, in this case, a ministry. Indeed, we have 
received funds, not only from provincial but, as I mentioned this 
morning, federal ministries, too, for programs which we have 
Suggested to them. 


I think we are aware of the subtleties. Equally, the point 
of view you express cannot be denied. But I think the way in which 
the program is handled, and the way in which any mention is made 
of the source of funds is quite remote from what one would call 
advertising. 


Mineeciere man: oO siti, 1S sa. KiNG. OL pa. matcer. Of, tasterntu 
Promotion. 


DG arebante Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: I see. Can you explain to me one thing that 
does confuse me about TVOntario? Some of your programming, for 
example, the Laxer Show, the Real Story, or whatever it is called, 
is something which is a bit unique in your programming in a sense 
that it is rather current, for the most part; many of the programs 
are current. How do you define that line? 


What I am trying to get at is does someone like Laxer have 
to go to somebody else who has a big black book and Laxer lays out 
his ideas, or the story people do, and someone up there says, "You 
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can, dossthis",yorwt!Youmcannot do» that 2+ lanctaces vou ,didaraniserics 
Ono nmedicare:. whach was srather © criticalecin= SpOUS--Obr pr aterleasn, 
contained pros and cons, both sides of an argument, and bordered 
On. the. political sina Spots. Certainlyet @ border cd sOnt ecie 
controversial and was controversial in other spots. lg caty 
interested in the process that you use there. Is it a clearly 
defined’ oné? “Or if you call, them names: cand edoagmt) -tastefullyn ss 
that okay? 


Mr. Walker: I am tempted to ask what is the question. 
Mr. Ruston: That is understandable. 


Mrs, "Chairman: “ietriedieto do fre tastefully sn Ivcam notriverm:, 
JOod? atime. 


Mr. Walker: There are general policies and they begin with 
the statement that editorial control is vested in OECA and we must 
Maintain it when we deal with potential plunderers. Therefore, as 
has been pointed out, we provide them with an indication of what 
the program will be about, the program having been planned, and we 
always make sure that there is an educational supervisor for each 
program,4) and) a Maintains directions «of stnatiaprogranver-cnrough ies 
production: Sands sthrough, sits Wutilbizations£, ASispolicy nwemitaeke fitiau 
stance, aS we must as required by CRTC, who supervise our licences 
to use the airways, and we take responsibility for our programming. 


Programming taken as a whole is a phrase that is used in the 
definition of educational. programming: warnived: uatierDy.cegolne 
agreement of the federal and all provincial governments in respect 
to the kind of work we do. Therefore, taken aS a whole, we strive 
for a balanced point of view over a period of the broadcast year, 
if you will, and we do that within various projects. 


On* thea.question .of».current ,affains.,,.. scurrent,.affairs. area 
fundamental part of citizenship education and the responsible 
individual has to be informed. We have various vehicles for doing 
that. Certainly The Real Story is one of the more prominent ones, 
but we run many documentaries, aS you are aware, domestically 
produced and internationally produced as well, in an attempt to 
present points of view on issues that are hard to make up your 
mind about and many of them are bound to be controversial. 


I think you may have observed, in addition to the health 
series that you mentioned last year, that Laxer spent a good deal 
of time, as did others, with the constitutional meetings last 
week. There will be an upcoming week on Germany prior to the 
German elections. We are unaware of anyone else giving that 
attention to Germany but it is the fourth largest economic force 
in the western world and we believe that it is necessary to do 
that. Those programs will be controversial too. 


What we are trying .to.bring.forward in all of, these efforcs 
1S, 12. you, wish; another, part. of m.tunctional ¢1ateracya -buy mame 
understand the world you are in; try. to. forms:opinionss,about wer 
try, to.move further in your . understanding’ of those ,opinions s@ 
that they are reasonable ones. 
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I do not know whether that helps you but it is the framework 
in which we approach things. There is no black book that says, 
BL HOUSE nots dO: this-.Of%ethatea There oiSe.an instruction to. recall 
that balance must be obtained over the whole schedule and the 
general manager of programming is very aware of that and exercises 
his directions to that end. 


Mr. Chairman: I was just trying to think of an example while 
you were replying there. I must admit I do not watch TVOntario all 
Bay severny.day.ibut ldo «catch a, Dbit..0of .1t here .and there. I cannot 
recall a program aired on TVOntario which could really be 
construed aS being critical of this government. Has there ever 
been one? 


Mr. Walker: Which government are you talking about, the 
Provincial government? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Walker: I think that there have been many points of view 
on the policies of the government of Ontario, critical ones among 
others. 


Mr. Chairman: Could you name a program? 


Mr. Walker: We ran a whole week of programming, for 
instance, on Ontario into the 1980s which dealt with the economic 
future of the province and there were representatives of every 
segment of the Ontario society, labour, business, government, on 
that week's worth of programming. From that kind of representation 
there were many critical views and many supportive ones. 


Mr. Chairman: But you certainly would not view TVOntario as 
DbeingeK&ind. of -an-.ocutlet. for public opinion as, we might .see in 
other types of programming that are around; that isn't really the 
nature of your programming. 


2:40 eat 


Mrw.Walker:s 1. would: see “it as an outlet for public» opinion, 
Bertainly. s-Lt) co. valueless-as.. broadcasting, it's valueless,.as 
education unless it represents real people and their views. It 
Cannot be abstract; it has to be rooted in what they do. 


One thing I draw your attention to is the cross-section of 
Quests who appear on our programs. We do not use professional 
journalists as our guests. We use people who come from the various 
segments of society and academic life. We use people who have 
particular knowledge, to the greatest degree possible, rather than 
interpreters, in an attempt to get at what people really feel. 


Mr. Chairman: Consensus in the committee is, we have seen on 
a number of occasions, with a wide variety of agencies, that the 
agencies are all in place at the wish of the government. Everyone 
who directs the agency iS appointed by the government in one form 
Or other. The end of the exercise essentially isto promote the 
government or at least to see that nothing upsets the good ship of 
State. 
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In a number of places you could say, "That doesn't make any 
difference, whether the pesticides advisory committee is...", 
except that it does. Certainly with something as powerful as the 
broadcast mediump like TVOntario; with 1the “abr1ity cto *produce and 
to distribute thoughts and ideas and perspectives and attitudes, 
that very quickly becomes a very frightening kind of thing. 


For example, in the case of The Jesus Trial, TVOntario 
attempted to put forward the position that it was, indeed, at 
arm's Mlengths with. "the -igovernmentt. andy tite Nad Samerront- “to. =cun 
programs aS it saw fit and was not prepared to accept the 
Minister's opinion on that matter. 


Are you satisfied that you have that distance from the 
government that a good broadcast agency needs? 


Dr. Panes yes. 


Mr. Walker: We have never received instructions from the 
government. In respect to The Jesus Trial, though there were 
discussions obviously in the House, we have never received 
instructions in regard to that. So, yes, we are quite proud of the 
government and quite proud of ourselves that that is the case. 


Mr. Chairman: So these people like me saying--I guess it is 
not a bad position--if you let me establish the name of the game, 
build the field, and appoint all the players, that's all the 
control I need. 


Dr= Parrigl taornot think iit ican’ be summarazedwin that way. 


Mr. 9 Charlton: Getting back more* specifically to the -arear i 
was talking about, it seems to me that is the kind of thing you 
should keep in mind and at least have a look at what the 
government is doing in commercial advertising. At least in part, 
it 1S going to indicate a public concern that the government feels 
out there and it may very well--not in all instances--indicate 
areas Gwherenithere as) aimneed = fore public Mnformation = pubige 
understanding, and an area where you could far better provide fact 
and detail that no commercial advertising can. 


Just a couple of suggestions pop to mind: We have these ads 
right now from the Ministry of Energy in terms of "preserve it and 
conserve “it Yit ‘seems’ ’to Ome’! aes Séeries®=0£“sprograms’ “on™ nome 
insulation--the availability, the effectiveness, the “cost; that 
kind of thing--would be particularly useful in terms of public 
education. It seems to me there is a whole area of debate around 
energy itself. 


Without getting overly political--it would be somewhat more 
controversial though--there is a whole area of discussion around 
alternative energy and the arguments pro and con about its 
availability, its stage of development, and so on. Programming in 
Chat jarea, could’ be particularly lisefule tiniterms| or “helping? tam 
public understand what the debate that goes on is really all about 
and what the prospects are. 


Lt 


Drs Patrre Such?sa serves relating to the public ‘debate’ °on 
energy has happened. This is not to say there should not be more, 
but it was covered when--you can be more specific. 


Mr. Walker: About a year ago we did, again, a special where 
we stripped programming across a large period of time called 
Energy-Energy, which was done with the board of commissions 
hearings, and represented again a large cross-section of people 
commenting on just the kind of things that you are talking about, 
and documentaries amplifying what they had to say. 


ltenbSsxnotzito: disagree. swithmyou weally,,..but;.to Ssudgest that 
in the client orientation that we have it is a different approach. 
There are also very powerful examples from other countries in 
front of us when we consider the issue that you are really 
discussing. 


For example, if you talk to educational broadcasters in the 
Mievippanes; icCornei£f, you talk») to, )jeducational. broadcasters.» .in 
Venezuela, they say that there is a great deal of difficulty in 
getting people to pay attention to their programs because they are 
stamped with the imprimatur of the government, and there is a real 
credibility problem. Farmers will not accept sound agricultural 
advice simply because it has that imprimatur. 


We are very anxious that we involve all possible sources of 
information when we purvey information, and do not really do more 
than to provide people with the opportunity to make up their own 
minds, which is fundamental to the educational process. 


Mrmecharlton: (it “Ricouldmyjust Ginterruptatorn vay second, ethact 
is, I suppose, precisely the approach I was getting at. Again in 
the energy field, you take an argument that develops publicly 
between two parties, whether it is between two opposition parties 
Or one opposition party and the government, or whatever the case 
happens to be about whether methanol is a feasible approach to 
take to an energy future. You have one half of the argument 
Saving ys res,-o1t fis,erand> the other half ofs the’ argument) saying, 
ENO;euit, is@not." Then.that argument just .goes on.for six years 
until something changes that allows it to happen, or whatever in a 
Slightly controversial approach perhaps to chat. espo1d Grea. 
argument, a program or a series of programs on things that have 
been done in that area to bring the public up-to-date. Because the 
print media and the news media do not do it very well in specific 
terms. 


Mr. Walker: Science programs like Vista certainly have had a 
good deal to do with the specifics of energy use and the way in 
which you describe, and for instance in the biomass side of that, 
have talked about the development of particularly Ontario and 
Canadian products. For instance, The Tree That Grew Up was one 
Bhat *occurs™tootme;)< the (title. of ‘one: *program® from /that'-series, 
where we talked about the development, breeding, and harvesting of 
a new type of tree which had qualities that could be fed into that 
Sarticular stream of energy production, or could be a substitute 
for less efficient types of production elsewhere. 


Wee do do ‘those thing, but in a context which is perhaps 
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broader than the one that you are describing. 


Mrs Charrman<> 7 Aave: ‘asiewr things) Fo wouldeiikemco feleary upta 
little bit. There have been a number of problems raised about 
where your signal reaches. We discussed it very briefly yesterday 
at your facilities. Would you go over again why there are certain 
parts’ of "the province’? particular lyeinsthei north,otin thedeast and 
in the south-west that do not receive a signal now, or do not get 
a good quality signal? What will happen in the foreseeable future 
towcorrect’ that situation? 


Dris Barn: othe, totaleriplan.for “the ‘coverage of the -entive 
province is only part way completed. The last extensions of 
service were made in 1977. I think that while we are hopeful the 
next phase will happen in the near future, quite clearly I do not 
think we are going to expect the entire province to receive our 
Signal over the next year or two. 


It is a financial problem. The capital funds have not been 
Made available for the continuation of the extension of service. 
But, hopefully, that will gradually be rectified. 


2200 De Ws 


Mr. Chairman: What ©planse do youShave Minaiplace Fitol -rectimy 
that? You obviously have costed the procedure and planned it over 
a set period of time. What kind of money are you asking for? What 
kind of a time period could one legitimately expect that you would 
have total coverage of the province? 


Dr. Parr: The total cost, Peter, if we were to pretty well 
completely cover the province is, what? 


Mrs Bowers: slit@'rs 627 "mElrions 


Mo. *oChairman:). Df 'Syou had CthatPekind! Both ébudget Wallocatron 
given =otoiyourfhow’ long would) it -technically “taker yous Cto Pprovade 
that coverage? 


Mr. Bowers: I do not think we looked at what would be the 
absolute maximum because we did not think it was realistic to get 
that much money that quickly. However, I would estimate that the 
fastest we could implement that would be over a total of five 
years. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you give us an estimation of what net 
effect it has on your entire operation not to cover the province? 
In other words, you must be reasonably satisifed--I do not hear 
the yelling and screaming I would anticipate if you were not--that 
you are hitting the bulk of the audience. I assume there are some 
finishing touches to be put on around the edges but, by and large, 
you are hitting the vast percentage of the population. 


What percentage of the population do you hit? What are your 
concerns about those you do not hit? 


Dr. Parr: About 85 per cent of the population can receive 
our Signal. The remaining 15 per cent are no less important than 
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the 85 per cent who do get us. Of course, we are anxious to reach 
them. I think, at the same time, one has to appreciate the 
practical difficulties when one is looking at the extremely remote 
areas, but we believe the satellite technology is the appropriate 
answer for it. 


In very rough terms, what happens is this: if we were to 
have the funds to install the next, say, three transmitters, then 
I believe at this point, depending upon the way prices are, it 
becomes economical to move to satellite distribution. Then that 
opens up better prospects for more remote communities, of course. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I have a supplementary: I can readily 
agree, as I think most of the committee members could, that there 
are areas of this province where, because of the distance factor, 
it takes a little more technology to reach those areas. Can you 
explain, though, why areas such as Peterborough, Belleville and 
Kingston, if our research is accurate, are not touched upon by 
TVOntario? Why is it that the feed is not going to these areas? 


Mr. Bowers: When we built the last three stations--which 
were Sudbury, Thunder Bay and Sault Ste. Marie--they were the 
first year of what we call phase three of our extension of 
service. In that extension of service we had a total of 15 
stations identified, which included the locations that you just 
mentioned in southeastern Ontario. 


Phase three waS a victim of the constraint policy of the 
government. In fact, phase three was stopped entirely--then we 
were allowed to complete the first round of that, which was those - 
three stations. So certainly we have had those locations on our 
list of areas where we would like to build stations. However, we 
have never received the approval of the government to proceed with 
them. 


Mri.n M4 Davadsons. Further, to..that,. if, Li may,..you, mentioned. a 
figure that, to my understanding, is the plan you have before the 
ManLSsces at,-the -present,y time... 1itylS;artotal of. $2/ million in 
terms of reaching out to these communities. That is in today's 
dollars, I would: take it. 


Mon Bowers:..es, that.1Spmignt. 


Mr..M..Davidson: Could you project for the committee, given 
the increase in capital costs and the rate they have been going 
Over the past five years, if this program was delayed five years 
what the cost may be at that time? 


Mr.- Bowers: I would rather not. Seriously, part of the 
Gactdocuity lis, athates datas .a* fair hyayelaborate.-processistomproduce 
these estimates. Unfortunately the estimates go stale after about 
a year or two because the available frequencies change and access 
to towers change and, of course, land costs are going all over the 
placesand titersca very drificult process. 


Tha th? jum econ .Legures iSadin.effect agsnapshot-atTagpointy, in 
times) The, problem. with.. trying) «to» project..delays..is that you 
introduce so omany variables in. I am pretty confident that the 
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pricéeist: igoing,stoagotupe but. dielSeany execreiserin LuUtllity sto try 
to’ pin everything~downt Clearly the *cost?uis¥gqoing to*gqo4up bates 
is*a Very ditbievkt process: 


Mrs tM Davi dsoneWouldme Cf ben fairs Co’ say that ert ycoulamvery, 
well be half again? 


Mr. Walker: We are experiencing say 10 per cent inflation. 
Certainly; an*£ive years -that adds up, to 504pere@cent:. 


Dr’... Parr: More’ *than *~that7= as’ a? ‘matter of-4facet)’? whenovyou 
compound 1t< 


Mr eMe Davidson? Il *was* going” Tostthrowlour aa chigure wot $590 
million but I thought that might shatter some of these people. 


Mr. Ruston?) On» the »*samec.supject;- Mr“ Chairman ,= I= ssuppose 
that is one of the problems I have and I am sure Mr. Mancini too. 
We are from Essex county where reception iS not t00 good and 
apparently the usage is very low even by those who can get it. I 
necalbopwatching Bronewilor etwoiusrogrnams ern. Fivontario ‘and, > <viwe? 
remember correctly, I was demoted to the bedroom to watch it on 
the set in there and not in the proper den or wherever we have our 
other television. That is the problem that we have and it is the 
problem we have in everything in an area like Essex county and the 
city of Windsor where we have such access to American TV. 


I can see your problem in getting into there and getting the 
people to use it. I know there is a problem. I suppose the first 
thing would have to be a better signal but I know it would 
take--and I think Mr. Mancini would agree with me--a fair amount 
of) selling “to. "get “Wt goings properly. When "you" are= ‘talking “about 
$25 million or $30 million ‘one is reluctant to say to spend $5 
million and put in proper signalling when it is public funds. 


Hetindymyselt: infa bit ofida bind ‘onnthist Dbudosnotithink jae 
fair that 80 per cent of the people in Ontario should have it and 
not the other 20. Yet when I hear a figure of possibly $30 million 
LO enlarge it” one is" reluctant= ‘to think oft--the -amount of money 
that means in raiSing taxes. 


lichaverra yterrables perceptione oft, CBC. whuthink*there could ¢be 
nothing worse than being abandoned on an island with only CBC 
television. I think I would rather die on one than have to put up 
with that. Maybe that is just because we have access to the 
American TV and we are American-oriented too much. 


Mr. Chairman: I cannot think of anything worse than being 
isolated on an island with nothing but American TV to watch. 


Mr. Ruston: There you are, that is the difference. 


Mr. Chairman: After all, Laverne and Shirley does have its 
limits. 


Mr. Ruston: That is a matter of choice, I guess--what one 
gets used to and what is available. When you have about six 
different stations available within 40 or 50 miles or within easy 
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reach of a very small aerial just 20 feet high it is very easy to 
get used to it. 


Muy Rowess Mosy Chairman, Ottalking 1about "thee distribution of 
the programming, we get it on our cable TV in Cobourg, which is 
not too far from Belleville and Kingston. Can they not get channel 
19 down there? Is that not rebroadcast down there somehow? 


Dr. Parr: The Windsor area has no cable. 


Mr. Bowers: There iS one exception and that is that the 
Kingston cable company does have the TVOntario feed so that people 
in Kingston on the cable system have access to it. 


Mr. Rowe: That is what we have. 


MreeicChatomanweln) this 21 Sigper tcent sof the ppopulation Bdoeyou 
try to compensate, given that you cannot have a live broadcast 
Signal, by sending tapes? Do you have any statistics on that, 
whether in your remote communities they are better users of video 
tapes? 


Dr. Parr: Particularly before we reached those communities 
by the current satellite program, tapes were sent to them for 
distribution. But they were the first ones that we put dishes on 
because it iS a more economical way of getting the signal there. I 
think at present we are not sending tapes, are we? 


Mr. Bowers: That is right. All cable systems in Ontario now 
either receive us off-air or off the satellite. 


Mec. aM: Davidson: How about areas, for example, like 
Alexandria? Would they pick it up off the Ottawa system? 


Mr. Bowers: Yes. 
3} ine 


Mr. Chairman: We have discussed on a couple of occasions, 
and we did yesterday as well, the matter of replacing equipment 
and the capital costs that are involved. I don't recall seeing a 
number on that. 


Dr. Parr: No, we haven't presented a number. Once again, 
perhaps Peter is shy in presenting a number there, but we could 
EL. 


Mr Bowers: Our LOtCaim a Caplealis tplan, aS Don Brookes 
indicated, is something in the order of $18 million. That is over 
10 years. The active value of our capital plan is something in the 
weder vonuSoimilivonprrnthink peat this point. 


With the financial constraints that we have been under in 
the last three or four years we have diverted money, that we would 
normally apply to capital replacement, to production, simply 
because the equipment looked like it was good for a little while 
longer. So we have not been replacing capital at the level we 
Should’ be replacing it.- I: would say that the rate’ we should be 
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replacing capital is something in the order of between half.a 
million’ and -a° 'miltivon dollars’ a “year*on™ average “over “eheelong 
haul. Perhaps that would give you an idea of what is ahead of us. 
And we have been deferring some of that capital in the last two or 
three years. 


Mr. Chairman: It is my understanding that your board is now 
debating whether you would do an overall replacement of equipment 
aS opposed to a phasing in over the 10-year period. What are the 
pros and cons of that? 


Mr. Walker: The diversion of resources that Peter has 
referred to is not as reactive as it might seem because of 
substantial» technical. changes “that “are—'about to” arrive? *in the 
equipment field and some awareness that the first generation of 
that equipment will have the usual first-generation problems. 


We have a number of studies that we are starting on the 
requirements of master CONEFCE, the requirements of studio 
equipment, in the awareness of those changes and the likely timing 
OF “those “introductions. So our ability “to “be more? specific swith 
have to come when those studies are completed, and depending upon 
when the industry gets its delivery of reasonable equipment. 


We are not particularly interested in experimenting with 
equipment which is not thoroughly tested when it comes to the 
production of materials that must be issued into the existing 
distribution system in Ontario and beyond. So we are a little 
cautious about that. 


It would have been nice to have accumulated depreciation 
funds —over “this” period,sratherP than havingycto Sdivert: kthema@ince 
programming. But we believe that was our primary obligation at 
that time. 


Dr.-'Parriy May I °revert- just "forlta > moment—-to—-the—Windsos 
Situation which we appreciate and can contrast it. I wonder if we 
might ask Sandra Birkenmayer to speak to this, if I may detain you 
for just one more minute. 


There are areas of the province where the audience viewing 
is extraordinarily intensive. For instance, I believe in Thunder 
Bay ‘about’s30 per” cent of) the citizenry!) willbe ¥tuned™ to “ous 
programming. Interesting things have happened in remote areas; one 
of which springs to mind is Armstrong. Could you describe that 
situation? 


This is Sandra Birkenmayer, general manager of the corporate 
division. 


S. Birkenmayer, sworn. 


Mrs. Birkenmayer: What has happened in several communities 
in the north as a result of the Anik satellite program--there are 
three areas particularly concerned here; one is Armstrong, one is 
Nakina, and the other is Dryden. When signal became available, in 
Armstrong we had proposed to put the dish at an individual home. 
There was no distribution system in Armstrong. The community 


ay. 


reactivated a local rebroadcast service, and, in fact, went to the 
commission and asked for permission to become in a sense a 
rebroadcast facility of TVOntario. That was done completely with 
community funds. They are now bringing in an extremely good signal. 


What we thought was amusing was that the CBC had ignored 
Armstrong for some time and lo and behold two months after they 
were receiving a very good TVOntario signal, the accelerated 
coverage plan of the CBC suddenly got a new transmitter for 
Armstrong. SO we are now getting CBC and TVOntario. 


But Nakina have applied and are now an affiliate of 
TVOntario, and Dryden are in the midst of that process as well. So 
it has in fact activated a great deal of community interest and 
community development to the extent that the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs have just made a decision that they will be prepared to 
match community financing if we get an extension, which is now a 
pilot project; if we extend it for another two years until we can 
geti_on.Anik; iC... There -1s) aagreat. cdeal. that..is' happening in that 
area. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other questions on this? 


Mr. Mancini: (Inaudible) programming. Are you going to go 
back to your headquarters (inaudible) ? 


Dr. sharrcts Let emesfiinishy The finsta thing isto \encourage *the 
Windsor people to watch us, the signals. If they care to tune into 
uS and turn their antenna around, they can get us all right. Sure, 
Bio Se WOU responsi bidity. vtoy. encourage. <them',,to’ ido-p that., ABy 
utilization, people have spent a lot of time in the Windsor area. 
As David mentioned, the school systems in Windsor use us very 
intensively. They are great users of us. If the citizenry want us, 
we have got to put our wares more prominently before them. We will 
do that, and we will do it through our regional councils as well, 
and I hope with your help. 

Mr. Mancini: I cannot argue with that. 

Dreprarnecrvouycould. 

Mr. Mancini: You are a hard man (inaudible) Dr. Parr. 

Mr. Chairman: On a rather different matter-- 

Mr. Ruston: They learn fast on (inaudible) politicians. 

Mr. Mancini: After one morning they become really slippery. 


Mr. M. Davidson: If they pay all expenses, Remo, you could 
be a voluntary salesman in that-- 


My w Manci lel ame tel Lingovou, &Iuican <barelysikeep Sup Vwith. my 
constituency right now. 


Mreawchaizmane ThatGis.what.t heard. 


Mr. Mancini: ‘If “I could get’a ‘contract like Jim  Laxer-- 
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Me;  Chairmansial&ayounihad jthathekindigot gralentGresyoumcoula 
probably igét \thatiikenerokea roontrace: 


Mr. Ruston: What are his qualifications to get the job? 


Mr. Mancini: What would a man like that be paid to do the 
program he does? 


Dre Parr > Off nand Iedo mot iknow: 


Mr. Walker: That is really a matter between the individual 
and ourselves as a negotiation. 


An hon. member: Contract performance? 


Mr. D. Walker: It iS comparable with university teaching, 
which is where he has come from. 


Mr. Mancini: Could you provide for the committee, because 
you do use a set of accounting procedures which are somewhat 
different from other government agencies, and one of our little 
bugbears has been that it is often difficult for the committee to 
get some concept of how an agency functions and how it takes care 
Of its books so that you get a realistic idea of their own 
financial picture. Could you provide us with the rationale for a 
different accounting procedure from other government agencies? 


Mr. Brookes: The rationale--I think I went over the main 
reasons before. It iS primarily to display our operating results 
financially. We deal in a format that relates to the key results 
areas that we would work on. In other words, for instance, program 
Preoauction, “ifrv «could centre yinmon? that," cand “by Pway” ors fexanp le 
explain how I believe other forms of display might not be as 
useful. 


In the year that we have just finished in 1980, we received 
less government grants than we had in the year before, primarily 
through a reduction from the Ministry of Education. Our salaries@® 
and wages, by way of example, account for about 53 per cent of our 
total expenditures. 


I think that if we had displayed in our financial statements 
Salaries and wages, and the different line items, the effect of 
that cut pehaps would not be as clearly understandable. There 
would be a small reduction in salaries and wages and some other 
items. But I think when you see the financial statements for the 
year ended 1980, which are just being prepared for release, one 
will clearly see directly the impact of that kind of reduction on 
Prodrany production which *went="down from “about 26137. 5omitlion ta 
wize? NiLlion. 


Also, perhaps another area that is of concern in terms of 
evaluating the productivity of an organization would be an item 
such aS administration. Again, by way of example there, I think we 
have made deliberate efforts in the current budget year to contain 
the increases of administrative costs to something of about four 
points below inflation in the hope we would be able to achieve 


ate, 


that, and that will be apparent in next year-end's financial 
statement. 


Sra ORD . Tt. 


We believe that this kind of presentation allows the reader 
boeecentre! in on certain issues Like that in the nature of 
expenditures and their impact on our ability to deliver certain 
types of output more effectively than line item, if I can call it 
Enatyeedasplays.aco thatewas the basic,..intent -behind.it. 1.do-not 
think that we developed this form of presentation willingly in the 
sense of just let us be different. There was that kind of 
rationale behind it. 


Mr. Chairman: That is a rational argument. How are others to 
look at your financial setup? For example, if the members of this 
committee chose to, they could say: "We really think that 
Eyontario is doingid asigreaty sobs’ TherecisrrkdS ‘per cent) cof w the 
population which does not now receive their signal directly and we 
urge the government to put an additional amount of $27 million to 
boot, and the purpose of that is to see that TVOntario covers the 
Boovancery otasOntarlo.weMore, than: that, we. want <.you , to, Kick, qin 
another $18 million for capital costs." 


That might be something the committee could do, but the 
committee is not terribly clear now as to precisely how that money 
would be spent, precisely how you would go about that. We have 
your .concept, according to your values, that the money is well 
spent. That does not exactly mesh with every other agency in 
operation. It then becomes very difficult for a committee to make 
a recommendation, for example, that large amounts of capital be 
infused into an agency. How do we reconcile that problem? 


Mr. Brookes: There are two parts to the answer. The first is 
that in the previous network .expansion phases, phase two and 
three, we did disclose the total capital expenditure site by site 
in a supplementary page. I believe the reports that you have 
available do not have it because of the conclusion of that. If you 
looked at one the year before you would see it in _= some 
considerable detail. 


Inn would. sucgesite pEhat ~sskne dtself wis dinadequate, to,,this 
extent: that I do not think any financial statement, as such, can 
be totally adequate for the economic decisions that have to be 
Made around extension of network or, indeed, many other economic 
decisions. They are, after all, a summary no matter which way they 
ares DiLacedprandsothereastatisticalgintormationy. 1. &.would. .seem ato 
me, would be extremely pertinent to making cost benefit decisions 
with respect to extension of network or, indeed, internal capital 
expenditures that we carry out ourselves. 


Sonswemtecisathat. thissigoesivaboutseias :faragasmwe icansetake aa 
financial statement, but do recognize that any statement does have 
limitations in terms of key decisions that have to be made, and 
supplementary statistical information often is required. In fact, 
most of the time it is required to make a valid decision. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me pursue a slightly different line then. 
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a believe one of Ifyou said this morning something like 
approximately half of the teachers in classrooms in elementary 
school make use of TVOntario, and about 40 per centmofssithe 
secondary school teachers make use of your programming. Has anyone 
ever done any study of any kind which indicates an effect of any 
kind upon the»j;educational) »system, (jing» either). .apefinanciad sex 
qualitative sense of your operation? 


Dr °Parr: Yes Wali vam snothtrving stomdodgerthesquestion: 6atgns 
very difficult in any circumstance to measure how effective any 
teaching program is. Perhaps it is, because we are newer and 
different, we are expected to do it whereas, if I may say so, the 
average teacher in front of a class is not. 


However, yes, the effectiveness’ of our programs is 
evaluated. There is nothing secret about those reports. There are 
continuous studies done on the effectiveness of the programs which 
reach the classroom. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me pursue this line just a little more 
then. I recall at the advent of TVOntario there were those, 
especially in the teaching profession, who resisted somewhat 
initially the use of television in the classroom, mostly on the 
fear that someone down here was planning to put massive amounts of 
children in a large room with a television set and there would be 
teachers unemployed all over the place. That has not exactly 
transpired. 


I am not aware of anyone who has even attempted the task of 
measuring in any way--except the ones that I have seen do measure 
whether it wasS a good program, well received, had an effect on the 
kids, whatever--I am not aware that anyone can point to a study 
which indicates in any way, shape or form the children in Ontario 
are better readers, have any better control of language or 
Mathematics or anything else, that you have replaced X number of 
teaching hours in anybody's school system. 


Has anyone ever done anything like that? 


Dr. Parr: The last part about replacing teachers, we have 
not and I do not think we would. The effectiveness of the programs 
in, say, reading or mathematical skills, is measured at all times 
in the development of the program and subsequently when the 
program is made available to the schools. 


I think one has to say at the outset that none of those 
measurements are infallible, but to the extent that it is possible 
to measure whether our concepts have been better learned as a 
result of the program, the last example that I remember reading, 
and I can ask David to respond to others, was a program called 
MathMakers. 


First of all, in the development of the program a most 
important aspect is to make sure that children will watch it, 
because~if they -are’“not'going -toywatch it; PEsis not coingetovdd 
any good. So that is evaluated, “the-extent \to which they finda 
an attractive and gripping program and we have a very well 
developed means of doing that. 
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Having done that, then there have to be test groups to whom 
the program iS available compared to those who have not had the 
program to see if the concepts have been better learned, and 
indeed the reports will measure the extent to which the concepts 
are better learned. This is standard practice with the programs 
that go into the schools. 


If you ask the macroscopic question, "Do children in Ontario 
read better than children in some other province?", I have not got 
an answer to that. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me pursue it just a bit more because it 
goes rather directly to why we would have an institution called 
TVOntario and why we would be supportive of spending large amounts 
of taxpayers' dollars to keep this thing in operation. 


lewanty toe say ‘before .lesSstart. that? 1 would “probably support 
TVOntario if it had no effect at all on any kid in the whole 
province. I think it is a supportable notion from a cultural idea, 
from a number of other aspects, buts -theMtitpurpose. #e0r “Githe 
exercise--and Lt is called an educational communications 
authority, and when it was first broached the great promise was 
that there would be substantial gains, that you would be able to 
Measure those gains, that you would be able to do things in 
classrooms around this province that were not possible at that 
time. 


I am aware that we can point to awards that show the program 
waS good; we can certainly find a number of studies which indicate 
that your programming had an effect on children in the sense that 
they liked it and they watched it; it grabbed them; it motivated 
Bet velo aid='a-number ‘of; ,things,, “but; if “it “is’-an “educational 
television authority--and that is the purpose of it being--then 
Surely after 10 years and how many cash dollars I do not really 
have at my fingertips, but a lot of money, we should now be able 
to say definitively that we have done a reading program which has 
increased the reading skills, all of which are measurable, in the 
areaS in which we have done it. 


Dre Parr: Te think “desaids that. 1 sSsaidmwl doynot. know Jon «he 
Macroscopic basis, although one can add up the components. Indeed, 
as I mentioned with the math program, so with the reading program, 
the effects of the program are meaSured at the outset and it has 
Shown that those people who have the use of the program do learn 
to read better. 


LEV Le getting “increasingly difficult, by the*'way,-*to” make 
comparisons with other provinces because they are all now using 
the programs too, which is very heartening. David, you were going 
to mention a point. 


Mr. Walker: I think thate. the \-committtee:. smignt ?-Cind 
interesting, if they have not had access to it, the report made by 
the Ontario Association of Education Administative Officials which 
was an independent study of our activities from the educational 
perspective, which goes into some of these dimensions. I think 
along the same line, admitting that the measurements of 
educational effectiveness are a problematic area, what we try to 
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do is to make sure that the formative research that goes into the 
preparation of the program involves as many appropriate dimensions 
as possible, eye movement research, intellectual comprehension 
through test groups ana control Groups, all=or "that Sort O1 Chance 
Then in the summative research that 1S done on use, we try to see 
how many teachers actually use; in the case of the reading 
programs, about five out of seven Ontario teachers of reading use 
the programs. We have to assume that those are gifted mature 
teachers who know that they are getting results because they 
continue to use them. 


3:20 p.m. 


On the general issue of what the attitude of the teaching 
profession was at the beginning of TVOntario, and what its 
attitude is now, we have to take, as a measure, the fact that the 
Ontario Teachers' Federation distributes our schedules to the 
Schools., That -1s the vehicle “through-which our “schools, receive 
their information. I am unaware of any other jurisdiction where 
that happens. 


On the question of meaSuring the overall effect of these 
programs in the province, the decision was made early not to have 
educational television mandatory in the schools. It was to be used 
as a supplement or complement to the curriculum activities of the 
schools. This is one reason our programs do not appear in Circular 
14, for example, though the. guidelines for individual subjects 
published by the ministry will always include reference to the 
programming. 


Many other jurisdictions, particularly in the United States, 
increasingly in some parts of western Canada, require materials to 
be used in the schools. That is not the case here. The choice is 
made by the teacher. As a matter of fact, we appreciate that very 
much. We believe it is a protection for students that the teacher 
makes the choice of whether to use this medium or not. We can only 
endorse those original decisions. But they do result in the 
quotation of statistics of the kind that you have heard about 
teacher use. It is not compulsory; it is their choice. 


Mr. Chairman: Maybe the problem I am getting at is a bit 
academic ~ for “this “discussion, buts in omy” reading. “of <“thae 
literature, as you go through the process from the start to the 
child receiving it, one could be very sure of your research in 
terms of preparation of the program, which is usually quite good, 
one can be reasonably accurate about how many teachers are 
aeruatly WMoelng 2c ee DUG y Lice lSe ate tiact “ponte stiat it sfalkis ver 
rapidly off the scale of being any kind of an academic exercise in 
measurement, because you know that in a certain classroom at a 
certain time probably the TV set was on. 


What you do not measure very well though are the effects on 
the child’ after that,, whether it is a positive efféct;—or-—any thine 
other than an entertainment thing. So you could see that the 
actual use in the classroom was quite different from circumstance 
to circumstance. In some places it literally was that the teacher 
turned on the television set. In other rather, in my experience, 
anyway, limited circumstances, there was an immediate connection 
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etween the use of it as they would use the text book or any other 
audio-visual aid and measuring technique. I am not aware of any 
reasonably large scale follow-up study which has attempted to 
measure that directly. I know that the studies have been done 
about how many teachers uSe it. 


Mr. Walker: In the case of MathMakers, for instance, the 
research that went into that involved tracking the comprehension 
of students as individuals in test groups, as well as groups as a 
whole through exposure to the program, through exposure to the 
program and workbooks associated with the program and through 
subsequent after-the-program and workbook comprehension 10 days 
afterwards. The results there were very satisfactory in terms of 
the general question, did children learn? Yes, they seemed to have. 


The more reinforcement that they were given through other 
instructional approaches, including those of the teacher, the 
better they did. 


I am sure you are well aware of the millions of dollars that 
have been poured Th Ne) attempts to get at educational 
effectiveness, particularly by the US office of education. 


Mo. Ghaarcmany Yes. city is panty of the ‘reason why “lttook tyou 
down that rather diffuse trail. 


I want to just wrap up on one other matter that I have, then 
we will see if anybody else has some things to discuss. 


In the course of the research, John came across this matter 
of the basis upon which TVOntario operates and whether it is, 
indeed, independent and whether it is, indeed, educational. Could 
you elaborate on your concept of what that really is? We could not 
find something which really defined educational broadcasting. In a 
number of times in a number of ways, today, we have tried to draw 
the lines or see what your definition of your mandate is. Are you 
reasonably satisfied that there is not a clear written definition 
of educational broadcasting? 


Di. -Panr- eM.) Chairman, t apreLer atrathne “way tte1s. We vare 
fereewrthta lot of Latitude... I “think that “is desirable *so” long as 
there are checks and balances, of which a committee of this sort 
is one. I feel it would be restrictive, particularly at the time 
when education approaches are changing so rapidly, if we were to 
find ourselves with a more constrained definition. 


I understand the one that emerged, and it was long before my 
time at TVOntario, resulted from the joint agreement between the 
Provinces and the federal authority, which is not a situation that 
Bersesuevery Prirequently.i7 It “seems ~ tor™us*) to.” bes “a--workabie 
definition. Within that, we place our own goals and objectives 
which we would like to feel from time to time may be adjusted. We 
review them frequently. So I think we are satisfied with the 
definition under which we work. 


Mr. Chairman: You do not feel a challenge, and I take it 
there has not been a challenge from, say, the private broadcasting 
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sector concerning the matter that your programming is supposed to 
be distinctly different? 


Dr.«Parr: From) time to time. this.~happens. 1) think? generally, 
wnen we have conversations with them, we are able to persuade them 
that we are distinctly different. This happens in two ways. If you 
compare the prime-time listings, whilst you might find individual 
Similarities, when you look at the whole lot and compare them 
there is the difference. Then, as I mentioned this morning, what I 
believe makes the distinct difference is the educational or 
contextualization of the programs which we make. 


Mr. Chairman: So as far aS you can see there are no real 
problems in that regard now? 


Dr... 4-Ranes,» No. Lieseems,4 to, me? to sbaanatural® thato tha cmorve 
audience we capture the more likely it is that criticism will be 
made even though the criticism itself may not get more valid. 


Mr. Chairman: It also strikes me that as you move into other 
than the traditional. concept of educational. broadcasting, which is 
putting! outs, programs which williebe Wusedwain».schools,. you, (wile 
continue to get yourself into areas where other people will say, 
"Why are you doing that kind of programming when I can watch that 
on. CBG CIV: 


Dr. eiRarressel fehink .wel,ltave Stolebe.iprenared Wtowmresist) Gand 
respond to that sort of argument and, of course, review what we 
areyidoing avery frequently, which we do, but not be bullied) into 
going into the four-wall style of education exclusively. 


Mr i-Chairman:| ifaty.ou” wererto Sprediict., fords. ttoday “howe vou 
might change and how TVOntario will look 10 years from now, what 
dirnectvons #dossyour think syouw\ will ben, taking? Msphthere Gan. sobvicue 
field that you are thinking about that you are not really into now? 


as oUSDeM. 


DrisParre Thatvis aswonderful question. Disuspect, and tt 1s 
going to be rather difficult to separate cause and effect, that 
there is going to be a much more habitual educational approach 
made within the home. I think there is going to be a linkage, of 
course, between what happens in the school and what happens in the 
home. 


This, by the way, is reflected in our programming and our 
approach. I suspect, and this is reflected in some of the programs 
Chathiwes, arey,Gcuanent ly). doing, erthat. nthe: sorts of thangs iwhien 
students of all ages can do in the home is going to make people in 
the schools ask whether their resourcefulness is to change, 
whether they do indeed become resource people rather than the 
kinds of teachers that we currently imagine them to be. 


So I see, as this kind of change arises and as people do 
vest more educational resourcefulness into the home as a result of 
the Gtavailability.of ¢ithardware: .and,,-1gethinkse generalie changing 
attitudes too, the role we have to play becoming an increasingly 
important one. I think we have to not just be prepared to respond 
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Mr. Chairman: For what it's worth, one OL my 
prognostications would be that you can and you should move into 
areas that are not being filled by anybody else. One of the things 
I do feel that PBS in the States does is it seems to capture 
fields where others are not involved. In particular, the trade 
union movement gets a reasonable documentation of its history in 
the United States on public television which does not happen at 
mie ein Canada. 


They appear on a number of occasions to have moved into 
program areas that somehow have become a vacuum and have picked 
that up and documented and done research and prepared programs 
that no one else would do. I am wondering if TVOntario is 
considering the same concept; to try to identify areas that have 
not been touched, where there's been no research, no 
documentation, no programming prepared, and move into those things. 


Dr. Parr: I will answer briefly and then David can answer to 
the particular, because we are glad you asked that question. 


I do not think we would do things that have not been done 
Mists tor the sake of doing them. We do,, to the “best” of” our 
BOLL ity, Goyammand. 1 thd OUCEEWhate ites elS —' that. Oumm eClLient 
groups--whether it's school or in the home--want, what they need, 
what they expect and match that against what we believe we can 
Supply and what the television mode is most suited to. So, in that 
process, we do fill some of the gaps anyway that you suggest; 
certainly not all of them. 


In the matter of the trade union movement, there was a 
series of programs that related to that--when? 


Mr. Walker: It was produced two years ago, on the history of 
Canadian unions. 


On the general question, what might we expect: We hear right 
now what the audiences expect, and the technology is making it 
possible. They are fed up with one-way television and they want an 
Beportunity to do -more than sit ain front of the set but to 
interact with what is happening. That comes most powerfully and 
most recently to us through the computer-managed learning 
experiences we have had in the past year; one series dealing with 
ecological concerns, another dealing with music. 


The people who subscribe to those gratuitously offered 
comments on the computer-generated letters--certainly one of the 
coldest forms of communication ever invented--which were sent in 
response to their questions. They said both marvellous and shaming 
Manges; Sich as: this» is. the first opportunity I have ‘had —to 
really understand the value of television. Your series has made a 
difference in my life." These are very emotional and very 
heartfelt statements and they come from hundreds of people. 


We have with Telidon, we have with the telephone, an 
Opportunity for people to not just talk back to television but to 
take part in an educational process of very considerable 
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significance to their own lives. I think that is the direction we 
want. etoucgo vy ini. fandene is that invocation of. cecinology._aulce 
frankly, we had problems with the kind of technological fix that 
your report put us in. You pictured us as some kind of Prometheus 
all tied up with wire. Promethean perhaps, but not tied up with 
wire. We think the wires that Surround us connect us to people and 
their needs and can be two-way and need not necessarily be wire 
but can be hertzian waves. We want to use all of those things to 
get that interaction and that stimulation that is possible between 
one individual and another. 


Mr. Ruston: 1 wonder “if _I might. ask one “question (on cle 
administrative thing. It has to do with your lease. I see you have 
a 15-year lease at a present annual rental of $721,000. Do you 
know offhand what the amount of square footage is that you have in 
your lease? 


Mr. Brookes: Yes, approximately 100,000 square feet. 


Mr. Chairman: We thank you very much for coming in today and 
for’), helping, usa little ~bit. WJohniiwrll cbe drafting sa=reporci which 
the committee will discuss and I hope that John is free to give 
yous aiicall, if othere sare anyygapssinyinformationpand! thangs dike 
that. We appreciate the co-operation that we have had from you and 
we hope that before we stick that report in there you can have the 
opportunity to take a look at it and maybe we can do some good for 
TVOntario and everybody else as well. Thank you for coming. 


Drs. Pares. wlhanko you, Mr.c ‘Chairman, handspyourss: Commi tEee Troe 
the penetrating questions and the very cordial way in which you 
have treated us. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee stands adjourned until 10 
tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 3:37 p.m. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1980 
The committee met at 10:19 a.m. in committee room No. 2. 
ONTARIO LOTTERY CORPORATION REVIEW 


Mr.) Chairman Sim wiskismtcabls themcommittees to | sorderssP This 
morning's hearings are about a review of the Ontario Lottery 
Corporation. I believe you have a little overhead presentation for 
eewhiile and weltwillestarteonbit: 


We have adopted the practice of hearing testimony under oath 
this time. Mr. Morris, if you would introduce your people, then I 
ean drspense. withs*tthavcibyysimplvercoing, throughptthe #4iiist .and 
Swearing them in. Then you can proceed with your presentation. 


D.N. Morris, Sworn. 

A.J. Hawkins, Sworn. 
J. Van Camp, Sworn. 

KAPStrirky,® Sworn’: 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to start with your overhead thing 
and we will move out? Go right ahead. | 


Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this presentation 
is to provide you and the members of your committee with a brief 
explanation on how the Ontario Lottery Corporation operates, 
although I must say, having heard some of the comments of your 
members of this morning, we should maybe be here with a 
presentation on how to win with Wintario but unfortunately we do 
not have such a presentation. 


In an effort to assist you and the committee in your review 
m_willwhaiscusswothel \vcorporationis sarstructune, its financial 
Operations and the benefits the disposition of its profits bring 
to the people of the province. Bearing in mind the terms of 
reference of the standing committee on procedural affairs, we will 
also seek to demonstrate the effectiveness of the corporation's 
Operations and speak to the question of redundancy and overlapping 
services. 


The Ontario government: entered the lottery field at a time 
when millions of dollars in lottery ticket sales were departing 
the province for other jurisdictions. There waS an escalating 
problem, indicating clearly that the Ontario residents wanted the 
opportunity to participate in such games, but they could never 
enjoy the benefits which would flow from the profits of such games. 


Looking back over five years, the Ontario government's 
objective of countering cash outflow to other jurisdictions has 
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been met. Well over $1 billion in lottery ticket ~Sales Jnave 
remained ‘in’ 'Ontar1o.) Profits. Mote Ss9 Ovni tons have made wr rand 
continue to make a special contribution towards the quality of 
Life sim -the. "areas e oh asports,& utness, § culture, .  neattnes ang 
environmental research, social service and hospital capital 
projects. In addition, the corporation has made available $545 
mall onraim' prizes. 


Tt) would, beothelp£ul ito! you, 91 believe, to Know (whoe tie 
participants Sareasstthatwoaren? andmghaverw been meinvoived pein =the 
development of government lotteries in Canada. They consist of 
Provincial ~sinterprovincial Fand,« until pone sendfeot FI979 -s federar 
administrations. Loto Quebec introduced the first government 
operated lottery in Canada in 1970, followed by Manitoba in 1971, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1974, Ontario in 
1975 and Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island in 1976. 


The Interprovincial Lottery Corporation was established in 
1976 to administer national lotteries on behalf of the provinces, 
with Ontario spearheading the move. The Interprovincial Lottery 
Corporation is a company which is owned by all 10 provinces. Each 
province is a shareholder and the corporation is managed by a 
l6-member board of directors. There are four directors each from 
the Western Canada Lottery Foundation, the Ontario: Lottery 
Corporation, Loto Quebec and the Atlantic Lottery Corporation. 


The Interprovincial Lottery Corporation operates two games: 
The Provincial and Super Loto. The latter game came into existence 
with the demise of Loto Canada at the end of 1979. Each of the 
four regional lottery authorities is responsible for marketing 
imter provincial Jsproductsi ini oltsscdown sareayie asiy wellysas ebeina 
responsible for the dedication of proportionately divided profits. 
Profits are pro rated back to the regions on the percentage of 
sales obtained. 


The federal government also operated a lottery known as the 
Olympic Lottery, to finance the Montreal Olympics, from 1972 are 
1976. This lottery was succeeded by a Similar game, called Loto 
Canada, in 1976, which came to an end on December 31, 1979, when 
the federal government withdrew from the field. 


I am sure you are aware of a recent announcement by the 
federal government affirming the terms of the federal-provincial 
agreement signed in 1979 which turned over lottery administration 
to the provinces. 


I would now like to turn to the operational structure of the 
Ontario Lottery Corporation. As a crown corporation its policies 
are directed by a nine-member board of directors appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. These directors bring regional 
representation and input to the corporation's operations. Operated 
in “a: Manner Similar *to “a °Iprivate! business sorganization;, (the 
corporation reports to the House through the Minister of Culture 
and Recreation. Day-to-day operations are directed by a general 
manager, with operations, marketing, sales and distribution and 
internal audit divisions. The current staff level is 130 employees. 


Ss 


Dib hadd Loien;, at the moment we have 47 independent 
businessmen and women acting as distributors throughout Ontario. 
The distributors are selected by a special subcommittee of the 
board of directors after a review of applications which have been 
Submitted to the corporation. Using established GEltenLas 
including business experience and financial background, the 
Subcommittee conducts personal interviews and Submits its 
recommendation to the full board of directors for approval. 


Hiyershould be! motedseethat mperiodic. .territorial.«-.boundary 
adjustments are made in order to ensure that the market is 
adequately serviced. This is evidenced by the growth of the 
Becwonke fromathe ooniginakes6 Sdistributors.to its,-current,devel.of 
“i 


Distributor effectiveness is constantly monitored and, in 
the event of unsatisfactory performance, the corporation may 
terminate the distribution agreement and replace the distributor. 


Each distributor is responsible for establishing his own 
retail network, made up of peddlers, trust companies, banks, 
corner grocery stores, gas stations, barber shops, and even some 
charitable and nonprofit organizations. 


Retailers make application to their local distributor, but 
a en cmnthese corporations ithatmestssueswethe plicence.  toiusedd. ObLC 
products. It is the responsibility of each distributor to service 
his retailers. It has always been the corporation's aim to make 
lottery tickets available as widely as possible. The fact that 
Eneresicareecapproximately 21,000,;-authorized. retailers «in the- 
province speaks for itself. Close to 1,200 of these retailers are 
eaiso hottario.fagents,. -selling, Lottario,.. tickets» via..specially 
installed computer terminals. The selection of Lottario agents is 
made on the basis of the volume of ticket sales of other lottery 
mroagucts7o Location sand. traffic -£lLow. 


THe) :Ontarvo.ebottervertConporetionwsmankets. four. daftierent 
Bemes: iWintario,i9 Lottarzo, The) /Provincial,<and» Super»-Loto. The 
latter two are sold by the corporation under the auspices of the 
Interprovincial Lottery Corporation. 


Each of the games iS deSigned to appeal to different 
segments of the market and incorporate special features 
accordingly. Wintario, for example, which is the original game of 
mxve corporation; ,orfers4igrands prizes, of7.$100,000 and» $25,000..1ts 
game design features the drawing of nine winning numbers, some of 
which may be matched anywhere in the ticket number. It is a weekly 
game. 


Lottario waS introduced almost two years ago. It is the 
first and only active game of the corporation. Players may select 
their own six-digit ticket numbers which are then entered in a 
Sempute res Cenmina Loww Ther» PLizesaStructur en. .iS»..calculated....on..«a 
Parimutuel basis and there is a special jackpot feature which 
growS each week until it is won. The highest jackpot so far has 
been over $1.2 million. 


10:30 a.m. 
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The Provincial offers grand prizes of $1 miliion = and 
$100,000. In addition to a scratch-off instant feature, there are 
a variety of ways to play the game, including Matching a 
seven-digit decomposable number, matching numbers in boxes A, B or 
C and, also, a new feature which we call switch play. 


Super Loto, which was launched on January 1, 1980, is a $10 
ticket game which offers 10 prizes of $1 million and subsidiary 
prizes valued at many millions more. 


Our ongoing market research has revealed a lot about our 
players and how they feel about their lotteries. For example, 
recent studies have shown that 84.8 per cent of the provincial 
population has participated at some time in our games, cutting 
through every socio-economic group. They show thatit-Ontario 
residents spend neither a lot of time nor money on lotteries and 
view their expenditures as entertainment. People play because phy 
is fun, and they have a chance for a little excitement. 


The majority of Wintario players, 79.2 per cent, play within 
a purchase range of one and five tickets weekly. Lottario players 
follow much the same pattern with 89 per cent playing one to five 
boards weekly. Some 85 per cent of Provincial players buy one or 
two tickets per draw. 


As this slide will reveal, a great many people particpate in 
lotteries and there is no concrete evidence to support the 
often-quoted statement that lotteries are a tax on the poor. 


It is interesting to note that the largest participation 
category of our players consists of those within the $20,000 to 
$34,999 income range. 


As liyoumiwill@inow obser veocfirom.@therchar t§ *hefore) =you; the 
corporation's operating profits climbed from $43. mVid tonel pws 
first year of operation to $98 million in its third. It dipped to 
$76 Mads onean sits fourth pfCand Mismelimbing Moncesagain-: Projected 
net profits and proceeds are $116 million for the 1980-81 fiscal 
year. 


Beforesower maiscuss?hthew prognosisiifom. lottery profits we 
should observe just how these proceeds have been used. 


Wintario /profits, worth more ethane $240 million, have mbeen 
paid to 30,000 individuals and groups for sports, fitness and 
cultural products by the Minister of Culture and Recreation (Mr. 
Baetz) .- 


Provincial lottery proceeds of $87 million have been handed 
over to the consolidated revenue fund by the corporation. In turn, 
the ministries of Health, Labour, Environment, Agriculture and 
Food, Natural Resources, Community and Social Services and the 
Provincial Secretariat for Justice have been responsible for 
allocating these provincial lottery funds. I am sure the committee 
wil] Mebe C8intéerested Petoa, know t ethatjye/erécentlyy. (SP vy mia one? OE 
Provincial lottery proceeds have been used to- provide research 
foundation fellowships in the name of Terry Fox with the Ontario 
Cancer Institute. 
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Super Loto proceeds have been dedicated toward hospital 
Capital projects for the next three years. These profits are 
allowing Ontario residents to expand their present and future 
horizons in a remarkable way. 


Corporations proéits gior’ thevéuture»e Whiled nothing cin» this 
world remains the same for long, we anticipate that lottery 
profits will continue to rise and provide a source of funding for 
many worthy projects. This statement is based on the belief that 
the corporation will continue to meet and respond to market needs 
using innovative and sound business principles. We have learned 
much during the five years we have been operating, and much from 
exchanges of information with other jurisdictions. 


For example, in most North American lottery administrations 
active and participatory game designs take up a lion's share of 
the market. In Ontario, we market three passive games--Wintario, 
the Provincial, and Super Loto--and only one active game, Lottario. 


We expect, however, that Lottario will continue to expand 
mis pmarketsbase: osignificantly. Currently there fare) only 94,200 
Lottario terminals distributed throughout the province, as opposed 
to 2,000 terminals in the province of Quebec. It should be noted 
that computer games are very profitable. 


The corporation, the same as any business operation, is 
constantly revitalizing and enhancing its existing products and 
Creating new ones to meet consumer demand. There are a number of 
new products currently under development that will fulfill the 
corporation's objectives. . 


Because of declining sales in the spring of 1979, a decrease 
in profits wasS experienced. A redesign of our products has 
reversed this trend. The corporation today iS moving towards 
operating its games with variable prize structures. In variable 
prize structures, prize funds are a fixed percentage of the actual 
sales. All winning tickets are paid from the prize fund. After one 
year, unclaimed prize funds are utilized for bonus draws. 


If we look at other North American lottery jurisdictions, it 
will be seen that the Ontario Lottery Corporation ranks sixth out 
of 16 in both sales and profits. It should be noted that the five 
larger jurisdictions have instant games in their product mix, 
while Ontario does not. 


Theres Ontarios Lottery» ‘Corporation ethas:” always ):been) ymost 
concerned with ensuring that it serves the people of Ontario in 
the most efficient and responsible way. If we compare its 
operating expenses to other lottery jurisdictions, it will be 
observed that the OLC compares favourably. 


As you will see from. this slide, operating expenses, 
excluding commissions, when compared as a percentage of net sales, 
have. not significantly increased during the five years of 
operation. In 1975, for example, operating expenses represented 
mae epermcent: ofpisalesy ior: +$6;'0:77,,,000.. Wintardo -was;jtheny the,only 
game operating. 
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Moving on to the fiscal year 1978-79, when the corporation's 
products numbered three, operating expenses represented 6.6 per 
cent of net sales. In dollar terms, this was $15,448,000 or $5.1 
million per game. 


It should be noted, however, that during this period, under 
the heading "Administration and Other Expenses," there was 
included over $1 million in additional expenses relating to the 
start-up of the Lottario number selection game. 


Forecast operating expenses during fiscal 1979-80 account 
for 6.9 per cent of total sales, or $21,684,000, or $5 4amaivhion 
per game. This increase was due to two major re-launch advertising 
campaigns, a third game launch campaign, and additional start-up 
costs relating to the Lottario number selection game. 


Looking ahead to fiscal 1980-81, we anticipate operating 
expenses to drop to 6.2 per cent of sales, since the extraordinary 
expenses are now behind us. This percentage will represent S25 ae 
million and reflect expenses for Super Loto for a full year in the 
amount \of“$ 2 smibllion< 


You will note that operating expenses will be less in 
percentage terms during 1980-81 for the administration of four 
games than those incurred during the corporation's first year of 
operation in 1975-76 when it administered Wintario alone. 


10:40°a.m. 


While we have not touched the area of charitable lotteries 
operated in the private sector, this might be an appropriate time 
to mention them. 


We are advised by the lotteries branch of the Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations that in the 1979-80 fiscal year 
charitable groups earned $325 million from their activities which 
ime ludéewAYotteriesé i/bingo: mand 4 (Montes Cartojicnights.ga Tt. [shouldbe 
pointed out that many charitable groups and nonprofit 
organizations participate in Ontario Lottery Corporation 
activities as retailers, obtaining the commissions for 
fund-raising purposes. 


When comparing the operating expenses of the corporation to 
those of charitable lotteries operated in the private sector, 
there tis ‘a .significantd:differencetretin sBigaiBrothers) lottery, or 
example, operating expenses are believed to account for 50 per 
cent of revenues with prizes and profits representing 30 per cent 
and 20 per cent respectively. 


According to Cash for Life's most recent financial statement 
its expenses, which include commissions and operating expenses of 
26.6 per cent were higher than its net income of 21.4 per cent. 


They ‘Ontar lo) Lottery) otGorporation ‘ts operating expenses, 
including commissions for 1979-80, amounted to 15.6 per ‘cent. 
Advertising, which is Cash for Life's single largest expense after 
prizes, reached 11.8 per cent of gross sales as opposed to the 2.6 
per cent per game expended by the Ontario Lottery Corporation. 
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This slide indicates the evolution of distributors' 
commission structure over the five-year history of the 
corporation. The current commission rate on Wintario stands at 
three cents on the first 100,000 tickets and two cents thereafter. 
On Lottario tickets there is a $3 service fee per terminal per 
week in each territory paid to the salesman who services’ the 
account. Provincial commissions are 11.25 cents per ticket, while 
Super Loto pays 22.5 cents for every ticket sold. 


The matter of distributor commissions has always been of 
considerable concern to the corporation. Commissions are 
constantly monitored and, over the years, have been altered to 
reflect changed sales levels and the addition of new products 
according rto.. market*s=*"conditions. From the commission - each 
distributor receives, he must pay all overhead and selling costs 
ancluading’=salapies WorlGtsadles, .#obfidice’Olistaf£i, icrent,; Ps interest, 
insurance and other business costs. 


Tt has’ been -the: corporation's “objective to.grensSunes zithat 
distributors are adequately and fairly rewarded for their efforts 
but never excessively. 


Looking, atyaretailers beicommissions, yeit mwidlinbesiseenegthat 
Wintario offers: eight cents’ per ticket; the Provincial, 25 cents; 
Supewetotoyhis® cents;re andifliottanio;, shiwetheents.aMany ~OGRLOUL 
retailers are small business operations, and the addition of 
lottery commissions to their incomes can make a_e significant 
Gutference.) 1t) is “another sway 8 that= the lottery ticket) ‘sates 
benefit Ontario residents. 


It cannot be denied that the $100 million the Ontario 
Lottery Corporation raises on behalf of the people of the province 
is a small amount when compared with total government revenue. 
However, “since: ithe’ committee staff isimjudging:ithe: corporation on 
business@critéeria,eit “should bet-notediothatic inoOntario 7 there)are 
relatively few corporations with before-tax profits in excess of 
$700 middiionga li thee Ontarion Lottery Conporation: iwere:subject sto 
the same kind of income taxes the companies in the private sector 
are, it would rank somewhere in the top 50 or 60 corporations in 
Sanadawdinttiterms: lotesprof ies. SiWenoicanss find sinc Asrecord)pmofomany 
corporation operating solely within the province earning as much 
ase thesrOntaniotLotteryiiCorporation ieThise £actyamust surely speak 
Eort itself; 


While it may be true that the revenue currently generated by 
the corporation could be raised by a variety of methods, including 
raising the retail sales tax, the introduction of such a measure 
would certainly be described as unpopular. It is the corporation's 
contention that lottery tickets are a consumer product and the 
purchase thereof is a choice each purchaser makes. It is not an 
obligatory action like the payment of taxes, but one of freedom of 
choice. 


The final statement of the committee's staff report 
indicating that, "The .clear. winners «are the,lottery corporation 
and distributors and retailers," is mystifying. The corporation is 
an agency which merely markets and administers the lotteries. Its 
profits» .are handed). over.,to,.the..consolidated revenue. fund . for 
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distribution as outlined, and no profits whatsoever remain with 
the corporation. It is true that the distributors and retailers 
are rewarded for their work. However, I am sure that all of us 
here today are rewarded for our work effort. 


The cornerstone of the corporation's operation remains the 
maintenance and integrity of the province's lotteries. Perhaps 
there are some ways to cut corners as some lotteries in the 
private sector have done. We believe, however, that the people of 
this province deserve the best possible lottery operation in terms 
of security and integrity and that is what the corporation wis 
entrusted to provide. 


In addition to these obvious benefits of the lotteries, like 
price Gwinnersjmegrane@ereciprentsp candy, etchose involved in the 
administration of our lotteries, a rippling effect can be seen 
throughout the province. Thousands of construction jobs all across 
the province have been credited to the Wintario capital building 
program alone. 


We are here at your disposal today to answer any further 
queries that you or the members of your committee might have. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for that presentation. As 
is our custom, you have been mailed a copy of the research 
material the committee has and now we will just go through the 
questions which the staff pointed out at that time. 


What plan does the lottery corporation have to increase net 
profits or do you have a plan? 


MeOmMorruissigoam sorry? 


Mr vaeChadrman s6:Dowbiyoun Inavesial Gplaniwitog kind cof; changegyehe 
profit structure of the corporation in the near future or do you 
have any long-range plans of any kind? 


Mr. Morris: We are embarked on a continuous program of 
market research with a view to constantly enhancing our games, 
bringing new designs on as soon as the sales of a particular game 
falter. 


Ttetis “al®well-established fact) "that ein the lottery! business 
your® product “has a ‘relatively short: *life cycle.* If‘ we get “avyear 
total yearstand {at half scout of “altgame; I ithinkyjthatiistabout the 
Maximum we can expect. Therefore it is necessary for us _ to 
constantly bel" monitoringothe publ fesstossfind Voutewwhatt cane aaune 
interesting features, what they like about games, what they do not 
like about games, and from that research we are constantly working 
on game design. 


We also exchange information with other lottery 
jurisdictions, exchanging research ideas, game design ideas, and 
certainly there is still a tremendous market out there in what we 
call the instant game which has not yet been introduced in Ontario. 


Mrt®Chaicman: STP 1‘ couldoptestie tthate just sav bieywl (notice Am 
your presentation this morning you went at some length into 


descriptions of the types of games that are available and 
classifications of active and passive and whatever, and it has 
been rumoured spasmodically here that there would at some point in 
time be an effort made to enter into other fields such as casinos. 
Of course, there are casinos operating on a special occasion 
permit, I guess--I am not sure what the terminology is--but you 
can run a Monte Carlo night; you can do things of that nature. 


Has the lottery corporation done any research and do you 
have any long-range plans for the development of more active games? 


Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, the act which incorporates the 
Ontario Lottery Corporation gave it aS a mandate to operate 
lottery games. We have no mandate and no plans to operate casino 
type games. 


Mr. Chairman: So you have done no research in that regard at 
all? 


Mr. Morris: No. 


Mr Se'Chairman:'? Could you: clariiyoetor inthe imember srioimthe 
committee the kind of distinctions which you make in that regard, 
going from the technique of selling a lottery ticket to people to 
something which iS more active, such as the computer terminal 
game? How did you make that distinction and what kind of planning 
process did you go through to get to it? 


OS Oram. 


Mr. Morris: The passive lottery ticket game--the original 
Wintario game and the existing Wintario game--is a passive game 
where a person buys a ticket, the number is drawn, and they have 
no real process where they pick the number. That was the first 
type of game introduced. 


There is a general market trend toward active games. After 
people have bought passive games for a while, they get the idea 
they -wouldwlike* very much towvpick! ‘their own numbers. There .arewa 
great many people who believe they have certain lucky numbers or 
they have certain ways of selecting numbers. There was available 
the technology to introduce a Lottario type of game. 


Lotto games have been around for years and under a lottery 
game a person selects his own numbers. It was a case of putting 
together the computer technology that is available today with a 
game. The Lottario game that was designed is the old-fashioned 
lotto game where a person selects his numbers. However, where the 
new modern technology comes in is that they can enter their choice 
aoe numbers! mintodraiticomputerAstermineltaminstantlyqothesr Mbet «as 
registered in our central computer and a ticket is immediately 
issued out of the computer terminal confirming the numbers they 
have entered, the time, date, location of their bet, and so on. 


AtucthemendkointhedweekymoneSaturdayo nightwrate Li: ioclLock yon 
TV we have a draw, where one of our Ryo-Catteau machines is set in 
operation and six numbers drop and then a seventh jackpot number 
drops. 
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If a person has successfully selected the first saxtenumbers, 
he wins the jackpot. How much they win depends on how much is 
being bet that week. Fifty percent of all the money bet goes into 
a prize) poolpwand then there is,’ first of. ahi, ther jackpot, pools 
If it were $200,000 and only one person won the jackpot that week, 
that is what he would get. If two people happen to have selected 
the same numbers, then it would be $100,000 each. If nobody 
selects the number that week, the prize continues to build until 
eventually it is selected. 


There are prizes for picking the right five, four and three 
digits, Sand =the prizes’ go down accordingly. Also the money is all 
divided on a parimutuel basis. It has been a very successful game 
because of the fact that people do like to choose their own 
numbers. 


We are now at a point where we are getting ready to expand 
that game. We have had not quite two years of experience. We are 
at a point where we are looking at the present locations of our 
terminals. We are assesSing potential new locations. We can see a 
fairly good increase in both sales and profits just from some 
upgrading of present locations and from the addition of new 
terminals. 


Mr. Chairman: I am trying to get at how you plan changes in 
the process; what elements are seen to -be acceptable to the 
corporation? I do understand that you initially began this kind of 
very passive buy-a-ticket-on-a-lottery routine. But by MOViNG. ie 
the computer terminal you have accepted--and you use the words--"a 
bet," and the prize does change. It varies, so it is not a 
consistent thing. 


Through the promotion you use, most notably I have been to a 
couple of presentations or the television program, you have really 
accepted the concept of entertainment while this goes on. It Lsnist 
quite Las Vegas, but it has the aura. It's kind of like Las Vegas 
in Bowmanville: it has that flair about it. People are dressed in 
tuxedos and there is a good deal of excitement and machines bubble 
andvalitule colonred sballsmrolds toute? wAliy ofsathatigaunainofyetic 
gambling mystique is present. 


It strikes me that you are only about at the mid-way point 
between a very passive notion of buying a ticket on a lottery to 
the very active notion of some--like now it is in Mike's Cigar 
Store. But I would dare to say that if _you follow the current 
trend a year from now, there will be some day--it probably will 
not be called a casino, that might be a no-no, but if you did not 
read the sign, you would not notice the difference--that it will 
go to some kind of central--and I am sure this will all be dressed 
up very appropriately--marketing change which has a very active 
form of gambling in it. I am trying to get at how you are going to 
geu’ therescums 


Mr. Morris: The only thing I can say is at the present time 
we are doing no research, and we have no plans to enter into that 
Las Vegas casino-type gambling you mention. 


Yes, our TV shows--I really do not know that they have--I 
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have never been to Las Vegas, so I cannot really compare if our 
Wintario show looks like Las Vegas. But on our Wintario show every 
Thursday night, we have the machines. They do turn around, and 
Bat tSicaoraropyout.e® Butvethem@iwnoleiipurposeéi is wto havesatai. random 
selection of the balls and numbers dropping down. 


I have sat in on focus groups of research and I do not think 
ene people looking at our program really think of it in those 
Leems. me lneyeLookmata it icthativthey tare? -findingrout andihaving »sthe 
fun of watching the numbers come down. I do not think they view it 
in the same way that they would lay a bet on a roulette table. 


Mr arChairmanstinethiss planning; t¢howomuch cofeac consideration 
goes toward the concept of what is acceptable to the population at 
large? I really cannot make the distinction between the little 
bubbling machine which drops numbers out the bottom and a slot 
machine, except the obvious visual differences, but the concept is 
the same; the machine is the same; the mystique is the same. 


Is it really that somewhere in your planning activities you 
Rave. “iGecided” ‘that “certain <=*things aree: not really "socially 
acceptable here yet, and so you are going to call it a different 
name and run it in a different way? Is that basically the problem? 


Mr. Morris: Any major change in the style of games would 
have to be approved by the government. We do not have a mandate to 
arbitrarily decide what types of lotteries will be offered in the 
province. Any major game change does have to be approved by the 
government. 


Mri. Chairman: Parti of your® *planning™ process then would 
involve some kind of consumer awareness survey. Do you do that 
Rind ofl survey “thing? 


Mr.0 Morris: 2Yes>)2werdo: 
Mr. Chairman: What are you trying to determine from that? 


Mr. Morris: First of all, we try to assess the effectiveness 
of our advertising program. We try to determine what people think 
of our present game designs. We try to determine what game designs 
they prefer. We show them alternatives. We also try to determine 
whether people think that our advertising and operation appears in 
good taste. Then, like any business, we are out there trying to 
find out if we are being effective in selling our product to the 
market. 


Wweguess? Peallyiawhateel Mameitry ingetomisaystorcyousyesin,; sithis 
morning is that in new product planning, at the present time we 
are confining ourselves to the two types of games that we 
presently have. We are doing research to constantly improve the 
Passive game. We are also looking at expanding our present active 
game, and that expansion is more in technical and in mechanical 
ways than a change of game. At the present time, the game is still 
increasing in sales, and we are still on the upward curve with 
that game. 


Piesroniviuthangirlwican saya tobyou,i «Mre Chaleman,/cis Pthattat 
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the present time we are doing no research into active, casino-type 
gambling games. 


dol raw Ms 


Mr. Chairman: Could you explain the planning process that 
led us to a computer terminal as opposed to a roulette wheel? 


Mr. Morris: I have to confess that I cannot because I1 was 
notwawith sAthein icorporatdony atywethateotimesmpbubad prcotiidy ask pimy 
colleagues here who were with the corporation if they were privy 
to that. Mr. Hawkins. 


Mr. Hawkins: Mr. Chairman, I was present with the lottery 
when we did a feasibility study into the lotto-type game. We did 
nots looknat scasino «ambling sindany form--bla¢ckj ack; (-roulekte wor 
other types of casino gambling. We looked at the ethnic population 
in Ontario and noted a-lot of people -come from Europe--first-, 
second- or third-generation--so we looked at the European-type 
games. 


The European-type games are basically lotto games. They are 
very popular. They are much more popular than Wintario games. We 
then realized there waS a market segment out there that we had not 
penetrated through the passive game of Wintario. We then designed 
a lotto game that would be appropriate to that target group inside 
Ontario. The reason we decided on a computer terminal was for the 
benefit of the player. You can play a lotto-type game by marking 
the correction on a piece of paper and having that piece of paper 
travel -by truck «from all.-overa~Ontarloy intojasgcentral data system 
which would then record your selection onto a computer file. 


Withn-Ontarmiosrbeing othesisize: ites, sitiawoulld ytakesdips Gokia 
week to transport that piece of paper from anywhere in Ontario to 
a data centre. Selections could be lost in the process, or damaged 
in the process so we could not read them. Therefore, the player 
would not be satisfied when he made his selection that he was in 
thessdrawe” Butrechaving ecadl computer eistermimnall, sithewsplayer Gknows 
instantly that he -has a ticket..in the» draw; he, knows what the 
number s7,are," and, he jirsassatisfiedy that. «hic .ticketais -aingethei-draw 
when he or she watches the draw on television. 


By looking at the range of the balls on the TV show, he can 
satisfy himself that his ticket is within that range of numbers. 
That, briefly, is the reason we went to the lotto-type game. 


Mos. }Chairman: hcWouldit parmtit ofe sthes*considerationy! une the 
planning process be that the computer terminal was not recognized 
by the public as being gambling in the traditional sense? For 
example, if you decided as just a straight business decision that 
the installation of computer terminals was too expenSive, too 
complicated, too large a capital investment, it would have been 
Cheaperseto pputima icrapsiotabhe inomike: so CigarxeS tore: buadosmnce 
understand, frankly, why you wound up with the computer terminal 
instead of a roulette wheel, a craps table, whatever. 


Mr. Hawkins: We never had the mandate to look at casino 
gambLingsy:! Mras@Chairman¥~ (hevdowmota think ewhedsOntapion Lottery 
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Corporation could administer craps tables in every store outlet in 
Ontario. We would not know whether the craps table is being 
Operated to the standards that it should be operated, and properly 
administered by the government. Our mandate was to administer 
lotteries, and lottery games is what we looked at. 


Mr. Kennedy: It is less sinful the way they do it. 


Mr. Chairman: The problem that I am having is that it seemed 
clear to me initially the sale of lottery tickets was what you 
were about. It seems to me that you also simply found something 
which is not recognizable aS a normal gambling device which, 
through several interesting interpretations, produces a lottery 
Eickét ~ins the, end = but which “is .an active form vot gambling. . You 
Simply found a new product. 


So maybe if you are terribly successful, when I eventually 
get to Las Vegas I will find the Sahara Inn has got computer 
terminals--the craps tables and roulette tables are gone and they 
Wehleeliave madopredt youn séproductss lines <- But “iP amyyhaving «ssome 
Get 1eulty making cine, distinction. Ly 1understand- it “technically: 
Who had to approve the installation of the computer terminals? 


Mr. Hawkins: The lotto game and its format using terminals 
and computers waS approved by the government of Ontario. We sent 
them a proposal through our minister which was approved and we 
implemented it. 


Mow halt Man<. oO. basically *sthe process “is ,you. plan all of 
this, you do the survey, you find the machinery to implement it, 
MOU wLetce it all up and you Send “that “outside ~ the corporation. 
That is then a decision made, I assume, by the cabinet that this 
is within your mandate. Is that right? 


Mr. Hawkins: This is the way it goes, that is right. 


Mirneliormpe: =Mr2) Chairman,grme thinkuitjyas vimportant ethat-kene 
computer terminal Lottario game we operate is recognized 
manougnout them@industry yas a lottery:-Amlottery isedifferent from 
a casino game. 


I think that is an important distinction to make because the 
Mandate and the act covering the lottery corporation only 
MIrtNOrizes if. tO be involved “in the ~ administration = of Tottery 
games. Therefore this is a lottery game. It is a different format 
Of erlottery. gamé, but. ,it»wWs stills ac lottery where /numberscare 
drawn. It is not a gambling game in the sense of the casino game 
because there is the random selection of numbers. In casino games 
it is throwing dice or something like that on an individual basis. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there really a definition that you have of 
a lottery game? You said several times now that your mandate is to 
run a lottery-type game. That implies there has to be a definition 
miat “ip tO a -poOlnct-it is a ‘lottery’ game: and “after’“that’it*’is not 
eng YOU fcannotndao- Lt. 


Mr we wMomrs Ssctfl “do wrnotviknows OLeianys specitic “definition ibut 
think the one we normally work with is a lottery involves the 
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random selection of numbers. The system we use is balls dropping 
down from a machine. It could be the drawing of a ticket out of a 
barrel,..somethiang like that, but it dS.a random selection wl) chink 
that is the type of definition that we normally work with in our 
own minds. 


Mr. Chairman: So that if someone were to take two little 
Square-Shaped things and throw them on a table that would be a 
random selection of numbers. 


Mr. Morris: No, that is a casino game, throwing dice. 


Mr. Chairman: But if we called it by a different name and 
Dus lt dnjsay oLEferent pcincumsetance.s tte would probably, (ULG s tne 
craterpia. 


Mie MOnra.sc- lh donnotschink ssogeMeaeChalnman. 


Mc oneChalre mans aOkay. i ubutusthiSel1S! Dabi OLE YOULL. DIEOCGSS ja.) tems 
yours responsibility 4.then to, plan. out .what <« falls within . che 
definition of a lottery, what mechanisms might be used, how it 
would be promoted, what the net effect of that would be in terms 
OleVOuUroprofitstand gall of. that. 


You covered this a bit in your presentation this morning and 
1 think Weewoulde LiKe. CO GO,intOndte Ge Dit Murtner as WidtedMpactedias 
this massive numbers-racket program had on the little draw? 


I would imagine from every riding in the province there are 
people who regularly hit the member and say, "My legion used to 
run a monthly draw and we used to get $150,000 a year and put that 
back into the community and now we cannot do that because there is 
Wintarnio.and.The« Provinciahb andsall yok that; Stucivws diteilsS. antain ay 
commonly-held belief that the government's activities in this 
regard have really hampered churches and legions and sports clubs 
and everybody else. Have you done much of a study of that? 


i$) 4031,04:04i.. 


Mr. Morris: The figures which we have, which I referred to 
in my presentation, show there is still a very large volume of 
money being collected by charities. I have personally sat in on 
focus groups to hear what people are saying and certainly the 
feeling I got from listening to people--these are mostly lottery 
DlLavyerseraciethat theyinStil L.. bDUVeasthGlinaCIGKetGe for .the (churen 
raffle or the legion raffle or whatever. 


Mr. Rowe: They're available. 


My .iMOrrisse-AS-.a .mattere of efact ith Ge Moon ndu Ons tne «mau 
over here I went to pay off a $2 debt I had for buying a raffle 
for an old ladies' home in the east end of the city. 


I. think.in. that type,.of charitable operation,the..charity. is 
so directly identified with the ticket and what people are selling 
that people still buy them. I know I personally would find it very 
hard to have said no to the gentleman who said, "Would you buy a 
book of tickets for the old ladies' home?" I am not going to Say, 
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aNG ,~unecanse. I’m goingetoo buy my iWintario tickets ithis: /week." 2 
Pisniketnere lus (stad eavhighn pmotivation .one the part: of, people ito 
Support those small charities. 


Mr. Chairman: What is a focus group? 


Mrs /Morris: A "focus igroup) is a group of 10 to 12 ‘people who 
are selected and brought together. They are led by a group leader. 
They are usually given a questionnaire to fill out and then, as a 
group, they are asked questions and you get a general interplay to 
get their ideas. 


Mr. Chairman: So this is kind of that ongoing public opinion 
sampling of what's acceptable, what isn't, what's working, what 
they like, what they will buy, what they won't buy. 


Meee OLE lecs LRaCt LY. 


Mr. Chairman: If you got a focus group who came in and said, 
"We would really like Minaki Lodge to become the gambling casino 
for Ontario," would that change your whole attitude about-- No, it 
woOULdan 


Mr. Morris: I operate under an act that says the corporation 
I am involved with is to run lotteries. If they suggested to me 
that it would be a great idea to run casino gambling at Minaki 
Lodge, I would probably suggest they go and talk to either Mr. 
Grossman or Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Mancini: We know how Frank feels about it. 


Mr. Chairman: The numbers you used indicate there is still a 
large amount of money spent on lotteries other than the ones which 
you run, but there did not seem to be a breakdown. It would appear 
to me from the numbers that we have gone from a lot of local 
ticket sales for lottery purposes to being very centralized. 
Though there are still some around for special occasions and there 
will be more as various ministries encourage private funding with 
government funding, it would appear to me there are fewer of them 
available, that there are not very many left who raise general 
funding through the sale of lottery tickets, and then redistribute 
BemcColugn a community. I think*’*that’ is~ almost “the-territory of 
the provincial government these days. 


Mr @eMOErris: 001) think tthepadvents, ofunWintario and. Wintarzro 
grants to a large extent has eliminated a need for a lot of groups 
to run raffles, local lotteries and so on. As we travel across the 
Poovinceme with ithe Wintario ~show,w*Going® into these ‘smatler 
communities with the show is probably one of the more enjoyable 
parts of being connected with the corporation, because it gives us 
a chance to meet with a great cross-section of people from 
Ontario. It is getting to the point now where every community you 
go into there is some project that has been assisted by Wintario. 


Last month we had the Wintario show in Dryden. I had an 
PoeOtLunity tO talk with the mayor”’oL that town, He told*me that 
without Wintario it could be that there would be no Dryden today. 
I said: "Gee, that sounds like a very strong statement. What do 
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you mean?" He said: "A few years ago we had a series of disastrous 
fires —that wiped «cut. atlouvor Our tpublicWLlacrirtres tinecitos towns 
We were down to the point where we could not offer our townspeople 
anything. “The Ycost "to erebuildnit tall was certainly: more = than- tne 
townspeople of Dryden could bear." 


Today they have new, beautiful recreational facilities in 
that town. In a town like Dryden that is probably very important 
because they are many miles away from alternative forms of 
entertainment and sport. It made me realize how important what we 
are doing in raising money is to some of these smaller communities 
across the province. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you doing impact studies of the after 
effects ‘of distribution of funds? There.-have been .a couple. of 
occasions, I think Chapleau waS one, where it would appear that 
the use -ofOllottery Gmoneys ©’ tomptt,. up .recreational facilities, @E 
believe, in that case, appeared very attractive initially. In fact 
this county went ahead and did that, and then subsequently 
discovered that putting them up is the cheap part; running them is 
the expensive part. They ran into some difficulty in maintaining 
and operating. 


In other words, are you funding projects initially which 
look very attractive to municipalities, but in after years, the 
operational costs are such that the municipalities are having 
Qi fficulty “bearing? 


Mr. Morris: Again, the job of the lottery corporation as we 
see it is to raise the money and maximize the profits. As you are 
well aware, the Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Affairs, in 
the case of Wintario, is the organization which makes the grants 
and dispenses them. And I am sure if anyone was doing that, it 
would be the ministry. Certainly we do not do it in the lottery 
COGPOLaAtCTON,. 


Mr. ,chairman: ~You are, ‘saying. that 1S +a. bit. of a. discieinan 
then, and the responsibility for the distribution of funds and any 
impacts they might have are not a consideration of the lottery 
corporation per se? 


Mr. wMOrrus<e= nate VS.comect. 
Mr. iChairmans: You -jistirun- they thing. 


I have one more question. The matter of how the distributors 
and the retailers are chosen has been raised on a number of 
occasions. Would you like to run through that for us? 


Mr. Morris: We receive applications at the corporation from 
interested persons all across the province. We keep’ those 
applications ‘on-ifile. eWhen\ 1t.@is. determined. that.a, territory, a3 
either going to be created or becomes available, we go through all 
the applications and any that are within a geographic area that 
applies to the territory, we put all those applications together 
and they are given to a subcommittee of our board of directors. 


The subcommittee goes through all the applications, and they 
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Breiidiligentaanatheirmettorts ito picko what they think are likely 
candidates, applying tests of past business experience, financial 
Stability and so on. Then, when they come down to a shorter list, 
they have personal interviews with the applicants. The 
subcommittee then makes a recommendation to the full board. It is 
Pace UL DOard "OlLw™dlrectors. of the lottery Corporation which 
eventually appoints the distributer. 


Mr. Chairman: Who sits on that subcommittee? 


Mr. PMOrris: |) Threes members” of “thet” board. sity son” “the 
subcommittee. It is chaired by the vice-chairman of the board, Mr. 
MacLean. The two members are Mr. Daubney and Dr. Rigby. 


MEe.etcnararmans Ls there a written set of criteriar an other 
words, are there formal guidelines? 


Mr. Morris: I do not know. I have no conversations with the 
board members. They have what I would consider the normal 
business-type criteria that they use. I do not know that they have 
eespecitic check, list. 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if maybe you could attempt to find 
that out for us and let us know subsequently. The inference is 
Tebyuew tedr.s. On. ar number ~OL occasions. it has been said .flat ouc 
Enact sthosemarewessentially political decisions about ‘who gets to 
Desone, and ol think we should try to clarity that. 1f£ we can. 


One of the things which we looked at in the process of doing 
Pie comWaswekindssot the »tullecitcle sof thé sraising of the lottery 
money Me Lhevaway, | theiq operation Fass .cuni © and athet> redistribution 
afterwards. In part, that is perhaps outside of your mandate. 


Do you make comments to the ministry, because certainly the 
public perception of whether the lottery is a good thing, a bad 
thing,. raised properly, run properly or not, the end result does 
have some effect, I would imagine, on your sales? If the word got 
Out inj)-the.province that the lottery corporation was very badly 
run, gave money to people who should not get the money, was not a 
good thing, that would probably cause a bit of a dip in sales. 


wis 20 am. 


Do things like the grant that was made to Brights Wines 
mimi cede OLmrsv25, O00 ;rover) three “years, which, on. “the Aisurface, 
popearse tom be grariDblc, Unusual and” I~ am having “some “difficulty 
determining why lottery money goes to a winery, does that kind of 
thing come into consideration in the way that you run the lottery? 


Mrs MOLCLIS: Mr. Chairman, L GO not comment to the. ministry 
On whom they make grants to. I must be honest, though, that I, of 
course, am aware through the news media and so on of where grants 
do go. If I see something that in my opinion is a very popular 
wrant, Mil Centainly use it sasrant example of what the corporation 
helps to provide, but I do not make comments on the grants. 


Mr atria. (0, DalLt, .the promocion of the “Lotteries, 
heavily involved in community groups, arenas, swimming pools, 
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donations of $1 cmillmonwe tomtlerry 9Fox, Gralis Offs tehateepeomoLtlonal 
materials is all ‘verve much fa. part °Ofr tvourmedomaiity Ute eeu noe 
recall seeing any. promotion for Lottario or Wintario or anything 
saying, "We are really great people and you should participate in 
this activity and we gave almost a quarter of a million dollars to 
Brights Wines." How do you select which ones you promote and which 
ones you do not promote? 


Mr. Morris: I do not know that we consciously promote any 
one thing. What I was referring to, we are presently putting 
together our annual report and, in an effort to be informative to 
the general public we are going to be showing some of the places 
where money has gone. As you can see, there are thousands of 
grants that have been made and it would be impossible to show them 
all. We selected some that had caught our eye as we travelled 
around the province. I must confess I was not aware that Brights 
Wines had received a grant. 


Mr. Chairman: This one caught my eye. I will leave it there 
for now if other members of the committee wish to ask questions. 


MrajtiMancini: Mr. Chairman, just» to “follow up on. youu 
comments concerning the grant of lottery funds to Brights Wines, 
this information was tabled with us this: morning. Some of the 
members of the committee have not had a chance to see this new 
information. Certainly, once we have had some time to review this 
matter and possibly get more detail, we might make some comment on 
Our report to the Legislature about such an outrageous grant. 
Really, it is hard to believe. 


Mr. Rowe: It should be taken up with the ministry. 


Mr. Mancini: I think our report should have some comment and 
we certainly could deal with that when we are writing our report, 
Mo. @ Rowe, whether it will be included .or not. I, ,rfor one, thing 
that a report that will be tabled in the Legislature should 
contain some comment about this grant which on the surface looks 
Outrageous, to say the least. 


I have some questions also of Mr. Morris concerning the 
appointment of your distributors. I wonder if you would inform me 
what the average gross salary of your distributors would be. 


Mr. Morris: In the year ending March 1980 the average net 
income of our distributors across the province, after paying their 
expenses and so on, was $46,000. My colleagues suggest I should 
stress that iS pre-tax. 


Mr. Mancini: What type of contractual arrangement do you 
have with your distributors after your committee has decided to 
recommend them to the full board and the full board accepts their 
application? What type of contractual arrangements do you make, 
what do they sign, what is their term of office, et cetera? 


Mr. Morris*) They, sign a contract with gthe corporation« ine 
matn@ienrust -of “the* contract is thatethesfoanchice,@ace.you scourge 
call. it. thats, or. the agreements,is: wwith the individual. .1f the 
individual should die then that distributorship becomes’ open 
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again. He does not have the right to pass it on or sell it or do 
anything like that. He does not have the right to pass it on, or 
sell it or do anything like that with it. He agrees to maintain 
Sertaim | Standards /*¥,and “so” on,@@and? abide “iby. the rules and 
pequilations of the, corporation. 


Mr. Mancini: I think you must have missed my point, sir. Is 
the contractual arrangement for an indefinite period? Is it for 
one year? Is it reviewed every 12 months? 


ire MODELS: jlte lseumdetingtes lt eis-at™the=pleasure of ‘the 
corporation. 


Mr. Mancini: How would you go about removing a franchise 
Bron la -OLStributor? 


Mr. Morris: If a distributor was not meeting our standards 
he would be*called in. My staff would work with him to correct his 
shortcomings. If the shortcomings were not corrected then it would 
be recommended to the board to remove the franchise. 

Mr. Mancini: You have a legal right to remove the franchise. 
ie nat eae Pparue. Oy *the: contractual “arrangements “that “the 
distributor signs? 

Mr. Morris: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: You possibly have 90 days to take it away from 
him. How does that work? 


Mr. Hawkins: He has a reasonable time to improve his 
per lOrmance=® or * work= “in = vaccordance’ “wrth his “agreement. The 
agreement outlines what he has to do. 


Minevancinie: «He fvdoess “sign =a document “that says. the 
corporation can remove the franchise? 


Mr. Hawkins: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: Have you removed any franchises to date in the 
five years that you have been operating? How many have you removed? 


Mr. Hawkins: We have removed--eight come to mind. 


Mr. Mancini: Was there any legal action taken by the people 
who held the franchise? 


Mr. Hawkins: Yes, there wasS one case from northern Ontario, 
a Mr. Lebel I believe. 


Mr. Mancini: He has taken legal action against the 
corporation for unjustifiably removing his franchise? 


Mr. Hawkins: That is correct. 
Mr. Mancini: You turned it over to the corporation's lawyers? 


Mr. Hawkins: That is correct. 
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Mr. Mancini: Has that gone to court? 
Mrve Hawk rns: NogrSsir,) Le ohastnoe. 
Mri vy Mancini: wBuGelec Wiliepe? 
Mr. Hawkins: Mr. Lebel was in prison. 
Mr. Mancini: Are you trying to make a deal with Mr. Lebel? 
Mr. Hawkins: Are we trying to make a deal? No, we are not. 


Mr. Mancini: Is he trying to make a deal, a settlement? Let 
us call it a settlement. 


Mr. Hawkins: I think Mr. Lebel would like a settlement. We 
feel that Mr. Lebel was dismissed for cause. Mr. Lebel did serve 
time in jail, I believe. 


Mr. Mancini: We do not want to get involved in details, just 
general questions. 


Also, have you made any settlements with any of the 
franchisees that you have removed? 


Mr. Hawkins: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mancini: Not even a penny? 

Mr. Hawkins: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris: We bought back tickets. 

Mri. Hawkins: (Oh). sure, trmthe thas bought wlickets “and? hevidra 
not sell them then, obviously, he would get a refund. But we did 
not negotiate a settlement, if that is what you are asking. 

Mr. Morris: There would be no settlements, such as "We will 
give you three months of profits," or something like that, because 


they are independent businessmen. 


Mr. Mancini: I see. Do you receive political representation 
for the appointment of these individuals? 


Mr. Morris: I have not, personally, in my time. 


Mr. Mancini: Has the corporation received any letters of 
political representation for the appointment of these distributors? 


Mr. Morris: Yes, we have on occasion received letters from 
various members of the House recommending constituents. 


Mr. Mancini: How do you deal with that? 


Mr..Morris: TIlithink.cwe puto tf ont thetriles -seenamtene boar 
members can review it when they are making their selection. 
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Mr. Mancini: Do you receive representation from cabinet 
ministers? 


Mr. Morris: Yes, I think we have on occasion. 
Mr. Mancini: Have those people been employed? 
Mr. Morris: Not always. Sometimes, but not always. 


Mra ee Manciniss there ishtjustfone’ thing .lafoarngot stoi task; gMre 
Morris. 1 should have asked it as my first question. Who was the 
general manager before yourself, sir? 


Mr... “Mor ris* Mri? Poliock? 


Mr. Mancini: I have a question on a different subject. The 
interprovincial superstructure that we saw on the screen, why is 
that necessary? . 


Mr. Morris:: Thee Interprovincial Lottery .Corporation is a 
corporation owned by the 10 provinces. Each province owns one 
tenth? Of Wthe! anterprovincials Lottemye Corporation. eszln j-western 
Canada, the four western provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, have come together and operate their 
lotteries under an umbrella called the Western Canada Lottery 
Poundation: Similardy, | inothehfourg Atlantic. provinces they jhave)a 
lottery group they operate. 


ies: 3 0 gai mn. 


The operation of the interprovincial corporation was set up 
omethe basisicthate:there wouldisbe diay dimectors; four eirom each,,of 
the four. groups. 


Mr. Mancini: I understand the shape of the structure, but 1 
have trouble coming to the conclusion why we need it. Ontario 
Operates this lottery; we have our own corporation. 


Mr. Morris: That's very simple. Some of these games--like a 
$10 game or $5 game--are of a type that we don't feel we could get 
aut fa cirentadistra butdoninl usted na ‘thelipnevincelisto isupport) that .type 
of game. By pooling together and having a national game we can 
Spread the distribution costs and some of the printing costs over 
a much wider area. 


Mr. Mancini: So you have distributors outside Ontario? 
MraeMOrris. Weadon, £A.n0- 


Mr. Mancini: The other provinces take your tickets and give 
them to their distributors? 


Mi «. sMOrriss NO... They, are «not ours tickets...We take. the 
Interprovincial Lottery Corporation tickets and we market them in 
Ontario... Loto. Quebec:;takes,.the ianterprovincial, tickets. and they 
market them in Quebec. The same with the Atlantic Lottery 
Corporation; they do it in the Maritimes and the Western Canada 
Lottery Foundation do it in the west. They are not Ontario's 
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tickets.Ontariroeuses thertickets; from che=- 


Mr: Mancini: Is that the $5 Provincial and the $10 Super 
Loto? Those are the two we are talking about that are handled 
under the superstructures? 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 


ME cee ManG pn 1s Ie “amv*astulLi™ Having sn a telretcic Ula licuLe, 
understanding it. Is there a central headquarters that prints 
these tickets? 


Mr.. Morris: The actual day-to-day operations of the 
Interprovincial Lottery Corporation are handled under the auspices 
of a committee of four, who are the four general managers of the 
four lottery corporations. I meet with my fellow general managers 
On a regular basis. We also talk on the telephone. The staff of 
the Interprovincial® Lottery Corporation consists ofiythreeq people. 
They co-ordinate things. 


The four managers get together and with their various 
staffs--I use my Ontario staff to advise me--come up with ticket 
designs, game designs and so on. 


All the profits that are realized by the Interprovincial 
Lottery Corporation are then divided back to the four 
jurisdictions based on the percentage of sales. For example, if 
Ontario had 35 per cent of the sales, they get 35 per cent of the 
eorent. 


Mr. Mancini: If° that is’© thes case, /I ‘don't: understand what 
benefit there: His’ “If ’OQuebec" can *selliv20 perd:centt-ofiithe tickets 
and they get 20 per cent of the revenue; and Ontario sells 35 and 
we get 35 per cent of the revenue, what's-- 


Mr. Morris: Because I couldn't make as much money for the 
lottery corporation operating a $5 or $10 game myself, as I could 
in Hhandiingeaswart=or “1t* trom “the overali™ games. sit would CoOsteae 
hnuch=— 


Let me put it this way: Let's keep numbers simple. Let's say 
that Ontario .couldansell on25 a permaécent’> ofrs theritickets ~andsethac 
represented one million tickets. If we have a game where across 
the country we can do four million tickets, ‘our. fcdsit tperwunitm of 
designing the game, printing the tickets, et cetera, is much less 
by going with the large group, rather than trying to go it alone. 


Mr. Mancini: I see. So if I went to Quebec and wanted to buy 
a Provincial, it would look similar to the Provincial-- 


Mr. Morris: It would look exactly the same. It's exactly the 
Same ticket; the number is selected on the same draw; everything. 


Mr. Mancini: So you do it for the administrative reasons? 


Mr = ?Morr is? “Yes. 


ao 


Mia Rowe. 1. nem prazes: migntu (be Wdaistributed’ In “oner ofthe 
Other provinces too. 


MiamMorrios. iney. Could, but teers ointeresting; “the” -luck* of 
the draw, the prizes flow out all through the-- 


Mr. Rowe: That's right; it's from the same pot. 


Mr. Mancini: You had mentioned earlier that you had taken 
some consumer awareness surveys. Are these similar to public 
opinion polls? 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 
Mri anc ing: Andawho would doryour épubivc: opinion! polis? 


Mr. Morris: We use a number of people. In the past we have 
used the Gallup poll for awareness tests. 


Mr. Mancini: How much per year would you spend on taking 
those polls? 


Mr. Morris: Last year our expenditures on research were in 
Ene eneighbourhood of $60,000. If “you put’ that “in the context”~ of 
our sales volume of this year--we are approaching $400 million--I 
think it is a much smaller percentage than some corporations would 
spend in research. 


Mr. Mancini: On page four of our researcher's report it was 
Snow authatngthe. Siottarioe portionstofe the Volottery Schade tlost 
substantial sales, or had actually lost money for the corporation. 


Mew Mopniss: Thististontpage Lour,osir? 


Mik Mancini s¥wves-s Ata ‘the: bottommgt sayspe “for” the Ssame 
period the dollar figures for Wintario were..." and it gives the 
miguves., hen Lt» goes s0n *toesay, “and: for ‘Lottario; (total vsales 
Power Sineenl LuLOne @llere swas ae netimloss- of $9 0m lion...) eb 
cetera, "...owing to game development and start-up costs." 


Mr. Morris: That is very easily explained, sir. It is the 
policy to write off all development and equipment costs as they 
BeCur. 


Mr. Mancini: As a regular business. 


Mr. Morris: All those costs are now behind us. In the first 
year or so when we were putting in the game, we had substantial 
costs. That is all behind us now. That is why the game is showing 
such a tremendous profit. 


Mrse Mancini: Cr isee<e Very"'good: 


There has been some talk earlier in the committee about the 
number of games and the type of games, et cetera, whether we have 
reached peak in the number of games we should have; or are we 
going to have one or two more; or if we are going to end up having 
so many games that the administration costs will get such that we 
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will not be much better off than having two or three games. Do you 
foresee a limit to this? Are you going to take, Steps to ensure 
that--because I assume once we get past five games, the public is 
going to be confused .as to which games or .draws that you are 
offering. I do not know how much further ahead you are going to be. 


Mr. Monris. Mz... Mancini,.sathe .only thing «) can, sayatouthaty 2 
and my staff work together to operate the lottery corporation, 
much as any commercial business operation would be run. I think it 
is fair to say we would not deem it prudent to just keep adding 
PLOGUCtS-Eor>s the Sake of. adding products.: 1) Cally, assure: ovo 
whenever we change the design of a game, which is maybe the 
equivalent of taking one game out,.and, putting, a .new, one, An gts 
place, or things like that, one of the big factors in our planning 
and decision-making is what is going to be the bottom line on that 
game. 


I think it is fair to say that the people who operate the 
lottery on a day-to-day basis would have no interest in just 
arbitrarily adding games if the addition of the game did not 
improve the bottom line of the corporation. 


Mr. Mancini: Te et et De feeling, after reading our 
researcher's report, that there was some anxiety within the 
corporation to ensure that the intake of funds continued to be at 
a fairly high level, the way it was when the lottery was first 
started. There was some feeling within the lottery corporation 
that the only way to do this was to have extra draws and games. I 
am just wondering if you are reaching your peak. 


Mr... Morris: Iso not, know if »the word, anxiety Ss. the.nicghe 
WOotdeed think therey isa normat——- 


Mr. Mancini: A mild anxiety. 


Mrs eMOGnr@ iss wid sa think... there. ' 1S <a s.noEmaberconcern s+. sucne 
corporation, as there should be in any corporation, to maintain 
the financial health of the corporation. Yes, we are constantly 
looking at improving and changing our games. If we do not, we will 
go the way of any business that does not keep its product 
up-to-date. Yes, we are constantly on the look. 


Mr. Mancini: You do not feel you have reached a peak then in 
your draws and games? 


Mr. Morris: Oh, certainly not. We have game designs-- 
Mr. Mancini: Maybe it is just we who are confused. 


Mr. Morris: We have game design features that are just 
waiting for the appropriate time to introduce them. When we next 
change a game, we have game designs that will be interesting to 
our fine public. 


Mr. Mancini: I have one final question, and then I will turn 
it over to the other members of the committee. I noticed on your 
chart there when you were showing the costs of operating our 
lottery program as compared to some other jurisdictions, you did 


a5) 


Roe = COMpale = the "Uncarlo- Program with’ --that’'— OL Michigan © Or 
Pennsylvania, I believe, but you used New York and a couple of 
other states. I was very interested in Michigan, and I believe the 
Pennsylvania one. Would you have a breakdown on that? 


dys or. cis tlhe 
Mr. Morris: Have we got those numbers with us? 
Mr. Mancini: Do you recall the one you flashed up? 
Mrs. Petrik: Yes, there were two slides that referred to it. 


Mr. Mancini: There was one in particular though where it 
Shows Ontario as compared to New York and you mentioned a couple 
of others. I think you did not use the Michigan and Pennsylvania 
Ones and I was a little curious because in the earlier slides it 
looked as though our income was approximately the same. 


MES.esbetl ik? a’ Certainly acan provide “that, “Mrs - Mancinie 
will make it available. 


J Mieemmancinl: “That “iS Line; that would —be--veryvegood. I 
appreciate that. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is” it “in ‘essence what “youdo or are “you” just 
the collecting agency, the sales agency, because distribution of 
funds and the handling of applications are of the most interest I 
know of from residents and people who apply for grants. Do you 
have anything at all to do with that or do you just collect the 
money? 


Mr. Morris: What we do at the lottery corporation is design 
games, have the games printed and marketed, and distributed 
throughout the province, collect the money in and then turn the 
money over to the government. The government, in the case of 
Wintario, for instance, is the Ministry of Culture and Recreation 
which makes the determination and hands out the money in the form 
of grants. 


Mo. Kennedy: And processes applications and all this sort of 
thing? 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: So if we want to know about that we are talking 
to the wrong people. 


Mowe MOLGEs: Yes, “Sir. 


Mr. Rowe: Just to clarify that question, I notice in some of 
Our material about the Ministry of Agriculture and Food and the 
projects which they sponsor, they looked after the wine grant 
Bastriputcionethat is’ in’ our’ material ‘here. 


Mr. Kennedy: Maybe John can tell us. In this material we 
have been provided with some of the ministries have reported what 
they have done with their allocation of lottery funds. Is this in 
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the total of the four lotteries because some of them are specified? 


Mr. Eichmanis: No, we should make it quite clear. This is 
money that is allocated under The Provincial scheme only and there 
is an order in council which stipulates that there were about a 
half dozen or so ministries that received Provincial money, that 
is money from the game The Provincial; not from all--ofertie 
lotteries, as I understand it, but simply from The Provincial. 


Mr. Kennedy: Provincial lottery funds means lottery funds 
from The Provincial, one of the four. 


Mr. Eichmanis: The Provincial game, that is correct, yes. 
That is under an order in council and the order in council 
stipulates the specific amount that each of those Mints trbes. nl See 
receive over the number of years. That total sum has been raised 
to $30 million or $31 million over ‘the last couple of years. Then 
for each ministry there is a breakdown and it is up to the 
individual ministry to decide how they will use those funds within 
eertain criteria.. The -criterion ismthat,.it has gto be «related te 
health and environmental related research. 


Mr. Kennedy: I know when the act changes were made there 
were estimates of the revenue which might be derived from the 
various lotteries. Is your mandate to raise as much money as you 
can or reach the goal of whatever they estimated? 


Mr.. Morris: We. certainly» view it, Mr.» Kennedy, |. that our 
mandate is to maximize the profits of the lottery corporation. 


Mr. Kennedy: There is just one other curiosity here. In one 
financial statement it shows an outlay to CIBC, which I presume is 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. Is that correct? 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: Why are they selected, why are they entered? Do 
we only deal with that bank? 


Mr. Morris: When the lottery corporation was set up requests 
for proposals were made to the various banks. The CIBC came in 
with the lowest cost proposal for the storing and distribution of 
tickets across the province. From the printer the tickets move out 
through the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce to. selected 
branches across the province. At those branches the distributors 
can, ,d0seinwand sbuy » their: stickets p ands pick shen fup.i lee COSTS am 


money to operate that system. It was done by a request for 
proposals. 


Mr. Kennedy: Where are the computer terminals then? Are they 
in every bank? When you buy this active one-- 


Moos Mornis:..The -«computer..terminals.. are .in.1,200.wvariou@ 
locations across the province. They could be in kiosks. 


In your riding, siry if oyou go, into Square..Oney:there) isim@ 
kiosk in the centre of the concourse where they have terminals. 
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There are smoke shops that have them. There are variety stores, 
drug stores that have them. 


Mr. Kennedy: Are there any in the banks? 


Mr. Morris: No, there are no computer terminals in the 
banks. The only reason we do not have them in banks is because 
banks are closed on Saturdays and Saturday is our biggest day. 


Nr. snennedy: Yes rel See.eThatitisé ald, Mr. Chairman: 


Mr. Rowe: Just along the same line, I notice that when you 
went into Lottario you had to buy all those machines. As I recall, 
the federal government was going to go into that very game. There 
was a bit of a hassle and it ended up in Ontario's hands. I am not 
Sure about the other provinces. Do they run one? 


Mr. Morris: The province of Quebec does run one. 


Mr. Rowe: Okay. Then did you not buy the machines that the 
minister down there had previously bought? 


Mr 6 Morress “Nop isire 
Mr. Rowe: I thought you had bought the ones down there. 


Mr. Hawkins: Mr. Chairman, to my knowledge the federal 
government awarded the contract to General Instruments of the 
States without going to public tender or public quotations. The 
Ontario Lottery Corporation went through a request for proposal 
for a similar game. We did not know that the federal government 
waS going to announce such a game. 


After we went public, the federal government then announced 
their game. We selected a supplier, although not the same supplier 
ae che *§ féderal¥°government did Well did “not. buy? :the s computer 
terminals from the federal government. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you buy them in Canada? 


Mr. Hawkins: Our terminals were assembled in Ottawa and the 
Parts came from the US. Approximately 86 per cent of the contract 
was Ontario contact. 


Mr. Chairman: Was it an Ontario company? How did you do 
that? You said you went public with it. Does that mean that you 
put out a tender proposal, bids were taken, or what? 


Mr. SHawkins : We casked “for xproposals*from the industry as* ‘to 
what types of equipment they would suggest we purchase and instal. 
We reviewed those documents and came to the conclusion we would 
Select the ones that we do have. 


Mr. Chairman: What company got that? 


Mr. Hawkins: Datatrol and Consolidated Computers 
Incorporated got it. 
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Mr. Chairman: Where are they located? 





Mr. Hawkins: In Ottawa. 





Mr. Rowe: Are the machines paid for VetROucnor eproLics: 





Mr. Hawkins: Oh, yes, Sir. That is why we had a loss the 
first year. The game was introduced in November of 1978, and the 
sales from November to March were less than the costs to develop 
and install the game. 





Mr. M. Davidson: How many terminals do you have now? 
Mr. Hawkins: We now have be20:06 
Mr. M. Davidson: Are you planning an expansion? 


Mr. Hawkins: Yes, we are looking at the terminals that we 
now have and expanding quite a few. 


Mr. M. Davidson: By how many? 


Mr. Hawkins: Three hundred maybe. We have not decided 
exactly how many. 


yep SO careits 


Mr. Rowe: Again, in connection with the LOtLaAL LODE LZes, 
what determines the size of the prize? Is it a percentage of che 
sales that week--25 per cent or what? 


Mr. Hawkins: Yes. It is 50 per cent of the dollars played. 
Let us assume there were sales of $2 million. So you would have $1 
million that would go into the prize fund. From the o) middaon, we 
would deduct all the prizes that would be three-digit winners, 
which are worth $5. The balance would be spread over the remaining 
prize ‘pools; “which would bem four digits pbtiverkdigitssfand six 
digits. As for the jackpot and the second prize, all the prizes 
are shared by the number of winners who select those numbers. 


Mr. Rowe: Yes, I understand that. But how do you decide how 
much money goes on a number one, out of this $l million? 


Mr."Hawkins: 9 1t is*artixed percentage. 

Mr.Rowe: A fixed percentage of the million? 

Mr. Hawkins: Of any amount, whatever the balance is from 50 
per cent of the sales less the fixed prize of $5 that is allocated 


on the same basis every week. It is a fixed percentage. 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. I am just wondering how you fix it. I ama 
little confused about it. 


Mr. Hawkins: You fix it so that the share value will be--. 


Mr. Rowe: Supposing there is just one winner in each Of 


“Zo 


those categories. The first prize winner I would think would be 
entitled to win more than the guy-- 


Mr. Hawkins: Oh, sure. That is the way it is. 


Mr. Rowe: Is there a percentage of this 50 per cent taken 
for the first prize, and a percentage set among all the second 
prize winners? 


Mr. Morris: If we could just give you an example, if the 
total prize money was $1 million resulting in 50 per cent of $2 
Million sales, first of all, we take all the three-digit winners 
and they each get $5. That is a fixed amount. : 

Let us say, for example, that amounted to $100,000. We would 
now have $900,000 left to split into the various prize pools. 


Mr. Rowe: Five pools? Four pools? 


Mr. Morris: No, there would be three pools. If we had one 
minner Otathe first prize pool, which is the correct selection of 
six digits, that one winner would take the whole pool. If there 
were two or three winners-- 


MreeoRowese-Thate roe tright. “he, sizer of that spool is‘ really 
what I was asking about. How do you determine how much goes to the 
first one? 


Mr. Morris: Okay. We will give you those now, Sir. 


Mr. Hawkins: You want to know the amount of money that would 
be allocated to each of the pools? 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. I am just wondering how you split it up among 
BieeLrrstspool, the second pool, the-- 


Mr. Hawkins: Thirty per cent would be the first pool. 
MreenOwe so lninty per cent. to the first. pool. Yes. 


Mr. Hawkins: The second pool would be roughtly 14 per cent. 
I am uSing round numbers here. 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. 


Mr. Hawkins: The third pool would be 28 per cent. The fourth 
pool would be 28 per cent. And the $5 prizes would be the fifth 
pool. 


Mr. Rowe: How do you determine the difference in 
percentages? You do not know how many winners are going to be in 
each pool. 


Me Sighawkins:s Thatoedis!Sright. 2VYou8vhave sgotiWtto «make it 
appealingotosthet public: Youbchaves:got'*to know sthat cif nthe» three-= 
digit matches were $5, then you will want something that will be 
attractive for four numbers. The four numbers, let us say for 
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argument's sake, are (inaudible). Then for four matches you would 
want something like $150 or $180. 


ieee Rowe: Is that the same percentage breakdown 
approximately each week? 


Mr. Hawkins: Every week it is the same. 
Mr. Rowe: Okay. Good enough. 


Mr. Kennedy: Could I just ask a supplementary on this? With 
Wintar1o jallS-thedtickets /yarevseligibletatolafablsintosithe p~bittie 
balls, whether they are sold or not. This accumulates the windfall 
Or special prize at some subsequent time. Am I correct? 


Mu damsMornuiss: aTheyxaticketsymeare si im sSentes! MOL. fone emillion 
tickets, and for each million tickets we put 46 per cent into the 
prize fund. The numbers are drawn and all the winners are paid. 
Any money remaining in.the prize fund after one year we use for 
bonus. draws. 


Mir “Rennedy:s-Of sthe emillion,tickete,, Say, 900:,,000,4aren sold 
that week. Any one of the million numbers could fall. 


Mr. Morris: The games are designed so that they should 
overall pay off the 46 per cent and that is the percentage we put 
in. However, all winners are paid. 


Mr. Kennedy: Then there are two things that happen: either 
some of the numbers are not sold or there are some that are sold 
and never collected. What percentage of those who do purchase do 
not’ bother sto check .the  sprize:ebistjovrl forgets gor meloce t thers 
ticket? Are there any statistics of that? After a draw do you know 
how many tickets actually were sold? 


Mr. Morris: We know after a draw how many tickets have been 
sold because we know how many come back. We do not have any 
statistics on how many people would have a winning ticket and not 
Gash 41t€ in. 


Mises KennedycycOvery athesuperttod hofsea year itheseildares a: few 
dropping in all the time. 


Mr. Morris: We know there is that situation because we end 
up with money left over in the prize fund which we use for bonus 
draws. 


Mr. Hawkins: When tickets come back from the marketplace 
unsold we do not open the envelopes to determine whether unsold 
tickets were winning tickets. 


Mr. Kennedy: That was the point. 


Mr. Hawkins: We do not do that because all the prize money 
in relation to sales is dedicated and if the prize is not claimed 
it is offered as a bonus prize up to the 46 per cent we guarantee. 
If it turns out that 48 per cent is actually claimed then we will 
pay the extra two per cent; but if it turns out to be less than 
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that then that fund is turned into bonus prizes. 

Mr. Ruston: Just as a supplement to that, as you collect the 
money each month is that money kept in your funds or do you have 
Boe CUrhmcle Over cO) une Cheasury.: 


Mr. Morris: The prize funds are kept under the control of 
the lottery corporation. 


Mr. Ruston: You have the use of them, then? 

MreoMoOtLas. Ves. 

Mr. Ruston: You would invest them or you would get-- 

Mr. Morris: They are in bank accounts, because we never know 
when we are going to be hit with a prize claim--a person has up to 
one year to claim the prize. 

Mr. Kennedy: The unsold ones are collected then by the 
distributor and returned to you over a period of time. What do you 
do, burn them after a while? 

Mr. Morris: Yes, they are disposed of. 

Mr. Hawkins: The British-American Banknote company, who are 
the producers of the tickets, also cremate the returned tickets 


Ore tS. 


Mr. Chairman: Is it the committee's pleasure to adjourn 
until two? The committee stands adjourned until two o'clock. 


The committee recessed at 11:59 a.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1980 
The committee resumed at 2:18 p.m. in committee room No. 2. 


ONTARIO LOTTERY CORPORATION REVIEW 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I think we will begin. 


Mr. Ruston: When we were talking before lunch, we called on 
prizes not claimed and so forth. When you find that you have a 
built-up accumulation of money because of certain tickets that 
were note sold,.or thew praizeswas»y not -claimed)j;\you..then | put) it.son 
another draw. But in effect, you are still giving the same amount 
out. 


In other words, you then sell more tickets probably on a 
bonus draw. So in effect the 46 per cent or something of what you 
give out is still the par. In other’ words, the next draw does not 
necessarily mean that there are more prizes given out for a dollar 
collected. 


Mr. Morris: I think what you are saying is what we do. The 
bonus draw money is not a substitute for the regular prizes. There 
are prizes over and above the regular prizes. 


Mr. Ruston: I just wanted to get it verified. I pretty well 
thought that is the way you operated it. Then we verified it that 
the money does stay in your account. You do not have to transfer 
the money to the Treasury. 


Mr. Morris: Right. I just wanted to get something on record, 
Me. esChaur ans sethis, Morningn.) int response, £ol,a «question pby Mr. 
Kennedy about Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, he mentioned 
them by name, and I was thinking of our Wintario accounts. I 
wanted to make it clear that for the Lottario game the Bank of 
Montreal are the bankers. 


Mr. Ruston: You mentioned--we have this list here that our 
researchers asked for, and that has to do with the money and I 
Separate that from you completely because your operation is to 
sell tickets. The; handing. out. of funds, is strictly .a political 
Matter; the government is supposed to handle that, so I separate 
that. 


However I noticed this morning you mentioned using it in 
publicity and I guess that is good business. Sometimes on a 
Thursday night they announce that certain funds have been given to 
a certain organization or in a certain area and if it is well 
beceived inaturallys yourfuse@it ELorepublicity purposes. fina wayet 
guess you are tied into the results of the actual funding but you 
have no say in how it is given out. In effect you can use results 
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of that funding to help advertise your lottery, which I guess is 
understandable. 


You mentioned, if I remember correctly, the town of Dryden 
Saying that without a Wintario grant they would not be able to 
cope. What you are saying is that without us maybe they would not 
have been able to manage or something. 


To take a different interpretation of that, in Oxford county 
or in the Woodstock area or in Cobalt or Field we have had natural 
disasters. The governments managed to find the money to take care 
of people in these disasters, so I do not know that we need 
Wintario "Strictly “to. “make “a® town survive. I do not. tninks we can 
assume that. 


L* think if°°the “money is needéd badly ‘enough © it!/ iss’ the 
responsibility of government to raise the money by whatever means 
May seem necessary. I guess the fairest way is by paying 
taxes--those who have the most must pay the most. But I do not 
know that I accept your statement that without Wintario a town 
would not survive. That wasn't really its purpose. 


Mr. Morris: I was merely responding and telling you what the 
mayor of the town said--not that I said that. 


Mr. Ruston: I am sure, yes. 


Of Mcourse, /tyou Shaver gotivtogdook fatedtadriterents waysinand 
find new ways or new systems to keep the people interested. I will 
admit I am one of those who participate in all lotteries. I do not 
gGorto, the’ racetrack? bute. ‘stire>iparticipatevins aboithe Lotteries. 
If you go to the racetrack you know about 85 per cent of the money 
1s going to come back to those who bet. The problem is I do not 
know what horse is going to come in and I do not know that anybody 
else really knows except those who are driving them. 


I say that with respect. I£ you have not driven horses you 
dow noc know how fast one is= going@*to Gow orlfhow. tom stecr ere. 
Actually, if I was really a betting man I suppose I would go to 
the racetrack. I would get more money back if I knew what I was 
doing at the racetrack or if I knew what the outcome was going to 
be. 


So I am betting on your lottery and only getting a chance of 
40 per cent coming back, but I také that risk because I know where 
the end results of the money are géing. I think they are going in 
most cases to good purposes although I have great reservations 
about the other part after you collect the money. I do not really 
want to get involved in that but I have great reservations about 
how it is conducted. I think I could have an argument for a day 
with the Minister of Culture and Recreation (Mr. Baetz) sometimes 
about their methods of distributing money and so forth. But I ama 
great supporter of this. 


I recall when I sent out a newsletter to my constituents a 
number of years ago I asked them if they were in favour of a 
lottery, but my question was worded, "Are you in favour of a 
lottery for health purposes or hospitals?" Of course, everybody is 
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in favour of that, like motherhood; you would not be against it. 
The problem with lotteries for that is that the $100 million or 
$120 million you would collect would only keep the hospitals in 
Ontario going for probably half a day or so. 


FEAYE'S 4ia “very “Agreat misconception people have about 
lotteries, when we say The Provincial is going to be for certain 
things §Omesuper Loto! ish.goingstowbe for “hospitals, well,, it is 
Geingytol be: Lory Capital Pconstructa ons) 1,.think the <Bremier.(Mre 
Davis) was at one of the drawings when the Super Loto was in, and 
he was saying how they were giving out so much money. That is the 
problem that I have. 


I almost think I would rather see you people distribute the 
money. As much as you are appointed by the province and by the 
government of the day, you might have a little more objective way 
SE =GivingvVit out that would not be ‘quite 'so political°as-it 1s now. 


I went through a provincial election where a Premier would 
come out during the campaign and announce $325,000 for a little 
arena within six miles of my home. That is really the sad part of 
governments getting into lotteries; the political part of it gets 
involved. 


Mr. Rowe: Hugh O'Neil announces them down my way. 
Mr. Ruston: He does? 
Mr. Rowe: Yes. 


Mrmr Ruston’. 1 tdon'st) (chinks they fshould «be. Tsdontt pthink tthe 
minister should send the letters out on those that are approved; 
the ones that are not approved, the deputy minister sends them 
Out..-) think "that! is completely “wrong, but “I- must “stop that. I 
gat piatordny taewan Ginuo Ade aeinvolved eine thatifpart:: I/1i have that 
argument with the minister some day. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Now that you've made your point. 

An hon. member: Strike it from the record. 

Mr. Kennedy: You're under oath. 

Mr. Ruston: Yes, we are always under oath, naturally. 


What I am wondering about is whether we are going to be able 
to keep up the interest. I suppose that is your job as salesman, 
CO mcr yerangde Keep “aterup.. Buc 1 have great reservations, even now 
that we have four on the go, whether we may not have one or two 
too many. 


I know that when one goes down you bring in another one. 
Whether, within the next year or two, one may be dropped and you 
Will stick = tow ay, pditrerent.. type“-put, aL really. “have. .grear 
reservations whether we can continue four and maybe even the fifth 
one. From what I can gather, there is some talk about whether 
there is going to be an instant one coming along at some time in 
the near future. I wonder if we can take that in the progress. 
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Mu so Morris Sol tess? part | oforourtijoberto Fcorstantlytnworr pee 
improving our product and coming up with new ideas to keep people 
interested. As I acknowledged earlier, the life cycle of our 
product is a relatively short one, but we work hard at © trying’ "to 
keep the interest. So far we have been fortunate in coming up with 
new ideas. 


I am interested to hear that you are a player of all 
lotteries because you are the type of fellow that we would love to 
have in focus groups sometime. What we have found and what we are 
working towards with our four games is trying to bring in the true 
marketing concept where we are aiming at specific products in the 
market to get certain market segments. Our experience so far shows 
that a person who buys a $10 ticket is the type of person who is a 
lottery player)! YPikes?*to play;/is*willing toy spéendio$i0 eer $571che 
usually buys all tickets available. 


Where you get players who are solely Wintario players, that 
is their market. They are a $1 a week or $2 a week or even maybe a 
book, $5 a week, but that is their gamé. So we do have market 
segments. 


At the present time with our four games--and we are shortly 
going to be doing certain things to further segment and get a 
market concept on our games--I think we will be able to sustain 
the interest flor quitesvat while. Certainly, I think the natural 
market is there if we go about developing it in the proper manner. 


When you compare lotteries to ‘things Wike “horse !racing, 
casino gambling, speculating on the stock market, and so on, the 
one Sthing-~about* af*lottery' sis =that;sirstmort alist icilreadity 
accessible’ fora’ dollar’ ai person Sif *they edo want tovtake tallietre 
flvers 


For a dollar they can probably go to the grocery store, the 
variety store, or wherever, and do it; whereas, if you get into 
horse racing, it is an expensive proposition. You have to take a 
night “and go ‘out? to’ “the “track .“dYout will probably betton@all the 
races. Similarly, if you want to get into casino gambling, if you 
want to go to Las Vegas or New Jersey, it is an expensive trip. If 
you went down to your local stockbroker and said, "I am prepared 
to invest a dollar a week, $52 a year," he would tell you to get 
lost because he cannot afford to operate an account for that kind 
of money. So I think a dollar a week, or $5, whatever a person 
feels they can afford, does give them a chance to have some fun. 


2230 "Oo Tl. 


What you said about the payoffs in horse racing being 
different, and the same with casino gambling, the odds are 
different. First of all, one must remember that one of the prime 
reasons for running a lottery is to raise money for a government 
project. The easiest thing in the world would be for us to give 80 
per cent in prizes. Our customers would love us. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You are not suggesting the Jockey Club does 
not make money. 
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Mr. Morris: Oh, I am suggesting the Jockey Club does make 
money, but they do not make 50 per cent. When I look at some of 
the figures that the caSino gambling houses in Las Vegas make, 
Gneiee profitsmreallyicaremnot thatecgreat Iwhen Xyou dook iat the 
tremendous entertainment costs, food costs, and so on, that they 
get involved in. Yes, they make money but not the percentage. 


If you look at what we turn back to the people, plus what we 
turn back to the government for projects, the marginal profits of 
the lottery corporation--the return--is, I think, comparable and 
certainly I.believe even a bit better if you take the overall 
picture. 


Mr. Ruston: One thing that has always concerned me, and it 
might be difficult to administer, but I have always felt that if 
you can spread it out, fine. It is nice for somebody to win $l 
Million but how great that means to 20 people. I have sent letters 
to the Minister of Culture and Recreation, Mr. Baetz, about the 
things you hear. 


beWaSe,90ing! Outs ctojether alrportesins agcab «One. dayinandsethe 
fellow said: "If they would just make those tickets $25,000 
maximum that would be a great prize for any one person to win. 
Everybody can use $25,000. Somebody cannot use a million because 
they do not know how to spend it." But, anyway, what do you find 
if you extend the prizes too much? Is there a real problem in 
having them claimed? Some of them can be difficult. I think The 
Provincial this month is being changed because there is another 
NUMDErMON Bt. 


In Windsor, a lady went into a bank to claim her ticket with 
the different coloured numbers. Even the bank did not know that 
she had won. I think they told her she had won $50 where she ended 
up winning $5,000, $25,000, or something, but a larger amount. 
They did not even know how to put them together. 


What I am getting at is the more you spread the prizes out 
to $1,000, $5,000 or $10,000 instead of large prizes you would 
then make it so complicated for people to check over their prize 
that they have the habit of going through them without finding the 
winning.combination. 1.do.not know,.if that is a )problem. 


MY ow MOGCIS we ble St. Obnd lige tine thate.Darlioilaradgame VOUM--aIKe 
Gpeterring Oy, lewd bem thesfirst.~to., acknowledge, that -itedsea 
difficult .game..to.understand. That is a provincial game. It 1sS,run 
bya thes incterprovincial Lottery Corporation, and coastetOmcoast awe 
WeCeeiOlLOaabDY aDlavencestNaisuthey Gid. not a2ike  it,) they could “noc 
understand it. There iS an interim move to improve the game 
slightly. We have added the seven-digit number which is an old 
standby. Everybody understands the seven-digit decomposable number 
in a lottery. We are taking steps to change that game to a more 
readily understandable format. 


When you talk about more small prizes, or intermediate-sized 
prizes, a concern was. expressed to us by. our market research. It 
comes through. There are still a significant number of people who 
like a chance to win one big prize. Towards that end, we are in 
the throes of preparing a couple of new games where we are going 
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to be doing exactly what you are suggesting, reducing the number 
of major prizes and spreading it out in the mid-group and lower. 


If you look at the Super Loto game, that game was designed 
and published in a hurry because all of a sudden the federal 
government was getting out of the lottery business and the 
interprovincial corporation was going to move into the $10 game. 
It does take time to put a good product together and this one was 
done’ ino athurry: 


There we have 10 $1 million prizes and our next prize down 
1S))10,000. Uniformly people say. ,-{That<:ismnot rquite .right? stwemdo 
not like that," and we are listening and we are doing something 
about it. From a marketing point of view the more winners we have 
the better off wer ares’ Even ifi-it. 4s "a "$50\*biT1,7.theyaitkestorwink 


the -other'Saturday-1 ‘was’-in/ the -Color #Yotr "World store. idn 
Highway 24 and I saw they had Provincial tickets. I had not bought 
my Provincial, ticket for the current draw tso d..sald*h, woulaGhave 
Ohne, ltrhas awscratch-off featurenwlyl senatched it off snd. lawonea 
Ereer ticket. Bev issthe first “thing Penave ever won in as"“ottery.o1 
thought it was tremendous. 


But we are listening. Those are the exact type of comments. 
Againe hh say~er “think ‘youheshould)~be ine one Mor.olin) Focus EgGEOUDS 
because you are hitting on the very things that we are hearing. 
Thateas the type*otithing we arelistening to and’ /theevery vthirng 
we are trying to solve. 


MEMee RUSTON: sUUSt) gin «MY ,OWN areanan sohe-alast ~two .One three 
weeks a young fellow won $5,000. I know he always buys two or 
three wintarlo@tickets--=he) plays =strictly 9Wintario. © Hee Had 1 been 
Tata Off at-Chrysler?torsifour® orifives months; he! is aback -Eo work 
now. But $5,000 like that is really a great help to someone, yet 
if you make that $100,000 it means there are 19 guys who are not 
Goings. to..get it. I. guess. you.sare awareé,.of. this «and. itwis just 
getting it administered. 


Mr. Morris: One interesting comment, in doing focus groups 
necently wemwere getting quite »wften the- comment,,. S100, 000: -isva 
nice pri ze;o i Vcould, pay "off Wmymortgage=.or a Ycould buy a house 
with $100,000." We went into Vancouver for some focus groups 
because these games are national and we want to get national 
reaction. Out in Vancouver somebody said, "Where can you buy a 


house in Vancouver for $100,000?" Out there they thought the prize 
should be $200,000. 


Mr. Charlton: Just a couple of very brief questions to 
follow up on some of the things the chairman was asking this 


morning. The granting of the moneys is totally handled by the 
government? 


MrewMOYrriss= Correct. 


Mr. Charlton: Do they consume any of the money you turn over 


to them in the administration of processing and giving out the 
Grants? 


Mr. Morris: I have no idea. 


Mr. Charlton: You have no idea whether or not the government 
actually gives out the exact number of dollars you give them or 
whether they consume some of it? 


Mr. Morris: We do not sit down and do an audit. We have 
given over X number of dollars; we just do not check up to see if 
thes governmente,givesi,it outcsinegrants: «I. do .note knows linmust 
confess that apart from the advertising value that we can get from 
publicizing a grant, we do not sit and study the grants and where 
they go. 


Mr. Charlton: The, other. (;ehywngocdhbawantedgato lrask .you: you 
ment 1oned+ this) pmotrning-rthat you ~do,mnotjccomment cate allgion, the 
grants. The Brights grant was mentioned this morning and I do not 
know if anybody has had any feedback on that. But assuming that in 
the course of your focus groups or any market studies that you do 
onoinuwany (pollsiayoul dowinkg termsmof plblicinreactiont ito. lotteries 
and so on, if you found that grants the government had given were 
affecting» your> isales ( badly» ina) «certain jarea ,of ;the (province, 
would you then comment on that grant or those grants? 


Mr. SMonri’s:! i athinksde wouldywin thosel:citcumstances: 


Mr. Charlton: Do you ever comment the other way around if 
you find that a grant is helping your sales in a particular area? 


Mr wore is: NO. 
Mr. M. Davidson: You just utilize it for sales promotion? 
Mr. Morris: Yes. 

2:40 ms 


Mr. Chairman: I want to pursue, just for a moment, some of 
Lthes mattersmve@raiseds thiswmorning /oinwooing overs the Lists; sthere 
wer emtoureeuinder (thes Ministry= of -Agriculture Wand ).Food» ‘thatifwere 
given to the private sector. Would you not be very susceptible to 
criticism along the lines that Mr. Charlton explained? 


Here @we are using 9a. “public e iotrtery; ‘the, whole Slottery 
mechanism is run by a government agency--promoted, funded, 
researched, put out there--and we are turning over money to 
individual corporations in the private sector. How would you 
explain that to a focus group? 


Mnas Moreis:ochinstidof oallewimithessiocusmgroup, ewe aAneonoL 
explaining anything. We are not there to explain in a focus group. 
Wey areethere=etomlisten.edn fact, sewhens dmocitaunta,ytocusygroupaier 
anve Giicmvtestabbeisitsmin fare focusexygroup, spbher ethan< «che actual 
person who is conducting the focus group, they do not know who we 
arei Welctare -ojust »/personSyysitting, there. »Becausey,it would 
completely destroy the validity of the focus group if they thought 
that was the general manager of the lottery corporation. Instead 
of talking about the aspects of the game and so on, you might get 
an entirely biased feedback. 
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So we do not sit there and give them explanations. We are 
Sitting there to listen and to learn. 


Mr) Chairman: This “mornings inwiyour) sopening» /remarksivyou 
mentioned that when you visit these local municipalities you use 
whatever positive aspects that there are about the granting 
process. You thus promote the purchase of lottery ‘tickets. On the 
other hand, you just ain't around when there are negative aspects 
about such grants. It is understandable. 


Moy sMornis shor Sinstance,i bit #bdwas out, tonight,-pandicl) iwi 
be out tonight-- 


Mr. ChairmantaineMadocpayes. 


Mr «Morris: 3=-ini MadoemiorithesWintanio show; sandnif .lsgotta 
number of people coming up to me afterwards and saying, "Do you 
Know that 'this sort ofigrant® and ‘thati-sortmof grant owascmadesand 
we think this is terrible?", tomorrow I would probably communicate 
that to somebody in the ministry. 


somebody asked this question a few minutes ago. Yes, if I 
get negative comments out there, certainly I am going to turn them 
Over. Positive comments--if I was to see my minister on occasion, 
I might say such-and-such a grant was well received, but I would 
not make it a point. I guess we are somewhat like newspapers. We 
areofast too reports bad «news, sbut aresnot squite: so rquick tos report 
good news. 


The @tant vfunction» really»is: not inn Your Lhandswe Wer tryrito 
Stay Mawayerromeits ‘The. elast®ching Jim hthey word diiwetiwantucistito. go 
into a community with the show, for instance, and hold ourselves 
Out that .we are in any way the dispenservweof thes vfUndsor withe 
Grents] That is not-<our> role: 


We have been able to do this very well. People realize it is 
Sromicwintarvos ithat®theyy goteiag new tHrooflt oniastheir) arena, or 
something: | jofin:thateg nature. qiButiqilb yethinkis they redo eur cada cesm thas: 
certainly the fellows who are the chairmen of the arena committee 
who apply for the grant know it. They understand that the grant 
does flow from the ministry, and does not come from the lottery 
copnporation. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me pursue a few other items with VOuyorn 
part coming out of some of the comments you made in your opening 
remarks this morning. You alluded to the remark that lotteries are 
often referred to as a tax on the poor. You made the argument that 
in fact people who buy lottery tickets come from all income 
groups. One of your statements was to the effect that the largest 
participation category of our players consists of those within the 


$20,000 to $34,999 income range. But you do not really get very 
definitive about it. 


IT am not surprised, for example, that poor people in our 
society do not run out and buy $10 lottery tickets every day. But 
have you done any studies on how many people in lower income 
levels are consuming Wintario tickets, for example? 
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Mr. Morris: What our research shows, Mr. Chairman, is that 
approximately 83.8 per cent of people with incomes under $10,000 
approximately have, at one time or another, purchased a Wintario 
ticket. If you move up to the category of $10,000 to $20,000 it’ is 
SO.0 pers centsmirom, $20,000 gto S35 ,,000eit bis 86 45° permicenten inom 
So5¢000 Ditissgit ds S359 pericent. 


Given this type of research I think you can appreciate that 
wemaresqoingeneres@iromPas lows ofes83s8 Stova high off¢686 5) permicernt. 
That Sis ‘Statistically Y“significant.|°“We do say that the highest 
numbera s Min ethatlTi$20 000m toe$ 35, 000franges® But*4in Pthis typetvwr 
survey, my conclusion is that we pretty well, even-Stephen across 
all salary groups, have people buying tickets. 


What our point here is it is not just the people with low 
incomes who buy tickets. Yes, they do buy tickets. But it is 
amazingly level through all income groups. 


Mr. Chairman: I would look at the same set of numbers and 
take a slightly different interpretation. I would be saying it 
makes very little difference whether they have a large disposable 
income or next to no disposable income--a large percentage of the 
population is buying lottery tickets. 


MomeMornisieBbxactly-. 


Mr. Rowe: Mr. Chairman, if I may just interject, are they 
regular buyers? 


Mr. Chairman: That is just what I wanted to get to. Do you 
have any further breakdown? 


it sould «net surprise *me, diermpexample; that-sonce ailyear 
somebody who had a very small amount of disposable income might 
purchase a Wintario ticket as a gift or for their big fling on the 
town. That does not seem to be very serious at all. 


If, on the other hand, I was able to determine that people 
in low income groups were regular buyers of Wintario tickets--in 
other words, they were using what limited disposable income they 
had to gamble then I might find that statistic a little alarming. 
Have you done that kind of a survey? 


Mr. Morris: Our research shows that all groups buy and no 
gnoupstends > topbuy ta, lotsotmtickets. 


Mr. Chairman: What studies have you done in that regard? Do 
you. know who is the» habitual purchaser of lottery tickets in 
Ontario? 


Mr. Morris: I do not think there is any one group. Five or 
less tickets a week counts for 79 per cent of our ticket sales. 


Mr. Chairman: Five or less a week. 


Mr. Morris: Five tickets or less a week will account for 79 
per cent of our Wintario sales. 
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Mr. Chairman: So, again, it is the same number. Maybe it is 
just) thetway iwersare ylookingecat)) thisintabhesy Bute ly amsatwitric 
disturbed by the statistic that 79 per cent of your purchasers are 
buying up to five tickets a week. What kind of tickets are they 
buying? 


Mr. Morris: Those are Wintario tickets. We do have a 
statistic that in Ontario the per capita sale of lottery tickets 
pemoyear, Usprabout $38. Where sista telidm: about=to «come poutbsoftom the 
National Film Board where they quote a figure for Canada that the 
average is $40 per year. 


All these numbers, I think, tend to reinforce the idea that 
there is no one small group buying a lot of tickets and putting 
themselves at a real disadvantage. Yes, there are probably some 
individuals who go crazy and buy a lot of tickets at any one time, 
but those people are certainly in a very small minority. 


2502 pein: 


Mr. Chairman: In essence, my reading of your statement this 
morning and the slides that you presented is that you have roughly 
80 per cent of the population or better as regular customers of 
one of the lotteries that are available. That is rather surprising. 


Mr. Morris: We did not say "regular;" we said "they have 
purchased." 


Mr. Rowe: There's a difference. 


Mr. Chairman: At any rate you have certainly made the 
numbers racket respectable and socially accepted in this province. 


There was one other thing which came through on a couple of 
occasions in your opening remarks ‘this morning, » and thatods this 
comparison of operating expenses. Do you include the advertising, 
promotion and research campaigns as part of your operating 
expenses? 


Mr. Morris: The advertising expenses are one of our 
operating expenses. We show them as a Separate item. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any reason why you show them as a 
separate item? 


Mr. Morris: Because some people are concerned and we would 
like to see them as a separate item to see how much we do spend on 
advertising. 


Mr. Chairman: Because in part, to be comparative with the 
operating expenditures that you have done with other lotteries, it 
is my understanding that some of those have folded in the 
advertising costs, and so their operating expenditures are quite 
high and yours, on the other hand, appear to be quite low. 


Mr. Morris: What we have done is we carry ours as separated 
so that. people can see our administrative expenses and our 
advertising expenses; and that's the way we show them. However, 
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other jurisdictions sometimes do lump them all together. Where 
they have lumped them all together, we then combine ours to put 
them on a true comparative basis. 


McAS Hrohmanis :s- ue" I? may Yinter rupt here, © Mr .°*Chairman: On 
page 12, where you are dealing with your own operating expenses, 
you exclude commissions. Then, on page 15, when you are dealing 
with Cash for Life financial statements, vou *anceilude: Oirhe 
commission expenses. 


MrLiMorrisc: “That's because Cash for Life°-do. 


Mr. Eichmanis: But what I'm saying is, aren't you creating 
two different numbers? 


Mr cu Mor ris: HANG. OrOnW page sal 21 we ware @ Hak Inge fFaboute tour 
operating expenses exclusive of advertising. When we go to-- 


Mr. Eichmanis: Exclusive of commissions. 
Mr. Morris: Pardon me, incluSive. 


Mr. Eichmanis: Exclusive. Excluding commissions. On page 12, 
you say "Operating expenses excluding commissions." And on page 15 
you include commissions when you are dealing with Cash for Life. 


Mies@Morris: i'm sorry, Mr. Eichmanis. Our operating expenses 
are excluding commissions but including advertising. 


Mr. Eichmanis: But I'm saying, the question of advertising 
aside for a moment, if you do exclude the commissions when you are 
dealing with your figures, but then include the commissions 
deatirnige@avtthe Casheetforiebite jai doesntt imthatrscneate aM slight 
Oestorcion, or aml wrongé 


Mr. Morris: The reason we did that is because Cash for Life 
include commissions in their operating expenses. So to make the 
two numbers comparable we had to put ours back in. 


Mr. Eichmanis: No, but you exclude the commissions. 


Mr. Morris: When we present our own statements, we have 
operating expenses, we have commissions, so that both those 
number $O'caneebe telearly ‘séenSrwhenewe. turn eto “Cash “for Gifers 
believe that they include commissions in their operating expenses. 
So if we are going to make our numbers comparative, we then have 
to move our commissions in with our operating expenseS SO we are 
comparing apples and apples. 


Mr. Eichmanis: I assumed that you would do that, but I still 
cannot understand why on page 12 you exclude the commissions. 


Mr. Morris: Here we were talking about operating expenses. 
In our operation we do not view commissions as operating expenses. 
We view them as a selling expense. Cash for Life do include 
commissions with their operating expenses, so we put ours back un 
to compare ourselves. In that particular paragraph we put our 
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commissions in with operating expenses so we would be comparing 
two like numbers. 


Mr. Chairman: In another related financial matter, would you 
run over once again how the moneys are kept, how they are turned 
over, who gets the use of the money, what use is made of whatever 
Capital you accrue, during the course of a year? 


Mr. \Morris: Any.money*that sis iputainto agprazce, fund/s2cykept 
in) the: prize’ fund Guntaleiti is disbursedigAte the endaot thet year 
when we can move money from the current prize fund to the bonus 
prize fund, we move it over to a separate bank account, but it is 
always designated as a prize fund bank account. 


Any other cash that results after we have paid our expenses 
we immediately pay over to the Treasury. 


Mr. Chairman: So it goes immediately to the Treasury. 


Mrs. Morris: Yes. Wintario we pay over biweekly = and 
Provincial we pay over monthly. I know it seems to me that I am 
always signing a cheque with a covering letter saying, "Here are 
some more proceeds for you." 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any idea of what kind of capital 
in- total “Ghanges “hands @ in«cthate wayjjewhat” kandgacfi réevenucisus 
generated? 


Mr. Morris: This year the total revenue that will flow into 
the corporation would be in the nature of about $400 million. That 
is our gross sales figure that we are projecting for this year. 


Mr. Chairman: That money is transferred on a regular basis 
twice a week? 


Mr. Morris: The money comes in, we put money aside into the 
prize fund to cover the prizes, we pay our expenses, and the 
remainder is then immediately paid over on a biweekly and monthly 
basis. 


Mr. Chairman: That was not my understanding. The information 
which we have is that the net transfer will be in the order of 
SbO> melivongtotSl10 millions piss thatesaghte 

Mr. Morris: That is the net amount after we have paid the 
prizes and the expenses that will be paid over to the government, 
yes. 


Mr. Chairman: I see. Okay. That is fine. 


} Mr. M. Davidson: Just to follow up on that, the accumulated 
interest in the fund for prizes, what happens to it? 


Mr. Morris: It comes back to the corporation as an income 
item for us. It eventually is passed over to the treasury. 


Mr. Chairman: So they've got you coming and going. 


rhe 
Mr. Moras: Yes... Tt: Ss6eusedSto pay grants: 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. I want to conclude the questions that I 
have on a philosophy type thing. 


I am not sure that all members of the Legislature have 
accepted the concept of the government running a lottery. But even 
if we do, do you spend any time, do you give any consideration to 
the amount of time, effort and money that you obviously put into 
game design, cash flows, the need to set up a new one, the kind of 
advertising budget that vswputeout? 


Does anyone in the corporation have a little twinge every 
now and then that maybe a government agency really should not be 
advertising quite that hard dreaming up new schemes for new games, 
working quite so hard on an analysis of who buys lottery tickets 
and seeing what devices you can put to work out there that will 
Makowthenecbiye amoreratls Srthatemawimabhter ieofsaconcern ieato meahe 
SOrpOLravioni noes it jusite kandwot asgobethat syou ido? 


Mirae MOrtiuc. Mrs -Chairmanyee |) accept “the fact @schat sicne 
Legislative Assembly of this province passed an act that created a 
lottenywecorporationhandicgave: ,itiethesnobmoferunning -lottersesmto 
raise money. Having accepted that is what the Legislature wanted 
then corporationsrto tdo,ivbiamustidsays thatislocandigmydstafificspendivall 
Our ebfor ts) stom naximize: Ythose io revenuesm from isthe Olottery 
eerporation. 


It is interesting there was a paper published by Professor 
Johnson from McMaster University on, I guess, what is the role of 
the lottery manager. He poses a number of alternatives. But I 
thankj hes comesiito the conclusion Wthermrolew of) the) lottery mpmanager 
is to maximize the profits of the lottery operation. 


Mee Chairman: Do. you not. think «a little sunusual--I- find ic 
something whichmdbecannotmquite ,*econcite--that »ioninthey one: mhand; 
this morning you were quite adamant that you did not want to have 
anything to do with casino gambling--ministers of the crown have 
certainly gone to great lengths to explain that was sinful, bad, 
not good, and they were not going to do it anyway--yet, on the 
other hand, we have a crown agency pumping away like mad to see if 
we can get people to gamble more? 


You seem to have a clear concept in your mind that certain 
things are not only legal but good to do. You just reiterated your 
commitment to doing it well. Can you reconcile that? 


Mr. Morris: First of all, when you asked me about casino 
gambling this morning, I think my response was that I have no 
Mandate to do anything about casino gambling in the province of 
Ontario. However, we do have a mandate to operate lotteries for 
the government and therefore we try to do the best job we can in 
carrying out that mandate. 


Personally, I feel that raising the most money we can 
throughisthertioperations) of fatheyelotteriesscand: dt underline the 
operataon! ofmisottentes;/ i same not talking about casino gambling, 
offtrack betting, bingo games or any of those other things, we are 
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talking strictly» lottenles=<huviewsit «as my gobsandthes jobmotr aid 
my staff to maximize the revenues from the lottery corporation. 


3 p.m. 


I think we have done a good job and have exercised good 
Pasteusin wurtadvertising: iWemrdawnotsrgo froutysands tcy Kodcoabnt 
pictures of dreams for people in our lottery advertising. We try 
to do everything in good taste. I would not suggest to you or any 
of your colleagues that we would go to any lengths to extract the 
last nickel. I would like to stress that everything we do we try 
to do in good taste. 


Yes; ode works hard and, all myvestaff« works;hards-to,comesup with 
the best game designs we can so that we can maximize our sales. I 
would not want to go out and purposely design a campaign that I 
know would just be dynamite at getting every widow's last dollar 
from her inheritance or anything like that, no. Certainly we itry 
to do it in good taste and our advertising budgets run around 2.5 
to 2.6 per cent of the sales dollar. 


Mr. oChairman:s Youwedo swecognize, Sdthoughsidthatachisietottery 
corporation has turned several corners in its growth = and 
development. The original idea was very simply that there were 
tickets being bought outside of the province and the government 
did not like that and therefore they ought to move in and have a 
lomeeryernan by Ontario. 


Now it has gone quite a distance from that in terms of not 
just advertising aggressively on a variety of lotteries but in 
fact putting terminals in places where people are just 
frequenting, they are walking by. I really see quite a difference 
in the (philosophy wofedt ablwandely am notiquitel cheartithat obacan 
make the distinctions which you make. 


Mr. ‘Morris: iMrn.-sChairmanys afivyou! dareotgoing stor beltiramthe 
lottery business I think you are in the lottery business; you run 
various types of lotteries. I do not think it is for us to make a 
decision that we only run one game. Again, I say I view it as our 
obligation to maximize lottery revenues and if we come up with 


interesting games that people like to play I do not see that as 
something evil. 


Mroc Chairman: cin -others:words;«:that: isymotcrealbly a worry or 
a concern of the lottery corporation? 


Mr. Morris: I am not sure what you mean by that statement. 


Mr. Chairman: »Yougsdo snotYereally. i-care:uwho buys lottery 
tickets or how big a share of the market is out there. As a matter 
of fact, you probably care the other way, that you would like to 
see more people participating in various lottery schemes and make 
it more convenient for them to do so. 


Mr. Morris: Yes, but I would never want to see anyone buy 


tickets to the extent that it cripples them Financially inor 
anything like that. 


nO 


Mri a Davidson. Bute how tcan! you be) “sure® that#is not going 
to happen? 


Macs MOL bs ae leecarn Mrieversnberlesures! fs Inawerey producing 
aspirins I could never be sure that while I might bring benefit to 
millions there might not be somebody who may consume a bottle. 


Mr. Chairman: Later we will have the LCBO and we will get 
into that. 


Mr. Morris: I am sure that is a problem they have to wrestle 
with all the time. 


Mr. Eichmanis: On page 10 of your remarks you indicate, "We 
antivolpate: bthatyethe™ dotteryomprofitstiwille tcontinue® tonrase,fa 
presume that is in the foreseeable future. I was wondering if you 
could enlighten the committee on what that rise will consist of, 
whether you see it as a sort of exponential growth in lottery 
profits or whether you see a marginal growth. Just what does that 
rise consist of? 


Me OeiMorrics In dommotirexpectmans exponentialncgrowth;" 1f you 
are meaning a rise like that, no. I do expect to see us make a 
normal, healthy increase each year. 


Yes, we have had some dramatic increases in the first five 
yeans.wnl haterwaleenot fgo. onsmWerohave «come. (upretolsarcLaaril yishigh 
level. If the population of the province were to increase, or our 
age mix increases, all these things can have an important bearing. 


For instance, as our population ages, our statistics show 
that it is people in their late 30s or early 40s who tend to buy 
more tickets, or even buy tickets, which people in their early 20s 
do not. They are not really interested in buying lottery tickets. 


Mr. Eichmanis: I was wondering if you had any kind of 
projections, or you had an actual number to indicate, say a five 
per cent increase? 


MugeMornris <!SNo, rwe do mot. 


Mr. Eichmanis: When you appeared before the estimates 
committee, the number that was mentioned previously, $105 million 
#o8S340 millionpswassthe: projection for mrofatssérfor: ithis!’ coming 
year ) 7 f6 [/eame not mistaken. oDoMyou seetausubstantial increase 
aboveuc$i0semiliaon tor’ SMO emiliionye cay sover® the “next five years 
as®each” year° you get°’a little higher?’ Do you ‘see, after “a “number 
of years, a kind of stabilization at $100 million, or some sum? 


Mr. Morris: Five-year projections, five years out in the 
‘S0tute, Glare Gialwayc? Gitficulttttoctmakeon Locanicsees'a Pnumber: of 
factovs that Jwowlid deads mei to'ithinksithatewe willodncrease our 
profits each year as we grow. 


I could mention one, the ageing of the population. As people 
Set wot wotmtneromeariyirz0se they’ tend ito. |etant buying lottery 
tickets. I think that will have an effect on us. 
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I think as we expand our Lottario game, as we acquire more 
Sites, that could have a beneficial effect on our profits. 


if; youscan! tell meuwhatetheseiuturermis Eorgthescar .mdustry, 
or the farm implement industry then I would maybe be able to give 
you more indication what my ticket sales in places like Windsor, 
Oshawa and Brantford might be. These are all things that affect us. 


Mrs. EilchmaniS: 71t? would® be: aoittle 'ditferent, though) =witn 
a Car.) Ltewouldtbe a Little *dvtferent anetthe--sense® of’ what? you are 
doing with the discretionary income. It is a far more risky kind 
of game than you are into. 


Mrs.’ Mor mits: (Nhatiel “amesuggestingAcMrs? Eichmanws,® 1eimthat Le 
they do not have discretionary income because they are not working 
in the automobile plants or the farm implement plants then, yes, 
it would have an adverse effect on my sales. But given a normal, 
economic climate, given the fact that we will continue to conduct 
research) land? monitors wwhati withes fpublics want sae hticanr see onus 
increasing sales. 


Mr. Eichmanis: You already mentioned a study made by Mr. 
Johnson at McMaster University and his contention is that one of 
the ways that lotteries tend to increase their sales is by the 
introduction of new games. It seems to me that either this year, 
or timsthe! next two syears mit cyourcdobhavelal kindmoft peak ing Yofi your 
sales then that will be an opportunity for you to introduce a new 
game. Is that something you can look at? 


Mr. Morris: We are always working on new game designs. By 
new game design I am talking about the type of thing where, for 
instance, last November our Wintario was redesigned so that the 
numbers changed, the prize structure was slightly different. It 
went to a weekly game. 


The provincial ticket game was changed back in January. We 
found out that was not a great success from the point of view it 
did = net “gortover soiweli.. lt dvhas®inctixhtrtUsatecmrhat tmuchtbue 
people just generally. did not “bike it*that much. ’We have! thatein 
hand. We are going to be coming out later on with a new provincial 
game. We are going to be coming out with a new Super Loto game. I 
think they will be attractive games in the market place. 


Mr. Eichmanis: To get back with numbers again. It seems to 
me that it may’ be useful if syowccould say with» any clarity that 
Over whet next ehivessycarsasyourearermgding “to mancrease sd ivourvonet 
earnings by a certain percentage, and whether you can Say that 
with any confidence. From what you said you cannot really do that. 


3210 = itt. 


MraaMorriss ‘That)sarightisl ‘Db bei quitcethidnestiwitth yousmiilm 
always very skeptical of anybody who says, "Over the next five 
Weare; we are going to) Increase this, "this and this every year." 


If they can control their future like that, why isn't it double 
that? 


Mr. Eichmanis: I know in some instances government bodies 


Oy 


Setrene=scergete: wins sche mcase: Sof “for instance ;,*“the’ -LCBO, “the 
government setS a certain target that they want to get from the 
agency. Does the government set some kind of target for you that 
you should get each year? 


MreeeMOrr as seNO.28in Uthe businessof/forecastingywthe: future; 
am sure that two years ago the president of General Motors, the 
president of Ford could not have forecast the profits would have 
been such as they are this year for their companies. 


Mr« Eichmanis: Lt is time of ‘economic downturn for sure. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen and lady, we thank you very much for 
coming before the committee. It is part of our exercise to take a 
look at all’ agencies and to ask them to come in on a selective 
basis. If we have need of more numbers, more facts, more figures, 
Weuewitdl (caidas ionensoule beforéu swe sisubmit “coure® reportencto! svthe 
Legislature. 


Thank you for the opportunity of having this exchange with 
vous today. Lf yous have. any=questions of-ts, “feei™iree™ to contact 
us and I hope that we are quite free to contact you as well. 


Just one matter before the committee adjourns today: On more 
than one occasion now we have raised matters not really having to 
do with the lottery corporation per se but with the ministry. We 
do ‘have Mr.” Webber here, who is the executive director of the 
financed and. tadministration divisioneeror”? thet/Ministry vofetCulture 
and Recreation. Is it your desire to ask him any questions? 


Mr. M. Davidson: Perhaps one or two. 
B.F. Webber, Sworn. 


Mr. Chairman: We will take the questions in the order in 
which they were raised. Then we'll have the other members ask 
their questions on it too. 


Do you have an explanation for us as to why Brights Wines 
Limited received $225,000 over three years to increase the acreage 
of wine grapes; new selected varieties will be planted in 
southwestern Ontario, also studies will be conducted on new 
cultivars for the Niagara region? 


Mr. Webber: As I am sure the members of the committee are 
aware, cabinet some time ago adopted a resolution that certain 
proceeds from The Provincial lottery particularly would be 
allocated among various ministries. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food was given an amount within that appropriation. I am not 
certain how much it was, but I think you will find the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food has made the decision to fund that project. 


Mr. Chairman: So you didn't have anything to do with that 
one either? 


Mr. Charlton: Could we just follow along on that for a 
minute? When the cabinet made the decision, I thought it was made 
clear that the ministries were supposed to be allocating grants 
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from The Provincial in health-related areas to help research of 
some kind. Were there not clear guidelines set out? 


Mr. Webber: I am not certain there were precise guidelines, 
but it seems to me from recollection. the outline. of the- areas 
included) health. «slbt«ialsSOmincludedy.such .~areas..aS~ «environmental 
protection or enhancement and others of that. type. I am sorry I do 
not; havewthe-~preeise, (tnaudible)s.«cbutesk think, Etremight havelzbeen 
more along the environmental line. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me pursue this a bit. 


mhneresywasiy thatisgrant so fheres, wasie aiaproductionasfeasibility 
Study on chick peas in southwestern Ontario for processing which 
went Libby McNeill and Libby of Canada Limited in the order of 
b75,000; one one cthe;y rabbit “as q anssalternativess source of, «meat, 
development of economical diet for the growing rabbit, to Canada 
Packers Incorporated for $50,000; on the freezing and nonsurgical 
transfer of cattle embryos to Via Paks Corporation in the order of 
$60,000; and for the August planting of strawberries to Willoughby 
Pamnhby, Parms,sSmrenns Balls, fort $/,./305- 


As you say, this may well be that you just turn the money 
over to the Ministry of Agriculture and Food and they decide who 
gets it. But did the cabinet not decide any guidelines in regard 
to whether these would go to the private sector? If so, would the 
information gathered, or the studies that are done, be shared 
throughout an industry, or what? 


It strikes me even if I were accepting the idea that the 
private sector ought to get money from the lotteries, there ought 
to be some clear guidelines about. who would get it, and if I were 
Andres Wines or anybody else's wines, I would like to know why 
BEights Gotwe225,000mand I got nothing. 


Mroe Webber, Mr. ChairmanymLeawould .veny imuchs Luk eotos aid) bhe 
committee, but the funds from The Provincial and Super Loto, by 
direction of cabinet, ,do ynot: pass« through. the.Ministry, «of, Culture 
andm Recreatdonswaty tally, soutwedg6 wdirectivestoutheadir easuner na hen 
cabinet makes a subsequent decision as to the allocation of those 
funds. My responsibilities do not include any purview over that. 


Mr. Chairman: And you are not aware of any guidelines in 
this regard? 


MrosiWebbereuulhessonly sthingeluccouldmsayescte amcencral nature 
in that regard is that I am certain those ministries must have 
made very compelling and convincing arguments to cabinet to secure 
that money in these days of constraint when it is difficult to get 
money for any purpose. Not in any way Want 1NGuir GOn9 ducky ashe 
question, but it simply is not within.my. realm. of responsibility 
in that regard. 


The Ministry of Culture and Recreation receives the funds 
from Lottario and Wintario, and then dispatches them to the 
Treasurer, and is, on an annual basis, given by cabinet, the 
government, and the Legislature through the estimates debate, an 
allocation of those lottery funds to spend on cultural and 
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recreational purposes. The others I really cannot help you on. 


Mr. Chairman: As someone else mentioned previously, every 
tineeca BWIntamlo “grant? Potmiwardedy: Sandecit iws*"successful, “the 
minister makes that announcement. I must have missed it. I follow 
these pretty carefully. I do not remember the grant to Brights 
Wines ever being announced. Do you know if it has been? 


Mr. Webber: It came aS a complete surprise to me this 
MOTniNng™ Wthavwsveothad © beenMimade*t. “lin ?’Lact yo loewent Yto osee? Mr. 
Bichmanis. Tright(®away/cand®/saidipo "Could! you. ‘please’ tell *'me?™, 
because I thought for a moment that a member of the committee was 
Suggesting that it had been a Wintario grant, which of course it 
had not. But no, I was unaware of it. 


Mr. Ruston: So Baetz does send all his when they are 
approved (inaudible). 


Mr. Chairman: I do not even remember the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food's announcement. 


Mr. Ruston: No, he does not, but Baetz does. 


Mr. Chairman: I am sure somebody slipped up over there and 
tomorrow there will be a big announcement. 


Mr. “Bichmanis: ’ Mr. Chairman7y® Petvémei direct 9you. Yieshave 
includéd«= wrthin 7? theslibatch of Vmaterzal® thathewas -given. to*véeach 
member the orders in council that give the criteria and direct the 
specific amounts of moneys to each ministry. As you will notice 
from those documents, it states that the Lieutenant Governor In 
Council giimayo* direct Vitor the support of health-related and 
environmental projects as the overlying objective of that program. 


Mr. Chairman: Is this wine going to make us healthier, or 
what? 


Mr. Charlton: Although the representative of Culture and 
ReCreation.o WsimmobVviouslyenoteegoing Stto. beb@able Sto! ranswercmthe 
question, it seems to me before we make our report on this whole 
avcavlweoattempteas alficommittee to Sfindroutairom othe ssecretaryeof 
cabinet, or someone, what specific things should be met within 
those guidelines. 


Second, I think we should find the answer to the question 
you raised--whether or not whatever is learned from these projects 
financed by these grants is going to be available on a wide basis 
to others in the same industry, whether it be wine or strawberries 
or whatever else. 


3:20 sane 


It certainly seems to me that there may be a rationale for 
grants to the private sector for the development of particular 
food strains or whatever, but certainly not on the basis that the 
private company is going to have exclusive use of whatever they 
come up with. I would like to see something clear and definitive 
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about how that) information= is “going to be fed back ‘to create a 
real public benefit. 


Mr. Chairman: With the concurrence of the committee I would 
ask John to contact the ministry involved here. From my reading of 
it, there appears to be only the one ministry which has done this. 


It does rather stand out because the vast majority of these 
are at least easily identifiable as research projects of some kind 
or other conducted by»s:someone working<«at asuniversity oni byo<a 
university facility. It surely does stand out when five in the one 
ministry are going clearly to individuals or to firms for purposes 
where it is difficult to establish what the research purpose might 
be. If I have the concurrence of the committee, we will attempt to 
dor thats. 


I ‘suppose we should get a Little clearer! on athis ..«)owould 
like to know if there are guidelines which endorse the proposition 
of providing funds raised by the lotteries to the private sector 
aS opposed to anyone who might be doing public research; is there 
a requirement that such research be published and available on an 
industrywide basis or is it exclusively for the use of Brights 
Wines or whomever. 


In other words, what are the terms’ and conditions of it and, 
if we can, does the cabinet have a policy on the allocation of 
lottery funds to the private sector? 


Mr. M. Davidson: Perhaps Mr. Webber can assist us in another 
way. I believe it does have something to do with the Ministry of 
Culture wand Recreation. sCanvyou outline Yfor / s1sisthewpolbicygomuthe 
Ministry at the present time in dealing with capital grants? 


Mr. Webber: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I will comment on that as 
bes.creli ican: 


As you know, in the fall of 1978 a moratorium was declared 
on the accepting of new capital grant requests by the ministry. 
Since that time we have been in the process of doing two things: 
first of all processing some of those multi-year projects which 
has requests outstanding as of the day the moratorium was 
announced. 


Mhate process is now, - think, perhaps in broad terms, 
three-quarters finished and the majority of that obligation on the 
part of the government to those organizations that in good faith 
had been applying and working toward fund raising, et cetera, 
would be paid out in the fiscal year 1981-82. 


At the same time, the other major activity that has been 
undertaken is, as I am sure the members of the committee are 
aware, a very significant review of the communities in the 
province and the views thereof relating to the effectiveness of 
that capital program and what the ministry should Ervyo tok -<doiwan 
broad terms in a new capital program at such time as the fiscal 
resource would allow this to be mounted again. That review 
culminated in a report last March, I would guess, which was called 
Places to Grow. I am sure most members of the committee have that. 
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Sinceimthate tame Omembersmofsatne::consultingwlstafiaof-«the 
ministry have been in very active touch with communities across 
the province in response to a paper that was further released by 
Places to Grow called a directions paper. That review is also 
complete at this time and the recommendations to the minister are 
now being formulated by the results of the first review which was 
the capital priorities review, and the second review which is a 
much more narrowly-focused review in terms of trying to come up 
with very specific kinds of criteria and objectives and programs 
within the new policy announcement. 


I guess it would be fair to conclude that some very positive 
comments came to us throughout both reviews about the achievements 
of the old program. Also there were some suggestions that in the 
new program, given the more limited financial resource which was 
likely to be available, that perhaps some focusing of the need and 
the specific objectives of the program might be in order. 


The five years or so experience with the first program 
should be sufficient to give both the ministry and the client 
personnel some better idea of the type of program that should be 
mounted. So’ 1 would anticipate that the ministry Waddisbe) nya 
position very shortly to make an announcement on the new program. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any idea of the amount of accrued 
money that has been set aside now? 


Mr. Webber: I guess, off the top of my head, I would have to 
say that the income of the lottery corporation which gets from 
Wintario and Lottario is now running at a combined total of about 
$80 million per year. All of that: is being forwarded through our 
ministry to the consolidated revenue fund. At this time I would 
not have any idea of the precise level of the balance. I would 
have to check on that, but it is quite a healthy balance. 


In this fiscal year, as you know from the estimates, I 
believe some $48 million has been set aside for Wintario spending. 
The minister has made some commitments relating to the expenditure 
of Lottario funds: for specific purposes. I believe the figure of 
$11 million is a commitment to the Royal Ontario Museum, for 
example. 


The general objective, O& recourses Ls toradmaintain Aga 
sufficient reserve that if, indeed, the lottery revenues, for some 
unforeseen circumstance, should turn downward, all the existing 
commitments that the government has made in the various programs 
to the various clients will be met without undue distress. 


Mr. Chaiman: So, for ball-park figure purposes, it would 
probably be somewhere around $150 million to $200 million? 


Mr. Webber: I would not think there is that much on hand, 
given that very substantial sums have been paid out, something in 
the order of $250 million. I would have to check the figures. 


Mr. M. Davidson: These were committed. 


Be 


Mr. Webber: Yes, that had been paid out over the last four 
years to such projects. 


Mr. Chairman: But the upshot is that general revenue then 
has had the use of that capital over this time period. AS a matter 
of fact, just slightly before next spring this log-jam will break. 


Mroe Ruston? Definitely: 


Mr. ‘Chairman: I) do not’ ‘know2 howl Haticardsvecords: arsmilerbut 
there was one. 


Mr.- Webber?:-'Mr. Chairman, I could® not ‘possibly guess’ ‘as'to 
the moment of maximum social advantage that would be taken. 


Mr. Chairman: Social advantage. 


Mrs0Me Davidson tgustuon anroughitguessitoneydur part; Gander 
know you cannot give us an effective date, but when could persons 
who would like to get some of this capital grant money look 
forward to the opening up of the receiving and processing of new 
applications? 


Mr. Webber: Mr. Chairman, I would like to first of all make 
clear that there has been absolutely no breakdown in the 
communication, or gap in the communication between the clients of 
the ministry in all parts of the province. We have had many 
conversations with all client communities, all of whom are telling 
us that they have very worthwhile projects all ready to go. We 
have had quite active consultation in that respect and I would say 
that all of them are, in some way, informally or otherwise, 
registering’ their place: din ther queue, sisolotomspeak, mfory ithe sday 
that the new program opens. 


Mr. Chairman: I feel the pain already. Are you going to be 
cutting more ribbons? 


Mr. Ruston: I can see 1979 coming back all over again. 


Mr. M. Davidson: In Cambridge there are a number of ethnic 
communities. For the past five or six years they have been looking 
to the development of the commonly called International Village, 
antateaswhere each oftithem could sbuidd ctheizreiowny hall? ‘so to 
Speak, so that all of the halls would be in a similar area. They 
will be pleased to know that they have been in communication. I do 
not know why they keep coming to me and telling me they never hear 
anything back. But they will be pleased to know that someone is 
communicating with them even though they are not getting the 
message. 


Mr. Rowe: May I just make a comment in connection with the 
freezing of the grants program? 


Tham’ - In’ favour “0 fmait ol becausceial lanipiet wen Have many 
communities that have gone into these projects. I think we have 
built enough arenas around the bloody province that we better have 
a look and see before we allow too many more to get into such 
projects, whether they can afford to opera tetithen ori anot .7fhat 
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great vacuum has been pretty well filled. We have new arenas in 
places where, if the money were coming from the taxpayers, they 
could never really have been afforded. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you inferring this money is not coming 
from the taxpayer? 


Mrew ROwe: Not directly, mo; not in the ftorm of taxes: 


Mr.) Eichmanis: Is noticed that in the new program, rather 
than being interested in material kinds of things, concrete 
buildings and so on, they have been doing things like the quality 
of coaching and so on, and that kind of thing. 


Mr. Rowe: We are talking about capital grants. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Certainly, to comment on what Russell has 
said, he may be quite right about the building of new and great 
community halls, arenas, and various things. But I think he should 
remember, part of that program was a result of the Ministry of 
Labour closing down quite a number of these arenas. 


Mr. Rowe: It was fortunate in timing, because that money was 
available, you bet it was. But there are communities with new 
arenas that never had one to be condemned before. 


Mr. M. Davidson: As I recall, that was between election 
periods also. 


Moneechaicmans «Okay. vine NhOtestock stip for today i1s.9g070uc 
and find out who makes blue ribbons in Ontario and buy it up. 


The committee adjourned at 3:32 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1980 
The committee met at 10:19 a.m. in committee room No. 2. 
REVIEW OF BOARD OF OPHTHALMIC DISPENSERS 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. Mr. Mancini, you had a 
motion? 


Mr. Mancini moved that the committee sit in camera for 
several minutes to discuss some private matters. 


Mr. Sterling: Could we move out to another room? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I think, discretion being the better part 
of valour, the committee will move out. 


Are we agreed that the committee will adjourn for a few 
minutes to the caucus room? 


Motion agreed to. 
The meeting continued in camera at 10:20 a.m. 
The committee resumed at 10:38 a.m. in committee room No. 2. 


Mr. Chairman: My apologies to all of you who have_ been 
waiting. We had a little procedural matter to clear up, and I hope 
we did. 


This morning the hearings are on the Board of Ophthalmic 
Dispensers. The first testimony wiil come from the Optometrists 
Association of Ontario. 


We have rearranged the furniture in here a little but 
because there are a number of people who want to appear, and we 
are trying to get it set out so you can all reach a microphone 
easily. When you do come forward, would you just sit along that 
row of desks and try to find yourself near one of the microphones 
so that Hansard can pick it up? 


It is my understanding that Mr. Peppler is appearing. Are 
there others? Dr. Langer and Dr. Thompson. Would you gentlemen 
come forward and just assume a seat there? 


I should inform all of you as well that the committee, in 
another matter, undertook to investigate all the ramifications of 
people testifying before the committee here. As part of that, we 
decided that witnesses who do give testimony before the committee 
in this session will be asked to do so under oath. I am going to 
ask the clerk of the committee to swear in the witnesses. 


C. Peppler, sworn. 

Dr. M. Langer, Sworn. 

Dr. SH. Thompson, “sworn. 
10s 40 a. 0. 


Mr. Chairman: It is my understanding that you. have a brief 
which you want to present to the committee, you want to make a 
little presentation, and you are prepared to take some questions 
from the committee. Is that correct? 


Dr. Langer: That is correct. 
Mr. Chairman: You may proceed. 


Dr. Langer: My name is Marvin Langer, and I have been asked 
to represent the Ontario Association of Optometrists. Our 
association thanks you for the invitation to appear before your 
committee, whose purpose, as we understand, is to review the Board 
of Ophthalmic Dispensers of Ontario. 


Since this board is created by the Ophthalmic Dispensers 
Act, wt. is, Our intention to discuss. tthe (boards in, the wcontexc or 
existing statutory requirements. Where possible, we will suggest 
changes which we consider would be improvements in the public 
interest. 


At the outset, we would like to be clear that we do not 
appear before this committee in any adversary role with respect to 
ophthalmic dispensers or opticians. Indeed, optometrists and 
opticians have had long and usually mutually beneficial 
relationships over many years. 


Optometrists became licensed in Ontario under the Optometry 
Act of 1919. Subsequent to 1919, opticians were licensed after 
taking their separate program under the educational jurisdiction 
of optometry. This prevailed until the Ophthalmic Dispensers Act 
of 1960-61. 


The purpose of this presentation is to identify deficiencies 
in the existing system governing ophthalmic dispensers. Of 
necessity, therefore, this emphasizes negative aspects of 
organization and practice. None the less, we would emphasize that 
optometry recognizes and supports the fact that opticians have an 
important technical role to play in the overall system of vision 
and eye care in Ontario. 


Our Spurpose ais tomassistmthemeito icarry, out vtheire roleacor 
filling the prescriptions of optometrists and ophthalmologists in 
the most effective way possible to the benefit of the public, our 
patients. 


Glasses are prosthetic devices utilized to treat visual 
conditions. As such, legislation needs to ensure that proper 
standards are maintained in delivery of services, in quality of 
materials, in accuracy of compounding the prescription in strict 
accordance with the instructions. In addition, legislation must 
control conduct to protect the public against the unscrupulous 
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few. There must be a fair complaints procedure for the public, and 
a fair review procedure to ensure quality and accuracy. 


As the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission pointed out: 
"The technical nature of the product means that we consumers will 
continue to be relatively uninformed buyers with respect to 
service and product quality. Ophthalmic products are health care 
items prescribed and dispensed by those who are in a position of 
tpusty" 


We propose to review for the committee a number of those 
areas where we feel improvement can be made in existing 
legislation governing ophthalmic dispensers. This will be reviewed 
under the general headings of definition and scope, conduct, 
Organization of the board, and considerations respecting contact 
lenses. 


A. Definition and scope: The ophthalmic dispenser is an 
optical technician who may carry out his functions independently, 
or may act as an auxiliary under the direct supervision of the 
prescriber. Opticians do not initiate care. They cannot diagnose 
or treat visual problems. They translate the prescription into a 
prosthetic device in exact accordance with the written 
prescription. 


The -existing definition sin the Ophthalmic "Dispensers: Act 
makes this requirement of conformity to prescription quite clear. 
However, there has been considerable departure ErOMpe cits 
requirement in actual practice. Tt 16 suggested ~ “that =" the 
regulations and statute should amplify this intent so as to permit 
no ambiguity of interpretation. The sections under conduct and 
contact lenses will further elaborate on this matter. 


The definition of ophthalmic dispensing, along with the 
regulations regarding conduct, should clearly result in 
delineation of the scope of the optician. 


BY ‘Conduct: A number of “areas of conduct, in the opinion of 
our association, need to be controlled by statute or regulation to 
protect public interest. These include the following: 


Wersteering, that. 1s directing «patients, “tot a specific 
Practitioner “in return for™* commercial considerations. This is not 
acceptable conduct in our view. I should add parenthetically that 
I think in most of these areas of conduct there would probably be 
general agreement amongst opticians themselves. ‘So “LT "put “these 
forward as general considerations that we feel must be covered by 
legislation. We do not imply by that these are not matters that 
opticians themselves would put forward. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you saying that these are common practices 


in the business today? 


Dr. Langer: No. What we are ery itig-© £08 put® forward Ts ethe 
areas where we feel the legislation must be clear as to how 


conduct is to be regulated. 


= 


Mr. Chairman: And you are saying that these things are not 
presently within regulation or law? 


Dr. Langer: Or not clear enough in regulation and law. 


Zune nedaces, DOth direct. and “Indirect; wn -Concidceraclon lor 
referral of clients, iS similarly conduct which needs to be 
PRODLDaced. 


3. Prescriptionssmust be filled inrprecise conformitya-witn 
the specifications of the written prescription. Presently there 
have been frequent departures from such specifications in 
compounding prescriptions by some opticians. This practice should 
be even more strongly and clearly prohibited in the legislation. 


4. It should be required in all price advertising that the 
following should be specified: the specific nature of the services 
provided; the range of powers provided; the quality of the 
materials; the pricing policy respecting components additional to 
mere lens power; and limitations in types of lenses and frames 
avaliable. <i ne Oothere words,< -chere. should bes fd lb edisclosure stor 
consumer understanding and protection. 


9. Opticians should only be permitted to advertise those 
services which they themselves are able to legally provide. That 
may sound self-evident, but there has been advertising of terms 
such as, "eye examinations arranged," and we feel this should be 
proscribed because it is misleading as to function and can lead to 
steering on the part of the advertising opticians. 


6. We support the position of the independent opticians who 
have recommended that no optical laboratory should be permitted to 
Own or participate in the business of ophthalmic dispensers. Such 
relationships have too strong a potential for conflicts of 
interest and for limitation of the exercise of technical judgement 
in the purchase of materials. 


The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission reported that 
opticians affiliated with optical laboratories purchased from 84 
to 95 per cent of their lenses from their affiliated laboratory. 
Moreover, markups by independent opticians were found to be 
Substantially lower than those of laboratory-affiliated opticians. 
Both these facts suggest to us the public would be better served 
if laboratory affiliations were not permitted to opticians. 


C. Education: At present there are two educational programs 
supported. by ethe Board,,of, Ophthalmic Dispensers. One .is. the 
full-time, two-year program at Georgian College, and the other is 
the part-time program at Seneca College. Our primary comment with 
respect to education is to suggest that there would be advantages 
to provide in a teaching program of ophthalmic dispensers, field 
experience in both the optometry and the ophthalmology programs so 


as to foster better understanding and integration of the three 
groups. 


It would also be advantageous to have cross-appointments 
from optometry and ophthalmology faculty in the optician program. 
It should be pointed out that optometry has utilized opticians in 
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their undergraduate programs in laboratory, clinical or teaching 
programs for over 40 years. 


10330 “asm. 


Any educational institution must establish long-term needs 
as to numbers of graduates required for their program. In 1960 
there were 165 opticians licensed in Ontario. After passage of the 
Ophthalmic Dispensers Act, with Provisions _VOre. a SorandLatner 
clause, there were 332 licensed ophthalmic dispensers in 1961. The 
number increased to 614 in 1973 and by June 1979 reached 1,023, an 
increase of 520 .per. cent from 1960. This provides, one of the 
highest ratios of opticians to population anywhere in the world. 


During this same period the professionals who initiate the 
services--that is, optometrists and ophthalmologists--increased in 
number by less than 50 per cent. 


It is proposed that a commission be established to determine 
rational numerical needs to meet future requirements for 
ophthalmic dispensers. This commission might have a composition of 
three opticians, one ophthalmologist, one optometrist and one 
educator. 


D. Organization of the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers: Since 
the board not only polices conduct, but establishes educational 
policy and influences entry to the program, it is essential that 
the board be responsive to the needs of the public and not to any 
special interest group. 


The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission reported that 
they did not find any evidence that entry was made any more 
difficult for opticians who were not affiliated with an optical 
laboratory. Nevertheless, they commented that the suspicion of 
such abuse was not surprising where all or most of the board 
opticians have laboratory affiliations. 


To prevent potential conflict of interest, we support the 
proposal of the independent Spticiahs.SaThest majority? of-+ athe 
opticians on the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers should be 
independent of any optical laboratory affiliation. 


E. Considerations respecting contact lenses: Contact lenses 
involve a great many considerations that do not app lLyik tO. «Ghee 
fitting of spectacles. As the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission reported, "The main effects of poorly prescribed or 
fabricated conventional lenses are physical discomfort in the form 
of headaches and eyestrain, and in the dangers associated with 
poor eyesight when one is driving a car or engaging in other 
activities which could lead to physical injury." 


On the other hand, they pointed out, "Poor judgement or 
mistakes in prescribing, fitting and wearing contact lenses can 
seriously damage the eyes and, in the extreme, resulting in loss 
of sight to various degrees." 


it es sethis potential tor, “damage **to vveve health that 
distinguishes the so-called "fitting" of contact lenses from the 
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fitting of spectacles. The very term "fitting" seems to imply that 
the primary need is to design lenses to match the shape of the 
eyeball and centre on the eye. But this is just one small 
consideration necessary to avoid physical irritation to the eye, 
lids and surrounding tissue. A more important consideration is 
that the design of the lens must not have any long-term adverse 
effects on either the eye or vision. In addition to producing no 
adverse effect on eye health, it must also fully correct the level 
of vision and produce no interference with the co-ordination of 
the two, eyes;y theseftocusingesofi., the. .two meves or atbheuroaglaght 
sensitivity. 


inoashorbpcptne, @lenses.amustornotagonly .69t-) ito; 4 crearennno 
mechanical trauma, but also must cause no physiological changes, 
and equally important, must correct and enhance vision to the 
maximum degree possible. 


A brief discussion of the steps involved in contact lens 
therapy will perhaps assist in an understanding of the issues. 
Generally there are three steps: evaluation, dispensing and 
monitoring. 


1. Evaluation: Evaluation involves a number of examination 
procedures; biomicroscopic examination of the cornea, evaluation 
of, thepstear sfi lm tand! ‘thetshealthofhethes conjunctiva ,;Riids;@sclera 
and surrounding tissues, evaluating the shape of the cornea by 
keratometry of various types, examination of the internal eyes for 
possiblewicontra-indication>tom.wearingwiot | contact vlenses;s) “the 
intra-ocular pressure; the focusing and co-ordination of the eyes, 
the refractive status--that is, the optical prescription--of the 
eyes, the health history must be evaluated to determine if the 
presence of allergies, illness, drug sensitivities or use of 
medication provide any contra-indication to wearing contact lenses. 


If there are no contra-indications resulting from the above 
examination procedures, trial diagnostic lenses are then placed on 
the eye. This then determines the adequacy of the physical fitting 
characteristics of the lenses. Re-examination of vision is now 
carried out to determine if the contact lenses adequately correct 
vision and whether they induce any unwanted visual complications, 
Such ‘as eye. co-ordination ,orsfocusing (disturbances, “uncorrected 
astigmatism, reduced vision, and so on. 


The lenses are then removed to determine by biomicroscopic 
and other examinations whether there has been disruption to the 
tearelilms ore the ,eve:ctissues..:Licall. results cofeithese: dtestsware 
Satisfactory, the initial lenses can then be designed. Before 
dispensing, the patient must be instructed as to lens hygiene, 
wearing schedules, danger signals, and after-care procedures. 


The next step is: 
2. Dispensing of the contact lenses: The lenses are ordered 
topithe; initial ..design,ispecifications, verified: on<completion ».by 


the laboratory and then dispensed to the patient. 


The next step is: 


* 
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3. Monitoring the efficacy of treatment. Follow-up care is 
designed to ensure that not only is physical comfort achieved, but 
also that there is no disturbance in eye health, that there is 
optimum correction of vision, and that there is no disturbance of 
focusing, co-ordination or other visual function. This must be 
monitored over a period of months to ensure that with continued 
wear there is no likelihood of complications. arising. 


Some or all of the following procedures are used at the 
monitoring examinations: Biomicroscopy, keratometry, retinoscopy, 
with or without contact lenses, subjective refraction with and 
without contact lenses; tests of focusing ability: tests of eye 
co-ordination; vital staining of tissues. 


It is quite clear that steps one and three are diagnostic 
tests “outside the legal “and academic” scope —of— ophthalmic 
dispensers. Step two, dispensing of the contact lenses, is within 
the legal and academic scope of ophthalmic dispenser, 
ophthalmologist and optometrist. All three of these groups are 
currently dispensing contact lenses. 


It is the contention of the Ontario Association of 
Optometrists that evaluating whether contact lenses can be fitted 
to the eye and monitoring the effects of contact lenses on the eye 
health and vision are outside the legal and academic scope of 
opticians under the present laws. None the less, some opticians 
are doing so. 


Teeies-our -estimeace- that a small percentage. Of -ophthaimic 
dispensers are carrying out these activities without intervention 
by the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers. Indeed, the new curriculum 
is designed to extend the degree of contact lens activities by the 
optician. In this connection the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
recently ruled quite clearly that biomicroscopy and keratometry 
were Optometric ‘procedures ~ and*s could “not: "be Carried ~ouc  sbhy 
opticians. 


eae Bs 


We submit that the law should be clarified; that opticians, 
when dealing with contact lens prescriptions, may only dispense 
contact lenses. That is, they may fabricate lenses to the specific 
prescription of any ophthalmologist or optometrist for sale to the 
public, but any evaluation, monitoring or change in prescription 
should only be made on the further prescription of an optometrist 
Go OpncnalmoLogist. 


In this way opticians would comply with their act, viz. 
"Ophthalmic dispensing means...the fitting, adjusting the adopting 
of ophthalmic appliances to the human face and eyes in accordance 
with the prescription of legally qualified medical practitioners 
and optometrists." 


The public would thus have their eye health protected while 
still being free to attend the ophthalmic dispenser for the 
dispensing of their contact lenses. 


We thank you for the consideration of our submission. 
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Mr 3...Chadirman<* (Perhapses! scould) juSt@eitry toeelsrily mas, coupic 
of points which you made on the way through. I appreciate that 
much of what you said here today is rather technical in nature and 
ie Might: be actm@rttlie ditticult for iembers (olesti1s: ‘comm tree rico 
grasp all of the fine points. So let me begin by asking you to 
Give us some estimation of whether you think those things which 
you identified under "conduct" are--which I would assume because 
you" did «take the” time to’ put “them™ in’ ‘a “list “for. us--practices 
which are occurring now. 


Would you care to give us some idea of whether they are 
relatively common, whether they would be considered to be unusual? 
For example, what you define here as steering, is that a fairly 
common practice in the industry? 


Dr. Langer: I must preface, since I am under oath, that my 
answers, of necessity, have to be more in the realm of opinion 
than specific information. My opinion would be that the practices 
of both steering and rebates are not common practices, that they 
were, perhaps, more common some years back. I believe that the 
present legislation is silent with respect to these practices and 
Our purpose in putting them forward was not to correct an existing 
difficulty but to make sure it does not recur. 


Mr. Chairman: The reason I asked that is that in the 
business world it is a relatively common practice that you develop 
a system of contacts and you kind of steer them around the block 
so you that you buy your car at one place and you get it repaired 
somewhere else, and someone else does the paint job for you. There 
Loy as kandi of connection. thateis, builtowaround. there, tin ‘serlingewe 
have determined spiffs. So that is not an uncommon business 
practice. I just wondered if it was true in this case as well. 


YOU SQGiu «state here “onder Conuuce ow that, son.) occaston, 
prescriptions are changed. By anybody's standards, would that not 
now be considered an illegal act? 


Dr. Langer: Yes, I believe so. Certainly we receive numerous 
complaints from our members. YOUN “haveneto ~remembery -tChatewa 
prescription has a number of components. I am sure that the power 
component of a prescription would not be changed, that is, the 
component that determines the focus of the eye. But, in addition 
there may be specifications as to type of lens, as to type of 
EINt, as) toestype of thifocal; Jassto materials. 


Very often, specific specifications on the prescription are 
departed from. Sometimes prescribers are at fault in not giving 
complete specifications..That is: the: otheriside of the ypicture v1 
think where the prescription is incomplete that the ophthalmic 
dispenser should check to ensure that any deviations from exactly 
what is prescribed is acceptable to the prescriber. 


Mr. Chairman: In your section under price advertising, are 


you suggesting this be done by way of regulation or a kind of 
in-house self-regulation approach to it? 


Dr. Langer: I would think that it would probably require 
regulation. I am not familiar whether the present act would 
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support a regulation that would govern that. But I would think, in 
most’ of the health disciplines, such conduct is governed by 
regulation. 


Mr. Chairman: What about this part where you go into what 
services they may advertise? It goes back to that other thing you 
called "steering" previously. Is it common practice that they do 
arrange for eye examinations? To my knowledge, this is a fairly 
common ad that you see in the newspapers. 


Dr. Langer: This has become common practice. It was not 
until fairly recently, perhaps the last two years. I guess it 
would be analogous to the pharmacist advertising "brain surgery 
arranged." I guess he could arrange brain surgery but it would, I 
thank, sabe “obviously “inapproprrate since 1 tvis® ‘not Ppart. (of the 
function. I think there are obvious dangers of leading to 
relationships that are proscribed by permitting that sort of 
advertising. 


Mr Chairman: J-in "the * next tection *you'?igo to, what tne 
committee has spent some time in its research trying to get at and 
Enabeeiss the. matter "of. whether, "or, not’ ‘there’ *is*°a ‘conflict | of 
interest involved in here. 


it seems ‘reasonable ‘to ‘say, at ‘this point, ‘that’ no one. has 
really gone-at’ this’ question of “eonflict of “interest/*in-a~tormal 
way. It was thought to have been resolved at one time, but in a 
number of areas now there seems to be a recurring thought that we 
should formalize the conflict of interest concept in all of this, 
that 1c ssnould apply right through “the trade’ from those whe vare 
dispensing to those who are sitting on the board, that some clear 
eoncepe of what “is or is “not a “conflict ‘of. interest—ought, to 
prevail. 


Is that your feeling as well that this is not particularly a 
theoretical “.proplem>. but, crom, time to time, “will become (a 
practical one, as you point out here? 


Dr. Langer: Yes, I think there has been some evidence that 
there are some potential problems. I also think the general 
principle involved that has been accepted in the health field is 
Similar to the concept that not only ‘must justice’ be ‘done but ait 
must appear to be done. Where there is potential fOr a CONT LICL or 
interest I think it is desirable to set the rules ahead of time. 
Obviously there are historic patterns pre-existing that cannot be 
ignored. But I think we were trying to establish those principles 
that we felt were of importance and might have a practical bearing. 


Mr. Chairman: In the next section under education, there is 
the question of how many professionals you really need in this 
field. “Are you making an argument there are too many people 
practising, too many ophthalmic dispensers at work? 


Dr. Langer: I think that might be a possibility in view of 
the growth in numbers, and in comparing the relationships to most 
other jurisdictions in North America and elsewhere. I know there 
has to be sensitivity in our making recommendations affecting 
another group and, therefore, it is very hard for us to give an 
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answers,.to <it.is le ithink ithes people: in the, jGieldmof) optricianry ware 
probably better qualified to give some sort of comcept as to 
whether they think there is an oversupply, but I do think that the 
growth over that period of time suggests that a study to establish 
future manpower needs would be logical at the very least. 


Mr. Sterling: How many optometrists were there in 1961 and 
now? 


Dr. ‘Thompson: “There “were S33 in 19Gl~and I belreve ic) fs, 073 
Or 67 /POF U6 7 Siow 


Mr. Chairman: In recommending that. “ary commission ~~ be 
established to determine or ration numerical needs, you seem to 
have covered the field very nicely, but who is there to represent 
the consumer? 


Dr. Langer: I thought that perhaps the educator might be 
such a person, but I think that is a reasonable point. 


I also did not mention, with respect to the composition of 
the board, about public representation but I took that as already 
existing in the act. We certainly are in agreement with public 
representation. 


1 oid eT? We 8 ohare ig 


Mr.aChadirmans, is it. your ,feeling-athat theres si -a, serous 
problem respecting contact lenses and their advertising and 
promotion? 


Dr. Langer: Yes, I guess you would have to say that from the 
space that we devoted to it. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you feel that there is much of a danger? 
There have been reports lately of people running into difficulty 
with contact lenses and the kinds of materials that they use to 
clean them and whether they read the boxes correctly or not. 


Tee DEL1LevVe ~ ol tindSo» TEUC Aston Saya tia Gn Cheb Os eel cece ONGLalL. 
assumption out there that these are pretty safe things to use and 
that they are getting better all the time. If I believed the 
promotional material that I get in my office there really are not 
Many problems with them. 


Dr. Langer: I think the conclusion that there are not many 
problems is not warranted. There are many problems. No matter who 
is fitting them the potential for problems exists and the need for 
very careful monitoring exists on all types of contact lenses, all 
the more so with modern developments of soft contact lenses, which 
are mechanically not irritating to the eye and therefore their 
effects may be masked by the fact that the lenses feel comfortable 
even though changes in tissue are taking place. 


Mr. Chairman: So that is an area where you have gone at some 
length here to delineate exactly who should be providing what kind 
of treatment. As I read that general synopsis it is that more 
regulation and more consideration should be paid to precisely who 
does the prescribing and fitting and there should be far more 
regulation than is the current practice in that regard. 


uk 


Dr. Langer: My understanding of the legislation is that the 
position we have put forward iS supported by the existing 
legislation both with respect to ophthalmic dispensers and in the 
Health Discplines Act as regarding physicians and optometrists, 
but, Certainiyerin vypractice, that is not the way things. are being 
done and we feel that is something there is a need to come to 
grips with. 


Mr. Chairman: You did note in one other area that you are 
basically in support of the proposals by the independent opticians 
regarding conflict of interest. At the board level is there a real 
practical proplem #becauser tof 7 rthateslack ~ofsiconilictsieof interest 
eid ge ym bp ears 


Di. Langer: I must ‘confess that Iam not even aware of what 
affiliation present members of the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers 
haveesandycoe Ln thankrél tecan tsay that we yputetthis Pp forwardras a 
principle and not aimed at any particular individuals. Again there 
is the concept that not only must justice be done but it must 
appear to be done, therefore the primary responsibility of the 
Board of. Ophthalmic aDispensers as “to .thespublic ‘and sthard. party 
consideration should not be involved in their decision making. 


Mr. Mancini: Just one question concerning the brief that was 
presented to us this morning; at page three, section six, you 
state, "Moreover, markups by independent opticians were found to 
be substantially lower than those of laboratory affiliated 
opticians. *Then “you “go on to suggest that. the public would «be 
better served if there were no laboratory affiliations at all. 


Could you give us an example of what you would feel to be 
the norm and the difference in the markups? 


Bie bangene l Chinkwals was@retenringd here ito theyreport fot 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission and I will have to go 
mistasrromemyeme&mory ,)ewhich® may abe swrong.© I think’? the ‘®eport 
Suggested that the difference in charges were in the order of nine 
to 43 per cent between the two groups of opticians. 


Mr. Mancini: Why would you feel that the 
laboratory-affiliated opticians would charge more? What reason 
would “there be «or that, other®than just: to havea’ larger “income? 
Do you know of any particular reasons? 


Dr. Langer: No, I can only report that this was based on a 
SstudysathessRestrictive Trade. Practices Commission’ *carried-“out\,in 
order: to determine costs in various types of opticians' businesses 
and this was their finding. I cannot really explain why. I would 
just have to conjecture. 


Mr. Mancini: Because there is a real problem here after you 
make such a statement. Basically what you are saying is that the 
consumer is being overcharged for no apparent good reason and that 
this overcharging is more or less public knowledge and someone 
should do something about it. 


That appears to me what you are saying in your brief. Do l 
understand that to be correct? 
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Dr. sbanger(Yes,, (I ttchinks that 9ps yorobablyscorrect. 


Mriwes Mancind:, ;And: yours answeri*to). that, would) (bes that; the 
opticians not be affiliated with any laboratories? 


Dr «Langer: efheat. tsecerrect. 
Mr. Mancini: Do you think that would solve the problem? 


Dr. Langer: ‘That, is difficult. sto gsay pybut,chis @hass been: tne 
principle established, I think, for all of the health professions. 
iat, tO avoid contlict of interest there.~schnould not, Desai aioe 
party relationship to which the practitioner owed an affiliation. 
In the case of the health professions, the main obligation the 
practautioner. has issto the patents and) not) to~ anys third t(partyonl 
guess the principle that we are saying is that this same principle 
could well apply in the case of opticians. 


Mr. Mancini: But your comments of anywhere from nine to 45 
per cent? 


Dr. Langer: I think that was the figure given. 


Mr. Mancini: That is quite substantial. Some people may not 
really be in a position to afford the tremendous increase. when 
they are talking $100 or greater. Anyway, thank you for your 
comments. 


Mr, wCharlton: | To» :gopback# tot thet icontact.alenseswagaimitorsa 
Eeweminutes, could you go a, little further into Just what it. is 
that is happening now that causes your concern? What are opticians 
doing now that you feel goes against the grain of the act and that 
you feel could cause some serious problems? 


Dr. Langer: Some opticians, for example, are fitting contact 
lenses on the basis of neutralizing existing glasses and from that 
determining what the prescription is and proceeding to fit contact 
fenses*) Onew"of» the (problems ““in,,the -f4ttingwotmeontact “Lenses pis 
that the optical effect of a contact lens on the eye is different 
from that of glasses and very often placing a contact lens on the 
eye results in some components of the prescription being omitted. 
This is more usually a prescription for astigmatism but it could 
also be prism prescriptions or other components. 


Mr. Charlton: They are actually creating a prescription from 
a glasses prescription as opposed to a specific prescription 
dealing with a contact? 


Dr. Langer: Yes. 


Mr. M. Davidson: What you are_ saying Poe -that.-othe 
prescription wou alter? 


Dr. Langer: That might happen. There is also the fundamental 
question as to whether or not contact lenses are. suitable for this 
patient in the first place. 


Mr. Charlton: The bottom line of what you are saying here is 


Abe 


that opticians should be making and dispensing contact lenses and 
nothing else--that. they should be fitted by yourselves or 
opthalmologists? 


Dre slaanger!: Yes. 
22 20%acm: 


Mr. Ruston: One question, Mr. Chairman. I noticed on page 
three you mentioned that the number of dispensers has gone up so 
much. I wonder if you have any information available as to what 
percentage of the people wear glasses compared to 20 years ago. 


Dr. tanger.) 1 samnsure sunat information is available. 


Mee Ruston: “That's minor; 1 suppose, but" I "know that*in” ‘that 
20-year cycle there are many more places available to get them and 
they are much closer. I live in a rural area myself and we were 
very limited to where we could get a pair of glasses. You had to 
drive 30 miles, whereas now you can go 10 miles in any direction 
and there is always someone there. I am sure that has some bearing 
Olle ts 


In 20 years we must remember the population has increased by 
Onew third. Also re thinks, but? I'm not* ‘sure’, "the=number™ of people 
who now wear glasses compared to 20 years ago--but that would have 
a little bearing on that number. 


Drs, Dangers lt swould bike? toemake Zt clear thatswe-are not 
suggesting that the number is necessarily not in balance with the 
need. We are suggesting that the rapid change suggests it should 
be examined as to whether it is related to need. 


My eeoter ling: (Le rindeeitera little  dirticuit Pwith valle che 
terminology used, and I am sure the public is totally confused, 
to determine what you fellows are all about. 


There is an ophthalmologist, who is a medical practitioner 
and presumably has more educational requirement than, say, a 
family physician, because he has to go through a specialty. Then 
there is your group, which is, I guess, somewhere between the 
optician and the ophthalmologist. 


is. theres really. avareed for vallmor this? Why doesn trethe 
ophthalmologist take care of all the medical or the health 
problems and why don't we just have the two groups? Why do we need 
the in-between group? 


Dre Langer: We might phrase the question somewhat 
differently than you do. I think it is quite clear that all three 
groups are required. The needs for vision and eye care cannot be 
met by any one group or even any two groups as it now stands. 
There might very well be a different division of labour than now 
exists. That might be more rational. But I think we have to take 
things as they currently are. 


There is a study that has just been completed on optometry 
and will shortly be published. Perhaps it may help to explain for 
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you a little more fully, Vwhat 5 soptometiietces do. Certainly 
optometrists see a very high proportion of the public who require 
eye examination, diagnosis and treatment, which is what our 
LuUnctionEg 1S. 


I think your question is: why have optometrists? I think the 
answer is: because the public needs them. As a matter of fact, in 
65° peri centocof ther communitiesssin Wwhicheoptometr iste practice, 
they are the only practitioner available for care. 


I might, out of my own professional self-interest, rephrase 
thet questiony+you put... al eth nk WoOplromecrius te .au le tipi koe. eee 
honesty, all three groups are needed. Our intent in being here is 
not to suggest that we restrict or interfere with any one of the 
groups, but rather that we improve the rationalization of the 
delivery of services. 


Mre.oterling: | Of ‘course, we are alll interested “in Vonat 
because, I guess, the bottom line is the price and quality of the 
care that our people are receiving. 


I have never come across, in my three and a half years as a 
provincial member, anyone complaining about either the contact 
lenses or the glasses they have received from an optometrist or as 
directed by an ophthalmologist. Is it a real problem? It seems as 
if dtsis,.a.fairly competitive sfield,. which. .isicgood inymy ‘viewuas 
far as the consumer is concerned. 


Dr. Langer: Perhaps: Iyvcantanswer ithatwbestoibyaranstanalogy:, ol 
read periodically about people who have been carrying out brain 
Surgery or various complicated medical acts who turn out to have 
been untrained people. They have been functioning for two or three 
years in a hospital setting and nobody has died. 


I don't think that would be an argument that brain surgery 
should be open to all comers. I still think the requirements of 
good care and the need to minimize the risks of the type of care 
patients receive has to. be the underlying motivation of 
regulation. I don't know if that helps explain’ the issue you 
raised. 


Mrs Sterling: You mention?’ in iyour.briefwa. possible conflict 
between an optician and a laboratory. Would you see this in your 
Caseé.as. a .conflict of interest as, wellin terms of .the.testing of 
the eyes and also dispensing the glasses? You have a captive 
market; you have me in there for testing; I ask where I should go 
to get my glasses. "We just happen to have another office over 
here. We'll fit you with the frames." Is that not a captive market 
as well, especially when you are being paid on the front end by 
OHIP? 


Drempuanger: <Tenes 1spyalways, ajopotentiad for, conf LicteJat 
interest any time the person who does the diagnosis also carries 
out the treatment. The surgeon who does a diagnosis and determines 
that surgery is necessary certainly has a potential for conflict 
of interest. The optometrist has the same potential. The dentist 
has the same potential because he carries out the examination and 
determines what treatment you need and carries out the treatment. 
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What society has said is, "Because there is that conflict of 
interest, we are going to bind you with a series of regulations to 
Minimize the potential." In the case of optometry, that has been 
Manimized sby~ “having “regulations” forbidding” us tor -make *prokrt on 
the materials provided and requiring us to provide the materials 
at cost, plus whatever our fee might be. So the public knows what 
the exact cost is and what the fee is. 


Admittedly there is still the potential for a conflict of 
interest but it has been minimized in order to effect a rational 
delivery of services. That is really what we are saying. I think 
it is probably impossible to eliminate all possible conflicts of 
interest. What is desirable is to minimize them or at least to 
regulate them in such a way as to protect the public to the 
greatest degree possible. 


Mrs corer lings I thought 2 thad ead ‘somewhere -betore “that” the 
evidence showed the user in the end would be paying a higher price 
if he bought them through-- Is there some evidence in that federal 
report? 


Dr. Langer: Bought it through where? 


Mraeroter ling: =biehe bough tei teethrougntiche optometrist#rather 
thanegoinagcco "anktoptician. 


DrewLanger: No; as a matter or tact, quite the ‘contrary. 


Mr sioterlings lt t1s"the contrary? 


Dr. Langer: The conclusion was that the optometrist's fee, 
if it were translated into a percentage comparable to the markup 
used, would actually be substantially lower. 


11:30 a.m. 


Mie Sterling So eres the OTP’ payment "was. taken laway, “andl 
took whatever prescription was written out and went to you and 
then compared the price with that of an optician, you say it would 
be less expensive in general from the optometrist. 


ile 3s0 atm. 


Dies banger :*"That© was the conclusion that the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission reached. 


Mr. Sterling: Is there much upgrading from an optician to an 
optometrist? 


Dee bangers: There pis Yan @entivrelysditferent= type Of program. 
The “educational program, by and ‘large, for “opticianry hasbeen 4 
home study type of program. In recent years there has also been a 
full-time, two-year program at Seneca, in a community college. So 
they are covering entirely different areas. 


The entry into optometry is grade 13, plus pre-optometry, 
which averages at least two years, plus the four-year professional 
program. "So there is quite a difference in the-- 
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Mraon'Sterlingss+There® <isioenos (professional « -examybithat- fan 
optician, who felt that he was qualified through experience, 
through reading, et cetera, could go to the optometrists and say, 
"I would like to take an exam to come into it." 


Dr. Langer: No, he would have to complete successfully an 
accredited unlversity program in optometry. 


Mr.) Sterling: gAresthe entrantssintor thatmcourse, controlled? 
In other words, is the number of optometrists appearing on the 
Market each year controlled by the optometry association? 


Dr. Langer: No. The college, which is our regulatory body, 
accepts graduation from any accredited university program as being 
sufficient training to permit entry into the field. So people not 
Only from our school in Ontario but from other accredited schools 
could be licensed in Ontario. 


Mr. Sterling: Are you turning away more now than you did 
five years ago, going into the course? 


Dr. Langer: There are more people being licensed than there 
were previously. 


Mr. Sterling: Are the percentages that are at the door to 
apply for the optometry course-- 


Dr. Langer: For the course? 


Mr. Sterling: Yes. Are there more being turned away now than 
there were five years ago? 


Dr. wanger: I couldn't answer that with certainty. There 
certainly are a significant number who apply who are not accepted 
into the program. 


Mowe Cenbings eeWwhatinIashavem difficulty withyeise knowing @Ae 
there is an abuse. I guess I am a true conservative. If I think 
things are working okay and they have evolved okay, unless someone 
points out to me that there is a real abuse, then I am probably 
Willing to sit with a working situation. 


Does the college get many people calling about abuse? Is 
that abuse just related to the optometrists, ‘or is it related to 
the opticians and the ophthalmologists as well? 


Dre Langer: Wenn labe.~~thesiassociationy wand:..b Cam here 
representing the association.’ I*think ‘the college isirgoing Ato 
appear. I think you could address that question to them. 


Mr. Ruston: What percentage of your optometrists. do the 
dispensing as well as the examination? 


Dr. Langer: Roughly about 90 per cent. I say "roughly," that 
happens to be about the percentage that was found in this recent 
study. 


Mr. Mancini: Just a follow-up to that question on the 
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comment about ophthalmic dispensers being affiliated with these 
big concerns. Are optometrists also affiliated, since 90 per cent 
of your group do dispensing? 


Dit hangers ~Optomecr ists are? *not™ allowed *=to tbe associated 
with anyone other than another optometrist or physician. 


Mr. Mancini: So you are the real independents then? 


Dre anger; actually your’ soft’ voice “and polite’ demeanour 
has thrown me off because listening to you and rereading the 
briet;, -a ‘person’ gets “two completely different opinions, “if he 
studies it for’a moment. 


Actually, after having listened to you at first, it seemed 
that maybe you had some concerns but they really were not all that 
strong. I just had a few moments here and I have gone over the 
brief again, but your brief is actually very strong. You list out 
just one item after another where you do not say there is blatant 
abuse, but you say there could be blatant abuse. 


The underlying theme is that "We think all of these things 
are going on, but we are testifying under oath; we do not have the 
exact data at our fingertips; we cannot prove these things," but 
the continual underlying theme is--this is in my view anyway--"We 
believe all this is going on." 


Te Sseems\ito® mes that you “are urging thiscommittee toietake 
some harsh and some drastic steps. You want all of these things 
addressed very seriously. 


You have mentioned the price, how ophthalmic dispensers 
charge anywhere from nine to 45 per cent more, = and under 
questioning, you said you could give no reason as to why they are 
paying more. That is a direct ripoff to the consumer. 


You mentioned steering. Although you say that steering may 
not be a common practice, it is in your brief some type of cliques 
can be developing. Throughhs-Vverticale® integration’ speople Weare 
charging the consumer more ultimately. 


You "go" into “the rebates.” You" go: “into the prescriptions. 
Actually when one goes over your brief again, it is much stronger 
fhaniersay, Mthe = ctone of -youretvoice twhich we have heard this 
morning. I just want to make it clear to myself, because the 
committee does plan to write a report, and does plan to submit it 
to the Legislature for the debate. I am having areficuliyeetin 
weighing-- 


Dr. Langer: Perhaps we are influenced by the Vfact=sthat alt 
of the things that we have suggested are matters that would govern 
the conduct of all other health professionals. What our underlying 
philosophy is, the provision of the spectacles, is translating our 
examination into therapy. Therefore the protection that 1s 
available to the public in the case of the professionals that they 
visit, should also be available all the way down the line. 


When I say that because abuse does not currently exist, I 
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think the fact that the potentiality of the problem has been 
identified with respect to the health professions, makes it 
desirable that ancillary personnel have the same sont eas 
constraints so as to protect the public. Therefore I think what I 
said initially reflected our true feeling. Because we are touching 
on the changes that we think are desirable, we are perhaps not 
making it clear enough that we are not trying to in any way 
interfere with the technical role of the opticians. 


What we are really trying to suggest, at the request of this 
committee, is those areas where we feel from our experience in our 
own sphere of practice, protection might be written in which would 
be advantageous, even though it is not correcting an abuse that 
presently exists. If it is a potential abuse, surely the best time 
to identify it is before it happens. 


Mr. Mancini: Thathis Vall. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You have indicated these abuses have taken 
place in these areas previously however. 


Dr. Langer: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions? 


Thank you, gentlemen, for appearing before the committee. As 
you have been informed, we are continuing with this examination. 
We will prepare a report for the consideration of the Legislature. 
I would hope that we would have your continued co-operation if we 
have further questions, or if you have something which you want to 
add at a later date that you can provide that information to us. 


The committee has three other groups, perhaps four, who want 
to make a presentation. I would need the consensus. Probably we 
would try to get one more in this morning and then break. 


Lies 40.aim. 


From the College of Optometrists, on my» left -side,. I have 
Dr. Irving Baker, and Dr. Ron Hansford. For the information of the 
committee members, it is this brief that is now being presented. 


DratohHanstord:. \Mr aa-Chairman;yelm thinkwsGrahame White Wandssthe 
other gentlemen were aware of the fact that we were presenting, 
prior to appearing here, the brief. I understand you have it. Dr. 
Baker has made sufficient copies to give to the individuals in the 
rooms {i -think*“he? has snow idistributedmthose® on +daseiabout: sto.4 That 
would meet with your approval, Mr. Chairman? 


Clerk .of. the. Committees Dr... Hansford,-«awould,,you take the 
Bible please? 


Dinetlehietics HANSLOLC,«- SWOLN. 
Dr. 'hlietBakery? <SwWorn< 


Dr. Hansford: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
Wilds read from the briefi,s-Frome time stosetime Atwitliercefterndto other 
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Mocumentatponmubate 1S "ei ther! f€attached to’ "the brief; sor ‘which oi 
Know you have in your possession. If I may, I will begin. 


We represent the College of Optometrists, the licensing and 
disciplining body within optometry. We function, as you know, 
under the Health Disciplines Act with medicine, dentistry, 
optometry, pharmacy, and nursing. As a body responsible for the 
Sunwirseratron sol. aw ocCOvInCclal .slLatute ~, that tts © part’ Vtrotevthe 
Health Disciplines Act, 1974, Optometry and regulations thereto, 
our remarks will be directed towards the existing act and 
regulations under which ophthalmic dispensers are being licensed 
presently, and are carrying on ophthalmic dispensing. 


I would like to emphasize at this time for the members of 
the committee that in preparing for our appearance before you it 
was our understanding that the committee was dealing with the 
existing law as opposed to proposed changes. It is from that point 
of view that we will be responding today. 


The college has chosen this approach for several reasons. In 
the first instance, the college has developed, over many years, a 
respect for and an understanding of the relevance of legislation, 
200 1:1 tS) application "to ‘the “providers “and users,"of thealth “care. 
Arising from this experience, it becomes clearer that when the 
Legislature of the province decides that, as a matter of public 
protection and welfare, it is necessary to license or register 
membercie Gisela. health cane Gprotession ss or ,0°> in!) this’ ‘case, tan 
occupation, and when such legislation takes the form of 
self-government with its attendant legislative and judicial 
functions, it becomes essential that such legislation be drawn to 
provide for the appropriate powers and controls which protect and 
serve the public and, at the same time, protect through the due 
process of law, the rights. of the members of that health care 
profession or occupation. 


Without the appropriate powers and controls set out in the 
legislation which deal with such matters as admission 
(registration or licensure), and the maintenance of the quality of 
the provided services and appliances, that is the standards which 
include a combination, of course, of the current knowledge, 
technical competence, and ethical requirements in carrying out the 
required services by members who have been admitted to practice, 
the objects of and the reasons for the legislation are frustrated 
no matter how sincere or dedicated a governing body may be in 
carrying out their delegated duties under the statute. 


Within this context, the college would respectfully submit 
that the current legislation under which the ophthalmic dispensers 
areeurequcteredse andi controlleam is vrout Soferdates- Weither isthe 
substance of the act nor the regulations under the act are 
cConsaustent: witheewhace Miswugencralty considered today as being 
appropriate and relevant to public protection and safeguarding the 
legal rights of the ophthalmic dispenser. 


in 5(i) I would’ like to draw the committee"s attention to 
the reference to section 1(d), which deals with the definition of 
ophthalmic dispensing. If you would, Mr. Chairman, I would read py 
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for the members of the committee, so we might go through it 
together. 


Ophthalmic dispensing means: (1) the supplying, preparing 
and dispensing of ophthalmic appliances; (2) the interpreting of 
prescriptions of legally qualified medical practitioners’ and 
optometrists; ee the 1h Bnd oi aK adjusting and adapting of 
ophthalmic appliances to the human face and eyeS in accordance 
with the prescriptions of legally qualified medical practitioners 
and optometrists. 


While section 1(d) describes ophthalmic dispensing, the 
interpretation or meaning of this section is not dealt with in a 
specific manner under the regulations. The college believes that 
this should be dealt with under the statute and that the meaning 
Om intent ofsesectiom. |! (ad)jeshoula not. be Lett.tostheccourcs:. 


To illuminate this point, you will note in our brief that we 
have appended three pages which are on blue paper. If I could have 
the indulgence of the committee, I would ask that I be allowed to 
return to that in a moment. The registrar has indicated to me that 
if we move to point (ii) under item 5 there is a typo error. If I 
could ask the committee to make a change; instead of section 14, 
it; Should ~read 13, and .on. page.,four,. under. 6(c).,,,1¢, Should, read 
sections Lo Ca) anscead OL .20,((a).,. 


Continuing, on. then .with . 5(11),.swhen section ase-Chatiis 
where prescriptions were required and then they listed the 
exceptions--which provides exceptions from the necessity of an 
Opnthalmress, Aispenserse, ODLAaLNING. +sanweDCESCCIDL LOD OOM. cee Otley 
qualified medical practitioner or optometrist in order to supply 
Or dispense an ophthalmic appliance, it is not clear what 
Obligation under the law the dispenser has when duplications, 
replacements, reproductions, or repetitions are carried out. 
Within the meaning of the present definition of ophthalmic 
dispensing and its lack of specificity--and if you would refer 
back «to .point (1),. the. definition--it is.unclear,.what is, and. what 
ES en@tebermi. ced when. ~Ehew acts, GlL.~duplication, Kevroduction wet 
cetera, are carried out by the ophthalmic dispenser. 


You have heard some reference this morning made to this 
problem by the association. The college believes that it is 
central to the purpose of this act that not only the obscurities 
which result from the existing definition of ophthalmic dispensing 
be removed, but also the exceptions be more explicitly defined in 
Order tbo, ensure, ‘that .theses tacts fail. withiam the. .deftinition eof 
ophthalmic dispensing. 


Would the members of the committee turn to the blue pages. 
As a;-matter of .background,..and it» may .not..be. obvious .from..the 
small paragraph which appears under the large heading of 
"Ophthalmic Dispensers and Ophthalmic Dispensing," as it states 
there, this is a document which has previously been provided to 
and discussed with the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers and I would 
draw your attention to the date that appears on the bottom, July 
Ee PN By ie 


11350 a.m. 
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It is obvious that a number of these matters have been of 
concern to this college for some period of time and I must say in 
all fairness many of the concerns were equally shared by the 
existing board at that time. 


Ophthalmic dispensers and ophthalmic dispensing became the 
purpose of a meeting, obviously between the Board of Ophthalmic 
Dispensers and our college, to bring to the attention of the Board 
of Ophthalmic Dispensers the concern of the College OF 
Optometrists respecting the ophthalmic dispensing activities of 
some ophthalmic dispensers. We felt that the interpretation of the 
definition of ophthalmic dispensing in the current Ophthalmic 
Dispensers Act, 1960-61, and the administration of the present act 
in accordance’ with ‘the current ‘statutory definitions “and the 
board's statutory responsibility were something that we wanted to 
descuss. 


We wanted to achieve an understanding between the college 
and the board on these matters so that each regulatory body, which 
afterall *must rrelatei“tovone another in’ protectiion® off'the public. 
interest, may work in harmony and agreement with one another in 
the pursuit of appropriately discharging their statutory 
obligations and responsibilities under the existing laws in order 
to more effectively protect the public interest and welfare. 


The college believed at that time, and continues to believe, 
that the most effective way of regulating a discipline is by peer 
review with public representation. Further, the college believed 
at .thet. time and Continues, to” belreve -‘today**’that’ it?s ~in “the 
interest of all parties concerned, providers and consumers of 
Services, tne) public and tgoverning bodies; that Sa Jieicensedyvor 
registered person should be disciplined by their own body rather 
than? byt+some other “agency “or @body--vis-a-vis ithe 5.college, S9for 
example--when such member is or has been carrying out acts which 
appear to be in contravention of: their own or other disciplines’ 
laws. 


We went on then to identify for the Board of Ophthalmic 
Dispensers some situations which had come to the attention of the 
College of Optometrists in carrying out our normal functions and 
from the advantage point of the college there appeared to ‘be 
several trends developing whereby ophthalmic dispensers, in 
Garrying out theirs present? statutory “privilege “of ophthalmic 
dispensing, are either going beyond the legal definition in the 
present act and/or are in contravention of part III, the medical, 
and part V, the optometric portion of the Health Disciplines Act, 
1974, and regulations thereto. 


Point number one: In ophthalmic dispensing optometrists’ 
prescriptions, not infrequently the ophthalmic dispenser will 
change the physical characteristics prescribed, for instance base 
curve, form of cylinder, type of bifocal, et cetera, and/or will 
add absorptive qualities to the prescriptions which were not 
ordered. 


Two: In contacting ophthalmic dispensers who have signs on 
their premises which stated "contact lenses" or advertise "contact 
lenses," many of them are prepared to provide the inquirer with 
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contact) lenses. without. prescription ,;*.byeneutnalizing, vampair Of 
glasses which the inquirer was wearing or stated that he was 
wearing. That is another point which was touched upon this morning 
by the Ontario Association of Optometrists. 


Of course it goes back to the point that we were making with 
respects. toa. the tdi fiiculty.. times interpreting. »pthe.. cetenruion sor 
Ophthalmic sdispensiing dat “the.ipresent® (limeneandsare ,re lates very 
directly Sto ™whatsens «thesameaning® tol Lecuplicatindss tat AL RX pea 
prescription. 


Three: In some instances ophthalmic dispensers will 
neutralize the spectacles of an inquirer or client, they will 
actually carry out some additional observational and measurement 
procedures and advise the person as to the desirability or 
otherwise of contact lenses and, in the former case, the best type 
of contact lens they should have, be it hard or soft. 


Deauthink 4ythes association) “has. saddressed.,..itsellouto athe 
implications with respect to their scope of practice and I think 
if the committee wished to discuss that at the question period we 
would be prepared to do so. 


Four: In reviewing the nature of the complaints received by 
the college it becomes apparent that some ophthalmic dispensers 
Supply their clients with contact lenses without a prescription 
from a legally qualified medical practitioner or optometrist. 


Five: In some instances it has been reported that an 
ophthalmic dispenser has changed the power of the prescription, 
and by that we do not mean the effective power or the correction. 
For members of the committee, when you move a lens from the 
spectacle plane to the eye, there is a normal modification of the 
prescription to be made for the contact lens. We are not referring 
to that, we are referring to the fact that they are converting the 
spectacle power of the prescription to the equivalent power at the 
corneal plane. That means when you move it back you modify it. 


We are not complaining about that, but we are complaining 
about the fact that it has come to our attention from time to time 
that ophthalmic dispensers are presently uSing trial lenses and 
measuring visual acuity, using. visual acuity charts, and so forth 
in their practice with the contact lenses in place. 


In each of the five areas of concern noted above the college 
believes that the ophthalmic dispensers who operate in this 
fashion are in contravention of the present Ophthalmic Dispensers 
Act, 1960-61, because the performance of these acts by the 
ophthalmic dispensers goes beyond the meaning of ophthalmic 
dispensing as defined by the statute. 


They made, as you will note, several recommendations to 
their board at that time in 1977. We made the statement that the 
college would not be so presumptuous as to tell the Board of 
Ophthalmic Dispensers what actions they should take. Consequently, 
the recommendations put forward to the board for its consideration 
are principally motivated by what we consider to be our mutual 
duties and responsibilities ate" the agmnlnrstracion = O0....our 
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respective statutes in order that the public interest may be 
served and protected. 


In that Spire: ty and for that reason, the college 
respectfully proposes: 


1. When violations of the act have occurred or appear to 
have occurred the appropriate steps be taken, in accordance with 
THoslawy, rco “correct. the tsrtuation: 


2. The college has presented five cases where there are 
allegations that contraventions of the act have occurred and, 
accordingly, the college recommends that the board consider these 
allegations and take the necessary action where indicated. 


3. Of equal importance, the college recommends that _ the 
board should consider advising, at an early date, all ophthalmic 
dispensers of their legal responsibilities as defined by the act 
and of those procedures and actions which go beyond the definition 
of thei; Ophthalmic + Dispensers: “ACt,1/1960-61—. © This” | would *be of 
benefit to all parties concerned and would be in conformance with 
the McRuer principle, that if a member is to be held responsible 
for his actions by his governing body the member should know, or 
should have the means of knowing, what is regarded as improper 
conduct, insofar as the powers of discipline may be exercised. 
This principle, as you know, has clearly been implemented in the 
Beguvationsia Of praviyr ithe Orhealth © disciplines) «within ‘the Health 
Drsciplines Act; -19 74; 


Gentlemen, when you turn to the last page of the memorandum, 
Poor detie Coecinterpret Gthic ewelenaa tO 7ugo © to “a’vdictionary «and 
consider at the same time what appeared to be the intent of the 
law at the time. I simply make that point because, as you will 
note, we feel the present Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers is 
operating without the powers that they require, which makes their 
Jopmextremeiysnditrcicubte™ Partsor isthe s problem is the. matter? rot 
definitions in regulations are lacking, in our opinion. 


In our opinion, obviously, the matter should be made clear 
by appropriate regulations under unprofessional conduct and at the 
present time the board appears to have little or no authority in 
this area. 


12 noon 


We are suggesting that ophthalmic dispensers--this again 
goes nback* to. 1977" and i) think sit “stil reflects the position “of 
the college--may not change any specifications which are contained 
in the prescription of a legally-qualified medical practitioner or 
optometrist. We suggest they may not add any component, be a 
absorptive qualities, photogray, et cetera, to such prescriptions 
which is not specified by the prescriber. 


We also suggest that ophthalmic dispensers may not supply or 
dispense contact lenses, or any ophthalmic appliances, except on 
prescription of a legally-qualified medical practitioner or 
optometrist. It follows that determining the powers of lenses in 
spectacles by neutralizing and using this data as a basis for 
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ophthalmic dispensing of contact lenses is, in our opinion, a 
contravention of the act. 


Our third suggestion: that ophthalmic dispensers may not 
advise clients as to the appropriateness or otherwise of contact 
lenses based upon the neutralization of the spectacle correction 
and/or other measurements and observations since this is the act 
of prescribing and/or is. ophthalmic dispensing ‘contact ~slenses 
without a prescription from a legally-qualified medical 
practitioner or optometrist. 


Ophthalmic dispensers may not determine the refractive 
status of the eye by any means since it does not fall within the 
legal) :definition, of) ~ophthalmicucdispensing. ‘and, it00 vse Dyin decal 
definition part of the practice of optometry and medicine. 


Advertising of contact lenses by ophthalmic dispensers 
without reference to the fact that they may not be supoplied by 
the ophthalmic dispenser except upon prescription may _ be 
considered a matter of misrepresentation. 


You will note at the bottom we also address the problem that 
there did not appear to be any definitions under the act. We felt 
it may be useful to our college and their board if there was 
agreement to certain definitions. I will not take up the time of 
the committee by reading those but some of them are very important. 


I am returning now to the top of ,epage, three; -ork. ene 
memorandum. 


These obscurities which we have noted in the memorandum as 
they pertain to the legal meaning of ophthalmic dispensing could 
be removed by appropriate regulations under the definition of 
unprofessional conduct. In this way the public would be better 
protected. The ophthalmic dispenser would know the limits of the 
practice oom ophthalmic dispensing and his Or her legal 
responsibilities to and relationships with persons’ presenting 
themselves to the ophthalmic dispenser for ophthalmic appliances. 
It would also serve to clarify the relationships between the 
ophthalmic dispensers and the BEC SopHO cian namely ophthalmologists 
and optometrists. 


The present act and regulations are silent with respect to 
the advertising by ophthalmic dispensers. Since this is the case 
ophthalmic dispensers, and optical companies who employ them, have 
elected to solicit eye examinations through the use of signs and 
advertisements which purport to arrange eye examinations. 


I want to make a point of clarification for the committee 
because I am very conscious of my friend Norman Sterling over here 
and his line of questioning. le ghWantio £026 make: a a pointesot 
clarification from a college point of view. 


We are not addressing ourselves to the matter of whether an 
ophthalmic dispenser, when asked, can be of assistance to a member 
of the public. We are not saying they should not suggest someone 
Or at least direct the member of the public to where they can find 
those services. We are addressing ourselves purely to the matter 
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Gf advertising -anaysoLlici ting by *form + of) “writing, = be~ sph” rniza 
newspaper, radio or signs in the window. 


This soliciting has resulted in the reversal of the usual 
order of events in that these dispensing outlets place themselves 
in the position of referring a customer to an ophthalmologist or 
optometrist. In the college's experience this has led _ to 
Svyeuataons "OL, Conflict ~or interest ‘and’™is =fertile “Ground =*£or 
developing arrangements between prescribers, ophthalmic dispensers 
and optical companies which are not in the best interest of the 
consumer. 


The *resulvever this activity on the part”-*ofs"the -ophthalmrc 
dispensers is not in the public interest and should clearly, in 
Sure Opinion -=be.- prohibited ~sunder **the” “existing? act “by “san 
appropriate regulation, that is that an ophthalmic dispenser 
should be permitted to advertise only those services and products 
which he is lawfully entitled to do and to provide. 


Similarly, the advertising respecting contact lenses is open 
to obvious question. While, under the existing act, ophthalmic 
dispensers may dispense contact lenses upon the prescription of a 
duly qualified physician or optometrist, the substance = and 
appearance of these advertisements does not make the requirement 
of an appropriate prescription apparent nor does the action of 
some ophthalmic dispensers clarify for the consumer the necessity 
of obtaining a prescription from a qualified prescriber. 


Both the advertising of contact lenses and the actions of 
ophthalmic dispensers in this respect can and should be codified 
under the section on unprofessional conduct regulations so that 
the public can be better protected than it is now. 


The college would like to make it abundantly clear to this 
committee that the matter of advertising or not advertising by 
ophthalmic dispensers and of ophthalmic dispensing is a matter of 
PUublLic= policy. The> advertising to” which “this*'*college refers” does 
Hotwdeal with =this *matter--that “1s "of =public’ policy=-but "rather 
Wiel) sthes=sexisting ) si ctuationyeand ==ensurings = thatthe S*present 
advertising by ophthalmic dispensers does not go beyond their 
lawful scope of ophthalmic dispensing and is not misdirecting or 
misleading. 


There are other issues and inconsistencies within the 
present statute which should be addressed. We have listed three. 
They deal with the registration as an ophthalmic dispenser, 
training and the appeals process. They deal with disciplinary 
procedures, what constitutes unprofessional conduct, a range of 
penalties, et cetera. They deal with the permissiveness of section 
19(a) without the concomitant controls and responsibilities set 
out in the regulations pertaining to these types of practices and 
which, in part, provide for some of the situations which have 
given rise to many of the concerns expressed by the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission in their report, The Ophthalmic 
Products Industry in Canada, 1978. 


I would again indicate to the committee that Dr. Baker, who 
is the registrar ,?"has® most/“of the "experience in those areas as 
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they are highly technical, and myself, are prepared to expand on 
those areas for members of the committee if it is your desire. 


Finally, when an occupation is granted self-government by 
legislation it clearly delegates legislative and disciplinary 
powers to the members of that occupation. Independent ophthalmic 
dispensers havers voiceds.itheir yrconcerm > wlthie nespect: Cos jhe 
composition’ Wofy wthe’» board, sandisisoO * haseathe, Restrictive witade 
Practices Commission in the report that is outlined. 


It seems reasonable to the College of Optometrists of 
Ontario that the ophthalmic dispenser members of the Board of 
Ophthalmic Dispensers, who compose the majority of the board and 
who are charged with the responsibility of administering the act, 
should not have nor appear to have a conflict of interest in 
Carrying out their responsibilities as administrators of the act. 
To, give effect. to.this. act .as..well: as.to build (confidence vin (the 
public with respect to their concerns and protection it would seem 
essential ithate the composition of themiboardeibergsuch  thatiait We 
above suspicion both in fact and appearance. 


In summation, the college appreciates the invitation it 
received to present its views with respect to the Board of 
Ophthalmic Dispensers and sincerely hopes that it has contributed 
to the review of the Ophthalmic Dispensers Act, 1960-61, by the 
standing procedural affairs committee; all Or which is 
respectfully submitted. Signed by oour- president, be. Dake 
Larkworthy. 


ESL O0sp - Mm: 


Mri Vice-Chairman: <Thank .you, WeDrcleseansford7is cor eC your 
presentation. I am in the hands of the committee. It is now 12:10. 
Dostyoutwish -bowcarry.. on® questioning swith Wibr.4 Hanstord mand Dr, 
Baker at the moment rather than adjourn? 


Agreed. 


Me oediVice-Chairmanzs« -AllELrightwawDewsbanssoudg;s thewicate:, you 
have” “idiven) ’ Gis edatedogVuly 2), LOT hy, entitled Ophthalmalic 
Dispensers and Ophthalmic Dispensing. On page two, recommendations 
of the college, number three, "Of equal importance the college 
recommends that the board should consider advising at an early 
date all ophthalmic dispensers of their legal responsibilities 
defined by the act and those procedures and actions which are 
beyond the definition of the Ophthalmic Dispensers Act, 1960-61." 


Was that acted upon? 

Dr... (Hansford: To» the’ -best <of;,our .kKnowledgei it.) was) jnot. sYou 
understand that the board has changed; I think that is why you are 
here. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Yes, we realize that. 

Dr. Hansford: At the time I believe Mr. MacLean was the 


chairman, the executives of our college and their board were 
meeting from time to time on as regular a basis as we could to 
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deal with certain matters. To the best of my knowledge it was not. 
I think you would have to address that question to the board; I do 
not know. I believe they did not really agree with much of what we 
were saying. 


Mu olLeL ting: “lo ciel, Inver precd clon vue Same= ase yours, that 
they are not supposed to fit contact lenses? What is their 
interpretation? 


Dr. Hansford: Sir, I think you would have to ask them that 
question. We have carried on a dialogue with them and, obviously, 
there has been a difference of opinion. I really am not trying to 
be tricky with you. 


Magis tetuange, NO; 1 walejuse having “dititcuitysget ting @the 
issue out. 


Dr. Baker sel: think, wpernans;, 2 le] may. contribute something “to 
the understanding. I think we could start off by saying this is 
not theory, this is fact--in the sense the memorandum was prepared 
Onesechneoroasis.-of war nunber, “oGfercomplrarnts y ‘about "that wtype “ror 
procedure which we, as a college, received from the public or 
through Consumer Affairs. 


Mra oterling: “This is ‘the blue one. 


Dr. Baker: Yes, that was based on that. It was on the basis 
that when we brought these matters and supplied the then board 
with the facts as we had gathered them--that is, the complaints, 
et cetera--we found that in many instances, perhaps in most 
instances, they were not acted upon. 


If my memory serves me correctly it was then decided there 
could only be two reasons they were not being acted upon. Either 
(a) they did not have the authority under the statute--and I 
believe they have very limited authority under the statute in this 
respect--or (b) they did not agree with out interpretation of the 
existing statutes. It was on the basis of that background that 
this meeting took place and the blue document which you have 
before you arose. 


To" be very specific, -we had evidence on the basis .of 
complaints where clients, patients, consumers, however you want to 
identify them, did enter the premises of an ophthalmic dispenser 
wearing spectacles and ended up with contact lenses. The modus 
operandi was that the ophthalmic dispenser simply neutralized-- 
that is, took the powers from--the eyeglasses and translated them 
into a contact lens perscription and then fitted them. 


Mr roterving: Lo do’ so*is*dangerous healthwise? 


Dr. Baker: Certainly, in my estimation, the answer is yes. 
Butadletse us go back to first base. There is “no definition of the 
word’ "prescription”’™ in’ -the® statute. -If you'’ever"get into courts 
with lawyers, and I do not know what you are but if you happen to 
be a lawyer-- 


ein ecRuston:obe is one. 
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Dr. (Bakers wanthaturs thenvery~ thi ngsyou awouldstocusson.nrlLodus 
is why, in our submission, we said that these are matters that 
should, not..bew resol ved,.in. the, .counts.:.Thisy 1S,.a «matter, tor the 
Legislature because it iS a matter of public policy. 


If we have the same understanding of the statute, the fact 
LGeiuehate «a Chess DULDOSGs.0L.-,thes Stacute. iS) note tomeprotcect .Che 
practitioner essentially, but the purpose of the statute is to 
protect the public. Whether or not neutralizing a pair of glasses 
and translating them into contact lenses is in fact a prescription 
Or not a prescription is not a matter for the courts to argue. 


Let me draw your attention to an existing statute. If you go 
to part VI of the Health Disciplines Act you will find that under 
the pharmacy part there are very specific definitions about many 
of these words as to what they mean so far as the statute is 
concerned. So what we are attempting to do here is to discuss with 
the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers, using this simply as an 
example, does this person who does this, is he in contravention of 
DiS eeeS Gol Glee OLS. Snes SINDLyY «AUDLicaGindse ce presceiveLlol catia 
escaping under the question of an exception? That is why we 
brought in this whole question of what does duplication and 
replacement mean. How are you going to argue in the courts as to 
what they mean? 


We are suggesting to you that if it is important, and we 
believe it is in terms of public protection, that the /terminology 
that is used and, obviously, there for intent or purpose better be 
Glariftveds, You can clarify,.it either) .by definition sof, the ,word or 
you can make it a matter of unprofessional conduct, using their 
terminology, or both. 


All we are suggesting is that in the wisdom of the 
Legislature they ought to address this problem of clarifying what 
an ophthalmic dispenser may or may not do in carrying out his 
function of ophthalmic dispensing. We believe that he is in 
contravention even of the existing act. I suspect that the Board 
of Ophthalmic Dispensers may very well have a different view. 


Mr. Sterling: Why would you not proceed to some legal remedy? 


Dr.-pakers) There sare. twowthings.. Ia think it.is. identified. in 
Our document. 


AS a governing body, we believe that each governing body 
should deal with their own members. The second thing is that if we 
were to charge that person we would have to go--and this is my 
understanding and I am not a lawyer--to civil court on this matter 
as opposed to having their own hearing. We would prefer not to do 
that. We think that if the Legislature has given an occupation or 
a profession the responsibility of administering its own statute 
we believe they should do that. 


I think we cannot get away from the point that to decide 
what is proper or not proper conduct in the legal sense from the 
point of view of protecting the public should not be left to the 
courts to decide. -L. think... that is.c..responsibilityeathat wthe 
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Legislature has. After all, they drafted the legislation for a 
purpose. 


Mrs eSterling; With respect; there is always conflict between 
various professions as to their own turf. 


Dr. Baker: I am not raising that issue at all. 


Mr. Sterling: There has been litigation between architects 
and engineers as to what areas they can venture into. 


Dr. Baker: Mr. Sterling, with respect, I am not questioning 
the turf at all. What the college is raising is whether or not 
both the intent and the meaning of the act with respect to their 
legal responsibilities for which they must be accountable, permits 
them to do this in the public interest. 


Mr. Sterling: I am just having difficulty insmy owns mindset 
you have never challenged the legigslation teyfind) out really awhat 
the meaning of the legislation is, we can have all the best 
intentions in the world as a Legislature, but we might write the 
law such that it can be left to interpretations. That, of course, 
is what the courts are for. 


sy A Oe) og 


Dr wembakens terse Stenlerng, atnie point is’ ¥*that there  -are 
obviously the needs. If you want to clarify the £ LecdieroL 
ophthalmic dispensing, there is all the need, particularly when 
you are using technical terminology, like preseription; =4like 
prescriber, like duplications, which have all--they must have 
meanings or else they would not have been there inj? thetsfirst 
place. 


It seems to me that we have a pretty good example that these 
things have been done. I just cite for you the example of the 
pharmacyompartneof the “statute, of the ophthalmic dispensers 
Statute. Obviously it was considered to be important under those 
circumstances, and I just suggest that it is equally important 
under these. 


Mr. Sterling: I just have one more question. The allegations 
that were brought forward in this particular document--there were 
five allegations? 


Dre Baker: «Yes: 


Mr. Sterling: Were they of a nature ofécomplaint,, orsawere 
they of an allegatibn that they had done certain-- 


Dr. Baker: They were the result of our attempting to deal 
with complaints we received from the public, or through public 
agencies. 


Mr. Sterling: So you received ‘five complaints? 


Dr. Baker: We took those five as examples. But we have had 
others and still continue to have others. 
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Mr. -Sterbing 3ma6 tam sihav ingi-a radi fficul ta timerseing vermowor 
Knowing how widespread the problem is. Are there statistics you 
can provide the committee with? 


Dr. Baker: I. can télbs you, thaty as ae Mabtera Dien -actraoOuL 
complaints’ conmittee, “under the™ Healitth Disciplines: Act, = ano- ere 
acts in accordance with that, meets on the average of about once a 
month. The majority of things that they handle have directly to do 
with complaints with respect to the practice of some optometrists. 


We also, in the interim, and I would say that it averages 
maybe one or two complaints a month which appear to involve an 
ophthalmic dispenser--we make a preliminary investigation of the 
Matter,» andl. .think: vyou4 could isecelve. ‘confirmation from. this, that 
when we finally make that preliminary investigation, or if it is 
self-evident that it iS an ophthalmic dispenser and not an 
optometrist, I will communicate with the Board of Ophthalmic 
Dispensers and provide them with that complaint. 


At the same time, we usually advise the complainant that 
this has been done and that they should hear from the Board of 
Ophthalmic Dispensers as to how they were to handle the complaint. 


Let me point something out to you, Mr. Sterling. If you go 
to the definition of "unprofessional conduct," as a lawyer, and 
you look at the first section under "unprofessional conduct" in 
the present regulations, the authorities that they have with 
respect »to unprofessional conduct, -particularnly in “the area of 
whether they are practising outside of their scope of practice of 
ophthalmic dispenser, I do not believe can even be addressed by 
them in a legal sense, even if they wanted to. 


Mr. Sterling: What are your comments in relation to the new 
regulations? I understand that the Ministry of Health sent these 
to you in August. 


Dr. Baker: Yes. 


Me. iSterbkingg elt jpiss,anlittle difficult «forme asS.a. committee 
member to know all of the implications of all of these different 
new regulations that have been proposed. I think it probably would 
be more helpful in my view to know what your comments were in 
relation to these proposed set of new regulations relating to 
unprofessional conduct as one-- 


Dre) Bakers: “Mr.' Sterling,” ‘Let ime? ust. try vito® answer! tthe 
question this way. I think it is a relatively easy question to 
answer, but it is a difficult one in terms of appropriate protocol. 


Mr. Mancini: Oh, no. If you want to insult the government, 
go ahead. We have no strictures. We have no objections. 


Di. Baker. jl See. Tt o1S not. ia question of 1nSU1 cing anbtai see 
question of dealing with matters in the appropriate order of 
events. I can report to you that we received a copy of the 
recommendations proposed by the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers 
towards the latter part of August. This was subsequent to your 
Paviteacion,. 
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We were then advised that we could submit our position with 
respect to those proposals at a future date. Because the date 
required was so close, and because we were in preparation for this 
matter, we did contact the Ministry of Health and got an extension 
with respect to our posture in terms of the proposed regulations. 


We had difficulty in ascertaining what the terms of 
reference of this committee in fact were. We took it to mean that 
their chief concern was with respect to how the Board of 
Ophthalmic Dispensers were presently administering the existing 
legislation, and therefore our submission waS based on that. The 
state of that particular document to which you refer ishiit? Shas 
been sent to our executive committee. It has been sent to our 
legal counsel, “and that group is presently working on it. 
Subsequently, it will go to our counsel with that working group 
party's recommendations. That is its present state. 


I am very reticent to bring any focus on that matter because 
aS a regdistrer, while’ r* haver-some~ very personal opinions about 
those, I am not sure what the position of our counsel will be, and 
I think it would be out of order for me to answer. 


Mr. Sterling: So you do not know if it addresses most of the 
problems brought forward by you? 


Dr. Baker: I have a personal view, I am stuck with that, and 
that is  apoutvas tar as ltwant to go. 


Merwe “sterlung :)e Can you «provide =the SEALTSELCSGYE Conofour 
committee in terms of the number-- 


Dy. Baker: All) I@can’ tell you is that the statistics--2 
guess the answer is, "Yes," by me going back and asking our 
complaints officer to show me his logs over the past 12 weeks, 12 
months, or whatever. I think they will not reveal very much more 
than what I have said to characterize the nature of it in terms of 
actual complaints. 


We have made some other types of investigations and we are 
reasonably sure, by sending our people out, that other things are 
happening, but they are not complaints in the sense you are using 
GtUbESO we are: pretty® sure ‘of! oursiground orf tthat is what is 
happening. 


The only other comment that I have is we have the very 
strong feeling, and remember this is a document thato now: iis three 
years old, the memorandum, this ig "a ‘growing’ ématter w andy notita 
diminishing one. 


Mr. Sterling: How many complaints would there be in relation 
to an optometrist in a month to this committee? 


Dr. Baker: On the average we address three or four new 
complaints a month. 


Mee Sterting “1 see. she? only other thing I would like to 
Set sort «otera wrocis on Mas mi ive you took the total number of 
prescription glasses that are dispensed in our province, what 
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percentage would the optometrists actually be providing to the 
public, and what percentage would be done by the opticians? 


Dr. Baker: I can give you a personal opinion. 
Mrne Steno verhatuceal tari ght a. I sdcma— 


Dr. Baker: I hear all kinds of numbers bandied around. I do 
not think anybody really knows for sure. If I remember the 
Restrictive Trades Practices Commission document, and they had a 
much larger resource group than we have, they had difficulty 
distinguishing not only the differences, but they had a great deal 
ofl Ladi fiiiculteaspyaistingurshings) j.actualivss how =manyas pairs ss were 
involved. My personal gut feeling probably is about half and half. 
Uvebseinithat evacin ity. 


12:30 p.m. 


Mr. Mancini: Just a few short questions; it is getting on 
into the afternoon. You mentioned earlier that your organization 
receives complaints about the opticians. Why would the complaints 
go to your organization? Is this a matter of consumer confusion? 


Dr... “Bakers: YesSoc It “is " notesunusual,). ftars"example;— tovinave 
complaints for the other side of the coin reach us from various 
agencies. For example, not often but certainly fairly frequently 
we will receive a complaint about a physician which goes to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and we get one back from them 
which involves an optometrist. Sometimes the Board of Ophthalmic 
Dispensers getS one about an optometrist. So there is _ some 
confusion there. But it eventually gets into the right channels. 


Mr. Mancini: So when you say that you get approximately two 
complaints per month concerning the opticians, that is really not 
the total figure. 


Dr. Baker: Those are the ones we have knowledge of. 


Mr. Mancini: You also stated earlier that you have some type 
of preliminary investigation of these complaints concerning 
opticians? 


Dr. Baker: Very often the person who complains is not very 
clear about who they saw or what was done, or who did it for that 
matter. As a result of that, sometimes we will have to correspond 
with that complainant to determine the practitioner or person 
involved with whatever it is, and then it becomes clear to us, the 
nature of his licence or registration-- 


Mr. Mancini: Your preliminary investigation then is really 
not: an-investigationgetkabh. 1t<dswyjustwto eiind sotts who. basically 
is involved. 


Dr. “Baker ithat as tnigne: 
Mr. Mancini: Just to get a clear view that it is a complaint 


against the optician and you can verify that, and then you send it 
over. When you send these complaints over to the Board of 
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Ophthalmic Dispensers, do they correspond with you telling you 
that they have received your correspondence about the complaints? 
Do they let you know how they handled these complaints, or do they 
just acknowledge the matter and your involvement ends there? Is 
Chat how. 1c ois donner 


Dr. Baker: There was, not so recently, but there was pretty 
good communication in this area. Certainly we were aware and we 
would be informed that they were looking into the matter. 
Incidentally, they do not have within their legislation any real 
process of investigation, for example, as the Health Disciplines 
Act provides. Sometimes we are advised of the disposition. In that 
respect, we have no complaint. We sometimes may differ about what 
their decision was, but as far as the communication is concerned, 
it is pretty good. 


Mr. Mancini: Is there a common complaint? 


Dr. Baker: A common complaint? You mean a typical kind of 
complaint? 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, a typical complaint. 


Dr. Baker: I think that most of the complaints fall really 
into three categories: price; the inability to wear the glasses; 
and, not infrequently, dissatisfaction with contact lenses. 


Mr. Mancini: How does that compare with your complaints 
concerning your own people? 


Dr. Baker: Not terribly different. 


Mr. Mancini: So we are talking about the same thing. Is that 
right? 


Dr. Baker: Right. 
Mr. Mancini: I have no further questions. 


Mr. Sterling: Just before the college leaves, I do not know 
whether it would be possible or not, and I leave this to the other 
members of the committee, but would it be possible for our 
researcher perhaps to look into trying to provide us with some 
kind of statistical basis of the problem? I do not know whether 
the college could agree to that or not, whether they could provide 
us with the number of complaints that are received in a certain 
type of category. 


Dr. Baker: We certainly have no objection whatever. AS a 
matter of fact, we do publish an annual report, and generally 
speaking each committee, including’ the complaints committee, 
usually synopsizes their activity for the given year. You are 
certainly welcome to that, or you are certainly welcome to 
anything else that we can provide you with@Sthat ads? pubbBicly 
available. 


Mr. Charlton: Both yourselves and the association emphasize 
this whole scenario about dispensing of contact lenses without a 
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proper prescription. Do you have any knowledge of, or can you 
provide us with a way that we can have a look at instances where 
damage actually occurred as a result of that kind of dispensing 
you are talking about? 


Dr. aBaAker sy lwntninks vtheres-iS) Somesgavailaplircy Ob.) tie 
information and the answer is, if I have it you may have it. Much 
of thisslies inethat, in’ spite of the fact, for example, the: public 
probably has a better vehicle for complaining now than it has ever 
had before with so many agencies involved, our experience has been 
that 9 most! -orjemany ~patients who have ..difficulties: with. their 
practitioners or with whatever do not really complain. They do not 
go formal on this. 


We get much of our information and concerns expressed by 
practitioners to us, optometrists to us, who meet with problems in 
their offices. Sometimes we encourage the practitioner to try to 
encourage his patient to complain, because we cannot do anything 
without a complaint. That is not as easily done as you might 
think. I guess you are going to have to take my word for it. As I 
say, anything we have got documented you are more than welcome to. 


Mr. Charlton: We would appreciate getting anything you have 
documented along that line. 


Dr. Baker: But much of this unease comes from two sources. 
One is the source of the practitioner who is meeting a patient who 
is wearing contact lenses and who is in difficulty and gets into 
the question of, "Where did you get them, who prescribed them, and 
Whiys dO6:VOU anot go, back..to <yourms,oragianads: prescribers —type;ace 
thing. 


The other source of concern that we get which forms the 
basis of this is the very frequent telephone calls we get from 
very often identified people, the public, who are in difficulty 
and who will describe what is happening. I will speak to them. 
Sometimes I will refer them back to their practitioner, be he the 
optometrist, be he the ophthamalogist, or sometimes I encourage 
them to contact the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers to tell them 
their story. 


Tt elSiliapeconstant: kind..of ,dialogue..that comes , about from 
those two sources. It just happens almost daily. 


Mr. Charlton: I think we are reasonably well aware as 
members how difficult it can be on occasion to get people to lodge 
a formal complaint on some matters. 


Dr. Baker: I would like to make a point of observation, and 
perhapss hopetubly--.clarification..« Most. ofie the. (dirscussion;ses,and 
apparently some.of.the focus,,shas :got,.to do»with contact Lenses. I 
am not suggesting for a moment that is not important, because it 
certainly is, otherwise we would not have raised it. But there are 
equally and perhaps more fundamental problems which are involved 
in this’ than just contact lenses. 


Mr. Charlton: I understand that. That is the one area that 
seems probably the most difficult to document, so any sources we 


So 
can get documentation from would be useful. 


Dre Caker. 0) WEL’ cake vour direction and Look “into/<1t for 
you e 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions? 

We thank you for attending this morning and providing us 
with your testimony. If we need to contact you, we will do so 
before we issue that report to the Legislature. 

The committee will stand adjourned until two, and I believe 
Mr. Clement, who knows his way around this building, will be in 
front of the committee at that time. 


The committee recessed at 12:39 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1980 
The committee met at 10:15 a.m. in committee room No. 2 
REVIEW OF ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. Chairman: We i wv icalimothesmeetings to.dordersq Phe 
hearings this morning are the beginning of the review of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. The first witnesses before the 
committee this morning are from the Ontario General Contractors 
Association. Mr. McMurdo is the chairman. 


I think the clerk has explained to you that we are taking 
testimony under oath this time, so I am ‘Going ueto . follow Fihe 
procedure we began yesterday and swear them in one at a time. The 
easiest way to do that would be for you to simply introduce the 
people you have with us this morning. 


Mr. Thomson: We have had a change of officers since we made 
application. I, as chairman, will be introducing our group. 


J. Thomson, Sworn. 


Mr. Thomson: Mri Ghalivman,s¥iir st, le would! /lrkea.te brreiiy 
introduce the members of our group. Over on the far side here is 
Mr. Brian Foote from Toronto. The next person is Mr. Robert 
McMurdo, past chairman, from _ London. Besaaelome 141s Shir. > Bruce 
Binning; s-our solicitor.:*-On myi®right Ss) Mrsi© Leo.) fowesys= our 
executive secretary. 


B. Foote, sworn. 
R. McMurdo, sworn. 
Ba Binning, Sworn. 
L. Howes, sworn. 


Mr. Thomson: The Labour Relations Bureau was organized in 
1977 to represent the unionized general contractors ofeathe 
province sing provanctbal silabour negotiations sity Mtheis industrial, 
commercial and institutional sector of the construction industry 
as required by Bill 204, which was proclaimed in force in December 
1977. As such, we are directly involved in about one Chiropot szne 
negotiations for collective agreements in the industrial, 
commercial and institutional sector of the construction industry. 
Our solicitor, Mr. Bruce Binning, will give our submission. 


Mr. SIBinning: Members of the committee, our submission 
really is fairly simple this morning. In recent years the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has been given powers that are equal to or 
exceed the powers of the Supreme Court of kOntart osc. Byaaway 1Of 
illustration I just want to mention a few sections ofd they act; 
firstly section 79, which really gives a board unlimited power. 
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There have been two widely publicized cases recently under that 
section, the Radio Shack case and the Canadian Westinghouse case. 
To give you some idea as to'the extent of those decisions, the 
union in the Radio Shack case is claiming damages as a result of 
that decision in excess of $500,000. 


Another section which has great ramifications is section 81, 
which deals with jurisdictional disputes between trade unions. I 
was personally on a case some five or six years ago where the 
decision there had a direct result again of about $500,000. 


Then section 82 and section 123 are the injunction sections 
of the act. As you recall, the courts used to issue injunctions on 
illegal strikes and illegal walkouts. The Legislature gave that 
power to the labour board and not only did the Legislature give 
that power the same as the courts formerly had but, in fact, 
expanded the power. Whereas the courts before would not order men 
back ato*swork inwan) illegal sittrike situation,;, the board is ugiven 
that power to direct employees to return to work, so their powers 
there are in excess of the powers formerly exercised by the courts. 
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Lastly section 135, which gives the power to the board to 
determine in what sector in the construction industry a particular 
project will fall. That particular power and the exercise of that 
power could have ramifications of many millions of dollars. 


It is our position that the appointments to the board under 
section 91(2)--and here we are talking about chairman and 
vice-chairman, we are not talking about the side members--have 
been grossly inadequate. Because of the powers that I have cited 
to you, the appointments under the act have been made of grossly 
inexperienced people. As a result of those appointments, I think 
it is fair to say that employers as a group have no confidence 
that a right decision will be rendered by the board. 


Secondly, the proceedings, because of the inexperience of 
the chairman and the vice-chairman, have become very lengthy and, 
because of their inexperience, they have difficulty in defining 
the true issues and as a result we have days and days of hearings, 
whereas if you had the experience of a Supreme Court justice it 
might well be reduced to half a day. 


So it is our submission that in making your appointments, in 
the light of the power that you have given the board, the true 
Standard for chairman and vice-chairman should be the same 
standard as apply in the appointment of Supreme Court justices. 


Furthermore, in regard to the extraordinary powers that you 
have given them--we are not talking now about the powers you have 
exercised for years and years and, as you are all aware, the board 
was established during the war years and immediately following the 
war years to create bargaining rights in, favour .of,.trade unions, 
but the Legislature since those days has seen fit to give them 
much broader powers and, in essence, have taken certain powers 
away from the courts and given them to the board. 


rt is our submission, Lirseny,, on a question of 
appointments, we have already touched that; secondly, we believe 
that there should be a transcript of the proceedings when a board 
is exercising these extraordinary powers and we believe that there 
should be a right of appeal. Again, consistent with what we said 
Samlicramapout Nthe appointments, “lin Oviewe® of Pthe tact that rin 
essence they are acting as a Supreme Court as far as powers are 
concerned, that the appeal should be directly to the Court of 
Appeal. Those are basically our submissions at this time. 


Mr. Chairman: ASeOvouTnknow,;, youll have® a@i.copy ee#ofL ey sthe 
researcher's report and I just want to point out for the record we 
will put down the questions that are focused there and maybe 
elicit a response from you. 


Mra ebanning: We do not have a copy of the report. 


Mr SSChairmanssi am sorry;eathaterscansoversight onrour part: 
John, would you see if you can rustle up some additional copies 
for them? 


In essence you have focused on a number of the areas where 
Our research indicated that some concerns might be put forward. We 
tend to focus, aS a committee, to look at the agency involved and 
to try to get some determination of whether the agency is 
performing a useful function, whether there are changes in acts 
wniensishou ldttbe-snadewa.n (orders, to>Laciilreatei tthe srolevcot, Ythe 
agency. We want to know what the relationship is between the 
agency and those people who come before it. 


in 4Gthis + case’ cit+Ats?*ofh-tak Vegulatory nature sos wethare 
interested in does it work, does it serve a useful function, are 
there changes either in the procedures which the agency uses or 
the legislation under which it operates which should be made to 
let it do a better job. Those are essentially the scope of the 
investigation that we are doing on agencies at all levels. 


I did not hear you make any specific reference to amendments 
to eliminate procedures which might be, in your opinion, unfair. 
You pointed out some sections of the act which cause problems, but 
you did not suggest changes in the act, and you stopped just 
short. In a number of remarks, though you were quite pointed on it 
you did stop short of saying that the whole process should be 
scrapped and you should go back through the courts. Could you just 
elaborate slightly on that? 


Mrist Banning: Tha telisces notveournrsuggestiony;yacthat: sthe@whote 
process be scrapped. I think the two amendments we did suggest 
were, one, to make certain of the proceedings transcribable, and 
that would require an amendment to the act; and, two, that there 
be=— 


MeeOocChairman: Comla@asl Maustw stopityoul *there?PisCould@aivou 
explain to me why you would have to have an amendment’ to 
legislation to get astranscript of proceedings? 


Mr. Binning: iene 2h nothing»se-presently+@ini «the fact 
requiring that there be a reporter to transcribe the proceedings. 
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Mr. Chairman: And the board has taken the position that if 
there --is\ notwvthat ~—requirement, they) wide. not* “provide che 
transcript, Seba cea ghiee 


Mr.) Bannindce Shia opis eecOr veciu. 


MrweChaarman:=sAre there, other parts of=- 


Mr. Binning: ~- We are careful; we are not asking .that there 
be transcripts of all the proceedings, just in the extraordinary 
remedy situation where you have given them great powers, and those 
powers have been largely given since 1970. We do not want to bog 
down the whole procedure, that is not our desire at all, but when 
yous ‘start talking. ‘about'. decrsions. ‘that mkhavesp mil pon-doilar 
ramifications, we are getting very concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: The other side of that coin is, are there any 
areas where you think the act should be amended to extend the 
scope*of tthe vact? 


Mr. Binning: No. No, we think-- 


Mr. oChairman: You «ewoulderather -fadl ton, the-;othem«side.of 
that argument? 


Mr ab Ennis We are not asking that the power be taken 
away, but our point is very strong--at least we want to make it 
very strong--that, the appointments to the positions of chairman 
and vice-chairman have been wrong. I want to be very strong on 
that, and in many cases the appointments have been made fresh out 
of law school without any experience at all. 


We again say that the standard should be that of a Supreme 
Court justice which, as you know, requires years and years of 
practice and experience. 


Mr. Chairman: What about the powers of the board, should 
they be expanded or contracted? 


Mose pinninges taithinkmitewotkd sha ffoolishatorgusktomcomeiito 
you and say they should be contracted, but they certainly should 
not be expanded, until you correct the inadequacies that we have 
mentioned. 


Mr. Chairman: You did not seem to dwell very much upon the 
role of the staff of the board. Is there a staffing problem which 
causes these long trials? You have really focused in on the people 
who sit on the board. 


Mrs Banning: The chairman and the vice-chairman are the 
people who control the proceedings, and that is where the fault 
ies; "as we seer 10) not®! ine the =examiners fand thee -side ‘staftt 
members, there is no great problem there. The real problem is in 
the conduct of the hearings themselves, which is controlled by the 
chairman or the vice-chairman. 


Mr. .Chairman: So “inegetting)trightwdownetossit, your very 
straightforward presentation to the committee this morning, like 
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several others with other agencies, homes indirectly on chairman, 
vice-chairman, those who control the proceedings of the board, and 
you did use words like "grossly inexperienced," that you have no 
confidence in them at all and that they ought to be the equivalent 
of a Supreme Court justice. That is where you obviously, after 
some thought, have focused directly on one aspect of the board, 
that aspect of appointing the chairman and the vice-chairman. 


Moe binning: = that” Ss“ correct, 


Mr. Chairman: And you think that if that were rectified, 
the process wouLd-—-I™do, not “want” to™put “words “in your -mouth=-be=a 
workable one? 


Mr. Binning: “Yes, together with the transcriptions and the 
right of appeal. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, so with those two changes. You have not 
dwelled in your presentation this morning on any particular kinds 
of problems. 


LO<cS0 Bam. 


Mr. Binning: I mentioned jurisdictional disputes. Certainly 
there the problem has been the length of proceedings. That was 
section Sl. ‘In’ section =235);\"we have “done our’ best’ not’cto have the 
board make any decisions on sectors because we are fearful of what 
chey might do=with*1it. 


For example, we have had several cases, Yogi Bear land on 
Highway 400--it is Yogi Bear land. Had the board said that whole 
project was under the ICI sector, it would have cost millions more 
in rates because the spread between a roadbuilder rate for a 
operating engineer and a rate for an operating engineer in the ICI 
sector would be as much as $4 an hour. So those are two examples. 


In regard to the injunction proceedings, our complaint there 
is that the board takes about anywhere from three to five days to 
Rave’ a’ hearing. Now an illegal strike can kill you in five days, 
depending at what stage your project is, if you are talking 
construction, or if you are talking about other than construction, 
as to whether you distribute, say, groceries. We have had a couple 
of illegal strikes at the Oshawa Group and we have had to try to 
go to court to get in an interim order immediately, otherwise the 
damages are colossal. 


So they are not acting as quickly as they could. That does 
not require amendment because, the way I read the regulations, you 
could give notice by telephone and the board could set up, as ak 
were, something similar to the courts where you could have motions 
on fast notice. They have failed in that area, in clearly illegal 
acts; they are not fast enough in dealing with them. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you made these points known to the board 
in any way, shape or form? Have you made representation to the 
board itself, to the Minister of Labour, to cabinet, whatever, 
indicating your displeasure with the appointments, withthe “fact 
that you cannot get transcripts when you want them, you’ don "t “have 
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appeal? Have wyovesionma lly itriedy jtoe,contact Wandokexphalnwthese 
problems to them? 


MoesBinning: egNoz 


Miwi¢ Chairman. Is there any reason why you have not done 
that? 
Mr. Binning: We have made, not official positions, but we 


don't know how far they have gone, but certainly these are not new 
ideas. For example, the Radio Shack decision and the Canadian 
Westinghouse decision are relatively new, and we did not believe 
the board would go that far in the exercise of the powers under 
sections/9. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you ever written letters to protest the 
appointments to, say, the Premier (Mr. Davis)? 


Mp suBinnang tywel ado jnot: think: thatgwoulds be, wise, when wer have 
to appear before that board almost on a daily basis. 


Mr. Mancini: Then why is it wise now? 


Me eeBOnnIngee iWersarerinoti;mentioningmany nameas«sAs yyou" can 
see, we refuse to discuss particular decisions and we are not here 
to talk about the rightness or wrongness of the Radio Shack 
decision because again we have to appear before that same 
chairman. 


Mr.» =Sterbing But ~then, you icriticizesthe «chairman ,and the 
vice-chairman now. 


Mri Binning: ,dAsea group. 


Mr. M. Davidson: There is only one chairman. 


Mr. Binning: YeSjserbutt weve cares imottst tabkingwpsabouthothe 
incumbent chairman. I do not want it suggested-- 


Mr. Rowe: What are you talking about? 


Mr ees nnweng : We are talking about chairmen, period, that 
have been appointed over the last 10 years. 


Mr. Rowe: How do you think a judge--I have seen court 
decisions delayed quite a while too. I just don't understand the 
rationale of your argument of why a person, who had either legally 
training or whatever he is, iS going to just do it in half an hour 
by comparison. 


MrepBinhing: . They dowithallethertimes Wourgo sin eancourts and 
thes judge “williwsay: ¢@*lwaminothlintencsted mins thatt tpointweat malls 
Here is the issue, here is the thing you have to answer." I ‘have 
been in several court hearings where the court has taken that 
position and the judges are not interested in that, not interested 
imvevidencescatwalleay "Here jis the «issue; mYousput ins revidence..on 
that issue or you give argument on that issue." 
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The board won't do that because of their inexperience, 
because they don't even know what the issue is until about six 
days of hearings. That is what we are complaining about. 


Just look at the qualifications of the people who have been 
appointed chairmen and vice-chairmen. Just look at them and 
compare them to the appointments of the Supreme Court. There is no 
comparison, no comparison at all. 


Mr. Rowe: I have seen trialS go on too. 


Mr. Mancina: ~ Mes, Chaurman,*{ie wound) like. to ask “Mr. Binning, 
what are some of the qualifications of these past appointments? 
Could you inform the committee of these past chairmen and vice 
chairmen that have been appointed to the board? 


What have been some of their qualifications? You stated that 
weet shouldut lookteat e«itheir® quabifacatvons: yand(*we), -could ~see 
immediately that they were not prepared to take on this type of 
work. 


Meee binning: | ltwis thes fackvor qual riications, more = tban= the 
qualifications. For example, in most cases with the exception of 
one, they have been lawyers. Just look at the dates they graduated 
and were called to the bar and when they were appointed chairmen 
Or vice-chairmen. 


Mow tManc ini; You feel they should have had some work 
experience in the field dealing with unions and industry before 
they went to the board? 


Mone Binming ; They are making the same decisions as to 
evidence, as to issues that the Supreme Court judges are. Right 
now they are in the dollar realm of the Supreme Court. That is 
what we are saying. It is becoming a serious business that way. 


Mr. Mancini: So would that be your biggest complaint about 
the recent appointments and past appointments, their lack of 
experience? 


Mrz; Banning: §Conrect.wJudictaimexperiences 


Mr. tMancinia: Lacktdol sjudiemal Pexperiences® “Ils yitherer any 
other area other than judicial experience where you feel they have 
WackedpintgqualiLications? 


Mr. Binning: No. 


Mr. Mancinz:*> Thisais. the point. 


Mr. Binning: What we are really saying is that you have 
created the Ontario Labour Relations Board really as another 
court. Where it used to be dealing only with certification and the 
creation of bargaining rights, you have now given them 
extraordinary powers. 


Roninpre  miexpiesss-1te inp Wiliionsstots doldars=aand their 
decisions do have that impact now, which they did not have before. 
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All I can say is that you have to look at judicial experience, or 
at least legal experience, because they are exercising judicial 
Functions. 


Mr.g~Mancini : Although I may agree with you on the point 
that we certainly do need experienced people to sit in these 
POWeLTUl “poSsit10ns, 2.00, Now stilink lo Can “agree with. Vou, OME. 
Binning, that we would get a faster decision, say, from a Supreme 
Court justice or from people in the legal field. I have been 
approached by many constituents who have complained bitterly about 
the time it takes to get into court and get cases heard then, 
after they get into court, they are adjourned after half a day. 


But, that lc “a. -diitterent. sub ect altogether, ._1. just bring 
this up as an information point for you that I do not necessarily 
agree with you completely on that point. I do not know if we 
should get into a debate about that or not. I just wanted you to 
be aware of that. 


I also want to asSk you; you mentioned that under section 135 
the board decides what sector certain construction projects may 
fali under... 


Mr. Binning: elhat is connect. 


Mr. Mancini. MyeegUCStION  CO;YOUL 1S. Iie Chee boano Callio. 
decide which sector the projects come under, who can? 


Mr, eB IAN UNG: Lethink athe, failure 1 ne=-act- sre chat. the 
sectors are not defined. What has to be done, and this 1S one area 
where we have made submissions to the deputy minister, is to get 
the industry together to define the sectors so that, clearly, you 
would know where a project falls. But the act is not defined as 
such. 


Mr. Mancini I have sat on other committees, Mr. Binning, 
and, aS you say, we found it very difficult to define these 
Sectors, because ‘on. some sbuildings,.vyour, first four or ftive-—itloors 
May be business and the next four or five floors may be 
residential, and you get into some confusion here. So I think you 
can appreciate the fact that we do need some flexibility in the 
act and that we do need people to decide which sectors a 
Darticusar work or oroject may. tal lovunder,. 


Mr. Binning: We would not have any problem with the example 
that you gave because in Toronto we have defined it that if it is 
more than 50 per cent residential the whole project is 
residential. That is the kind .of | definition. —we—-need. These 
definitions can be made as between roads, sewers, et cetera. 


Mr. Mancina: OU .are, telling this committees. then that 
within Metropolitan Toronto you have no_ problems with the 
definition of work or projects? 


LU eU oa. 


Mr . Binning: Not as between residential and industrial, 
commercial and institutional. We do have problems between ICI, if 
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I might use that term, and road sectors. We do have problems there 
but we have negotiated our way out of those problems up until 
now. 


Mr. Mancini: You have those problems even in Metro then? 


Mr sbinnang. Yes. 


Mrs sManciniss Then? that Peadsiiback’ toemytoriginal question: 
Do you not think we need somebody to decide these projects? 


Mra Binning: SYes; burcnot the’ board. 
Mr. M. Davidson: Who would you suggest? 


Mos pening’: Mmteninkeethatwuthe*iministry-lishouldsecaliltea 
meeting of both employers and unions and define it through that 
meeting. But instead of that it has been given to the board. We 
are just fearful of ever going to the board on that issue. So as a 
result where there has been a problem up to now, as I say, we have 
negotiated our way out of it. But it cannot go on for ever. 


Mr. Mancini: You also mentioned sections 82 and 123. Those 
were the injunction sections. You seemed to have some difficulty 
with either those particular sections or the way the board handled 
those isect lonss.i nl ; colllenobeactuaemiveget bat handle. vontowhato your 
complaint was about those particular sections. I know that you 
mentioned them in passing. 


Mose binning: I mentioned them originally to indicate that 
you had given more power to the board than the courts were 
exercising before you gave them that power. I was just indicating 
to you that you had given the board powers in excess of the powers 
EheMsSupremes Court had wns other words; tyou Pihad®<igivene them 
injunctive powers greater than the common law. I mentioned it to 
show how responsible you are making that board. 


My second thing was they are not moving quickly enough on a 
hearing under those sections. 


Mr. Mancini: Can you give us some examples? 

Mr. Binning: They take anywhere from three to five days. ibe 
we filed today it would take anywhere from three to five days to 
get a hearing. 

Mr. Mancini: How long would a hearing usually last? 

MrkY Banning :="One* day. 


Mrve-Mancini So you are looking for a hearing within 24 
hours. Is that what you are looking for? 


Mr. Binning: The day the illegal strike or illegal lockout 
takes place, that day; they can give notice by phone. 


Mr. Mancini: I see. Do you think that is possible? 
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Mri (Banning? Yess ewer haves données tanin “COUT a IWe- USed SCO; ger 
ex parte injunctions within six hours of when the strike started. 
We have got several in our office in our filing cabinet. 


Mre..MeyeDavidson: So what you are saying is it would be 
preferable to issue the injunction and then it would not matter 
when the hearing was held. 


Mr. Binning: No, the hearing would .be held »immediately. I 
am not asking that the injunction be issued without hearing the 
facts, but just get the parties together.’ The parties can be 
reached. You can almost get them by phone and say: "Appear at 
1:30. We are going to hold a hearing on whether or not there is an 
illegal strike." 


Mr. Mancini: You are talking about the actual hearing. You 
can go before the board and make your case, or the union can go 
before the board and make their case. 


MreeBinhbtng:> "@ilhatals connect, 


Mr. Mancini: You seem to have several complaints about what 
you consider to be the board's unlimited power. You keep bringing 
up the issue of Radio Shack and Westinghouse. 


Mr. Binning: Yes, Canadian Westinghouse. 


Mri Maneini: I was wondering if you could expand on that 
just a little more so we can get a better idea. You mentioned the 
fact that there are sums of money involved now, et cetera. I was 
wondering if you could give us a clearer package of what you think 
the board's unlimited power is all about. 


MrviiBinning: I was not critical of giving them the power 
but, again, I mentioned those sections in order to make you aware 
of the fact that you have given them a power that results in 
extensive damage awards. Again, I cited that because what we say 
is that you have not then considered the appointment of the people 
to administer that when you have given them this great power. 


Mr. Mancini: So you are complaining about the decisions 
then, not the unlimited power, and the people who make _ the 
decisions. 


Mr. Binning: We are complaining about the people who make 
the decisions. They are grossly inexperienced, I will use that 
term again. 


Mr. Mancini: And, therefore, the decisions themselves. 


Mr. Binning: I mean they might be right, even though they 
are’ inexperienced ‘but. -we* dognot/ want “the miusks sinvolved +ins that 
kind of gambling. 


Mr. Ruston: In other words, what you are saying is that you 
do not feel the quality of the people and their background make 
them capable to make a decision that may cost you $1 million. You 
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would rather have someone with a little more experience making 
that decision. 


Nr. Binning<=? Inavtisicornrects DoMiot Susegthesterms"qualitys 
because I do not want to attack any of them. They are not 
responsible for their inexperience. 


Mr. ="Me- Davidson: Noy but LEVCthe’ * décisiontsis costing $1 
million, you would feel much better about that because it was a 
more qualified person sitting in the chair. 


Mr SBINnengscseNoyS Inourrnvatk eal. LEeeVis a mquestionsLor 
competence. 


Mr. Ruston: If a judge is going to hang me, I would rather 
he would be a Supreme Court judge than a lowly appointed 
provincial court judge. 


Mr. Binning: If you lose at any level you are not happy. 
You know that. 


Mew Pas Cer ingk How do-eryoure ti ndsjout=-can’ yours finda out 
specific examples of where the inexperience has worked to the 
detriment of the board? 


Mr.- Binning: Iosams not’ prepared sto besicritical ‘ion any 
decisions ,08§ because Siagainy | asegk Ssay;i>we® have » tom appeary there 
tomorrow and we are going to be facing the same chairman I have 
just been critical of. I think what we are saying is obvious. You 
look at the powers you have given, then you have to look at the 
people who administer those powers. It is that simple. 


Me. Stenling: Earameinotertamiliarsiwith whenr most: of the 
members of the board were appointed. How long ago were most of the 
appointments made? 


Mr. Binning: A lot of them have been made in the last five 
years, some in the last three or four years. 


Mr. Sterling: When has the jurisdiction of the act opened 
up (inaudible)? When has the decision power become more 
important? 


Mr. Binning: i. think tisd ncewiho. 75s Matti San aitherspaswetive 
years when you have given them these great powers. 


Mc. Sterling: WSo really ipriornitoiels/S ithe inexperience, as 
you describe it, was not nearly as serious. 


Met Binning.) That ti sacorr sev. 

Mr. Sterling: When the chief judge of the provincial court 
appoints a judge, there is a judgement call made by the judicial 
council. It is possible they could make an error as well. 


Mr 2B irimingés ea Ne doubts about sthats 


Mr. Sterling: They can make an error, I guess, in whatever. 
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I guess the Ontario Labour Relations Board--I do not know how it 
would be perceived by the legal community in relation to the other 
kinds of judges, whether they would perceive it as_ being 
equivalent to a Supreme Court of Ontario judge or not. 


Mr. Binning: We are making the submission. 
Mream-Sternlingss pth isjwyour pthoughtgthats taps, because” of—— 


Mr. Binning: I am speaking not only on my own behalf, but 
one &behal£é® of our Ptirmyewhich i4s oneetcize theihtargesti Gin chabour 
relatbons Win he aprovinceyyorigin cthep*’countryeaertis “certainly 
shared ‘by "alle my colleagues ) in’ tour Ofipma ct Pettrredwto sa liustrate 
that with the types of cases we were talking about. 


Mr. Sterling: Would the senior members, of your firm, for 
instance, consider an appointment to this board? 


MooeBinnings (Notyatawhat they ase paying.jWhich leads to 
another point, you only get what you pay for. I do not know what 
you are paying, but I have a good idea from rumours. Since I am 
undcrmMoathyaem domnotawanteitorsayathattl ekhnowlodte as tai siactutbutet 
think it is about one third of what a Supreme Court justice gets, 
roughly. 


Mr... “Sterbing:? Dethinks yous have: ajjproblem etherey Itymay not 
be a matter of a choice on the part of government in terms of 
appointing them, other than elevating the scale of their 
remuneration. If you offer--what are they getting paid, John? Do 
you know? . 


Mr. Eichmanis: I am Sorry. (Inaudible). 
MreoChaitrman:, Buttyouwliwlldotindsthat?vwkay. 


Mr. Binning: I guess somewhere between $30,000 and 
$40,000. 


Mr. 9JMo Davidson: yMr..w/Binningy youmreferredesto ssection 135 
dealing with industrial/commercial/institutional, and the right of 
the board to make a determination as to which category. How often 
have your people appeared before the board requesting a 
determination as to which sector--either yourself or the unions 
that represent the workers? 


DOs SOPa sm. 


Mr. ‘Binning: We have avoided it. We have had _ several 
grievances filed which would have involved 135, but we have 
settled it before it got to the-board: <Somboth. ithe sunions and 


ourselves are fearful of any precedent that the board might create 
in this area. 


We have had 10 or 15 grievances that would have resulted in 
a determination under 135 in the last year. More than that. As I 


say we shave negotiated oursiwaymrout) eofisthent:e Apmdiotitofoethemi had 
been adjourned sine die. 
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Mr. M. Davidson: You say you have negotiated your way out 
of them. I take it the grievance was filed by the union because 
you had classified it as something other than what the union felt 
it was. 


Mr. Binning: The ICI, that is correct. And we have made 
Side deals in order to avoid the issue. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You would prefer to negotiate that way? 


More Binning: NOpeaNnOs | 4t) nas *got “to ~ be settled. Ihe 
definition of sectors--it has got to be settled. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Why would you not make a test case before 
the board to see what kind of a determination they would bring 
down? 


Mr. Binning: Thatieis®what SwerrareRfeariuls ofscwWe: havecmo 
confidence that they will make a right determination on that 
issue. 


Mr..." Ms" "Davidson : How then can we, as legislators, accept 
the argument that the act is wrong in what it says, if, in fact, 
you have never been before the board to prove it is wrong? You 
have never had a case before the board. 


Mc. UBinning<ssiWe -‘wouldeiiot twant-to=take the chance. Because 
if you--what I am saying-- 


Mr. M.eDavidson:. If you do not know wheat kind of a idecausion 
they would bring down? 


Mr. Binning: When millions of dollars are riding on the 
decision, you have to have confidence in the tribunal you appear 
before, before you voluntarily go before them, and we do not have 
that confidence on this issue. 


Mr SM. Sibavadson: You have expressed that you have no 
confidence in the chairman and the-- 


MreeBinning:9°No,- Ivdidwnot. ‘say “that. Don®t put words in my 
mouth. 


Mr. M. Davidson: In the position of the chairman, not the 
chairman per se. 


Mr. Binning: No. I’-have no-confidence in the way you people 
have appointed the chairman and the vice-chairman. 


Mr. Mancini: Don't blame us for that. 

Mr. Binning: Whoever does it (inaudible). 

Mri.) SMe GeDavidson: I really do not see where that makes a 
difference in the terminology. The position is there and there 1s 


someone in that position, and you apparently have no confidence in 
Te: 
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Mr SyBunieng: I want it clearly understood I am not being 
critical iotaMyarAdams . 


Mr. M. Davi@son: I am not meaning Mr. Adams. 


Mrs “Binning: I want that clearly understood because I do 
have to appear before him. 


Mr Jao. Daviason: But )you Glack; cenfidence) then, min wthe top 
two positions of the board apparently. 


Mr. Binning: No, the vice-chairmen, ‘OL all the 
chairmen--there are how many? 


Mr. M. Davidson: I have a list before me of board members, 
some of whom I know very well, some of whom I have some knowledge 
of, and some I have no knowledge of whatsoever. Many of these 
people, to my knowledge, have extensive backgrounds in labour 
relations, both from the management side and from the union side 
of the matter. 


I am sure you are well aware that a board hearing does not 
just involve the chairman and the vice-chairman. The board hearing 
is made up, normally, of a panel of three. 


Mr. Binning: I have been practising labour law now for 18 
years. I have been appearing before that board for 18 years. I 
know what the makeup of the board is. I think you are probably 
referring to the side members. I am not being critical of the side 
members. 


Mr. SMe Daviidsons No. But you are saying that the board 
somehow or other lacks some experience. 


My eibinning: Inethe «chain. 


Mr.wM.. Davidson: In the chair. I “am ssuggesting) to you “that 
the overall makeup of the board probably, in terms of number of 
years, both management and labour, is extensive. 


Mr. Binning: I am not talking about the side members. I am 
talking about the chair. 

Mr. M. Davidson: But they are there. They help make the 
decision. 

Mr Binning: No. The chair controls it. The side members 


are there as experienced people in labour relations. I do not 
question their experience. I know them well. I know most of them 
personally, I am not questioning their experience. But the chair 
is where the judicial function is exercised. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You referred earlier to decisions handed 
down and you said that was because of the lack of experience. I am 
suggesting to you those decisions were made by persons who have, 
in fact, on the whole been involved quite extensively in the 
labour relations field, both from the management point of view, 
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and from the trade union point of view, and they sit on those 
panels. 


Mes Binningea@myYoumarcettalking@about: side)imembers 3 Ltmis «the 
sameas* “arbitrations One °is\ appointed “by thew company;s and one 
appointed by the union. But the chairman is the one who makes the 
decision. I am talking about the chairman or the vice-chairman. 


Mr. M. Davidson: It is either supported or not supported by 
the existing panel members. 


Mineo UoninGemel iat lSmmlonte san if tes sin sfavoureok the 
Union, iMtheCunionairep "agrees with Hrtyitands1Eiatmisicoin Giavour tof 
Management, the management rep agrees with it. That happens in 
most cases. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I agree. It does happen in a number of 
cases, but there have been cases where the board agreed in its 
entirety. 


Mr. Binning: Yes. Probably an error, but yes. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I am not going to comment on that. 


Mn. Binning e@ Nox 


Mr. M. Davidson: You mentioned two cases where, apparently, 
the inexperience of the people involved had brought down a 
decision that-- 


Mess Binning: ik did not gsay that. Do not put words in my 
mouth. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I am not intending to. 


Mr. Binning: uM mentioned Radio Shack and Canadian 
Westinghouse-- 


Mr. M. Davidson: You suggested Radio Shack and Westinghouse 
were examples of where the decision of the board somehow or other 
put these companies into a position that it is going to cost them 
some money. 


Mr. SBinningt.ods 3 ust== 


MraoMeoDavidson®? Mys pointwis .thisws Both? of 1these care 


Mr.ebinnanges Lots ror money. 


Mr Me = Davidson: --within the industrial sector. Can you 
give us an example in the construction industry where this has 
taken place? 


Mr. Binning: I gave the example in a jurisdictional dispute 
where the implications were half a million dollars. Fortunately, 
the board made the right decision. They agreed with our argument. 
But had they gone the other way, it was half a million dollars. 
And that was in the Montreal River project up north. 
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Mr. M. Davidson: I guess it depends on which side of the 
fence you sit as to what is the right or the wrong decision. 


Mr. Binning: No, I have not addressed my remarks that way. 
What I have said would apply equally to a union that has lost a 
ease zeasn btiwiwould: d:tosm,anscompany acthathe hagrrlosti+ asscase, jhthe 
inexperience of the chair. 


Monoam “Davidson: Weio widlsiiind «thatecouws ) from. schewsunions 
later. They are going to be appearing before us. We will see if 
they put forward the same argument that you are putting forward. 


That is all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: There iS one point you touched on a couple of 
times which does intrigue me a bit. You did say there are certain 
things which you really do not want to go before the board, and in 
ordernitoitavoid (that, you, «bethinkaeyourm wor dawas m® negotiate" seyour 
Wayeoutno£t axesituatiion: 


That is an interesting concept where the government sets up 
a board like the labour relations board to deal with disputes. One 
of the parties decides they do not want to risk going before the 
board on a matter and feels free to, to use the polite word, 
"negotiate" around that situation. 


It iS an interesting concept. If you extrapolated that, for 
example, into criminal law, it would obviously be seen as a no-no. 
Has anyone ever challenged your right to, as you say, "negotiate" 
your way around the jurisdiction of the board? . 


Mr. Binning: The only way you can successfully negotiate 
yYourmway) around “1tigis eif @ithesiunion agrees with you in your 
negotiations. 


Mr... Chairmans®oThaterrs rights 


Mir. Binning: So it really takes both parties to 
successfully negotiate. 


Meo Chatyman: eiNo7 that-isinobomyepoint«aMyapointhasadt l-the 
province, in itsS eminent wisdom, set up this labour relations 
board to deal with all these labour matters; the government has 
Said that is how it wants the problem resolved, and you, in 
conjunction with the other party decide, "Neither one of us really 
wants to go before that board, and we are going to negotiate our 
way around this thing." 


Has anyone every challenged that process and suggested maybe 
that is not an appropriate way to do it? 


Mr. Binning: @ think it is-fair ton say the views,thateshes 
been taken’ by *the’sboard is iff«the ‘partiesi-can) agree, sthe sboard 
does not want to have jurisdiction in the matter. They encourage 
negotiations. 


Mr. Chairman: in under standactheys dom butuedls kamoctusyingy.to iget 
at the question of whether that seems to be legitimate by all 
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parties. Has anyone ever challenged that? 


Mra Binning tPerethink utpiiselegi timate; T in: imymopinion.® I tde 
not .cknow boLetanyboay-thaving@ichalilenged Git. teThe onlyletimer that 
snyvbody.@ aignbyechal Leng eimitious) eiicethey: are: nattecteds abbyy. the 
decision. 


For example, an individual employee could be affected by a 
settlement we might make with a trade union, and there have been 
complaints by the individual that he was not properly represented 
in that settlement. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be the other end of the system 
here. 


Mao fBannangeyanes. 


Mr. Chairman: Obviously where I get most of my complaints 
is that some individual comes in and says: "I do not know what 
happened here. I thought we had a grievance going and I thought my 
union was going to represent me. The first thing I know there is 
some big negotiated deal out there." You usually get into much 
stronger language than that. 


It strikes me those individuals really do not have much of a 
recourse because both parties have agreed. I am just wondering if 
anyone has ever challenged, in a formal way, the propriety of such 
actions. 


Mr. Binning: As © tsayfevileavingttasidessythe Sindividual 
employee's complaints-- 


Mr. rGhaprmansi (eves. 
Mr. Bininges:--not, toamyyknowledge. 


Mr. Chairman: What redress is there, to your knowledge, for 
anyone who is caught in such a situation? 


Mr. Binning: For an individual employee, he has the unfair 
representation section, 60. He can file a complaint with the 
board. There are an increasing number of section 60s going before 
the boards Butythatareally eissithe only recourse. 


Mr=hChairman:. Mihat. iseaboutont. 


Mr -OBannange ig Yess 


Mr. Chairman: No one has ever suggested that any of these 
negotiated settlements are illegal, improper, or whatever? 


Ming? eDimnii ng? No. With the exception of the individual 
employee, that is correct. 


Mr. Rowe: (Inaudible) misunderstand the individual would be 
affected the same whether it went before the board or was settled 
outside? 
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Mr. Chairman: No. He never gets his day in court this way. 
Mnf inning 6 Thatesicorrecr. 


Mr. Chalrman:tethateeis the’ Sproblem ecYougdaid™ pounte oucemthat 
in some of the construction trades, for example, here in Metro, 
you have agreed to kind of a definition of what sector is going to 
do what. 


MreeB inning any es. 


Me. «Chairman: Does that hold as a precedent then for 
anywhere else, or has that ever been attempted? 


Nr. Binning: It has only been applied in the Toronto area 
because the Toronto Building Trades Council have agreed with the 
apartment builders on that definition. Then everybody else to date 
have accepted that as a proper definition between the two 
sectors. 


cl. am: 


Mr. Chairman: I understand that. The question is have you, 
Orerhas’ anybody else; tried» to'’vextrapolate -tthat sande :call Sthat 
‘almost a precedent and use it elsewhere? 


Mr. Binning: A case has not come before the board where we 
would do that, but we probably would use that if such a case did 
come before the board between residential and ICI. We would put 
the Toronto agreement forward, yes. 


Mr. Chairman: So in essence, once you do negotiate your way 
through this kind «of ai Sltuation Gyous them@eholdm@ithatuilon «file Yand 
that becomes your model which you use elsewhere. 


Moo Banning. Thateisgcormect. 


Mr. Chairman: But i againpelthat dusainoet tronessof mp thes athinags 
which you want the board to do. 


Mr. Binning: We do not want them to make the determination 
on sector. We would ask you to eliminate section 135, yes. 


Mr. Mancini: I have one further question I omitted in my 
earlier questions. 


You mentioned something about an appeal process and you felt 
that you should have the right of appeal to a decision made by the 
board. I was wondering why you felt so strongly about that. 


Do you not believe we should have some finality to the 
Matter once it is addressed? Do you not believe that this would 
further lengthen the matter which you so bitterly complained about 
eariier, that it takes three to five  days®toegett a hearing®for «an 
injunction matter or something, and if there was a right to appeal 
it might take another three to five days? Do you not feel that 
your, request “for. an ‘appeal is “almost “in “contradiction teosscur 
request for faster hearings? 
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Meso IB inning: No, because I indicated that the right of 
appeal would only be on certain of the extraordinary powers that 
you have given. There are rights of, .appeal in the US from. the 
National. Labour Relations Board tothe courts, but here the only 
appeal you have is if the board exceeded their jurisdiction. To 
get that, without a transcript or a denial of natural justice, is 
really no appeal. 


What I am saying is that on that. three to five days I talked 
aot oithat esi where Hiteeissta cclear villegainistrikehcorscillegal 
walkout. You might appeal it, as injunctions have been appealed, 
bute £eyounappeatathatiakind rofthingl itstis yonby for agematten-of 
principle, because by the time it does get to the Court of Appeal, 
you are right, it would be three or four months later, at the 
earliest. 


Mr. Mancini: I just think there should be some finality to 
these things. I think everyone should have their day in court but 
there must be some finality. We have to be reasonable. 


Mr. Binning: My concern is the more powers you give to the 
board ertheimonre tessential cit. iSjeto > have s\somesrcontrol) onilvthe 
exercise of those powers, and the only effective way that we know 
is the court system where there are at least two appeals, to the 
Court of Appeal and then to the Supreme Court of Canada in the 
appropriate case. I am only saying the greater the powers you 
give, you have got to consider some sort of control on those 
powers and one of the only ways is by way of appeal. 


Mrs m5terling; In the cases that you have been involved in 
and you have lost--I presume you lose the odd one? 


Mr. Binning: Quite a number. 


Mr. Sterling: I guess what the concern here is do you aust 
exacerbate the situation by providing an appeal process. In other 
words, if you lose one--and, like you say, nobody likes to 
lose--you just go through the whole appeal thing as a natural path 
so everybody ends out in the Supreme Court of Canada if the appeal 
process goes that way. There are large amounts of, dolbars 
involved. 


I am sure that there are injustices probably done in every 
judicial system, there are mistakes made. I have not heard an 
outcry that there have been a lot of mistakes made. You may 
disagree with me, I do not know. 


Mr. Binning: Consider this an outcry. There certainly have 
been errors made, probably on both sides, I do not doubt that. I 
am sure that the unions have suffered from bad decisions as well, 
I do not question that at all. Our main concern again ig the fact 
that there is a greater chance of a correct decision with 
experienced people in the chair. 


Mr. Sterling: I could not disagree with that. When you were 
talking about the injunction process, thksieni Sas ani heinternim 
injunction you apply for normally, is it, or is it a permanent 
injunction? 
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Mr. Binning:® Itispermanent tinethe case »ofiusectiionsi82. and 
123% 


Mr. Sterling: "So ‘you®'feel ittecould"be- that quick when@ both 
parties would be involved. It iS not an ex parte application? 


Mr. ee Pan no No, we are not asking ex parte. We believe 
that both sides should have their say, but we say it can be done 
very quickly. 


Mee eS ter Bing: If management has suffered a financial 
loss==[Seam not “wery Bitamiliarnowith brehe Dboard7eais*t have never 
practised law in that area--there is no sanction that the board 
can award damages against the union? 


Mr se eBinnhwngs No, they awarded extensive damages in the 
Radio Shack case. 


Mr. Sterling:©° Against the’ union? 
Mr. Binning: No, against the company. 
Mr. Sterling: Can they do it the other way around? 


Mr. Binning: They can assess damages in an illegal strike 
against a trade union. They could do Lt under unfair 
representation, as we mentioned, and assess damages there. 


Mr. Sterling:* Is that «often: done? 


Mr. Binning: Not often. We have had two or three cases, 
though, where damages have been assessed against the trade union, 
usually in favour of an individual employee. 


Mr. Chairman: Could I just pursue one final point with you? 
you vhave “savdevon “talicouple Pofetoccasiunsionowieton the sniattersiof 
injunctions that you want to have ready access to that, that it 
wouldMbel au redvativelys simple mattereitowcabldiboth parties: inayby 
phone or otherwise and get a resolution to it, which is a reasoned 
argument, as they say. But part of the whole mystique of labour 
law here in Ontario is the kind of unseen things which happen, the 
kind of cooling-off periods which occur. 


I guess the argument on the other side of the coin would be 
that if there is some kind of work stoppage occurring somewhere, 
they do not want to really zapwothisenthing- ,antaglthessabcir 
relations board. The guys are walking around the plant in the 
morning) Svyous- Zaph sit Hin wetherer sae salt Stove lochsminvotacgety your 
injunction at 12; the cops are down there at one, and what you 
have is a full-fledged battle between the police force and whoever 
might be engaged in either the lockout or the work stoppage. 


you should really Tet “ever ybodycool "off ai bverior oa? daywor 
so and then they will all go down to Toronto and the lawyers will 
meet, “and "by about? the thirdior "fourth eday! alleitheithotheadsr will 
have had a chance to say what they want, cooler heads will prevail 
and there will be little meetings by the ministry here and there 
and in hotel rooms downtown. 


jie 


VYounmre mkind ob «cunning against ‘that, <you “anrelsaying oyou 
really want to sharpen that up, you want to get right in there the 
first day and three hours after there was a disruption get a 
Panaing! injgunctiomathatisays thisaaswor «this tisynotelegals 


Mr. Binning: We want that immediate action because in the 
recent case that I was on the damages were $50,000 a day. You do 
not want a cooling-off period when you are suffering those kinds 
of damages. Do not forget, when I talk about injunctions under 
sections: 82 and: 2123, “those! are® clear ‘violations ‘of «the *act,* they 
are: iclearly~y illegal¥tstrikes” tor” tillegal twatkouts.*sWe> “are not 
talking about a questionable thing. 


Mr. Mancini: If the workers were locked out for three days 
I do not know how they would feel about that. I think they would 
want to get back to work if they are able. 


Mtias Cbaat mane I think the problem that you have touched 
Hponiresl ly vemthat Sthereris tam2ot sot, tinrva Tsense every otormal 
proceedings dealing with labour matters in this province, and 
there is also another element to it, a whole other side to it, of 
kind of, “etiusetalknithisr overs ilet’s go tout tiormarwalk? detrs 
Meet bcowntownridletiis t bringhmin tother tpartiesotveitams *notatormal 
arbitration, both parties would reject the use of that term, but 
there is always intervention. 


Mr. Binning: There is always negotiation. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, it is the word that you use, we can kind 
of negotiate this thing. I do not know how many phone calls I have 
had from people late in the evening or early in the morning 
saying, "Let us see if we can sit down and talk this thing out and 
get these two parties together." So formally there is a process 
which is laid out in law and everybody can see, but in addition to 
that there is a whole other world in operation. 


I am not so sure, for example, that you would be happy with 
the end results of such rapid decisions on that matter. Part of 
the defence on the other side of the argument is simply that in 
Ontario labour history we have never had a great deal of unrest, 
disruption, property damage, damage to life, and every time we get 
into a situation where there is intervention on the part of police 
officers, as an example, society as a whole really does not know 
how to deal with that question. You are saying sharpen it up, get 
the decisions clear first, we know who is right, who is wrong, 
whip them out of there. 


Mr. Binning: As I mentioned to you, when the injunctions 
were before the court--we can still argue before the court but it 
is not the appropriate way to go--we used to get them ex parte, 
which was probably wrong, but we used to get them ex parte the day 
the illegal strike started. 


Mr. Mancini: What does that term mean? 


Mri binning“ Wirctnout the Other panty being notified. 
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Mr. Mancini: You will have to understand, some of uS are 
not lawyers. 


deiset U wctieIN 5 


Mra BAinn Lng ¢ I gam; eSOLKYa-4) do..not know; what 1c means 
either. 


Buiwawhat.~ ivOU, «Say .sitS, vines MOSty~cases -~,negotiations, «have 
already taken place. There has been a problem and you have run out 
of, negotiations then, callesdf -as Sudden aw AVOUs Gre anltriwithw thas 
wildcat and you have pickets out in front of the place. So there 
is no cooling-off period. 


That is why, as I said before, we used to get them ex parte, 
without notice to the other, which I think was wrong because there 
might be a case where it is a legal strike, or there was 
provocation that was so serious that the court would say it was a 
discretionary power and they were not going to grant it. But if 
the party asked for immediate action I think the party has a right 
£O. get. it jwnerewsit sis, a, clearly illegal. act, whether wt be trade 
union or whether it be company. 


Mc. (Chageman: I appreciate the point you are trying to 
make. I can also think of a number of examples, some very recent 
in my own area, where if this process had been available, for 
example, on the first day of whatever happened at Houdaille, the 
whole set of circumstances would have been far different from what 
it was. 


i ame not sure: that .what..Vou Aare. .aDEODOSLAG,. «tO. .be. Crutheul, 
is always desirable. Perhaps in most cases it might be, but I 
certainly would think in that instance this whole other world 
which came into play after a while and resolved the situation, was 
maybe the better of the two options that were available to us. 


Mr. Binning: Should you not leave that to the wisdom of the 
parties though? We are dealing with it on a daily basis. We do not 
want confrontation with the police on a picket line where people 
are going to get hurt. We do not want that either. But, surely, we 
Should have the right to immediate, effective action where there 
has been a clear violation of the act. 


The, whole purpose of. this..act,..other. than certification, .is 
SOmmc pele wShould a bes no ) strikes sand. sno se OCkKOUCe .dUunIndse certain 
perlods of time. Surely, we should have the right to immediate 
effective action if that clear principle has been violated. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, that 1S a good academic argument. I 
understand and appreciate why you, in particular, would want to 
make that argument. I am trying to balance out in my own mind 
whether that would always be true. I am not sure that it would be 
always true. 


For example, d..Can think Jot. a. situations awieLe.-weashed 1a 
lockout. I am not sure you would want somebody from the labour 
relations board, on the first day of that lockout when the people 
outside were mad as hell, to come down with the decision at ll 
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o'clock that this lockout was not legal and that company must open 
up its gates because the company, in that instance, had head 
Oe tices  IsOlcl sor. che. border, as. -cney often” “do. "*rer is “very 
difficult for those guys to decide whether they are going to turn 
the lights on or off in less than 48 hours. So what would you do? 


Here you have a bunch of workers outside a plant. You would 
have a clear decision on the part of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that the lockout was illegal. What would they do? Bust down 
the doors, go inside and turn on the machines? Management would be 
Sittingethere’ and say: "What sthe -hell*is* ‘this? We have -to check 
Withs (Rhode=lisland “tovesee!” whether) ‘we “‘ares going = to  ~start up 
DEOCUGTION keOr. renOtere These guysmrare! fal loeintia® gplant_wwitheano 
management. That would not be too desirable. 


On the other side of the ‘coin, if you had an illegal strike 
which occurred somewhere and the people were mad enough to take on 
an illegal strike and then you formalized it and said, "Yes, this 
is illegal," how do you herd those folks back inside and say, "We 
are going to make cars this afternoon, friends"? 


Mri Bininingeme lhacwisea decisionj;nonethe one hand; ~the union 
has to make and, on the other hand, the employer has to make. If 
iereisscaetlockout “ithe esuniton. vsetgounigen tolthaverstostassess tcthat 
themselves because they also do not want the people that they 
represent to go in that shop and destroy the place. 


Mr. Chairman: ~slnavers Fraght. 


Mie Binnwnge When we are in the labour field we realize 
that we shave “to be careful. What I am saying to you is surely you 
have that choice, or you should have that choice. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further questions? Thank you, 
gentlemen, for appearing before us this morning. If we have any 
further questions or there is anything that you want to put to us 
feel free to do so before we turn in this report. 


We have one witness who wanted to be fitted in this morning. 
He is Mr. Werry who represents the Ontario Road Builders 
Association and, I believe, one other association. 


Mr. iWepny: fel GamOMr. GWerry’ Dt ©is._the Ontario Road Builders 
Association and the Ontario Sewer and Watermain Contractors' 
Association and we have a number of people here from both of those 
associations. 


Mr. Chairman: Do they want to testify? 
Mr. Werry: There will be nobody testifying. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. You have already been sworn in so maybe 
you could just proceed. 


Mie WeLLy si daveenoc. cen sworn Ti. 


R. Werry, sworn. 
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Mr. Wertys. ‘On~mys JertliseMrn. Clarences Deliongofethe Ontario 
Sewer and Watermain Contractors Association. On my immediate right 
is Mr. Martin Macdonald of the Ontario Road Builders Association. 
On .snis .iright .1S Mrs, Pal Wilson jor. the Ontario, Road ~BUl ders 


Association. 


What we simply want to do, and what I promised the clerk we 
would do this morning, is adopt in toto the observations, comments 
and recommendations of Mr. Binning who spoke on behalf of the 
Labour Relations Bureau of the Ontario General Contractors 
Association. 


Mr. Chairman: So you simply want to go on record as being 
in agreement with the positions which they put. 


Mr. Werry: With everything he. said. 

Mr. Chairman: Do you have any questions? 

Mrs Werry: © "Nox 

Mu. eChagnuman. Gihatsis i fine.,.Thank sow .wery. much. 

Mr. M. Davidson: That was a short appearance. 

Mr. Chairman: You want quick decisions by a board. The next 
group before us this morning is a representation from the Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce. I understand Mr. Riggs is the counsel and we 
will introduce him. It is my understanding that Mr. Simpson and 


Mr. Griffin may appear. 


Mr. Riggs: I do not think they expected the last submission 
to be so short. 


Mrs sChalirmans. oMr.wRIggs, ol. take, titceyougrarenm going 7.to, make 
the presentation. 


Mrs oR1L9QGS:; /)Yes; MriaiChairman,. ih shalal. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Perhaps we can swear you in and then we 
will proceed. 


Ce Riggs, eSwoOrn. 


Mr. Chairman: L, mctake te.) tepivoue arom coundcatomereddr mitne 
presentation. 


Mr. Riggs: Tl Was, NOE. Even splanning £0 read .it,. really. ot 
thought’ what I ~would “do. iss*#just’ highlight it. -and—thenecanswer 
guestions arising out of it. 


Mr... Chairman: Are these the two gentlemen? Maybe I could 
proceed and swear them in. Mr. Simpson. 


Mr. Riggs: Mr. Simpson is on my left. Mrs. Elaine Roscow, 
whoruis. the “director eof iresearch #ifor SthemcOntarion Chamberboof 
Commerce, will be on my immediate right. 


yi 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, then why do you not just proceed 
through the presentation and then we will swear these other people 
its 


Mie eRI IgGs eM. Lrcnalrman,emember snofmthescommittee,syourhave 
before you the written submission from the chamber. We appreciate 
the opportunity of appearing before you. 


The submissions we are making centre largely on procedural 
matters of concern to us in so far as the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board procedures rather than the substance of the _ board's 
decision-making. A number of our concerns relate to applications 
for certification and unfair labour practice complaints and some 
of the procedural problems involved there. 


The first one is in  terms(Oofietheo notice "provisyons’ for 
employers. When an application for certification is sent, there is 
a terminal date provided in the application partly because of the 
problems with the mails and because of the particularly short 
periods of time that are provided in terminal dates. 


The experience now of many employers is that they have 
sometimes two or three days from receipt of the application for 
certification to the terminal date when the material has to be 
back toe thermboarc. sfhat, “in “practice, fils y yust not ra surtacrent 
amount of time. What we are saying is the regulation would have to 
be amended to provide at least a week. 


ihatweis eeprobabl ye) mMore=sor ~an racute a problemwVitowemployees 
rather than the employer, because where you. have employees who 
would have had no previous dealings with the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, to be given that kind of short time period is 
just notisufficient. 
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The second notice problem we have relates to unfair labour 
practice complaints. It used to be the board's policy to send out 
byie mat lacunfralcue babourtypractice,? comp taints-rand then; s*abter +*the 
employer had received the complaint, the labour relations officer 
would subsequently contact the employer in some kind of attempt to 
reach a settlement. Now, what the board has done recently is to 
have the labour relations officer actually take the complaint out 
to the employer, the employer having had no prior notice, and then 
right at that time attempt to affect a settlement. 


The board, I understand, justifies it on the basis that they 
are more likely to get a settlement that way. The difficulty with 
it is, firstly, the employer has no opportunity to consider the 
facts in the application. It may well be the person to whom the 
application comes is not the one who makes the decision anyway. 
Probably the’ worst "difficulty 9with tt is™*it “is Yan’ unfair--system 
because it does not give the employer some kind of opportunity to 
consider the complaint. 


The third problem relating to unfair labour practices is our 
concern with the reverse onus clause. The reverse onus clause came 
in the 1975 amendments to the act. What it does is to provide an 
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Obligation on the employer effectively to establish his innocence 
in an unfair labour practice complaint. 


That is a proposition that in our legal system generally has 
been resisted for years. We see no reason why that has to be 
treated any differently under the Labour Relations Act than it is 
under the common law. 


We have a number of concerns, Mr. Chairman, about’ the 
position of the individual employee under the legislation. One of 
Ehesgidutidgeulties s«Lneseerms «ofr this: actisand sthera.way, itv. is 
administered is that it works very well in terms of having 
provisions contained in it for the benefit of institutions, the 
employer and the trade union, but there is very little provision 
made in the act, or in the board procedures and practices for the 
position of the individual employee. 


One of the times when that becomes an acute problem is in 
terms of notice employees have in an application idole 
certification. I would think that any employee who receives one of 
those form fives, notice of application, which is pinned up on the 
board and which tends to be written in legalese, would have 
considerable difficulty in understanding what it means, what his 
rights and obligations are with an application, and if he wants to 
contact somebody or do something what he has to do about it. 


What we would suggest is that application, that form, has to 
be rewritten in some kind of language, layman's language, that an 
individual employee who is not familiar with board procedures and 
practices can understand because, in terms of. knowing what he or 
she can or cannot do when he sees this form, at the moment it just 
does not work. 


I quote, LOG instance, from paragraph 10 of that 
application.’ =bearein mind "iteis a Layman.twhorulsitreadings, thickitor 
the first times lt says: 


"The purpose of the hearing is to hear the evidence and 
representations of the parties with respect to all matters arising 
out of and incidental to the application referred to in paragraph 
one." 


I would defy most employees to read that without any 
experience in board procedures to know, to be able to say to their 
fellow employees what is going to happen when we get to the board 
hearing. Nobody will know from that. 


We think that one way you will help solve the problem of the 
position of the individual employee who is affected in the labour 
relations context. is# to, jset ,.up.,what, we.-have..referred to as..an 
employee adviser system. Because one of the difficulties the 
individual employee has is some mechanism to get objective 
nonpartisan advice, because the employer is in the position that 
if he provides advice that may be construed to be an unfair labour 
practice. The employee may be able to get advice from the trade 
union; the employee may not have views which are consonant with 
the views of the trade union. What we say is you should set up, in 
the Ministry of Labour, an employee advisory service. 
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On page six of the brief we have set out the features we 
think should be included in the service. 


First, "The advisory service should be established by the 
Ministry of Labour with employees of the ministry but independent 
of the labour relations board." Second, "Members of the advisory 
service should be familiar with the procedures and practices of 
the labour relations board and also with other labour legislation 
administered by the ministry." 


I may interject there. We see this service as being one 
available, not only for employees who are dealing with the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, but have contacts with other government 
legislation. The Employment Standards Act would be an obvious 
example. 


Thirdly, tie} ser Vice’ -should “be*? free "of * "chargesy~ * and, 
fourth, "The advisory service is not established to provide legal 
advice but to provide assistance to employees who are affected by 
the Labour Relations Act and where appropriate to direct the 
employees to legal advice, to particular people on the labour 
relations board, or to other agencies, or to available written 
material." 


It may be people in the ministry; it may be written 
Material; it may be legal advice; and also that where people apply 
for, take advantage of this advisory service, the discussions are 
confidential. In other words, this service is not merely passing 
on the conversations, either to the employer, to the union or to 
the labour relations board. 


Now we think as well that the existence of this service 
should be specifically noted in applications for certification. So 
employees know here is a number you can call; here is the service 
you can get, nonbiased, government-run information from this 
service. 


I think that would make the position of the board easier; it 
would=-make@the’’ position-"of Punions “'easier;—“it—would—-make the 
position of employees easier; and perhaps most important it would 
provide a specific benefit to the individual employee. 


One other problem that confronts employees with applications 
for certification is the fact that in many cases of employees who 
are atfectedtliby *the®fapplication, their?©fLiret* -language™ vis not 
English, and we would think it would be an extremely simple matter 
for® the’ Ontario Labour “Relations Board *to take” the principal forms 
that it uses, have them translated into the languages which will 
come to the attention of most employees, and if either the 
employees ask for it or the union or the employer, then have these 
notices posted in the language of the work place. 


That is not a novel idea. There is already provision for 
that in the Occupational Health and Safety Act, for notices to be 
posted in the language of the work place. This is not something 
that would have to be done with every application. The forms could 
be ready there to be sent out so you did not have to run into the 
problem of whether employees knew what was being involved. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, related to 
those submissions to the individual employee we would suggest that 
a lot of these problems, particularly the problems which relate to 
the difficulty of the petition, would be solved if we would adopt 
the system in this province--and this would require legislative 
amendment--that where the union had established a minimum number 
of cards signed up, there would be a vote held in every case to 
establish finally whether or not the employees, in fact, wanted or 
did not want the union to represent them in collective bargaining. 


This would be a government-sSupervised, off-premises vote. It 
would solve entirely the problem of petition. It would make the 
petition irrelevant and it would solve the problem from the trade 
union point of view, in the sense that the trade union has 
concerns about the independence of the petitioning employees, and 
you would solve the problems of the employer with its concerns as 
to whether membership cards, in fact, represented a sufficient 
test of employee wishes. 


Mr. Chairman, those are the submissions that are contained 
in the brief. 


MrainiM. a. Davidson: I would°= sbikeo youstto. sexplain, abglittile 
further your views with regard to the petition in opposition to a 
certification proceeding, and your reasoning as to why a secret 
ballot vote would be held off-premises. 


Mie Riggs: Mhe?ireason. Lforni-chat, pMtaarDavidson slits. that an 
some cases it is suggested--and I think it is probably suggested 
by trade unions--that if you have a vote. in the employer's 
premises, then there is potentially some possibility OF 
interference and, therefore, to establish and emphasize the 
independence of the vote, that you have it both supervised by the 
labour relations board and held in neutral territory. I mean a 
local hotel or a place that everyone knows about, the legion hall. 
I think those are the traditional places where those kinds of 
things are done. 


Mr. M. Davidson: The» purpose,.oof. course, off holding it 
on-premises 1s to allow every employee the opportunity to be 
present and vote. It is a well-Supervised provision and, of 
course, the only time, in my understanding, that unions object to 
this taking place is when they don't like where the polling booth 
is located. 


My understanding is that if a vote is to be held, both the 
company and the union have the right to view the premises and 
determine where that polling station is located. Once that has 
been agreed upon, I see no reason at all why the vote cannot be 
held within the premises of the company. 


Mr. Riggs: If both parties are happy to have it on the 
employer's premises, fair and well, I have no problem with that. 


Mr. M. Davidson: What about a Situation, for example, in a 
city like this where some people have to travel countless numbers 
of miles to get to their work place? Would it not be much more 
convenient for those persons to have an on-premises vote than to 
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have to go to some obscure location to cast a ballot? 


Mr. Riggs: I hope if it were held, it would not be in an 
obscure location and would be one all the employees know about. 
The suggestion that it be off-premises was nothing more than to 
emphasize the independence of the vote from interference by either 
party. If both the trade union and the employer are happy to have 
the vote on-premises, there would not be any objection from our 
point of view. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You talk about a minimum level of Support. 
I take it that means the number of cards that have been signed by 
the trade union? 


Mire Riggs: ses, eSit. 


Mr. M. Davidson: What do you consider a minimum level of 
Support? 


Mr. Riggs: We would consider 35 per cent would be the 
minimum level. 


MrLes MAS) Davidson: Does that not take place now? Are you 
suggesting Wthat. tapplicationsmwathigs5@-per .cent#'of othe scards,ane 
granted certification without a hearing? 


Mr. Riggs: No. In fact, as you well know, that is not what 
the act provides for. The whole rationale of our proposal is that 
if you do provide a vote in every case where there is the minimum 
percentage, you are going to provide the best possible way of 
getting an accurate reflection of what employee wishes are. 


Mr Aun. GiDavidson: Can you give me examples of where a vote 
is not held when there is a 35 per cent turn-in of cards? 


Mr. ‘Riggs: I'm sorry}; an example of when it is not? 


Mr 4AM... Davidson: Yes, an example where certification has 
been granted with 35 per cent signed up? 


Mr. Riggs: ijjam putting this sforward).as a,.proposal,. not 
what the existing law says. One of the big advantages of having 
GheMivote;. apart from. our, -pointyrofa view Hof having! ssome,.kind@sort 
finality in establishing employee wishes, is that you completely 
get around the festering problem of the petition. That isa5a 
problem that undoubtedly has caused concern to employers, trade 
unions and to the labour relations board. If you have a vote, you 
get around that problem because the petition would no longer have 
any value. 


Mri..wiate Davidson: So you are suggesting a vote should be 
held in every application? 


Mr. Riggs: Where there is a minimum percentage of cards. 
Mr. M. Davidson: But is that not the case at the moment? 


Mr.4-Riggse Nose ltesisienot, abecause, if athe union gets; more 
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than S55. per» cent, <Gts sigan, automatic® centification abased gong. the 
cards, "not .on the vote. 


Mr anuMao Davidsone That: is’ awhat. @2.Vamn 'Say undue LOUnmaLce 
suggesting that a vote be held in every application made before 
the board. 


Mr. . Riggs: In every application where the union has a 
Minimum support, yes. In other words, you have to get 35 per cent 
on the basis of cards. Then assuming that is done, there would 
automatically be a vote held in every case. 


Mr. M. Davidson: No matter what number of cards the union 
turned in? 


Mu. Riggs: LiExactly.@Thatiwould tbe tthetdrstinction. 


Mr. M. Davidson: So you are setting the minimum at 35 per 
cent, but if I signed up 95 per cent of the employees, you would 
expect a vote to be held? 


Mr. Riggs: Yes, that's right. I would also expect the vote 
to be held even if after 95 per cent of the cards are signed up, 
all those employees file a petition indicating they no longer 
wanted to be represented. I would say we would ignore the petition 
and then go straight to the vote. 


Mr ieee Davaidson: That ¢<2s «not}.aneg unusialejiposition. That 
position has been advocated by employers' organizations for many 
years. 


Mr se. Riggs: It has indeed. In fact we have already made a 
large number of proposals, particularly the substantive ones in 
this brief, to the Minister of Labour. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You are suggesting then that the act as it 
NOWsetsoel written In terms of certification: ~procedures is; not 
Satisfactory? 


MreeRicgas: ‘Correce. 


Mri. SMameDaviadson: I would like to go back to your employee 
adviser. Can you give us an example of what this employee adviser 
would advise people of, other than what you have got in here? I 
think each one of us in this room considers himself a constituency 
adviser ine ether sensemothatemit’ epeéoplemthavedy difficultvwiokin 
understanding the laws of this province, they normally contact us 
ror clarifacationfas “torwhatei tais’ 


If, for example, one of my constituents walked into a plant 
One morning and found this very strange piece of paper tacked to 
the wall suggesting certain things were about to take place in his 
company, and for some strange reason he was not quite aware as to 
what this was, even with all the activity that normally takes 
place during an organizing campaign from both sides, I am sure I 
would: getimavcall: sayings "This thingsisiherégCansyou ,exphaiin™ this 
to me?" 
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You are suggesting that the labour board hire an advisory 
service-- 


Mr. Ridgos*”"No,. not “the slapour Doara. 


Mr. M. Davidson: The Ministry of Labour, excuse me. You are 
suggesting the Ministry of Labour establish an advisory service to 
advise employees of their rights once a notice is posted. 


Mr. Riggs: No, ‘Trawould? not Srestrrcte you! totithat Mr 
Davidson. 


Let me put it this way. I see the service as performing a 
RumMbermoretunmctions. 1*"do Not -see “It° just -as-—providing—advice. to 
employees, once they have seen an application for certification 
posted. That undoubtedly would be one of the primary values for 
ite “That twould=anoe be ~ to eexchude @calls’)ttomimembersicof ithe 
Legislature. That undoubtedly would continue, and quite properly 
so, because of matters of expertise and workload. I do not think 
that is a sufficient outlet for employees to be provided advice. 


The second value it has is it solves the problem of the 
employee looking for advice from those who have a particular 
defined interest in the application--the employer and the trade 
union. Bute the other “pointwis;, \Tewould nottenvisage 'this service 
domepeiwng-4 "one wethat.. is” just. *restricted —~*to Mapplrcatvens? Tor 
Certuroicatilon. 


You can have employees, for instance, who may have problems 
concerning human rights, difficulties in terms of the 
administration of the Employment Standards Act. There may be other 
thingssoan: the WiMinistry, tof® Labourss, There/emay.e*be #problemse of 
occupational health. You would assume, and I might assume too that 
when you are familiar with the way the Ministry of Labour 
operates, you are going to know which branch to get in touch with 
and how to get a problem solved. 


Me doctnot mithink’ (hhatwisttagiair sassumptionsetomimaker stor san 
employee who is not familiar with dealing with the (inaudible). 


Mrie “tM. Davidson: Do "yourmot stink that the "Ministry or 
Labour already provides this form of service? I know in my own 
region there is a branch of the Ministry of Labour. If people are 
having labour difficulties of any kind they can simply pick up the 
telephone and call the Kitchener office, explain the situation, 
and someone there will advise them as to what action they can or 
Cannot take, or whether there is any action open to them. 


Mr. Riggs: That is not my understanding at all?oOne? thing; 
if it were available, then I would be happy to see the existence 
of that service provided in the form five. But I do not think you 
could expect the regional offices of the Ministry of Labour across 
the province are going to have expertise to deal with the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board and other government agencies within the 
ministry every time an employee has a concern. 


This is not a novel idea. My thinking is the Workmen's 
Compensation Board has workmen's advisers too who are available 
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for people who have concerns with the board in dealing with it to 
get in touch with them and get advice from them as to what to do. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Yes, but they act on behalf of the injured 
worker before appeals and various others. Are you suggesting this 
adviser would act on behalf of any (inaudible) before the board? 


Mr. Riggs: NO« pelee VATS RUSE EC SSUGGeS tings. 1 te InN eermsh. OF 
providing advice.’ To. that®extent it) is parallel. 9 The- employee onas 
a problem. He calls the service and says: "I am involved in this 
circumstance with the Ministry of Labour. What can I do? What can 
I not do? Who can I go to? How can I get the problem solved?" 


Mr. M. Davidson: I am suggesting that information is 
alireagveavalrlable. Wi do,not know 1f it 1s=- 


Mi. Ruston: (Inaudible) if} s6UL fp alea. The employment 
standards people look after a major part of that now. I am sure 
you feel there should be more, and probably there should, but they 
dopcoversn avtadimamountiof£ -that.now, L.tfind: 


Mree Riggs: eAThe.difihicultyiasewe seei zt risstthatvalthoughwetne 
legislation refers, for instance, to the members of the Labour 
Relations Board as being employer representatives and employee 
representatives, in practice for years these representatives have 
been employer representatives and trade union representatives. 
Other than the provisions in ‘section’ 60, the “posi tCionuiGot ytne 
individual employee, aS opposed to the two institutions, is given 
very little provision. 


Tia asm. 


If Mr. Davidson is right that there are all these services 
available--I do not agree with that, but even if there were--then 
the existence of the service should be specifically set out at 
LeASt Min Sthessapplication"™ for certihication,;. the. form, acive sz. so 
employees know there is somewhere they can go to get advice. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You have mentioned the terminal date for 
applications and the fact that employers are having difficulty 
perhaps meeting the time requirements under the act. To what 
extent is that a problem? 


Mr. Riggs: That is going to vary from case to case. You may 
have an extremely straightforward application the employer can 
deal with and respond to in a very short period of time. You may 
get a far more complex application where the decision by the 
employer as to how the position he takes, for instance on the 
proposed bargaining unit, can fit into his other operations--that 
is going to be a fairly significant decision. 


Pecos enot ie-thinkiie iti cwasiormoi nally.) athe _aclabousaseboar dis 
intention, that sthissperiodso& .time “be scompacted.. 1) thinky dite ist.one 
that has come about largely because of the problems with the mail, 
because these applications are normally sent out by mail. If you 
do get two or three days, particularly in a large organization 
where there are a number of people who will have to be involved 
before a decision is made. 
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Mr. M. Davidson: Can you cite any cases where an extension 
has not been granted upon the request of an employer? 


MERC LOG c ma Cc-ehomannMacvtene Of sfact yl shadwone angthe /lasc 
few months involving Hostess Foods in Cambridge where it was 
effectively three days, as I recall, from the time it was actually 
posted until the terminal date, and there was a request made for 
an extension--I made it myself--and that was denied. 


Mr. M. Davidson: That may be aS a result of past practice 
of the company in dealing with certification procedures. 


Mr. Riggs: bE think “the “past. practice “was the board's, not 
the company's. 


Mr.M. Davidson: But normally, at least to my knowledge, it 
has been the practice of the board to grant an extension if a 
company requests it, based on the fact that the material required 
was not readily available. 


Mineehigoss) That tis not our understanding, Mr. Davidson. Let 
me put it this way. It seems to me the labour relations board has 
no legitimate interest in having the employer have three days in 
which to make a reply. I am not suggesting it be a month so the 
Brangmcane drag Ouc. “All dam suggesting sis that there shoulda bevar 
least a clear week from the time you get the information to the 
terminal date. 


Mr. M. Davidson: That. is all for the moment. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any further questions? We thank you 
for appearing before us this morning. If you have anything else 
you would care to add to it, feel free to get a hold of John or 
Graham. 


Mr. Riggs: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee stands adjourned until two this 
afternoon. 


The committee recessed at 11:43 a.m. 
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The committee resumed at 2:13 p.m in committee room No. 2 


REVIEW OF ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
(continued) 


Marts Chairman: The committee will begin. Our first 
presentation is from the Canadian Manufacturers' Association, Mr. 
Keen, Mr. Doyle and Mr. Towill. 


Yow hiwere!inotsthere this simorning ssso0. 06) ywwill,gexpilains) the 
procedure. We have decided to opt for a process which really does 
not have very much to do with you but has to do with a procedural 
matter about witnesses appearing before committees, so for this 
session all witnesses who appear before the committee to give 
testimony will be asked to do so under oath. I am going to ask the 
clerk to swear in the three people who are going to be speaking 
during this presentation. 


D. Keen, Sworn. 
P. Doyle, sworn. 
Wi. WOUTOWL 1 ly htsworn: 


Mr. Chairman: You have a presentation and we have a brief 
from you. Do you want to just proceed with your presentation and 
there will be guestions afterwards? 


Mr. Keen: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we realize you have 
had the typed version; we also recognize that if we were to read 
through that it would probably be too long, but we thoughntGithar 
some of the background information might be useful. What we would 
like to do, if it is agreeable to you, is Mr. Doyle will give you 
a summary of that. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, that is fine. 


Mr. Keen: When you get to your question arrangements, Mr. 
Doyleneand @Mr.e@ifowilll, the ‘ehairman © of vour Vabour’ relations 
committee, will be happy to answer questions, if that is agreeable 
LOMyOUus 


Mr. Doyle: The Canadian Manufacturers' Association endorses 
the collective bargaining process as the method of determining 
terms and conditions of work and settling disagreements between 
employers and their unionized employees. It is because of our 
belief in the system and our wish that it operate well that we 
Sometimes find it necessary to look at it very closely, to 
criticize it and to make recommendations for its improvement. It 
is in that role that we are here today. 
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For the process to operate properly,.“the interests of 
individual employees, unions and employers must be balanced so 
that none of the interested parties may unilaterally impose its 
will on the» other. -"ht 1s samportant that- the. sights of inarviduar 
employees are protected against the excessive use of power by 
employers or unions. 


Not only must legislation preserve the rights of all 
affected parties, it is critical that quasi-judicial boards, such 
as the Ontario Labour Relations Board, conduct their procedures in 
a equitable manner in order to preserve due process for all 
involved persons and parties. We have some concerns that the 
preamble to the act is sometimes used by the board to justify 
procedures which do not always appear to be applied equitably to 
individuals and parties before it. 


The preamble states: "Whereas it is in the public interest 
£ the province of Ontario to further harmonious relations between 
employers and employees by encouraging the practice and procedure 
of collective bargaining between employers and trade unions"--and 
these words are very important--"as the freely designated 
representatives of employees..." 


We believe that the preamble is sometimes misused and 
misinterpreted by both union and the board. Surely the intention 
of the preamble is to encourage collective bargaining where this 
is truly desired by a majority of the employees. 


The preamble does not say that collective bargaining is a 
goal in itself, a goal to be implemented by: the board. Such an 
interpretation does not take into account the last sentence of the 
preamble. Opposition to a trade union by employees cannot and 
should not be disparaged as being against the intent and spirit of 
the act; mor “should it’be ‘the purpose ‘of? thei acts to impose a 
collective bargaining relationship where the majority of employees 
do not want it. We feel the board often forgets this. 


We thensimove . on 2t0O.udiscuss (icerntehication jorocedunesa:t 
suspect that you have become acquainted with these. The board must 
hold a vote to certify a union to represent employees where the 
union has from 45 per cent to 55 per cent support and it may or 
may not hold a vote to certify the union where the union has more 
than 55 per cent support. 


one; MeCMASi bel levesvéthat® a’eunion. Should etbe. | icertipiedmitro 
represent a group of employees only if obtains majority support of 
the employees through a secret ballot supervised by the board. 
This procedure would protect the individual employee's right to 
express his or her choice regarding union representation without 
fear of intimidation by either the employer or the union. 


The possibility of the board certifying a union without a 
vote results in frequent charges, countercharges and challenges 
before the board on the membership evidence. In some cases, 
employees who have signed union membership cards submit a petition 
seeking to have their cards withdrawn. Few petitions are accepted 
because of the technical requirements that the board requires 
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employees to meet. We will have more to say about that a little 
later in the brief. 


We feel that the objective of certification procedures 
should be to establish beyond a doubt that the union has majority 
Suppontisandst tomsput whel parties? sintos: a wiworkable? collective 
bargaining relationship. 


Therefore we were most distressed with the remarks made by 
the board chairman in recent speech where he commented: "We see a 
firm choice being made between certifications based on union 
membership cards or representation votes with a trend being in 
favour of membership documentation. This trend assumes that the 
representation vote approach is unnecessarily divisive, 
exceedingly “difficult:«to regulate and unlikely to encourage the 
practice of free collective bargaining." 


We could not disagree more with the chairman's view, and 
would offer in support of our position the certification procedure 
im eNovacrscotia = where ethe: ‘outcome of *a union's ‘application. is 
always determnined by a secret ballot, not by membership count. 


2220 Diem: 


inal thes sthree beyears lisincelaNovay Scotia, institutedimits 
procedure for an expeditious secret ballot, held within five 
morkingevdaysHsof athe wunion Ysiwapplication, there.» haves-been ™no 
strakess during the negotiation of first collective, agreements. 
Contrast’« thisexsituation® with. Ontario's where there have: been 
several lengthy and well-publicized strikes during negotiations 
form,a alLacste«contract.. To. our knowledge, no representation votes 
were held in these cases. 


Mr. Sterling: How many members do they have to have in Nova 
Scotia before they get a vote? 


Mr. Doyle: They have to have 40 per cent support to get a 
vote. 


The chairman's view, coupled with the board's reluctance to 
order representation votes, implies that employees do not have the 
intelligence to interpret and evaluate the information provided by 
the union and the employer, particularly the employer, and reach a 
rational decision as to whether or not they wish union 
representation. The association has a _ higher Ope ndOn Olemec ne 
individual's ability to evaluate information and reach rational 
decisions. Our view is supported by a study of the National Labour 
Relations Board in the United States, where certification is 
decided by secret ballot. 


We have a number of quotations from chapter seven of that 
book, and I would just like to draw your attention to parts of 
these, I don't want to read them all. Towards the middle of page 
Six, would like to highlight> the words: “There is no evidence 
that union supporters who do switch are coerced. Rather, their 
dissatisfaction with working conditions apparently lessens, 
indicating that a vote for the union is no longer reasonable." 
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The “authors -then™ go= on ons page! E502 1S "The: #b0ard: ishoulayno 
longer set aside: elections*or ofind*s unfair tlabour* practices: tbased 
On written or oral campaign communications by employers or unions. 
Speech in union representation elections should be as free of 
governmental restraint as speech in political elections." 


And towards the bottom of the page, "Both the employee voter 
and the political voter appear less interested in the campaign 
than vtcraditional * theory would) have: Srey ibueeichatecue tanythings 
Suggests less need for government regulation of speech, not more." 


On page 159, “the “authors state? andi going to: the sisecond 
paragraph in that quotation: "There are not likely to be many 
cases in which the number of votes affected by employer 
campaigning will be sufficient to deprive the union of the victory 
it would have gained under existing law. The data show clearly 
that union supporters perceive both reprisals and benefits whether 
the ‘employer campaigns ” lawfully or® unlawEully.® They: “doe not; 
however, vote against the union as a result of these perceptions. 


"The failure of threats and promises to affect votes does 
not appear due to the union supporters' failure to perceive them, 
but to their ability to absorb these threats and promises into 
their cognitive systems without changing their behaviour." 


We feel that the experience in Nova Scotia and the NLRB 
experience refute the chairman's view on the value Of 
certification votes. 


Government officials appear to believe that certification 
votes would delay the process. We feel that certification votes 
would reduce the number and length of hearings. Where there was no 
cuepute easee toi atheiiidescription Sof 08the hebargainings unit;= Gc 
exclusions, there would be no need for a board hearing. In no 
event would there be need for the board to investigate petitions 
because they would cease to be part of the certification procedure. 


We Tooked@at some “statistics fortithesiboard Sforeslo7osco. 
Rierem weress/92Napplications’ for’ certiticationmigranted.. time742uot 
those cases the bargaining unit consisted of 100 employees or 
less, and only four cases involved 500 or more employees. Because 
the “greatest “number ‘of certifications Stakel%place in the ‘smallest 
companies, we conclude that certification votes on every 
application would not be time consuming because of the small 
number of employees involved in each vote. 


To conclude our presentation on this section, we note- that 
the board has discretion under section 7(2) of the act to direct a 
representation vote where the union has more than 55 per ‘centrrot 
the employees as members. We strongly recommend that the board use 
this discretion to order a certification vote to decide the 
outcome of every application for bargaining rights and cease its 
practice of certifying on the basis of membership count. 


Wer "next 1gOr “OnetoO* Stalk? “abouts peti tions. omestatementserot 
desire. There would be no need for employee petitions if secret 
ballots were held, but because the board is reluctant to use the 
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secret ballot route, we have a number of comments to make on the 
Subject of petitions. 


Because a union organizing drive may represent the first 
experience with these matters for many of the employees involved, 
one would not expect them to be familiar with all the board's 
procédurés and “forms... 1I1t dso not’ °surprising, . therefore, ‘that few 
petitions are accepted by the board because the employees fail to 
meet the rigid technical requirements. These matters were detailed 
Pea, dissentyonvarcase. Sitden ti want tol 7goirall*throughte that, “but 
I*’will just draw your attention to a few points. 


The general terms of the tests that must be meticulously 
followed are set out. For example the person circulating the 
petition cannot discuss it with the employer, cannot obtain 
signatures on company property, cannot obtain signatures within 
sight of a member of management, every Signature must be witnessed 
andsesuch= witness imust@ testify “ before tthe board, sther*person 
circulating the petition must not get time off from work in order 
to mail the petition, he must not arrange for time off with pay to 
attend the board hearing. 


In conclusion, the employer panel member noted that the 
board should be at least as concerned for the interests of the 
individual appearing before it as for employers and trade unions. 
He believes that to deny the vote is to deny equity and natural 
justice. 


More "recently, ,WthesOntarao, HaghsCourt: of wWustice: (Divisional 
Court) heard an appeal from objecting employees whose petition had 
been rejected by the board following the board's refusal to permit 
orial evidence relating to the petition. This case is» referred to 
as Fuller's Restaurant, and the court held that section 91(12) of 
the Labour Relations Act, which requires the board to give a "full 
opportunity to the parties in any proceeding to present their 
evidence and make their submissions" overrides the power of the 
board to "determine its own practice and procedure." 


Westthentigo “onmsto ~Set pout sithers headnoteriof | thejscase, and at 
the bottom of that quotation I would like to draw your attention 
to the following: 


"At the certification hearing, the rules of procedure were 
interpreted as not permitting the introduction of oral evidence to 
identify and substantiate the evidence of the petition filed. As a 
result, the objection was rejected and the request of S@cthe 
objectori’sarcounsel aito poall evidencesntomisupporict: or explain or 
clarify the objection was denied." 


The court ruled that the board had failed to give the 
objectors a fair hearing, and in so doing, had denied the rules of 
natural justice. The board's interpretation was found: Hoe she 
patently unreasonable and its award was quashed. 


The court concluded, and we then go on to quote again from 
the case. Part way through that: 


"The board might devise and furnish a form of objection to 
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accompany form five in terms that lay people would understand. Any 
serious .deviation from such a, form Might , justiivea sreacthon4lneene 
board of the type seen here, with less risk of unfairness, for the 
objectors would know beforehand what form was acceptable. 


uineispoard hnaswmoretthan $0) formse6set 4outein sits irules. alo 
Suggest that the board might produce one more might not be thought 
unreasonable." 


To our Knowledge, the board has not yet revised form five 
Or developed a new form. We understand that it has somewhat 
relaxed the rigorous rules which previously it had applied to 
petitioners. However, we believe that either a revised form five 
Or a new form should be developed, as the present form is written 
in very technical language, and we have attached a copy of that to 
the brief. 


We believe the form should be simplified and explained in 
nontechnical layman's language. We have also attached a section 
from A Guide to the Ontario Labour Relations Act, which describes 
in layman's terms the rules which petitioners must meet. It is not 
fully. satisfactory, but at 1s..better’ than, what. petitioners» are 
provided with right now when they must complete this form five and 
get it in inva very short: time. 


Mr. sterling: Have either yourself or legal counsel 
suggested a form that could replace form five? I often hear people 
Say, "We would love to have law written in less legalese," and I 
think everybody would like that, but when you get down to trying 
COGAOSIiE Lite Sean tboLeamore. dif hice. 


Mrs Doyles I have seen one example developed by legal 
counsel, who is not appearing before you today. I could seek his 
Permissions tomprovide, that*toliyou, ibubisl did notlwants toubrandge rst 
forth because it was developed privately by a legal counsel. 


Mr. Sterling: I would appreciate seeing that. 
225.080 ..ms 


Mr. Doyle: We next , go. :0n «ton page .l4. to discuss.sterminal 
dates. Form five contains a terminal date, which is the last date 
on which a statement of desire or petition from objecting 
employees must be received by the board for it to be accepted. 
Until recently, the terminal date was set from five to seven days 
after the date when the forms are mailed to the employer. 


We understand that the terminal date is now being set at 
eight or nine days following the date of mailing, but given the 
Slowness with which much of the mail is processed, we question 
whether that is enough time and we suggest that the time should be 
10 working days or 14 calendar days. 


On page 15, I would like to go on to a different Subject 
identified as point two, posting of board orders. During the past 
Several months, the board has ordered certain employers to post a 
"notice to employees" indicating that the board has found the 
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company in violation of the act. The board provides the wording of 
the notice as part of its award. 


The notice to employees puts statements in the mouths of the 
defendant or respondent, as the notice is stated in the first 
person and indicates the activities which a company will or will 
not, do. 


The first case, to our knowledge, where the board required 
such a posting was the Radio Shack case, and the board felt that 
the special circumstances of the case warranted this remedy. 
However, in a recent decision” ‘involving Valdi Incorporated the 
board extended the circumstances which would justify an order to 
pos tosuchfasnotice. 


I have quoted some parts from the award, which I won't read 
Ataithies poineri but ie wokldyaake Ptoridrawmyour attention (toy the 
quotations. -ateither bottom Boimpage slo lirom thexipartial sdrssentror 
the employer panel member. 


‘Thesymayorityiedecisions esets seforthic what yamounts stonsea 
ina versal “policy concerning?ithesposting tofinotices. Iv :cannot agree 
that in every case a notice should be posted. 


Manotorder @rorgalcrenedyanotl tombe! Ijpunitive,?dit sshouldwarise 
and be granted out of and as a result of evidence before the board 
which clearly demonstrates the need for the remedy. There is no 
evidence of such need in this case, and with such a small group of 
employees, the information grapevine is very short." 


We do not like the idea of posting at all, but if it is to 
occur, it should be confined to exceptional cases, and not every 
case in which the board decides that the employer has violated the 
act. Moreover, we object to the board ordering the employers to 
state in the first person what they will and will not do. 


In criminal and civil proceedings, the defendant, even if 
found guilty, is not required to make a public confession. This is 
really what the board is requiring employers to do. It is one 
thing gtoi requireda boardysorder ,ctoigbeq-posted; <sbutqdt das; quite 
another to force the employer to publicly admit in the first 
person that he has violated the act. 


The association recommends that the posting of a notice to 
employees be confined to exceptional circumstances, and that the 
wording of the notice be cast in terms of the third person order 
of the board, and not put first person statements into the mouth 
of the employer. 


PAgGeUM1LSiPt ithe "third topic: WemMitaint)s versissy preponderant 
motive. We object to the manner in which the board uses its 
discretionary authority in dealing with complaints under section 
79 of the act. Usually the board orders reinstatement of the 
discharged employee with full back pay when it finds the slightest 
hint of anti-union animus by the employer. There may be various 
reasons for the discharge, including misconduct and some small 
degree of anti-union animus. However, the board assumes that the 
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discharge waS a result of anti-union animus and not for other 
valid reasons. 


We recommend that the board consider the employer's 
"preponderant motive" in determining whether an _- employee's 
complaint is justified, and where anti-union animus was not the 
preponderant motive, the board should dismiss the complaint. 


Page 19; role of labour relations officers. We are concerned 
with the procedures followed by the officers in trying to settle 
complaints, as well as with the board's administrative procedures. 


When a union or an individual complains that an employer has 
contravened the act, the board sends the material relating to the 
complaint “to **the “union “by “mail@ and™ advises = the} *union. “of =the 
hearing date. The employer does not learn of the complaint until 
several days later, when he is visited by a labour relations 
officer who attempts to settle the complaint on the spot. 


In some cases, we understand, the employer is told that he 
Cannot possibly win the case before the board. Moreover, because 
the complaint is scheduled for hearing within 30 days after its 
filing and the employer does not become aware of the complaint 
until a significant part of that 30-day period has elapsed, the 
employer may not have sufficient time to prepare his position if 
he wishes to proceed to the scheduled hearing in order to have the 
board rule on the complaint. 


There have even been cases where a union has publicly 
announced the hearing date scheduled by the board for a complaint, 
prior to any knowledge on the employer's part that a complaint has 
been filed. 


Lhewboardvs trationale:t£or! Lis practice ssthatacerving wthe 
complaint on the employer personally achieves better results. 
Direct confrontation of the employer by the labour relations 
officer with no advance notice may meet the board's objective of 
obtaining settlements without having to hold a hearing. We would 
question whether this procedure results in an equitable settlement 
rromy the -emplovyer is perspective. Titigappears thatiithey fact bof 
settlement (withouts*having tovholda ‘arihearingsais more! importanterco 
the board than a fair resolution of the complaint. 


The current procedure deprives an employer of advance notice 
of the issues, the opportunity to consult counsel regarding his 
legal rights and the opportunity to investigate and consider the 
matter before presenting ‘hilsio*position! to Sithe’ slaboursorelations 
officer. In these circumstances it is not strprising! ¢that® ‘some 
employers feel they have been subjected to undue and unwarranted 
pressure to reach a settlement. 


We recommend the board's procedures be changed so that 
material is mailed to the employer and the union at the same time 
and that labour relations officers be advised they are to approach 
employers in an impartial manner and not exert undue pressure on 
the employer by prejudging what the board's decision will be if 
the matter goes to a hearing. 
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The final section deals with reverse onus of proof. Section 
19 (49a) POE tthe Sact- Feverses-” ‘the ‘onus of# proo£siin wfavourscof the 
complainant or applicant when an individual or a union complains 
that .san<-employer Ghasiycommittted), an unfair” ilabour, rpractice.,, Our 
concerns with section 79(4)(a) are compounded by the manner in 
which the board applies this section in adducing evidence. 


The board has determined that the respondent must lead 
evidence first. This means that the complainant is not obliged to 
call any evidence whatsoever and employers are compelled to answer 
and specify charges. Not only is this procedure inequitable but it 
adds to the length of board hearings. Because the employer does 
not know the case he has to meet he must enter substantial amounts 
of evidence that subsequently may be shown to be irrelevant to the 
issue before the board. 


We recommend that the board return to its previous policy of 
having the complainant first establish the facts of the complaint 
so the employer will know the case that he has to meet and 
unnecessary delays can be avoided in the board's proceedings. 


That concludes our oral presentation and we will be pleased 
to respond to questions. 


Mr. Chairman: The research which our single researcher came 
up with tried to point out that. we wanted to get at people who 
were used to the proceedings of the labour relations board, and 
get some sense of whether the proceedings themselves were seen to 
be fair by both sides, were working, whether the board was doing 
the job that we as legislators thought it should be doing. We 
wanted to hear whether there should be procedural changes, whether 
there should be changes in the act, changes in the nature and 
powers of the board itself, whether there were things like staff 
levels which were causing problems. 


In your presentation you have sort of homed in on _ some 
specific areas and I want to try to follow the general questions 
that @ourarcesearchmstabGir laidvouts,raccordingmector the chotces:which 
you have made concomitant on. 


You went on at some length about the certification process. 
I guess in part the problem really has been that the traditions 
here in this province and in many parts of the world are that a 
union will go through a plant as a response to somebody who has 
said, "We would like to have a union." 


You then go one-by-one through the membership and have a 
discussion about what a union is, what you might get from joining 
a union, and that kind of information progress campaign cum 
election cum notice--whatever that process might be. Individually, 
each person who works in that work place gets a chance to have the 
explanation, to say yes or no and to sign a card. In theory that 
is the kind of election which is held, and when you get it to a 
certain percentage you can apply for certification. 


You are suggesting, as a procedural change, some alteration 
of that in the course of suggesting that there will always be a 
vote. Do you have any indication, for example, that individuals in 
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a work place would be able to make a more informed rational 
decision about whether to join or not to join a bargaining unit if 
you held a big meeting or a secret ballot kind of thing? Have you 
any indication that it would be a more informed vote on the part 
of the membership? 


Mr. Doyle: I think some of the comments you hear from time 
to time when one of these cases blows up into the headlines is 
that some people have signed union membership cards for reasons 
that may not fit the theory as you have expounded it. They may 
have been told that they will lose their jobs if they do not sign 
it, or that they will not get the next pay increase if they do not 
Sign the card, or that, "Everybody else is doing it so you should 
do it," or, "Please sign it so that we can have a vote." 


2640. Dems 


Under those circumstances the person who is uninitiated with 
the board's proceedings and does not know the provisions in the 
act ispunder“artfair bitcof@pressure> lore justiethroughstigqnoerance,artre 
sign a membership a card. Afterwards, when some education is 
received by the individuals and they realize that they may not get 
a vote because enough people have signed cards, then they have 
some second thoughts and perhaps they become more knowledgeable 
about what the union can and cannot do for them. 


Mr. Chairman: Yous did‘snot outlinescdn: here sanvakind dot 
restrictions on the part of the employer in that regard. Common 
practice has it that union reps and people who are trying to form 
a local go out and try to educate those people in and around the 
work place and the company at the same time does the same kind of 
process, so inside a plant there will be certain people going 
aLoundoesayingyin Weesth iinkelyours should ,Zommittheamniony Signssthrs 
card," and for the reasons you gave, or very upright and moral 
reasons, people do sign the card. 


In the same work place there will be guys from management 
gOing\"eround the, splant saying.“ wSYoule should a.notianeall yaud odinetva 
union, they are all bad people," and nine million other really 
severe and ugly things. So there is that kind of a campaign. 


It strikes* me. ‘that. if you sare fproposing "that: owe! ‘alter: othe 
way this is done then you should be proposing at the same time 
precisely what you have in mind when you talk about a _ secret 
ballot or a vote being held. How do people get the information? Is 
one side supposed to inform and the other side respond? Do both 
Sides give equal access to information? Do you have a big public 
meeting where the union comes in and says, "This is what we can do 
for you," and the company comes in and says, "This is what you can 
get without a union"? How do individuals in the work place then 
get this explanation, get this education? 


Mr. Doyle: I do not know that you can lay down precisely 
what the union can say and what the employer can say. We believe 
that both sides should have the right to express their position in 
a nonintimidating fashion, without undue promises, without undue 
influence. 


is 


Employers are not really allowed--you will tell me that some 
On actiren- 4d0, 1t=-=tor-go- around the=plant--and-‘say; "We do’ *not ‘Like 
Uirons:” we? doO= noteiwanteyoue'to-rjoin ao union." -The “employer” *can 
StatectLacts.. ihe vemployer perhaps’ can say; * "Ifyou “join a “union 
You’ Wade proballLyeenaverrtoO=payeunlon™ dues. infact; in- Ontario 
that is a virtual certainty now. As far as saying, "There will be 
a cstrike, heres "* or; "Wer wie “go -out-Yof ‘business’ Sif Myous join a 
union," that is not allowed. Maybe it happens in some cases but it 
is not really allowed. 


Mr. Chairman: So you are not really proposing what the set 
of guidelines is, as to how people receive this information? 


Mr te DOVES: Nor, Sie ithinkiethat tthetactidoesitgive “both® sides 
freedom of speech and I think both sides should have freedom of 
speech. What we are proposing, though--and we did not go into it 
in a lot of detail here because we realize that you are dealing 
with the board's procedures, so our recommendation is that the 
board “usel7its ‘discfetionary- “authority “tomorder *avvote ‘on ccertain 
applications. 


If we were getting into amendments to the act we would 
Suggest that the percentage that the union must have to apply for 
a vote be lowered, perhaps as low as 30 per cent, and that the 
voter=be ‘held “fair ly?Oquicklye "Nova Scotia’ holds’ "it" withini "five 
days, whether five days or seven days is the right figure, but 
something very quickly, so that neither side has a great deal of 
time ~after “the> application goes into “bring’*a) lot of: pressure ‘on 
the employees. Let the employees make up their minds and vote in a 
board-supervised vote. 


Mr. Chairman: So you are kind of suggesting then that the 
process be speeded up? : 


Mr. Doyle: Be speeded up. 


Mr. Chairman: That a lower percentage be the requirement to 
get certified, and that there is an intervention by government 
agency in the holding of that vote? 


Mr. Doyle: That is right. A vote now would be supervised by 
aS fooaraueorticialee and@Sscestainivieranys Gecrettibalilotm’should “Be 
supervised by a government authority. Another part of this is that 
having union members pay $2 when they sign a card is neither here 
nosecthere.oslaknow tite sis 8 ankseireditant@witherthe sunions ‘and items 
something that we do not feel that strongly about. If that 
particular “act “of “faith “in wanting’ to belong» to a ‘union was 
deleted, the employers would not be too upset about it. 


I think the procedure can be streamlined from the union's 
standpoint to make it easier for them to get a vote in a shorter 
length of time, so we think the vote is the key thing. 


Mra 7eCharrman: Have you addressed yourself to the rather 
unusual problem of kind of different perspectives? 


if, ifort iexamptest thes guy lworking mext  to®me ssays iret think 
you ought to do this," and the boss comes along and says, "I think 
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you ought to do this," you are getting maybe equal amounts of 
information but from different sources. It is like if my kids say 
Ivchadsibetter’ take; touts the egarnbage, #1) juiistensstomthat nin, ones .wayy 
but if my wife says I had better take out the garbage, I get a 
whole new perspective on that particular piece of advice. 


Mr DOV Le tas Uniless yours Kidais sixefeetkrsixaninches: 
Mo. Chairmans, He 4S), but-1 can wtih) hnandleshim. 


Thesewreallyscisiend solutions» Goragthat,s isiethenetir,There sare 
going to be always value judgements and roles that people have 
played and-- 


Moe > Doyle: Oifhati issirightsoWhenlyoulgapain ¢toscas tra avotessin 
a general election, you have got to make a value judgement based 
on all “the pconfbictingii things thatosyom yhavelcheardicdurmings the 
campaign. That is probably even harder to decide than whether you 
wish to be represented by a union. But it is remarkable to us, in 
a society, that bases. decisions: .onue:secret «iballots=e.that-nmost 
governments in this country are so loath to accept that route, and 
that unions are loath to accept it. 


I would think that they would like to have the air cleared 
as much as we would. They should want to know that when they get 
certified they really do have the support of the majority of the 
people. Because then when they go to bargain a contract, they can 
doteut. from “ay greatergsposition,iof astrength thane ifmethe.empLoyer 
says: "There was a petition here that the board threw out for some 
screwy reason. I do not think any of those people really want the 
Unvens.” 


Mr. Chairman: I think we will probably get agreement from 
alle Sides” that the, «certifticationysprocesserin »Ontario achaseandt 
exec ly reached #its finale point Of ansidheant. Wheres wexhave -a 
little trouble is trying to get to the specifics of precisely what 
you could do that would seem to be fair by all those who are 
involved in the process. 


You went on at some length too about the procedures used, 
for example, for posting and for accepting valid reasons, and all 
of that. Once again, that appears to be an area where there is an 
attempt by the board to compensate. In other words, a recognition 
that, for example, a company has the advantage of initiative, for 
one thing, has the advantage in certain kinds of staff. 


Much of the material which they generate internally to make 
economic decisions or management decisions gives them the basis 
upon which they take certain actions. They fire somebody. They 
close down a line. They move a plant from one place to the next. 


The individual worker in the work place then has only the 
choice to respond in whatever way he or she can. In Darcy LE 
Suppose, that is the theory behind the posting requirements, and 
perhaps about the difference between valid reasons and not valid 
reasons for a plant closure. 


Have you addressed yourself to how you could--you have 
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obviously addressed it from one perspective of the manufacturers’ 
association, “saying = that’ *the “current " procedures ) are* a tittle 
onerous on your part. But are you suggesting in there that the 
balance, so that both parties get a fair hearing, is such now that 
the- union “is°"in ‘the’’same “competitive. position to put a case; to 
make an argument as the company is? 


Because traditionally we have accepted the idea the company 
has the advantage of initiative and the advantage of information 
and staff that the worker in the work place as an individual, or 
even aS a union, does not have. 


Mee Doyles eul am-having*a"little problem with~your’ question. 
Are you talking about during the certification side of things? Are 
youertalking  Sabout *fafterss there is® a> collective \bargaining 
relationship established, an effective agreement? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. After the union has been certified and 
then we are into posting on a grievance, or something of that 
nature. There are a lot of: procedures that are used by the board 
which work off the assumption that the company has the advantages, 
so the company has to provide lead information. The posting goes 
up, the charge is laid’ at the labour “relations. We are now to the 
role of the labour relations officers as well. 


in fpareyn lerehink Jal oteithatrereflects. abricelking athat: the 
company is the one taking the action of firing the worker, closing 
down the plant, deciding who will get what. Since they have done 
something, then the laws of Ontario and the labour relations board 
attempt then to intervene and to provide a fair hearing, and part 
of that process provides a little balancing. Are you saying that 
balancing is-- 


Mr. Doyle: I think you are talking now about the onus on 
the company to prove the case. 


MraeChait Mans "Right. 


Mr. Doyle: Rather than the onus on the person who is making 
the accusation to prove the case. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Doyle: Wesitry stolgseparatel agains theeractiovensuseithe 
board's procedures because the act does reverse the onus. We have 
made our representations on that to the minister. We feel that is 
a wrong type of judicial procedure. 


But as far as your committee is concerned, dealing with 
board procedures, we are dealing with the adducing of evidence, 
which is what the board has control over. We feel that when the 
individual perhaps can just Say, "The employer has threatened me 
and I will file a “complaint, % what <sortisofigevidencesmicsrthe 
employer supposed to bring before the board to prove he did**not 
threaten this individual? How far back does he have to go in time 
to do that? What kind of a parade of supervision must he bring 
forth to testify about the relationship between that individual 
and the employer? 
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Whereas, if the individual at least had to state what his 
case is, the onus can still be on the employer because that is 
what the act says right now. At least the employer could focus his 
evidence on the complaint instead of introducing every conceivable 
thing that he can think of that would be connected with the case, 
and then maybe not even hit the right aspect of it. That would 
save the board a lot of time. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes saitiwouckd: 


Mr.° Doyle: It would also be a more equitable way of 
proceeding. 


Mr jChagirman:e®'The pointisthatal amutryang tosget tat tre that 
traditionally we have recognized that if Joe Blow working at 
General Motors™@puts an «<avgqrievance, “ithe MLocalgpreks' “Kel stipssandarcct 
goes to arbitration or whatever. He then walks into a room where 
another group of people, the labour relations board, are holding a 
hearing on athiswimatter7miledswalksyein obyashimseltins peshans 
represented by somebody from the union. He runs up against the 
world's largest corporation with all of their resources. 


That does not seem to be a fair shot at the hearing process. 
It is not quite like criminal law where a person is charged by 
society at large through its agents. Then one lawyer on that side, 
and one lawyer on the other side argue the case back and forth. 
Labourvfrevatrvons! stuftis issinotd normalidiy ophikemthatekihercsgts tan 
imbalance there. 


Mr. Doyle: No, I *am not *sure:-ithateiwould agree@witnt thatk 
I would not put the quality of the representation of the employee 
as done in that fashion. The unions have excellent people, both 
lawyers whom they can use and their international representatives. 
I am sure in a big company situation, there is a perfect balance 
in terms of skills, whoever General Motors has representing it, 
and whoever the union or the employee has representing it. There 
is not going to be any lack of quality on either side. 


I think with some of the smaller cases though, companies 
that are fairly small, they do not have a great labour relations 
resources on their staff. They probably have an outside lawyer who 
they use from time to time. But most of the unions have access to 
experienced and skilled’ "people; even’ if) itissansmalle local ofsra 
big union. The UAW will have experts who they can make available. 
If anything, the employer may have less representation on these 
sort of cases than the union does. 


Mr. Chairman: Yomvecareosmakingsfanstiangument gethata Linioithe 
procedures used by the Ontario Labour Relations Board it is 
sometimes the employer who is at a loss. 


Mr. Doyle: That is right. The procedures we do not see as 
being applied equitably. If the reason for uSing those procedures 
is that the employee does not have good representation through his 
union, I do not accept that argument. 


igs, 


Mr. DChazsrmans Okay. Nor the argument that perhaps’ the 
individual in the work place out there may simply not have the 
resources? 


MrimsDoyleci ys, Thernindividualy, cit hes has unions-representation; 
he--those resources should be behind him. 


Mroe Chanrmansee Prankly fits somy! practical=- 


Mr. M. Davidson: It is less than half the working 
population in the province. 


Mr. Chairman: It has always been my experience, maybe it is 
different from a great many others, whenever I get involved in 
this; lif the duntom issetalking «to, mesabout- this, »I, meet swith two 
guysetinm ctheseunton ~hallcsome »placey/ cormrmaybe-qinga srestaurant,. or 
sometimes in some other place where food and refreshment is 
available. 


On the other hand, if it is a corporation making an argument 
tommeron this)’ behalf, 1 usually walk; into «a aroom,jfull of eight 
three-piece suits and 45 briefcases, and if they get into trouble, 
they have got computers at their resources, and they call in staff 
who have very good knowledge of the work situation. It would 
appear to me that there is an imbalance there. 


If some of the procedures used by the board seem a little 
operous;. Alleitheypare doingeisitrying tolrecognize: that) they mane 
trying to put more balance into the situation. 


Mr.IsDoyil esagole dotnoterecaliaithe «board having used that kind 
of rationale to justify advising a union of something several days 
before they advise the employer of something. 


The employer, just because he has a lot of resources, does 
not mean that he knows a complaint has been filed. So somebody 
walks through the door from the labour board and says, "One of 
your employees, or ex-employees, has complained about an unfair 
labour practice, and this case is scheduled for next week." Why 
wouldn't the employer be notified at the same time the union was 
notified at the same- time the union was notified? That is the sort 
Of Sntwingetal beamicttalking saboutyyrofireproceduresimbeingamiapplied 
equitably. 


Mr. Chairman: In one of the cases which you quoted in here, 
for example, where the board found that other than economic 
reasons were the basic reasons for the movement of a plant, which 
is always a difficult kind of thing to do, in essence what you are 
saying there is the process was unfair to the employer. He did not 
get a fair hearing and you disagree with the findings of the 
board. Aside from that one case, though, would you hold that Le 
generally the rule, that there is a bias against employers? 


Mr .ecboyie: Here we are talking about the taint versus 
preponderant motive hearing. I guess it is a fact that the 
majority of cases which the board deals with are union complaints 
or employee complaints, some justified and some not justified. 
That is up to the board to decide. 
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What-’"we “are -saying Sis**that® because’ thevsboard is.table to 
detect some small amount of anti-union motive, and that was not 
the motivating force behind the action--the circumstances were 
much greater towards employee misconduct, for example, through 
perhaps! PaPidrinkingiiion them job problem withett; onlvassaulting ja 
Supervisor, or not following instructions properly. There is some 
small amount of anti-union motive but the board should go for 
whatever is the prime motive. 


if the prime motive -is anti-union -and the person was 
discharged for some minor offence but the real motive was 
anti-union, all right, the person should be reinstated. But if the 
person was discharged for a major offence, and the board can 
detect 9a" Smitior * anti=inion «motiveyothe Sebvoardesshoinlids amoti 2 ibe 
reinstating that person. They should be going with what is the 
preponderant motive. 


Mr. Chairman: You are making an argument that they do not 
donthat now. 


Mr Ploy Le wathat @1s anid he 


Mr. Chairman: In general terms, though you question many of 
the procedures which are used by the board, you have not taken 
nearly as definitive a line as we heard this morning, for example, 
where Tithe @elabour: grebations eboard Swas sisaids trowibe porossay 
inexperienced and that the association had no confidence in the 
board. 


Yous sdO gmno tetinave ie ay otonessranywhere kenedrat thatersn deyour 
Presentatlonpthere ‘this! tafternoon, Sint your cwrittensibpiefl ampo you 
not come to that conclusion? 


Mr. Doyle: It was not a major point with us because we did 
not put it into the brief. We would like to see more industrial or 
practical experience among some of the board vice-chairmen than 
there is. But I would not categorize all of the vice-chairmen as 
being way out in left field. 


Mee Chainman:awYour did) Say hlefltetie ld? 


The Labour Relations Bureau was very much to the point on 
that. We got a real feeling at the end of their presentation this 
morning that they felt the Ontario Labour Relations Board did not 
work. 


You have suggested that some of their procedures are unfair 
to the people that you represent but you do not share that feeling 
with them, that some change in the procedures could happen which, 
in your view, would make things more equitable to both sides but 
the concept of the board itself and the functioning of the board, 
by and large, does work. Is that correct? 


Mr. Doyle: That isee-Sbittle dagtitewit; sperhaps ;ttbecause 
there may be an attempt to put words into my mouth. 


Mr. Chairman: I am giving you the opportunity to put your 
own words in your own mouth. 


ue, 


Mr. Doyle: We are not taking the position of being overly 
critical of individuals. We think that perhaps there could be a 
better attempt to provide education both to board staff and to 
vice-chairmen who may not be too familiar with industrial 
practices, the way the business world works. I know there are some 
vice-chairmen who are quite familiar with that. There could be a 
better educational job done but I would not want to put down all 
the board's employees or all the board's officials. 


WeEKinkY Soe Chevesorecqio’ Sprocedural Sbichanges , thateiweij are 
talking about were made then the opinion of some of the other 
organizations who got more into personalities, it sounds like, 
might be different. Because if the procedures were being applied 
in an equitable manner I do not think there would be quite the 
Same concern over the outcome. Decisions might be a little 
different, procedures would be different, people would have the 
feeling that they were being treated more fairly and then probably 
could more easily accept a decision that did not always go in 
their direction. 


3 p.m. 


In arbitration each side always wants to win but, obviously, 
only one side can win. But that does not mean the arbitrator who 
makes that decision never handles another case because if both 
sides have confidence that they will get a proper hearing from 
that arbitrator he will understand the issues and then make his 
decision. They accept the results and will go back to him again 
andeagainvnl sthink sehatsvs ithe sor tof thing twewvare Looking ac « 


Mr. Chairman: The committee is trying to get some concept 
of whether or not the board fulfills its original purpose to hear 
and to make decisions on labour disputes, basically. If both 
parties agree that they have no confidence in the way the board is 
going@that ‘tells ws \avstory.. If both parties come in and say, "We 
do not agree with some of their decisions and we agree with 
others," that gives us a perspective on it. Perhaps if both sides 
are unhappy with it for reasons that they do not always win then 
maybe the board is doing its job. We are trying, tos get «some 
assessment on whether the thing works to any one's satisfaction. 


Mr. Doyle: I am not sure whether some of these people have 
suggested that the board be abolished and that some other method 
be found. Is that what has come out to you? 


Mr. Chairman: We have not heard that suggestion. 
Mr. Doyle: It has not gone Gugte chat. lar. 


Mri. o Chairman: It was mentioned this morning that we bring 
in the Supreme Court judges to handle the stuff. But, in general, 
you seem to have focused on the procedures that are used in trying 
to work out some inequities that you think you have found. 


Mr. Doyle: That is right, because we understood that that 
was what your assignment was, to look at the agency and the 
procedures that it follows, not to deal with the defects we see in 
the act because that is somebody else's job. 
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Mr. Chairman: We are prepared to deal with anything that 
has to do with the agency. The terms of reference are very broad 
and when we do write up a report it will probably contain some 
mention of» -partsa (of 1 thet .acteiwhiehsrane:tclearnl yvaenotazworking Amor 
which need to be revised, and some recommendations about 
procedure. 


The «finstebana wtoremostisthings iss whe thems.ormenocth wed have 
looked at an agency which is serving a useful purpose. Of course, 
if it is not, we would not be too happy about keeping that agency 
in operation. 


Are there any other questions? 


Mrén cM Davidsonsi) MrepeChairmansjrids wouldsalieen tobwet ionmito 
theyreverse tonussaolfmprooftmeection fdr faubut tle; uitiseh omaysqams your 
brief I expect that what you have written is the way you view the 
Situation to be. 


For example, you write, "This means that the complainant is 
not obliged to call any evidence whatsoever." Then you follow that 
up by saying: "Employers are compelled to answer unspecified 
charges." Then you say, "Because the employer does not know the 
case he has to meet he must enter substantial amounts of 
evidence’ Your are® familiar iw ith: S£orm 3 2exo fabthesthoarardgiiewourd 
take it? 


Mrs Doyle:ee@ 1 have. notegot Saicopy. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Complaints under section 79. There are 
notations following jthat) and;iciiad) mayye lerwouldtnusterlukesyito, read 
them to you. It Says: 


"Where a person intends to allege at the hearing of an 
application or complaint improper or irregular conduct by any 
person he ishallom(a)2*ineludeoinisthe tapp ication lor «complaint trior, 
(b)eeLite® abindétdcessof ssintentionzsthatel shall bicontaineta ticoncuse 
Statement of the material facts, actions and omissions upon which 
hee incends4 teewely tas constituting: suchioimpropemoaor stirregwhar 
conduct including the time when and the place where the actions or 
omissions complained of occurred and the names of the persons who 
engaged in or committed them, but not the evidence by which the 
material facts, actions or omissions are to be proved and where he 
alleges “that ththe /‘ dmproper! moriirregularii.conductdicanstitutésmda 
muOlatione “Of ~-any “provision “of “fthe sect. jheweshall.. inedude. a 
reference’ co*the *seetioni-orsisections#om the act®containing such 
provision ./ 


It would appear to me, looking over form 32 as used by the 
poardiand "the wnotations tha emt olfiow, @thatanite \woulduibe. Bieswould 
have to say, an employer who possibly did not understand the 
English language that would not know what the complaint was when 
he appeared before the board. Certainly, the person who lays the 
charge is not going to reveal what evidence he has to Support his 
contentions, but I would suggest to you that the material that is 
provided to the employer clearly defines what the Charge is and 
when and where it took place and who was responsible for it 
occurring. 


te) 


Mr. Doyle: The description you read would certainly imply 
that. I am basing my remarks on conversations I have had with 
employers and people who represent employers, so perhaps this tiorm 
is not being used in the manner that is stated and the facts are 
not being brought out according to what you have read out. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Toswouldvithinkiesin theefiddang moutmot . the 
form itself you must point out the section which is in violation. 
You must point out the time, the place, where the actions occur, 
the names of the persons who engaged in it. 


Mr. Doyle: The sectionsmiofenthewacti tare tistatedtemn sfairiy 
broad terms, “the employer shall not discriminate against," but 
that doesn't add a great deal. 


Mr’. "BM SeeDavidsone I recognize that, I have had experience 
with filling out some of these forms myself. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you making an argument that the employer 
seriously does not know what the allegation is when he goes before 
the board?>I find that a little difficult to accept. 


Mr. Doyle: Not in detail. Obviously if he has discharged 
somebody and the person files a complaint, he would know that Lt 
is about the discharge. 


Mr « ‘Chairman? © Or>d£, an’ incident voccurswin vavwork place;-that 
might have been subject to a grievance, does he not have a very 
clear summary of the allegations that are made? This really is a 
new argument, we have not heard this one before. 


It has always been my impression that it is about as clear 
as a traffic ticket. They tell me where, they tell me when, they 
teldzumen who! andw Togo sto; count.e1dw might: notd knows allisofycthe 
evidence that the other side has got, but I am pretty clear why l 
am there. You are saying: that is not the case? 


Mr = Sterling: The difference there is that the person 
making the allegation has to show his hand first and indicate the 
details of the allegation. The state has to say that it was at the 
corner of such and such a street and that the light was red and 
then you meet that case. I think what they are arguing is that 
they have to meet the case before the detatlis@are> outtjini? fees 
instance. . 


Mr. Chairman: Is that the nub of the point, because this is 
kind of important? 


Mr.  M. Davidson: I think that is followed up on the next 
notation, Mr. Chairman, where it says, "No person shall adduce 
evidence at the hearing of an application or complaint of any 
material fact that has not been included in the application or 
complaint or in any document filed under these rules in respect to 
the application of complaint, except with the consent of the board 
and if the board deems it advisable to give such consent it may do 
SO upon such terms and conditions as it thinks advisable." 
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In other words, they cannot produce evidence to relate to a 
matter that they are not aware of. 


Mr. Doyle: I think that says they cannot introduce a new 
matter. 


Mp JOM enDavidson?s Mertainlyomfiieyou gomctoncourt.ivyousiare, not 
going to reveal the main components of your case until you are 
arguing the case. 


Mee ieDoyle: But sin) court. the prosecution has (to sarque sits 
case. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Your brief implies an employer goes before 
the (boards withoute, shaving, GCinyemeideal yotsidwhate he: aie: cthere 
for--unspecified charges, that is what your brief says--and that 
he does not know the case that he has to meet. I am suggesting to 
VYOUSENAtC, 1S NOt a fact. Form 32 of the act.and the. notations ‘that 
are provided with that indicate quite clearly that the charges 
that are laid must be laid out very concisely. 


Mr. Doyle: I think it is the details we are looking for 
that the employer must prove his case. ; 


Mr. Chairman: Could, you: provide; ettheratior sal ligoteehic 
committee or maybe just for John, some instances which you might 
have that led you to believe that? I have not heard this argument 
put by employers before. 


If you have some specifics, maybe people who have been 
before the board who honestly did not know why they were there, 
maybe we could track that down a little bit further because it is 
news to me and I would be interested to know. I was always of the 
impression that both sides were well aware of what the nature of 
the hearing was and what the specifics of the instance was. If 
that is not the case in all instances, I would be interested in 
following up Oonethat. 


Mr.uiDoyles ©Yes;. weswibl <looksinto thats 


Mr. M. Davidson: Justigonesfurtherigquestionipit odeamayc won 
page eight of your brief you have listed out the numbers of 
application cases that were heard in 1979 and 1980. There were 792 
applications granted, 163 dismissed and 148 withdrawn. You point 
OuUrjsrbat, Ine l3/ncCases 5 OrarcLess: than. 20 per cent, there was an 
election held. There is a figure missing there. I wonder if you 
researched that. In how many of these cases was a petition filed 
on behalf of the employees? 


3410 eile 


Mr. Doyle: I do not think that information was provided in 
the statistics we have. 


Mere Davidsons TOU stare’ -bacinghca"Sllar gempact)! of. your 
argument relating to certifications on the petition factor and the 
delays that are caused by the introduction of petstions a-Liwould 
have thought, seeing you have been able to Garneresal iofe this 
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other data for our information; you would have gone to the point 
of finding out the number of petitions that had been filed with 
regard to certifications before the board in order to substantiate 
Ehe Yposiviontyowrholdsn Ttemayevenymwell besithatmiout ofmwthewh;103 
applications there were less than one per cent where petition was 
involved. 


MrnADoy..ereecThemmaimspoints that lwesaremtryingestoi igetiaatisis 
the need to hold certification votes. In some cases there are 
petitions. They tend to be very messy. Some of them get headlines. 
Some of them result in bitter strikes afterwards and you want to 
avoid those cases. But more important, we think that votes are the 
way to decide the outcome of certification applications. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I have just one further question relating 
tosothat. As part@of syour documentation® and:levidence, you -use the 
fact that the National Labour Relations Board in the United States 
conducts elections in almost every case of certification. Is that 
Eignte 


MeimDoylesmithathasscorrect. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Are you prepared then to accept all of the 
privileges and rights granted to the trade union movement in the 
Unieed States sduving! aoicentification eprocess?s Thatdis; theeraght 
upon filing to enter the plant to make sure that all the postings 
are where they should be so that the employees can see them; the 
right to look over the employer's documentation of the numbers of 
employees; the rights of the employees in that plant to check to 
maker-surielithat: i themcompany-1st inet! filing fanticuniongmaterrals son 
their bulletin boards or in any way mistreating their employees as 
a result of that application. Would you agree that we should have 
thatihineOntarlofalso? 


Mri) Doyle: TeGthink BGthereseare#ivariloustathings: tinkethe aus 
system that may not be very desirable from an employer or employee 
standpoint. I am sure you are aware of how long it takes sometimes 
tOmrdget a) cercitication Votey eins the otates fatter “the inca 
application. It may take months or it may take years. We certainly 
do not want that type of system here where the pot can be kept 
brewing for a great length of time and create a lot of unrest and 
instability in the work place. We are looking for a fairly quick 
vote so that kind of thing does not need to happen. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You recognize, of course, that one of the 
reasons that the trade union movement in the United States has 
been granted those privileges is because there is a vote in every 
situation, and because of employer resistance to the trade union 
movement. 


MreneDoy lex I would think the trade union movement in the 
States might be better served without all of those privileges and 
with a vote that is held a lot quicker. 


Mr. M. Davidson: It does not appear to me that they would 
suggest that. 


Mr. Doyle: it does not appear that all those privileges are 
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doing some unions in the States very much good in getting a vote 
held. 


Mae Me davldson: Youweomayiabesmight <aniethatigrnegcardys bu tral 
think you will also agree that there are probably more complaints 
Filed against employers in any given state in the United States 
than there Naremingithe: province tof 1Ontarioyororm failing Gto aconpiy 
with the rules of the act. I can name some of these companies off, 
if you like, where the charges are in court and have been in court 
for a number of years. 


Mr. Doyle: And in some cases maybe the union still is not 
certified, 1s9a ct? 


Me. M. 2 Davidson: Ime Notitinsever yipilanito butmhewis star tdng=srf 
you want to take the J.B. Stevens chain, for example. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. 1Steriling: Yes, “Mr.veChairmanaewvou mentioned that in 
Ontario you need 45 per cent of the bargaining unit to have a card 
before they can get a certification vote. With 55 per cent they do 
not need a vote if the board says so, and in» Nova Scotia it talks 
about! 40fspercent.nu fabtheremwiwase abssecret eballot pniwouddsa litt be 
necessary to have as high a percentage to indicate there was at 
beast?*al sStrongs part) ofthe siwork!? force) -thatmwanted? anunionsarin 
other words, would 25 per cent be enough in terms of calling the 
vote as long as it was not done every month? 


Mr. Doyle: Yes, I think that is the main thing. There needs 
to be some kind of a percentage requirement so that it is not a 
vote on demand--as you say, a vote a month or a vote a week. But I 
do>not think) it needs» to bel as» high astd 0kper tf céntie lmthink: 257 ier 
cent, 30 per cent--something in that area. 


Mr. sooterling: SOnpin «<termsiwof wasitradeolfje; vous wouldb.be 
willing to accept that kind of a change. 


In your experience, have you been in front of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board often? 


Mr. Doyle: No7aG@in smye «position, wwhich#sishe representing 
manufacturers before groups such as this, and studying legislation 
and preparing submissions, I do not appear before the board, but I 
talk with people who do appear before it. 


Mr. Sterling: I was going to ask, in the experience whether 
or not--I don't know whether the labour relations board is just 
becoming another court. Inwother words, why have a board? Why not 
just have the court deal with the matter? 


If we have three people sitting up at the front, there is a 
chairman, there is a union fellow and a company fellow. The union 
fellow and the company fellow in most cases, I understand, take 
their respective positions and the chairman breaks the deadlock. 
Why wbother going through that? And» if “most ‘ofthe people who 
appear before the board are represented by counsel, is your 
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Perception foLmthes boardiayicourte) Ise itearcourt® ‘tosthenpeople eyou 
represent? 


Mr. Doyle: I don't know that I have ever heard any comments 
about it being a court. They have been concerned that it is very 
legalistic and it is becoming more legalistic all the time. Many 
of the decisions that are written are very lengthy and complex, 
and are what you would see coming out of a court. We view it as a 
quasijudicial body. 


Meve Sterling? Wedo Gnotaithinkvethere: Gismanymquestioniert iis 
Ehat, eebut wnormally teyouls 'seti fupsramrtbody eto yehavewia’ less’) formal 
atmosphere; usually that is why you have something quasijudicial. 


MreosDoy-le: Andia@rorsdeal® withnesi tuations fasteriathantiza 
regular court might be able to, and that doesn't necessarily occur 
either. 


MeQ@iSterling: Thatvseright pMitYyaoesn Ut occurizall the time. 
With the injunction process, it was shown this morning that in 
Factontowas ‘sillower funder -thissystem@thanva formal-=they *couldiget 
a faster remedy from the former legal device of going through the 
courts. At® Least ‘that? was! thes opinion ®of®the Ontario’ division of 
the Canadian Construction Association. 


Mr. Doyle: Yet the cease and desist power or the 
declaration of unlawful work stoppage is supposed to be a quicker 
procedure =than going ™toMcourt.for «such. ajsdecaration-n But mt does 
not necessarily work out that way, and sometimes the board refuses 
rouli ssue mthesed orders, Gevenmithough#ithere 24s imo! -dispute: cthatethe 
event took place or is taking place. The board has discretion. 


Weedide notigo nnto. thisiiinour bplefy/ Bout, itvashsomething we 
have said in previous submissions. We feel that if there is a 
prima facie case that the act has been violated, that there has 
been an unlawful work stoppage, the board should be required to 
issue the order or the declaration. And it should not (inaudible) 


se Z0Spom. 


Mr. Sterling: We heard this morning about some complaints 
about the quality of the chairperson at one board and that they 
should be equivalent to a Supreme Court of Ontario judge. I am 
having a difficult time in my mind finding out what the difference 
is between the board and a court. If everybody is represented by 
lawyers anyway, the legalistic framework does not matter a damn 
because that is part of the trade and they soon learn it anyway. 


Mr. ‘Doyles’ “Ieguess onevof the values ofothissisystemmisPthat 
on a panel there is someone with particular knowledge of the 
employer's side and someone who has_ special knowledge of the 
union's side. 


In® labour «matters that is considered to be of. some 
importance. The chairman may not be particularly knowledgeable on 
either side, so they can bring a lot to the hearing in the 
questioning of the witnesses and in deciding the outcome of the 
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cases? Tis youn went touaperecqtlanl cOuLtmsystenyed sdocict seine you 
would have that unless you made some special allowance for it. 


Mr. Sterling: I do not have any other questions. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


The’ next -group @1s0 fromemthes*°OntariomeConfederation ofof 
University Faculty Associations. 


I think you have had explained to you previously the method 
under which testimony is being received today, and I understand 
you have a desire to be affirmed. Just for the novelty of it, that 


is what we will do. 


Is there one person who will act as spokesperson for the 
group or are you all going to speak? 


Dr. Shorten: LE abemay 7 i Mr tdChainumany”Tl »wallvantroduce the 
group and then hand over the major spokesperson role to the 
gentlemen on my left, Professor Frumhartz. 


Mr. Chairman: Thats 4Eineg. and, you, couldvido sathesafftirming 
process as you go through the introductions, okay. 


Dr .eSivewShortens aiiirmeds. 


Dr savshorntensmOne my: defiit,.»rMrv):cChadrmangnlhis Professor. Muni 
Frumhartz, from Carleton University. He is a past president of the 
faculty’ association eat a'Cariletons"andewhe msish-al | member scofuethe 
executive committee of OCUFA. 


MOMEcumhartez,eatfirmed< 

Drs Shortenss? sMr.vChairman;,d ongmyscriightdisaProfessom Joseph 
Rose, president of industrial relations in the faculty of business 
at McMaster University. 

J.B. Rose, affirmed. 

Die onorten:’ On ithe far right, Drs. Ronald: Levesque, who is 
the associate executive secretary for collective bargaining at the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers. 

Dr. R. Levesque, affirmed. 

Dr. Shortens sOnetheeleft) of sProfessor \Frumhantaeais Johanna 
Foster, who is president of the University of Windsor faculty 
association and who represents the University of Windsor on the 
board of directors of OCUFA. 

J. Foster, ‘af firmed; 

Dr. Shorten: Frret, i would like to express our 
appreciation for this opportunity to present our brief to you and 


to answer any questions the board may wish to address to us. 


I thought it might be useful just to say a few sentences 
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about OCUFA and how it is related to its collateral organizations. 
As our brief indicates, we are a confederation of associations. 
Members of the committee will be familiar with the fact that 
university campuses have general faculty associations, many of 
them including professional librarians. Some of these within the 
province are certified, some are not: Nonetheless the 
confederation consists both oF certified and noncertified 
associations. 


OCUFA is the provincial organization. Dr. Levesque, on my 
far right, is here from the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers, which is the national organization of professors in this 
country. While there are some areas in which both the national and 
theveprovincialteorganrzationmwor kya 1 wshould® pont ‘out ethate inmthe 
area of collective bargaining, it is the CAUT which has played the 
predominant role, and we are, therefore, very grateful for Dr. 
Levesque's participation in the work of this task force in the 
presentation of this brief. 


itchink awithoutiwfturther fado,,adiiwoudds jyustiy lakesito ask 
Professor’ Frumhartz> cif sche’ ywouldrocintroducesy:the® ‘topicsewoEt ssthe 
brief. 


Mree-Frumharitz: w Mri. cChairman;o.ourebritefic ras you’ ‘canscsee, “is 
batehAGendtehmshabh, iin “<alysinilemy, thoieb  chashion mioretineseven 
briefer fashion, go through it and draw your attention to what we 
ehinktiare: itsihighlaghts*. 


We begin on page two by expressing our general satisfaction 
with the workings of the Ontario Labour Relations Board, certainly 
so far as faculty unions are concerned. In other words, we are and 
we have been pleased by the way in which the OLRB has addressed 
itself to the concerns of a unionized university faculty. 


Then, in true academic fashion, we qualify that on the next 
page. We point out, for example, that there are two decisions in 
particular that concern us, the one of a few years' standing was 
the decision of the OLRB to exclude from the proposed bargaining 
unit faculty of York University, Osgoode Hall, the law professors 
at Osgoode Hall. 


We next draw your attention to a more recent decision which, 
in some ways, puzzles us more and that is the recent decision of a 
panel of the OLRB to exclude from the--I believe--established 
Trent University Faculty Association a small number of people who 
are college heads. We have read that decision and we find some 
ditficubtyyane understanding, it; -but our :point in mentioning; ,it. to 
you is not so much our difficulty in understanding exactly what 
the board panel had in mind. Our concern rather is the possibility 
thatietfuture decisions fof ithe OLRB “wills be) / off) on ya somewhat 
different tack than they have been in the past. 


On page five, we come to some suggestions as to new 
directions and policy development that the OLRB might possibly 
take jaand othate frommourssstandpoint®itjewould ‘be desirable «that -it 
do-“so; 


One matter has to do with a reconsideration of past 
decisions. We, in fact, urge: that the board move in that 
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direction. Now we are aware, in making that Suggestion, that can 
work out in ways that are not entirely pleasing to ourselves and 
might even work out in ways that would disrupt the smooth 
functioning “OF “thé =board,sdndi sos what? wer tryM@toldomis ‘specify ron 
page six, about one third of the way down, almost halfway down, 
the particular circumstances in which we are proposing the board 
might move to a policy of periodic reconsideration. 


We attach sufficient importance to those specifications 
that--perhaps it might be well if I read you that one sentence: 


"Accordingly, we would urge the board to consider a policy 
of entertaining applications for the reconsideration of bargaining 
unit decisions under either of two circumtances: First, when 
policy has subsequently changed, therefore raising the problem of 
equity in regard to earlier decisions; and second, where it can be 
shown that the special circumstances which had led to a departure 
from general policy are no longer compelling." 


It is those two points, and those two points in particular, 
that we would suggest might perhaps govern ae policy of 
reconsideration on the part of the board. 


Later in that page, we come to our second item in the 
general area of new policy. We pick up the matter of managerial 
exclusions and the matter of supervisory units. 


We are urging more generally--not simply on our own 
behalf--that perhaps the Ontario board might follow the developing 
practice in other jurisdictions of taking a somewhat broader view 
of what is actually going on in the sphere of labour relations to 
recognize that the model of a closely organized structure with 
sharp separation between management and the rest no longer quite 
applies, at least in many places, and therefore that the board 
might take a somewhat looser view of where the dividing line is 
between management and nonmanagement. 


CME OM Soyo! 


More particularly we come in that section to the point about 
Supervisory units. Here is where our experience recently with the 
Trent decision puts us in mind of an application with respect to 
universities; that is, if it was indeed necessary or appropriate 
to separate the college heads from the faculty, which once again 
we’ ‘are’-very “unclear+-about and! "weOdre Ynotoésure iithati nthatetrs 
appropriate. None the less, the college heads would not be denied 
the right to the collective bargaining process if they were, let 
uS Say, Organized as a supervisory unit. 


We draw your attention to the practice and the decisions in 
other jurisdictions at the federal level and in Quebec and British 
Columbia’ ston! thet irather  sigqniftcant -<and; as M1 understand, 
imaginative use of the notion of supervisory units as a way of 
recognizing that the industrial world even has in effect undergone 
a certain amount of change from this period of sharp exclusive 
separation of management from the rest. 


We: "come '*on’" page .snine» too asa:numbersey of!) fmoressigeneral 
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considerations. I might say that these considerations arose out of 
Our own discussions and we have not come to any particular view of 
these matters. They are matters that are of interest and concern 
COLus 


What we are really doing in these few pages, which perhaps 
might be considered apart from the rest of the brief, is in effect 
to pass on to you some of the questions that arose in our own 
minds as we discussed the preparation of this brief and, in 
particular, we mentioned the question of the review of the act, 
that it may indeed be high time for that to occur. 


We take up the question of the adequacy of resources that 
have been provided to the OLRB and the question of the membership 
eemethem.boardad and, more particularly in that connectiongoothe 
question of how people get to be members of the board. But I 
should draw your attention, as we suggest on page 10, that in 
doing this we are perhaps less concerned about the OLRB than we 
are raising a question about agencies and boards in general, again 
arising out of our discussions. 


We conclude, as we began, by saying that on the whole we are 
very pleased. We think that the OLRB has for the most part made 
the right decisions with respect to faculty unions. They have made 
decisions that have not only made it possible for faculty unions 
to become certified, but have made it possible for faculty unions 
and their universities to meet in a very effective way within the 
general orbit of the labour relations board, but once again we do 
not want, as academics, to be seen as going overboard for one 
existing set of arrangements. 


We remind you in the conclusion of some of our 
qualifications, even though our general reaction is that of 
considerable satisfaction. Certainly I, and I am hoping more 
especially my colleagues, will be prepared to answer any questions 
or respond to any comments that you may have. Thank you. 


Mr SaiMancinit: Just a question concerning the supervisory 
units. Did I understand correctly in your brief and in your short 
comments that you felt that the board had not made any decisions 
or statements concerning the collective bargaining rights of 
supervisory units because they felt that they were not able to 
come together to form collective units? Is that the crux of your 
comment? 


Mr. Frumhartz: Our point is that, judging by the practice 
of other jurisdictions, the federal level and some _ other 
provinces, there is considerably greater scope for supervisory 
units that would therefore maintain as wide a net of eligibility 
for participation in certificatiom and the) collective bargaining 
process as possible. 


We are aware that some question has been raised about 
whether the board has the capability to do so under the act. Lia bs 
our view, aS we suggest on an earlier page, that in fact it does. 


Mr. Mancini: Whom would you classify as supervisory unit 
personnel at university level? Could you give us some examples? 
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Mr. 4Fronhkartzs I°Suppose, “just at) random,» I» could: takewan 
example from my own university. We have certain people called 
directors of institutes. Those are outside of the bargaining unit 
right now. It might make sense--it would give them access to the 
bargaining process--for them to be included. 


The case about Trent is another example; those college 
heads, we would think, are appropriately the sort of people, sort 
of middle management people, who are of course in some respects 
close to management but they are also faculty and they have 
interests in common with faculty. Moreover, their position is a 
position of perhaps two or three years; they continue to be 
faculty (they: returnstomthe positions Ofsibeingp facu btys bite simply 
does not seem appropriate for them to be outside of the whole 
process. 


Mr. Chairman: I have a couple of questions I would like to 
putisto yous First vofeal Penilethink cone: iofmthecthingssythet comma ttec 
would appreciate is that you probably represent a group of people 
who would not be thought of as a union in the traditional sense 
and represent a growing part of the population. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Only by some people. 


Mr. Chairman: The old idea that the union represents people 
who work with their hands in an identifiable work place is fast 
being-- 


Mr. Frumhartz: We do have the identifiable work place so 
fares 


Mr. Chairman:  %Youwseemmnovfto, fit -thewtradiittonaleniodes) of 
a union and of course the labour relations board is set up to deal 
with that very traditional idea of a union and whom they represent 
and the kind of resources that they have, and management and whom 
they represent and the kind of things which they have at their 
disposal. 


You have pointed out some areas that do not quite fit the 
eystemasvfall@ofe usieknow it@andenindéerstand sii titvrandachatessttsahand 
whether or not the labour relations board has been able to adjust. 
In part you are making an argument that they have shown some 
abilities to redefine roles and to clarify the situation. 


I did not. quite get) the, point of-dtsall.e«Are youjssatis£ied? 
Because you said on the one hand we are, because you have made 
some decisions which indicate that you do not always do it the way 
you have always done it; you have made some decisions which do; 
and on the other hand you really have not done that. Could you 
just elaborate on that a little bit for us? 


Mro. seCUumMaarce : Perhaps I will ask some of my associates 
Since I have, I think, just about spoken my piece on this. Perhaps 
they would add something here. 


Dr. Levesque: I think the one-word answer is, "Yes." I 
think we have raised two specific cases out of a large number of 
cases, Since you asked us what we thought. These two cases do not 
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Dut Pe *chevepaceern’’ One the twhower and lon al iveryuebargeitpart: ofm@ that 
whole the board has been flexible in its approach to our peculiar 
Or particular types of work place which, as you said, does not fit 
the standard mould but I am sure, as you are aware, neither do 
many of the other areas that are now becoming unionized. For 
example offices, banks; they do not fit the traditional mould of 
the UAW, for example, in the plant, or the Steelworkers. 


So in that sense, in our view, to date the board has been 
flexible. In some cases it has led the country in terms of its 
approach, its understanding and its ability to use the legislation 
tol-fit' what is a different typeof ‘work place,* but a» work’ place 
none the less. 


3:40 p.m. 


There are two cases which we are somewhat concerned about 
where there does not appear to be any reason either in the awards 
that’ we +can understand. For example, ‘at \the “Trent )case,. as’ il 
remember, the problem was that these college heads had supervisory 
functions over people who were not in the unit at all but which 
waS a very small part of their work. That did not make an awful 
lot of sense to us at that time. 


In terms of the Osgoode situation, the board admitted that 
they were employees like the rest of us but that, because of the 
history of the connection between Osgoode and York, they should be 
excluded. In that sense, that did not make a lot of sense to us at 
that particular time. Those are two cases out of a very large 
number of cases which, in our view, require some further look at. 
But on the whole, yes, we are satisfied. 


Mr. Chairman: So the litmus test is whether everybody back 
there recognizes what the name of the game is, who is management 
and who is not; the litmus test is, in your case, reasonably good. 
When I visit the gates of General Motors it is not hard to, tell 
Management from everybody else. Everybody has got a lunch bucket 
but the management guys always have a shirt and tie on. 


There “is ‘no difference that syow can ‘see externally. 
Internally, I am told, there are some differences which emerge 
from time to time. 


Mr. Ruston: That is not a fact anvwindsor. 


Mr. Chairman: Dot@ you hsfiindesthati i theréeasareigicomplicating 
factors in establishing that delineation of who is within the 
bargaining unit? For practical purposes, after this exercise has 
occurred and you have determined who will be excluded and who is 
inside, for you and the people you represent, are there continuing 
problems afterwards? 


Ones cofeiathe? sthinosim webemsedmitoiiwcunre kntos! whenseriienwes 
teaching--and they still have not resolved that argument of 
whether « teacherssliare aah haceuntons one not;prmanyime peoplesesecen 
uncomfortable to be classified in that role. I guess many of us 
have walked some unusual picket lines, even 10 years ago, to 
Suggest that this group of people would be outside on a sidewalk 
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with a placard around their neck would have been ridiculous but, 
none the less, the fact remains they are now doing such things. 
Does it work afterwards? Is it reasonable and satisfactory to have 
those people in what is loosely called a union context in dealing 
with groups like the labour relations board? Are you able to 
resolve your problems? 


Mr. Frumhartz: le thinkee:thes) svexperience eOfsecdndividual 
associations is somewhat variable when it comes under particular 
circumstances, but I think the short answer to your question is 
yes. This is the point that we intended to make from the very 
firstiypacge, shis mie sitogsthe Jcredit ofeethe xOLRB afrommthe miirst 
instance of faculty unionization in this country. 


To put it another way, from our standpoint, it made exactly 
the right decision right at the beginning, namely, that decision 
about departmental chairmen. But that has had the further effect 
within the framework of the collective bargaining process. It has 
permitted universities and their faculty associations at one and 
the same time to continue with the peculiar practices of academic 
freedom, if that deserves to be called that sort of practice, and 
all the rest that goes with it along with some of the realities, 
and some of the interactions and different interests that are a 
EVCULEe ) OL unionization and collective bargaining DOth wat 
universities and, of course, even more elsewhere. So the short 
answer is yes. 


Mr. Rose: I would like to say that in many respects the 
university faculty share a cross-section of attitudes not unlike 
other professionals. It seems to me that the dividing line, in 
terms of attitudes, is not between management and, let us say, the 
managed. I would say without hesitation that many faculty members 
who have some strong views about unionism, negative views, are 
includedy in bargainingw units, fjustsesaseithere. are: probably »some 
department chairmen or managers in universities who have strong 
views one way or the other. 


i think sithene point: athatd thevyisCanadiamemAssociations mot 
University Teachers, and most of ttee atfiddates) tiwhoit have 
certified, have pushed «for is the» notion’ that the criterion of 
community interest is campus life and have argued against 
fragmenting that in terms of segmenting different faculties, or 
different management "groups" such as college heads from that 
broader community of interest. 


I think that has been our main concern. I think the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has been particularly sensitive to that, 
with the two possible exceptions cited in the brief. 


MriosChairman: Form ‘example,sidoawould Stendoevtoso makes) :this 
distinction, that for purposes of collective bargaining there are 
a great many advantages for everybody out there who works at a job 
somewhere. It is relatively simple to have them go through the 
bargaining process. 


The fly in the ointment is after the bargaining process and 
the day to day stuff, the grievances, the status theingyuwnadel« of 
that. A number of people that I know have been in a bargaining 
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nit have been promoted to management. For purposes of determining 
how much they get paid it iS a nice relatively simple task. So 
that is no problem. 


What kills them is the after stuff fethatetheyvedre not justmea 
bargaining unit which, once every year or so, settles down and 
decides how much they are going to get but the next day about 
whether they are expected to toe the company line, whether they 
can handle a grievance, who gives the orders, who says you have to 
do this and somebody else says you cannot do that because the 
agreement says I have this right. Is that the area where your 
problems fall? Do you have no problems with that at all, or what? 


Dr ambevesque: I think we have the same problems that any 
union organization has. There are disagreements about what the 
collective agreement says because once every year or once every 
two years we did not do the job properly, or we misinterpreted 
each other. But I do not think we have any different problems from 
any other employee group that is attempting to deal with a 
grievance or a dispute. 


We have not had any special problems, if that is what you 
are asking, that I know of. I have been in both contexts, both the 
so-called traditional model, industrial model, which always 
escapes me when I try to find it, and the faculty bargaining unit. 


Le would) .saysethat.~ 1. do not -see sany. speciale problemssoif 
anything, in my view, the system works very effectively, in fact, 
better because everybody knows what the rights are and what their 
duties are in terms of the grievance procedure and in terms of the 
collective agreement. 


Mr. Chairman: So, in your sense, it has served to sharpen 
up grey areas, draw the lines clearer so that everyone understands 
what the other person's rights really are. You have not run into 
that kind of problem. 


Dirt Levesque: Having wrestled with putting LACULLEY 
procedures into contract language, the short answer is yes. 


Mr aol rumhartezej ag maght pjUStesay,yjeoO weGlat../0U .can.Sees iene 
sort of answer that we would be giving operating internally in the 
university in another sense. At my own university, for example, we 
have a number of unions and a number of bargaining units. If you 
compare the faculties which include professional librarians with 
that? of (they support “staff, it is an entirely separate. union and 
now / linked »with Canadian Union of. Public Employees, which 
previously was by itself. 


Our problems and their problems are, in some respects, very 
Similar. They are the problems of workers and their managers. In 
other respects, because faculty have a different kind of career, 
different kinds of work that they do, the problems are somewhat 
different. But I do not know that you can look at these two and 
say here are problems and here there are no problems. Obviously, 
as you know, it does not work that way. 


Mr. Chairman: When you go before the board in its 
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traditional form of having someone there appointed to represent 
unionized workers and someone there appointed to represent 
management and some third party who would blow a whistle every now 
and then, do you feel well represented in that situation that you 
would get a fair hearing? 


Mim -Freumbartzé Ron, you might be the only one who has 
appeared before a board. I certainly have not. 


Dr. Levesque: On the basis of what we have said, I think, 
yes, we feel we have got a fair hearing. If you are asking us 
another question, that is, would we like to have, from time to 
time, representation as a union rep on one of those boards, again, 
the answer to that would be yes. 


34°50 “pie: 


Mrio Chairman? | (Domyou vruneintolvar pré@blem which has+comefito 
my attention on more than one occasion now of people who, in the 
very traditional sense, would have been thought of as management 
people, middle management probably is more accurate, putting 
themselves together with a bargaining unit, and having difficulty 
relating to other bargaining units? 


In’ yours "situations your swill Shave other? bargainingaounits 
working in the same work place. Has that posed much of a problem 
for you? 


Mr. Frumhartz: The other bargaining units? 

Mr. Chatrmans: “Yes. | 

Mr. Frumhartz: Having a number of bargaining units? 
Mrs "Chavremans © Yes? 


Mr. Frumhartz: I do not know that--again speaking for my own 
university, I do not know that has been a serious problem. Or to 
put it another way, and this may not be the place to make this 
point, if the university had more money, we would have fewer 
differences among the bargaining units. 


Mr. Chairman: It is a matter of some interest to me because 
it would be my guess that the future is going to see more people 
involved in adopting a bargaining process, joining a bargaining 
unit) "and she-am™ Hot" “terribly Pclearttehat o-thewiontar io o/habour 
Relations Board is equipped to handle that. I am not awfully sure 
that anybody else is either, including those people who very much 
want to get into bargaining units, because I find some rather 
PICeresting conrigcts in-there. 


On the one hand, they want the ability to bargain freely, 
openly, and collectively. On the other hand, they do not want to 
have any association with anybody else. They want the very best of 
the collective bargaining process without any of the collectivity 
Or normal union activities that everybody else has to get. I can 
think of a number of examples of that. 
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You are rather giving me an optimistic perspective today 
that it has been your experience that the board can adapt to that 
and the people who you represent are reasonably satisfied with the 
process. 


Any further questions? 


Mr. Eichmanis: I was wondering if you could expand, from 
your remarkS on page Six, when you asked us to look at that 
sentence, "Accordingly, we would urge the board to consider a 
pPolwcy. Of ~enterraining “applications for the, mireconsideration.<.. 
first, when policy has subsequently changed..." 


I am wondering if you could elaborate more on whose policy 
GintGeuetos) 1S thicetthe. board's, policy “you “are talking about has 
changed? 


Mr. Frumhartz: Yes. The board's, yes. 


Mr. Eichmanis: I see. Are you asking for a formal process? 
Under legislation now, as I understand it, there are opportunities 
for the board to make reconsiderations of cases. 


Mr Frumhartz: I think it was the view of some of the 
members of the group who prepared this that perhaps the board 
should commit itself to a more regular--I will not say an 
instance-by-instance process, but a more regular process of 
review, sort of to stand back and to look at its own decisions as 
they have evolved, and the consistency of those decisions. 


It may therefore be that from time to time, and we would 
certainly hope it is not more often than that, the board, in this 
process, would come to see that however it happens, the drift of 
its more current decisions was opening up a new view of labour 
relations. It might therefore look back and reconsider some of the 
Garlier decisions, in effect to bring them into line in the 
interests of equity of treatment of people who are similarly 
Situated. 


Mr. Eichmanis: Are you suggesting that they would overturn 
their previous decision after a number of years of-- 


Mr. Frumhartz: I do not know that any of us has thought of 
how it would actually work, but, yes, I suppose there would be 
cases, probably very few, but there would be cases where the board 
would find itself saying, "We want to reconsider this," and would 
undoubtedly call upon the parties involved to enter into this 
process with them. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for appearing here this 
afternoon. 


The next presentation is from the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. We have a small problem here in that one of the people 
from this delegation has to leave very shortly. I have had a 
request to test the waters to see if we could perhaps hear this 
presentation tomorrow morning. 
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Does the committee have any feeling on that? It is a matter 
of convenience to the people we have invited to provide 
testimony. 

Interjection: Which group was that? 

Mr. Chairman: It is from the Ontario Federation of Labour. 
It would appear, because tomorrow, all day, we had scheduled for 
the labour relations board. 


Interjection. 


MrociMeeDaviason: I would suggest we accommodate them and 
listen to them tomorrow morning. 


Mr.Chairman: Are we agreed? 

Mr. sterling: Ilfptheya cannot ‘dori tpetodaysy thaviis dane: 

Mr. Chairman: Okay. The committee stands adjourned until 
10, and we will pick it up with the presentation of the Ontario 


Federation of Labour. 


The committee adjourned at 3:56 p.m. 
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REVIEW OF ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
(continued) 


Mr. Chavrian: The committee will come to order. The 
presentation. this morning. is. from the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. Mr. Peacock, you are familiar with the procedure of 
Swearing in witnesses this time around. Would you introduce them 
and then, as we have the introductions, we will do the swearing 
in. 


Mr. Peacock: Yoo pMY wu Couairmans. sor my might js -Helen 
O'Regan, national representative of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees. 


H. Peacock, affirmed. 
H. O'Regan, sworn. 


Mr. Peacock: On my left is Mr. Bert Munro, the assistant to 
the national director of the United Steel Workers of America. 


A.H. Munro, Sworn. 


Mri Peacock: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first may we thank you for the opportunity to appear and also 
thank you for your kind consideration yesterday in accommodating 
Our own appointment difficulties at the end of the day. 


Seconaly; Li would. like. ©o convey iO. you the) reqrets Of) Our 
president and secretary-treasurer, Cliff Pilkey and Terry Meagher 
who would have wished to be here for this submission but are 
attending a meeting of our executive board in Ottawa yesterday and 
today. 


The clerk, Mr. White, has two items, actually three, for 
distribution. One is a two-page set of points for discussion in 
which we tried to highlight the matters raised in the text of our 
Submission. The third item is a policy statement adopted by our 
1978 convention on labour relations reform. I take it that you 
prefer we not read the main text of the submission. Perhaps we 
could use the paper entitled, Points for Discussion, . ana -. can 
refer to our text as we go along. 


First, we would like to echo the submission made to you 
yesterday by the Ontario Contederation Of “University Faculty 
Associations that it is timely that the Legislature undertake a 
comprehensive review of the act. The last set of major amendments 
respecting the nonconstruction sector were proclaimed in 1975, and 
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were certainly considerable in the extent to which they amended 
Ghie act. 


On November 1, 1979, the federation and the large number of 
representatives of its affiliates submitted to the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) and the Minister of Labour (Mr. Elgie) a set of proposals, 
about 17 in number, calling for such a comprehensive review of the 
act. I believe that document has been circulated to you also. It 
is the green-covered submission. 


Me eM eeDavidson: “SlSsvthisathe one? 


Mr. Peacock: Yes, that is the covered page, Mr. Davidson. 
So to raise some matters with you I have selected some which are 
in the submission of November 1, and others which we think, in 
regard to the “procedure of “the” board, “could “be “raised? directly 
with you today. 


First of all, the matter of employer retaliation against 
employees exercising their right to form a trade union is one that 
is causing us a great deal of difficulty. The employer acts first 
in dismissal or taking other disciplinary action such as 
reassignment, transfer, et cetera, against a worker. When the 
employer wishes to oppose the formation of the trade union, the 
employee and the trade union must then react to that by the filing 
of a complaint with the board alieging that the employer has 
violated the rights of the worker and asking for reinstatement and 
compensation. 


We have said on a number of occasions that notwithstanding 
the board's best efforts to expedite a hearing in the settlement 
of complaints of dismissal for union activity, the Only remedy 
that really will work to protect the worker from loss of income, 
to protect against the intimidating or chilling effect that such 
dismissals have on an organizing drive, is to amend the 
legislation to require the employer to reinstate any employee whom 
it is alleged has been dismissed for union aClLivity JOr for .otner 
exercise of rights under the act until such time as the board 
itself determines whether, indeed, the employer had just and 
sufficient cause for that action. We do not think this would mean 
a great deal of delay because it would be in the employer's 
interést at that point. to expedite a hearing. 


We would. Dut. in, “at this point, if) we may, a comment on 
Submissions made to you yesterday complaining of the reverse onus 
that is now found in section 79(4)(a) of the act which was Otiteeii 
in 1975. You heard a great deal about that from employer 
representatives yesterday. We would ask you to look Closely at 
that argument. 


The employer does not come to board presumed to be guilty 
when faced with such a charge. The employer comes to the board in 
the position of having to go first because the employer knows the 
reasons why the employee was fired, or otherwise dealt with. What 
frustrated us totally in the pre-1975 picture, before this reverse 
OnuS was enacted, is that we had to make the case, and we were the 
ones who were in the dark as to the employer's motives in 
dismissing the employee. 
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That is the basis for the change. We had great difficulty in 
establishing the employer's motive as being an anti-union motive 
and not a legitimate cause for dismissal or other action. I can 
give you one of the absurd extents to which, even under the 
present provision, you can find yourself. 


In an organizing campaign in which I was involved with a 
newspaper employer in the city of Toronto, one of the employees, 
who waS in a somewhat quasSi-Supervisory role, was dismissed, 
according to the employer, because the supervisor had failed to 
get rid of a newspaper carrier whose squeaky wagon was waking up 
customers in the morning as he went around delivering his papers. 
They accepted that as cause and we lost our complaint. So this 
employee, who was our leading organizer in that department, was 
dismissed. 


Mr. pChatrman: The board held that the squeaky wagon was 
just cause? 


Mr. Peacock: That was one of the grounds the employer gave 
for acting to dismiss the employee: lateness; failing to phone in; 
and a couple of other matters. 


Mr. Chairman: Ths has been established now as a 
precedent. 


Mrae Peacock:)reNOgel would noticsay that, Mr... Chairman. From 
then on we have referred to it as "the squeaky wagon case." 


Mr. Chairman: Not one of their more distinguished moments. 


MreeiPeacock:" 4fputhithateincges sanwiblustratron cof itherextent 
to which the employer is protected, in a sense, in the exercise of 
its managerial functions in determining whether it is going to 
retain someone in employment during an organizing drive. 


Mr. Sterling: One of the whole problems I find in all of 
this is that it seems to be a very adversarial approach in terms 
of theiwhole,-deal;) theworganizing of the union in the plant, the 
eertificationsandwallsthe /rest«of dt. There: does not. seem to be 
anything democratic about it. 


For instance, I know how human nature is; if you are asked 
to sign a card you may be intimidated by one side or the other 
side, depending on whatever you might feel on that. The question 
of whether you are coming to a decision based on what you think 
the union might be able to do for you and, on the other hand, why 
you should not have a union, why it is not necessary to have a 
union in that case, never seems to come to the fore. 


In other words, where is the process where a guy can get the 
facts and make a decision? I think the firing and the reverse onus 
all sort of evolve out of the major problem and it seems to be 
very undemocratic. 


Mr. Peacock: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might call on one of 
my colleagues to respond to Mr. Sterling's remarks but, before Il 
do so, may I suggest to the committee that it ask the board when 
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it appears about the number of instances in which union membership 
evidence has been invalidated because of coercion or any other 
lrregularity. I am sure they can give you that kind of record. 


Io*could’ draw your attention (tol "pagel two’ of fouricbriei,siche 
main text, which very briefly, of course, describes the board's 
processes of inquiry. I understand you are speaking about the way 
employees obtain information. 


Mr. Sterling: What I am asking is do» you generally agree 
with the way the process goes on now in terms of certification and 
Organization? We heard the manufacturers say yesterday that they 
wouldcbe willingonf ,yisay;eyou «got)25 perk ‘cent asMlongs-as; it wasta 
secret ballot. I think there was also a plea by an earlier group, 
a contracting association, that they would like the employee to 
get some kind of knowledge of what in fact he was voting for or 
voting against. 


The process seems to operate on rumours basically, one side 
saying these guys are good and one side saying these guys are bad. 
It just does not seem like there is a decision that can be made by 
the worker as to ‘whether *it is °good “ormbad. 


Mr. Peacock: Perhaps Mr. Munro would comment. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, to answer a number of questions 
that you have asked, and I will try to deal with them; your first 
question was are we pleased with the way the process works now, 
and I think the answer to that has to be no, we are not. 


I think that the trade union movement in Ontario believes 
that the relationship between workers who are unorganized and any 
union that wishes to organize them is a situation where that union 
has a responsibility to express its views to the work force and 
encourage them to join a union so that they may become organized. 
I see no place for the employer in that relationship. 


LOS30 tax me 


The employer in Ontario seems to believe that he is the 
guardian of his employees' rights rather than the employee. He 
believes very firmly that at a certification hearing the union and 
whatever it has to do to establish its bona fides presents its 
case to a board who has the responsibility to go through the cards 
to determine whether there is legitimacy in them, and it does that 
very, very thoroughly, I may add. I see no place for the employer 
in that exercise. 


The employer ought to be required to attend a hearing to 
give the board essential information as to its work force, who 
works there, what their names are, specimen signatures for the 
purpose of the board checking the validity of the cards, but 
further than that the union has exercised its obbDi getiion aim 
advising the employee of the employer of all of what a union might 
mean. That has nothing to do with the certification process. 


The act provides that the employees have the right to 7FoOin wa 
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Gi2on. ONOtHind “ily that’ rignt’ ought “to” involve’ the” employee's 
employer. 


Mee Seer tings 1} Cannot accepe that. In my ‘particular riding 
I have companies that are genuinely interested in the welfare of 
their employees, companies that have been there over 100 
years--the Canada Starch Company Limited, who have a very good 
working relationship with their union now. 


I just cannot accept that the employer who has worked with 
these people for a long time before the union comes into it, which 
is a foreign body in many cases, would not have some kind of 
advocacy role in the whole area. You are divorcing the worker 
Botally from’ the employer.” You “are “saying “the ~employee “and “the 
employer have nothing in common. 


Mr Munro: In exactly the same way as the employer divorces 
himself from his employees. The employee has absolutely no 
function in the running of that business, the decisions that are 
made with regard to that business, the product they will produce, 
where they will produce it, how many people will be employed, for 
how long. That is the other side of the coin. 


This act provides that employees have a free right to choose 
srabarcaimimaonagent 1of their: ‘choices “PeVought not! tosbe-“marredmpy 
employer interference which it amounts to. When the employer 
interferes in that process, albeit well intentioned at times, then 
he ought not) eto Abe permitted’ to dowthat. °That is our? position in 
answer to your first question, are we happy with the situation. 


Mr. Sterling: Who brings the other side of the argument to 
the worker? 

Mek PPeMunr os The #worker “ought’ to~emake “a “deciston-*Tor 
himself. 


Moto tering: b “mean is union one better than union two? 


Mr. Munro: Then why should it be the employer, why not the 
church, why not his member of Parliament? 


MreeSterling: ~ Maybe’ it “shouldwbe- 


MrAm Munro: But why should it be? That is interference, we 
believe. 


Whether you agree with usS or not, we believe that the 
employee has an obligation to make his mind up and the union has 
an obligation to try to persuade him of the value Ole *yoOuningeed 
inion’ tol ‘bargain tor “his ‘or’°her rights "with “the employer. The 
employer's usual ulterior motive is not to have a union so that 
there will be no one bargaining on behalf of the group of 
employees. Siniseimakes Ttuaw tittle™easier “foros the employer as a 
rule. 


Mr. Sterling: He is losing a piece of control that he has 
and generally speaking, whether it be polgtiessorwanyeather: King 
of endeavour, people like to have control. 
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But. whats les am.concerned.. aboutus Sa What Sas DeSEeetOn ute 
worker,. be.it»that sunionsor ,another.union. ofawhatever. dasiistudo 
not see the process as being successful in that end. What you are 
Saying now is that you would even take that to a more exaggerated 
stage whereby there would be no opposing or alternative argument 
placed before the worker, but would you have the government 
place-=- 


Mr MUnEO: If the government chose to do that, I would 
prefer that to the employer doing it. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Could I have a supplementary? 


We were left with the impression, in listening to some of 
the evidence yesterday, that somehow or other the employer did not 
have the right to communicate with workers during a certification 
process in terms of disseminating information, but I do not 
belteve,. that. is... true. I... believe _-that.. they . .carr Pies aCG, 
communicate with the employees and they have, in fact, been known 
fOusmail out -letters. and), various. others «things» tog the » employees 
indicating as to why they do not feel a union is necessary. Now is 
that common practice, to your knowledge? 


Mrs. Munro. Dtiis.fainly. .common .practicéstor, companies, when 
Bheyasdiscover™ Chat sae,union cis. organizing, bts,.employees,.u Or 
Sometimes they discover it when they are notified by the board 
that an application for certification has been made. It is quite 
common for them to close the plant and have a closed meeting with 
all of the employees in the cafeteria during working hours. There 
is nothing illegal or in contravention of the act, as it sits at 
the moment, that says that is not permissible. 


There w2Saa fCine«dline, .thatathey «musty toes:up. to .instermses.or 
their freedom of speech, but that is a fine line that can be 
fairly well orchestrated and has been, and is usually orchestrated 
in a fashion that--and if you read the board's decisions in this 
regard,, you will .find,a.fairly.fine .consistent .patternsto.it all, 
where they bring the employees in; shut the machines down at three 
o'clock rather than four; bring them into a cafeteria: the manager 
will have the lawyer of the corporation there; he will hand out a 
Prepared statement to two or three of the people in order that 
when it eventually comes to the board, that there is a record of 
what he actually said. 


So he is toeing hard up to the line over which he cannot Joy, 
but he is interfering with their rights as the act now iisp-butvat 
is very common for the employer to communicate with employees and 
express their concerns. They cannot threaten; they cannot coerce; 
they cannot say that they are going to close the plantsdiise the 
union is certified. These are things they cannot Say, soutelt wis 
quite common for them to communicate. 


Mr. M. Davidson: That holds true for the union also. 


Mies MUN Oc hats tries, 
Mr. M. Davidson: Now in your experience in the labour 


movement, have you ever found it possible to organize a PiuLant.0Ore a 
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group of workers who did not want to be organized or felt it was 
unnecessary to be organized? 


Mr. Munro: Never, to my knowledge. I do not know how they 
would sign a card and pay the required dollar. 


Mis ther Dav rTaSOR: Now there have been indications that 
somehow or other trade union organizers go into various locations, 
and through means outside of the law, I would suspect, that the 
reference was being made, somehow or other force people into 
joining a union. Has that ever been your experience? 


Mr. Munro: I am sure there are cases where that has been 
proven, and the case is thrown out by the board. The board is so 
strict with regard to the manner in which workers are organized, 
the scrutinysacthati Chey sputrine -cardseto, tf there +s" any “hint of 
wrongdoing, if someone suggests that a dollar was not collected or 
that it was borrowed from someone else. There are many cases on 
record where the board has taken such a hard line, and very often 
we believe on someone who is not a professional organizer, but we 
are supposed to make them a professional organizer before they 
organize. 


i, aminot «arguing! orvquarrelling with. the board's scrutiny of 
Cardstainthinknzat ce oproper, "buat 1s “so -completemandstotalwthat 
if there is ever any hint that there is any wrongdoing in an 
organizing drive that case is finished. You might get one card 
where someone alleges that they did not pay their dollar, or it 
Was mocatheirWdollar thatthe they ™paldys and ait “that™ organizer’ *has 
signed 50 cards, usually all of those 50 cards are discarded. 


TO<s40ea.m 


rivemen sie thevtekindyY of scrutiny =the boards puts’ ethes<cards 
Cheougnyeandtivan not@quarrelling# with ae but for’ ‘there stovbe the 
allegation that there is’coercion," that ‘there’ are ‘threats,  1f that 
comes before the board, the case is finished. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I would expect that if this were the case, 
that the employees have felt that they had been coerced into 
sagnang yamcard sore antimidated) tinto “signing a ‘card, one’ of Sthe 
first things they would do would be to raise the issue, and that 
Matter would then appear before the board. At least that has been 
my experience in working with the union. 


Mr. Peacock: The committee has expressed some interest, Mr. 
Chairman, in votes. Mr. Sterling just referred to the submissions 
made yesterday by the Ontario chamber and the Canadian 
Manufacturers' Association calling for a vote in every case where 
a minimum number of application cards could be submitted. 


The act already deals with that proposition. It has been 
rejected. In’ “section 7(a), which was enacted ~in 1975, the board 
was given the power to disregard the result of a representation 
vote where the employer's interference was such as to virtually 
intimidate the employees out of their right to choose, and that 
happened. That provision went into the act because votes cannot be 


insulated. Even votes cannot be insulated from employer 
interference. 


The Dylex case is perhaps the most notorious of those. That 
employer iS now awaiting a triai date. 


Mr.) «sMancinis Are these votes Supervised or are they 
(inaudible) ? 


Miia ee Cacock: Oh yes. Each of those representation votes, 
where the card count-- 


Mi. eign Whee BACON omy. 1onorance,. but al findwis Gdiftficule 
to see any undue influence from either side when a person can go 
mntOssa ~CUDLCLemawanLohuiswblocked.solf prandkiunsithe «secrecy. dla this 
area of space, mark as he so chooses, because we do that on a 
regular bas See LOGY, Ouran Muni cipal .Jselections, GUE. province Lal. 
elections and our federal elections-- 


Mr .eePeaCock oMra, Mancini, =l camesune, (you are not suggesting 
that election campaign periods for the Ontario Legislature are of 
one day's duration, I wish they were. There is obviously a 
campaign period preceding the vote-- 


Mr. Mancini: There is one day to vote. You cannot vote over 
a weekend. 


Mr..# (Peacock: TREY Capyl Sov’ DEELOG a Of 1.2. .hOULS*mcChene. iS ala 
blackout, period, but prior to that there is.a-campaign period .in 
which) = theesitrade,. union s7and..employer’.:communicate..i withes.the 
constituents about the vote, and what the employer says during 
that period can have a very great deal of influence. 


The work place is not a democratic society. You  gorsthere 
because you have to obey the employer, you have to appear on time 
Or you get docked. If you are insubordinate to your foreman, you 
get fired. There is absolutely no equality. 


Mr. a Mancinis How can you have more protection the other 
way? I am not saying that we should have a vote in every case, but 
iedo noc sseemsatoube gablewto, follow youdwhem youvsay -that,. aukecithe 
other way, by selling cards for a dollar, the employee can feel 
more free. 


iy Cannot iseeinthate /Ileknow avsloti soft «people |whoswoulda.rather 
OOnvEs «by i therivote,) sochthat wtheyeicould, kKeepesthein privacy te 
themselves or they keep their decision to themselves, and then we 
have a collective decision made, which is then made public. I 
think through the collectivity we have a strong organization. I am 
Sure you agree. That is what trade unions are all about, I think, 
of, the strengths .of..collectivity., 


Mr. »Peacock: If the board's experience had been that the 
privacy of the ballot box in the representation vote could 
guarantee the freedom of choice, then we would not have section 
7(a) in the Labour Relations Act. 


h. anocer Lings But surely what we are talking about--you 
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keep going back to the existing philosophy in relation to this 
thing, and what I think the Canadian Manufacturers' Association 
said yesterday. The dollar or the two dollars is a hamper to the 
union organizer and they were willing to concede that maybe it is 
Nseless+ -thac all “ltetdoes wsrcause a’ cthornvVamethe #sidewofsthe 
union and the union organizer. 


They were willing to say, "Maybe we will agree to forgo that 
you! have’ to collect a dollar." They seem toy be quite open. They 
say, “Instead of 45 per cent, we would consider something like 25 
per cent. If you get 25 per cent, you can have your vote." 


They seem to be quite open to some kind of a democratic 
process. But I read you-- 


Mrs Peacock:*\ Ihamesorny;7 emr-eoverling-- 
Mr. Sterling: Or what they view as a democratic process. 
Mr. Peacock: I fail to see why my visit to a worker in his 


home, sometimes with his wife present, or the spouse if I am 
visiting a female employee, and talking union to that person is 
any less democratic, in obtaining their Yconsent’* voluntarily “co 
sign an application for me to represent them as their collective 
bargaining agent. They pay a dollar or $5 now at the Canada Labour 
Board tas alsfinanciabeconsideration “Citi asy-noti ljust--h 1think* tie 
theory of the payment of the dollar or the $5 is that it is not 
just? a icasual decision,’ ‘Sure, there Wsynot much; weight (to ra) dollar 
any more, but why is that any less democratic? 


Mr. Sterling: Because I can tell you 40 per cent of the 
people in my riding last time voted against me. But when I was 
campaigning, I only counted three people in the whole riding who 
told me they were not going to vote for me. It is the same thing 
when you go in and have them sign a card. After the election Il 
think those three people said they did vote for me, incidentally. 


Mr. Peacock: I would suggest that our authorization card is 
a lot more’ democratic and explicit of the authority 1, as a voter, 
or a worker, am conveying to my trade union representatives than 
the voters of Carleton-Grenville convey to you by putting an X 
beside your name. Because two things are said on that application 
card. "I designate you as my collective bargaining agent; and I 
hereby make application for membership in your union." 


If those two statements on an application card are not clear 
enough about what a person is getting involved with in a very-- 


Mr, Mancini: You accepted the people's decision back in 
1967, did you? 


Mr. Sterling: Even if you had 55 per cent or whatever, then 
why would you not agree to a secret vote at that time, Hilfe he tess 
the case? If you have commitment of 50 per cent, if you want to 
get commitment of 50 per cent, then why WOUTG.syou “not sageees tCoua 
secret ballot at that point in time? Would that be agreeable? You 
have it confirmed, you have it in your pocket anyway. 
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Mrgu-Munres Whopeaisieiites thatwwantseyehoes Vote eich che 
enpLlovervesl sams backs tOsswhat:nl~ Saladwbebore. lt 4iS. none .0L, une 
employer's business. 


MragRustonswyougane wrong thene, siryg, not (inaudible)... 


Mr. Munro: It is only employer's representatives who have 
made that case. 


Mr x0 MANCINI: .bt. 1S not trues: My. Vsistéeriis -aamenberw obna 
local of the UAW in Windsor, and because of certain things that 
had gone on in the plant where she was working, when they became 
unionized she felt it would have been better for her to have a 
secret ballot. I have ‘other constituents. who iwork -for, relatives 
and they want to form trade unions, but because of that particular 
relationship,» they wantsethes secrets,.ballotysjust..so. things go 
smoothly. 


These people want to join trade unions. The last thing we 
would want to stop is the formation of trade unions. But you also 
have to consider that there are many people in certain 
Circumstances who, after the trade union is formed, ensure that 
their--how would you say it? 


Mr. Peacock: thein -.bLoyaltys, to @eheir scemp lover 1swese we 
obvious. 


Mr .oMunEro cs, And» ifs.they sdowwotyiwant ~a+ union; i they: Gdo4mot 
signa card. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Perhaps we can clear this up. Is there, 
Orne atheswsepple cations tons “certifications a place where’ the 
representative of the employees--can they request a vote be held 
no matter the number of cards they have shown? In other words, can 
they ask that a vote be held? 

Mr. Peacock: I have never heard of such a (inaudible). 

Mr aMunroOsge Onvanwapplicatronjcard *tom)oingarunion : 

Mri oVicenChairman: «No, jan. -appliicationiefor acertification,.by 
employees,. beyitya gerade -unionz sor Man sinephant Gorganization, or 
whatever. Is there not on that form a place that you can request a 
pre-hearing vote, or a-- 

Mr. Munro: A pre-hearing vote, yes. 

Mr. Peacocks The union “asks forlit. 


Mr. Munro: The union ‘can task iforPmit arvtThe Unionucan a sk Léor 
a pre-hearing vote. 


£0250... ms 
Miaw Vrce-Chairmans. Thatwiser ight, in any circumstance? 


Mr. Munros..in any«circumstance. 


sgh 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: So there are provisions that a vote can 
be requested by the employees' representative if the employees so 
desire? 


Mr. Munro: Tate rse Lagncter ena vigetting | backs (to: fhe port 
made by the CMA yesterday that they would accept 20-25 per cent. 
Sure they would. They would accept 10 per cent. Any union that 
applied for certification that was only able to sign up 20 per 
cent, would never be certified. They would never win a vote. It is 
nice and easy to say, "Give us a vote with 20 per cent." But if we 
could only sign up 20 per cent of the work force, we would be 
insane to apply for a vote. 


Mr. Mancini: What about campaign period? 


Mr. Munro: There is no campaign period when you are 
organizing. There is no campaign period. 


Mr. Mancini: Then I must have: it all mixed up, because from 
what I am told the way organizing goes, a certain individual goes 
to a group of workers and says: "I represent so-and-so. Would you 
like to be represented by a trade union." 


Me. tMunco s Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: Somebody says, "Could you please explain this 
fommey and what (you sare, gJorng “to .do eror=mer" et cetera. Then” Tram 
told that the individual explains to the workers exactly what 
things the union can do) for that group of people collectively. Now 
to me that is certainly is a campaign period. 


Mr. MunrosecYesypebutihbt, te anet a fixed iperiod. It becomessa 
period once it iS over. 


Mr’? Mancini: ~*No, \i°*think™ you “should” have’"as much “time “as 
you need to organize it. 


Mr. Munro: But unlike a political campaign, when you know 
when the election is and you know when the vote is, you have a 
period then you had better work and get it done by that time. If 
we “Syere*? Grganizing’°? tan’? unorganized? ‘planty* we! can” make ©"an 
application tomorrow, or next month, or the month after. So there 
is no fixed period. 


Mr. Mancini: That is one of the benefits. 
MrifeMunro:eethat rs right. 


Mr. Mancini: That is one of the benefits because you do not 
have a fixed time period to cut you off. Trade union organizing is 
an ongoing thing which has to continue to go on and on. 


Mr. Munro: And if you were only able to sign up 25 per cent 
of the work force, do you believe that it would be in our 
interests to waste the board's time making an application for 
certification that involved a vote and put everyone to the expense 
of that vote when we only have 25 per cent support? We do not 
believe that we would be doing anyone any favour doing that. 
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Mr... Misi Davidson: Do you not, in essence, have a fixed 
perwodyunder githestact igivenyw thatsecne. candserare. ont yanooodu Lonard 
period of one year? 


Mr. Munro: Yes, we have that fixed period. The cards become 
stale. 


MrawManciniss Yougcam.start.again. 


Mre Munro: ~The) card) becomes»: stale after) a, period. Ltr is not 
a very short period. 


Mr. M2 Davidson: It is easy for those who have never been 
involved in an organizing campaign to laugh, let me assure you. If 
you get into’ a plant=-- 


Mr. Mancini: There is. nobody laughing, Mr. Davidson,. and I 
resent you saying something like that. 


MrieM eee DAVEASON : --of 1,300 or 1,400 employees, your time 
iG taken, upsyeyou, Ccannots go. intoethewplantwand organize ithem-e:L taxis 
absolutely necessary that you either meet them in small groups 
somewhere, or go knocking on doors. If you have 1,400 employees 
and=scry to ‘Knock. on that many doors, it. jJustvissnot easy. 


Mr. Soterling: .Thep,areasthat.1 find, objection .to.is you talk 
about the union as being the employees' representative at that 
point in time, and they are not. 


Mr. Munro: I have never Said that, sir, nor. have, implied 
that. 


Mrs Sterling: YOU ¢-are!- Saying) ethaGesvow ~anemecqotnc, mand 
campaigning for these people. I do not give a hoot for the union, 
Or edo mob give vavhoot. for they company. «All i .want, to~know is 
what is best for those employees. 


I am having difficulty with the arguments and the rules as 
they; are set qup,, iny finding that,at isc atdemocratics process. Maybe 
what you should do is--I agree; if you could only get 25 per cent 
and sou) hadavtried fore.100° per-cent;,;,then, -you..wouldebe foolish ito 
CCmanCecryeatoO .ceritity tha tepanticulareplanky | Lethinkiwthats wold. abe 
Loolwush. 


But on the other hand, maybe the rules should be changed so 
that there would be an interim period between the time you get 25 
per cent and the other to open up the employees, to let you talk 
to then ,aboutowhat,itinufact,eyou ‘cantdo for them-~bikewise, the 
employer, or some other person, can explain to them the down sides 
of organization, or what another union might be able to do for 
them. 


In other words, where does the employee really get the free 
choice? 


Mr ...Peacock: From his fellow employees, Mr. Sterling. The 
most successful organizing campaign a union can have is. when 
workers of the employer come to you and say, "I want to join a 
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NYLON; ape evyouyein (curn ,ecay “CO chem, . Are you-wiAlling—to-Nnelp: 
If that employee says, "Yes," you then give him the constitution 
of the union, the leaflets, copies of collective agreements that 
are typical of their employer's industry, and that person goes 
back and sells his fellow workers. You cannot do it any other 
way. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Peacock, you were interrupted in the 
process of going through your presentation. 


Mr. Peacock: Yes. 


Mr. Sterling: Sorry about that. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps we might let him continue to go 
Enrough ve. 


Mr. Peacock: We had anticipated we would try to deal with 
these one at a time. 


Mr. Chairman: It is a very stimulating discussion. 


Mr ‘Peacock: While we are in the area, the second point 
that we have raised deals with petitions. It is part of this 
representation process. Interestingly enough, it was referred to 
yesterday by the spokesperson for the Ontario chamber as a 
"festering problem," and indeed it is. 


Bente eGas'?l think Mrs = ManeinYewas Yreterring to "a “s¥tuation 
earlier, a way in which employees make a declaration of their 
loyalty to the employer, and nothing else. They have’ made a 
decision. An employee who signs a petition opposing union 
certification has made a decision, and that decision is to side 
with the employer. Fair enough. 

Interjection. 

Mr. Peacock: NO #25) Mam 4 Savings what inkour judgement? a 
Detition® ‘Serves: “toYdo es teerccrvecm=ero sal Vrce=r thes group of 
employees. 

Mr. Mancini: (Inaudible) petitions. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we let him get it on and then we will 
ask the questions? 


Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: No, he is speaking to the chair. Mr. Peacock 
is well aware of parliamentary procedure and always addresses the 
ehatr. 

Mr. Peacock: I was speaking to Mr. Mancini too. 


Mr. Mancini: (Inaudible) Mr. Peacock knows that. 


hire) cCiaarman-: ~. thought so. 
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Mr. Peacock: We have made reference to the impact petitions 
can, -haves on the. difficulties,  \the.eriones ato, achieverrva terror 
agreement at pages seven and eight of our November 1 submission to 
the minister. 


Moving on to point three, first agreement arbitration. 
Members of the committee will, of course, be aware that Bill 89 
recently enacted a position for the checkoff of dues by all 
employees. "On the application of the trade union that such 
provision be included in the collective agreement." 


We are not sure, as yet, whether any trend has developed in 
that regard to indicate employer acceptance of the requirement. 
Thee figures of (they Minystry: of; “babour, scontinwe ito sshow waritair ly 
large number of strikes under way for first agreements. There were 
Zi aS Or May 6. 1,00 not have a-fLigure tor a later-date- 


At the end of the fiscal year, I believe, there were 17 
Strikes for first agreements out of a total of 88 under way at the 
time. We say that the policy of trying to eliminate roadblocks to 
the establishment of a collective bargaining relationship may yet 
require vesting the board with power to settle the terms of the 
first collective agreement. 


IneetWOssOCher JurmusSdicticons sateleast..britisch.~Ccolumbiaesand 
Quebec, both the checkoff and the board's power to settle the 
terms of a collective agreement go hand-in-hand. We have only the 
Cnem Oli cya uSt puthineiplace-.at this; in. Ontario. “1b (will pause 
there for any comments. 


Mr. Chairman: Why don't we just try EO. LOL], £igece lon 
through, this? 


Mr .esPeacock: Our’ fourth submissionveto:.vyow,is ethat.thewban 
on strikes and the substitution of a compulsory, final and binding 
grievance arbitration system is under considerable strain, that 
particular policy, because of the large number of plant closings 
andas.othen> “Kinds, sofmschanges isthatervanirscematrommacthere so-balled 
"deindustrialization process" in.-this province. 


We are prohibited from bargaining collectively on 
Substantial changes that occur during the term of the agreement 
that affect job security. All we are simply able to do is approach 
the employer and seek his agreement. That is why the workers at 
Houdaille, Tung-Sol and Bendix occupied the employers' property. 
They simply have no proper, regular, legal way of dealing with the 
employer. 


They could have asked their trade union to approach the 
employer, open the contract and discuss the matter. The employer 
was under no obligation to do so. The terms had been set some time 
before, although in the case of Tung-Sol, they were in an open 
position. 


Mr. Seer ling. What kind of changes in the working 
conditions would warrant some kind of intrusion? 


Tic aem? 


£5 


Mr. Peacock: The introduction of new machinery, equipment 
processes, a substantial change in product that altered the way 
the work was done, relocation of the plant, reorganization of 
departments. 


Mie oven lings: @ihese wouldtarl have to beepretty» substant#al 
changes. I mean that every time they brought in a new machine to 
do something a little more efficiently you would not necessarily 
ask for an intrusion would you? 


Mr. Peacock: That is something the parties can work out. If 
the employer is willing to disclose then the parties can deal with 
it. If the employer is compelled to disclose then the parties can 
deal with the matter as to how extensive the change should be. 


I have particpated in negotiations over the introduction of 
video display terminals and word processing equipment in the 
newspaper industry. The employer disclosed that was coming. We 
knew exactly what was going to be involved. We were able to adjust 
the terms of the collective agreement. We did not think it was 
quite adequate because a lot of jobs were going to be lost and the 
Gonpensation= Loreathat “loss §was? not- suffictent;" “but at “least twe 
were able to settle because we knew what was coming. 


Me. »Chairman: Maybe the point Mr. Peacock is making here 
which may not be quite clear to those who do not always get their 
poseswlstuckin TnMethis-SstufltY as that --cfesthere, is. age shucdown 
announced, and a contract in effect, there really is not anything 
ehesunion-rcan | dot Firttistcatch* as ieatch can Waththat point *for ga 
number of people who are caught in that. 


I know of some workers who say, quite frankly, the pension 
£una wis. not waSesolias as (they* would S@likebat Pto ibe TE. is “not 
Guaranteed, it is not ironclad and it causes some considerable 
problem when there is no legal recourse, there is no provision for 
an opener in mid-contract to go back and negotiate a shutdown or a 
massive change of the plant. These are occurring fairly regularly 
these days. It is an area where the law simply does not deal with 
ah Se 


Mr. Sterling: But the whole idea of collective agreements 
is to keep industrial peace for a period of time. 


Meo Chairman: M¥es , Sformatse wipera oanot rtime. 


Mr. Sterling: So once you start intruding intowbt and you 
are too free with that intrusion then you might as well not have 
enevcontract. 


Mr. Chairman: But the problem basically is not that you do 
openers all the time. The problem is when the whole circumstances 
under which you work change drastically. 


MoomoterlingsepsThat isimnotewhatt heewas saying. What I said 
was bringing in one machine that would maybe make the place a 
little more efficient, maybe the loss of one job. 


Mr’. “Chairman: Teds? not’ beTieve*™’ that ies the? type for 
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situation they were referring to. That is generally referred to as 
an opener--you want to kind of get back at the contract. But where 
there are dramatic changes, a shutdown is announced-- 


Mr. Sterling: Was that what he was saying, dramatic? Are 
you .saying dramatic, Mr... Peacock? 


Mr’. .Ghairman:s. Substantial is .che wordcthat.is used. 


Mr. Peacock: I think you have to leave it to the parties 
themselves to decide what matters they are gojng to try to cope 
with through. collectivesbargainingr-into ethe, future. Iso mote see 
how we could say legislatively, or even at the normal contract 
renewal time, that we are going to limit the opener to the 
termination of 50 or more employees. 


That iS possible. The employer and trade union might agree 
to thatekinds of “ude tom limetationyon.themopener.., Sur notewhere 
the matter has been unforeseen, or where the employer has refused 
to disclose at the time of renewal that there is a change coming 
ike pauplant ‘closing. iioithis»anmachine; of »a-similass kinds chat pis 
being added to the line or the assembly line layout is changed 
around and is more efficient, I do not think anybody would raise 
Eilat. 


We are definitely not saying that matters that can be 
adjudicated by the normal arbitration system over questions of 
interpretation or application of the existing agreement should be 
open to bargaining. We will work with that system as it now exists 
as it has been improved under Bill 25. But wherever the person's 
equity, if I can use that word, in their job is at stake--they 
have given long service to the employer, it may only be five years 
service perhaps, and that is lost by way of termination, by way of 
loss of advancement or opportunity--then the parties should be 
ablewsto:pdeadl.with wthat and .not. haveyw: tos .wait< iLf. |\therensisesa 
possibility of waiting for a year and a half or two years before 
the contract opens. 


Mr. Sterling: But there is a third-party interest as well 
in collective agreements in the way the legislation is now drawn. 
First..of, all, -where the. province. or sthe.-country benefits. from 
industrial peace and also people who rely on particular goods 
beang emanutactured= from a) plant «to xvuneitheitrisplant,, or the-cais 
traffic controllers, everybody who uses that service relies to 
some degree on industrial peace holding true for a period of time. 


mhe [inblegalsgrdctsic\thatis haveenthad) stot take, Dlace;as like 
Houdaille, were for pretty extreme matters. The closing of a plant 
1S a Very extreme situation.) Ifmwe leaves itwtonthes twon groups cto 
Gecidessii~ for instance, =the sunioncisesinka veryestrong pesition 
at one negotiating time--then we could go on forever in terms of 
the skinds ofsintrusions that: .coutds bejemade sintovsthe .collective 
egreement. period. I think there is .a- third party involved in it 
and that is the public. 


Mone Peacock: If I could draw your attention, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, to the framework in the United 
States, the parties there are not compelled to write no-strike 
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clauses into their collective agreements. They are not compelled 
to submit their differences to final and binding arbitration. They 
voluntarily agree to surrender the right to strike and lockout but 
they reserve, as they wish, to leave the contract open for 
renegotiation on pace of work, production standards and auto plant 
changes, health and safety matters, although that tends to be less 
frequent with the enactment of the Welfare and Health Act, or 
automation--technological change. They agree to do that. The law 
does not force them to close their agreements to those reopeners. 


i gdo inoc know" what. the *oroportion is, but -— think? Pty isin 
the 90 per cent mark where the parties have voluntarily agreed to 
bind themselves to an arbitration scheme to settle differences 
over an interpretation. But where they anticipate something, as 
they have traditionally in the automobile industry from the 
disputes over production standards at the start of a new model, if 
you leave that open you will get strikes in Lima, Ohio, or down in 
sundry -plants in California at the beginning of the model year. It 
is very disruptive of production because General Motors wants 
those cars out in the show rooms in September and October. So it 
has to resolve those problems at the bargaining table with the 
Sanction of the strike behind it. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Are there not now some existing provisions 
made for negotiation of what I would consider are minor changes 
that Mr. Sterling is~ referring to? For example, a percentage 
Ghangesain San“rincentive rate orfethem introduction’ of "a certain 
amount of machinery that may ~-have a certain content of job 
displacement--that is already negotiated. 


MrneatPeacock:* If you are not bargaining in the dark, as the 
board put it, you can make those agreements, and they are made in 
a number of matters that the parties are familiar with. They know 
the conditions in the industry are going to be such and such so 
down the road they can accommodate themselves until the time for 
contract renewal time, or they can agree to reopen a year or two 
years into the contract. But if agreement is not reached that is 
the end of it. The employer acts as he wishes. 


Mr OS téeritings You talk about the labour law and the rules 
Surrounding the labour law in Ontario as opposed to across the 
border. Would you prefer their rules to ours? 


Mr. Peacock: Not in toto, as you heard yesterday from the 
representative of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association. The 
kind? (of access that “unions have’ in organizing drives to the 
employer's premises to check for membership and the posting of 
NLRB forms, and so on, results in delays of up to two years for a 
vote. But we do not have to look at the United States. The Canada 
Labour Code has permitted openers in regard to technological 
change during the term of the agreement. 


Mrvo Sterling: I was concerned with the competitive nature 
ofminvestmenti fin “terms %0f business,» et®@cetera Lf there “are major 
competitors in terms of attracting investment and a person 1S 


comparing this-- 
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Mr. Peacock: We have lived with this system of closing 
firms for two or three year's duration now since the Second World 
War. I think both sides have a very strong interest in preserving 
that stability. We are. accustomed to. it. and «the. employers..are 
acCcuScomed «to gilt. 


All we are asking is that there be a legislative obligation 
imposed on the employer to reveal changes which have been decided 
upon or which are imminent at contract renewal time. If that is 
not possible because the decisions have not been made or the 
matter cannot be foreseen, we ask that the parties have a right to 
talkeaboutwait, setomnegotiate)itiand),,.°i£,mecessary, .formworker s kito 
withdraw their labour to back that up. 


You might want to look at the Westinghouse decision. Mr. 
Eichmanis perhaps could take you through that, because there is a 
very detailed discussion in the Westinghouse decision of the 
labour relations board about the matter of disclosure on the part 
of the employer. That employer was charged with failing to bargain 
in good faith, because following negotiations and strike it 
announced that it was relocating some of its operations from 
Hamilton to other union-free environments in Ontario. 


They* union tahads nord knowledge? yoRie that “at P~sthet* cimeseor 
negotiations. Had it had that knowledge, it would have been able 
toldeal withwit ate contract srenewalmtimess "Thee boarals »6rderscan 
that matter, as seen in today's Globe and Mail, have been upheld 
an, Ghe court. 


What we are saying is that notwithstanding the extent of the 
board's orders and the relief it granted to the workers at 
Westinghouse who were going to lose their jobs and to the trade 
union, which has lost its bargaining rights for those workers, we 
think the act has to be changed and impose a greater obligation on 
the employer to disclose, and to give the parties the right to 
- bargain. 


Turning to point five, which I think takes us into somewhat 
the samevmrea, jwhere« an) employer® complains jofd anealleqal strike 
and makes application to the board, the board, in its 
Giscretion=-andi’ a!) great eédealovof “stress “wast putagon ‘chis point 
yesterday by management representatives--can issue an order to the 
workers or to the union, and not necessarily one and the same in 
some of these situations, to cease and desist from its unlawful 
strike. 


What -we-vhave» isaid siovers ‘and! over viagain’ Gs" sthate Lesdis 
desirable as a matter of policy to give the board a largerrroleian 
all aspects of labour relations. You may know that PELOEU tosBa70, 
the employer would go to the courts, obtain an injunction against 
an unlawful strike, obtain that injunction ex parte, and workers 


would: sthen) sperceive') thesccourtssstoi:bei the saldy of sthe employer 
enforcing them back to work. 


The employer would raise the dispute to a matter of civil 
disobedience and public disorder. The police would be involved. A 
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confrontation then arrives between the workers and the courts, and 
not just the workers and the employer, and I think we got into 
situations that you just alluded to that we do not need in our 
society. 


The policy was changed to put that kind of injunctive power 
in the hands of the board. We are saying today that policy is 
incomplete in so far aS you can still get the disastrous kind of 
situation that occurred at Boise Cascade where a strike has been 
under way for 24 months. The employer went to the board because an 
illegal strike began about a month or so prior to the termination 
date of the collective agreement. The workers paid no heed to the 
board's order to cease and desist. 


The union waS not named in the board's order, because the 
union had performed its obligation to advise its members that they 
Were ine breach of the act, injbreach of thes collective.agreement, 
they should go back to work. They were so angry at the employer's 
attempt to change the working conditions that they stayed out. The 
employers .prougnt “to the "court™s ~attention™ that»”’they™ were “nor 
complying with the board's order, and they were found in contempt 
and fines were assessed on them. That produced a very explosive 
atmosphere in those communities in northwestern Ontario. 


There -is no! question that™ those Boise" ‘Cascade .workers saw 
the court serving as the ally of the employer, simply to force 
them back to work in a manner that was not a criminal matter at 
all. It was a labour relations dispute and yet it was dealt with 
as though it was a criminal matter. 


Wigtee wer are wesavVing= 1s meeO iver “che »bOardm a1 screcion: Eto 
determine best how to enforce its orders. If people are really 
flouting the board's orders, by all means have the courts involved 
to have that reinforcement. But where there is no labour relations 
purpose to that kind of enforcement through the contempt power OF 
the courts, let the board judge that. 


Tenave tried “to-make "clear athat=- 


Mr. Sterling: Theremenase “Got ~to-- bev “a bottom = ine 
somewhere-- 


Mr. Peacock: We will ask for it ourselves, if the employer 
Touewouting iene: board syauthonicy. 


Mi. eater ring sugit ors nicey to tsayonthac labour relations will 
get a resolution of the problem, but some time there has got to be 
a bottom line. If people do not want to pay attention to what the 
authorities are telling them, be it the labour relations board or 
the courts--I just do not know that much about the other part of 
it. Is that the major area where there has been a problem? 


Mr. Peacock: At the time the Boise Cascade illegal strike 
began, the parties were either in negotiations or about to enter 
negotiations. So they would have been into an open period in a 
Matter of weeks. 


Mee over ings ils Cheresany way that a union can have better 
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control over itS members? In other words, the union said, "We do 
not support you on this illegal strike." I presume they said that 
to the Boise Cascade workers. 


Mr... Peacock: To be a little more,.exact,. they, pointed. cut 
that the workers were in violation of the act and their contract. 
LHeY. 01d. cnelraaguty on, chat. 


Mr. poten ling. But the union did not attempt to penalize 
them? 


Mr. Peacock: 1 oG0 Not. Know whether that union. haa. ste 
power under its constitution. I do not believe there are penalty 
provisions in very many union constitutions over engaging in 
illegal strikes. 


Mr. Munro: But. the penalty. 1s usually expulsion. That is 
the ultimate penalty within a union for any act that a member 
Participates. in that,.is, contrary .to. the. wellbeing of the .other 
members, and expulsion from the union would not put them back to 
work. 


Mr. Sterling: No, 1 realize. that, but-- 


Mr. Munro: Nor,..would it. lose. their. job for ;themoit they 
were at work. 


Mr. Sie Glebe Gss The... OWL 6.568 be Dena L ty wbS see ofp nance a 
penalty. 


Mr. Peacock: The ultimate penalty is loss of your job, and 
that is the one the employer imposes if you break the law, and the 
union then has to put on its kneepads and say, "We know that those 
people wildcatted, but please give them back their jobs." And that 
happens over and over again when you get people wildcatting. 


sOmanyY “CeCerrent. actor, af ites mot there ,in.stne sande ie 
the employer, it is not there because people are pretty angry and 
Upset.  Inheweare mot going to iisten to the union 16. they ware 
taking that kind of action. No punitive power in the hands of the 
union is going to have any bearing on their state of mind, if they 
are prepared co risk. their obs, 


Continuing, Mr. Chairman, I will just draw your attention to 
point number six without dealing with it at any length. Our last 
paragraph draws attention to the considerable range of service the 
board offers the parties to assist them with the preparation of 
their cases. These include the publication of selected decisions 
that will guide us in the preparation of our cases before the 
board; the availability of field officers, which both he.Lp.e .cO 
gather information for the board and also to assist the parties in 
reaching settlements without the necessity of a hearing on many 
matters or issues that would arise before the board. 


The board maintains its own library, which offers not only 
the full number of cases decided by this board, but cases from 
Other boards, other jurisdictions in the courts and provides 
information to the public and to the parties. The director, the 
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registrar, the senior solicitor, other staff members of the board 
are always available to offer information to people calling in for 
information about what a board policy is in a certain area, what a 
board procedure is. 


We feel that the board provides a very high standard of 
service in this regard. It has co-operated very substantially and 
directly with the trade union movement to the training of our 
staff to become more skilled in their advocacy before the board 
and their representation before the board. 


We have had two workshops in the past two years, one of four 
days' duration. A third one is in preparation for January of next 
year, at which trade union representatives will hear directly from 
board officers about the trend in decisions, about board policies. 
This obviously results in reductions in delay and in speedier 
hearings, and in the reduction of the need for continuation of 
hearings. This has always been an ongoing problem in the past. 


Piste ceils 


Mr. Mancini: How many people would attend such a 
conference? 


Mr. Peacock: The four-day conference in September 1978 had 
about 80 staff from a variety of unions across the province. Board 
chairman “Carter: “the = Minister “of “Labour; -°-who “had-"just» “been 
appointed at that point; the then senior SOULCUCOEs, RvckK 
MacDowell; the director at that time, Stewart Saxe, all gave 
papers and took part in workshop discussions of board policies and 
procedures. PMCnink = that Goes Tot -~Only “towaLds=sche> “board 
maintaining = 1Us’=standards, "ert" goes~*to" the **=marntenance™ “and 
enhancement of the standards our own people bring to the board in 
their role as representatives. 


One’*OLE~ “the things* the’ *board’ hasy*managed™ to “convey” tous 
rather well is the section 60 duty to represent workers in a 
Manner that “1s not “arbitrary, discriminatory” or=-unfair? 


Miss O'Regan: Bad farvens 


Mr. Peacock: Trepad starch. oie chink acain= tne srecorda there 
is very good. We refer to the numbers in our submission of 
November 1 to the minister. I think that record had a great deal 
to™do with the’ Legislatures decision to grant "the “checkoff. “in 
hundreds and hundreds of cases of complaints since 1971-72, I 
believe, or 1970, when that provision was enacted up to the point 
in time when we made our brief only 13 complaints had been upheld 
by the board where unions had failed to give proper representation 
to their employees. 


Me? =Chairman’ Mr. Peacock, the staff has prepared some 
general questions which focus on the nature O£° tthis"Vseries™H£ 
investigations. We wanted to know 'SpartleuLlarly aboutes the 
procedures which the board uses. 


In other representations which have been made to the 
committee some people, notably, I guess, the Labour Relations 
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Bureau yesterday, said that they were most unhappy with the kinds 
of procedures that were used, that in a sense they were not legal 
enough, that the people who were chairing the board or acting as 
vice-chairman should in essence be the equivalent of a Supreme 
Court Sustice: 


Ty WOULG, ke YEO BMEltClin VOUT. cDOMIt Of. wWiew. ion whether in 
general you feel the board itself and its procedures should tend 
to be far more legal in nature than it is now or whether there is 
some value, from your perspective, of retaining the current 
aspects of that or changing it. In other words, do we really want 
another court system and would that be advantageous to you or to 
the other side or just be generally a better way to go about the 
board's business? 


Mr. Peacock: We absolutely do not want anything to do with 
a return to the court system. I cannot be any more categorical 
apouti silt) than jthat.s Youre background, paper scorrectly vsets! oue tne 
failure of the court system in the early post-war period, total 
failure of the court system to deal with labour relations matters. 
Contrary to what was suggested to you yesterday, justices of the 
supmeme Courtyiot sOntario,,-on, any, other .sbench;,:dG..not have the 
expertise to deal with labour relations matters. 


I can tell you about our unhappiness with the appointment of 
a former justice of the Supreme Court to inquire into our system 
of grievance arbitration in this province. We were not at all 
happy with the result of that inquiry because that former justice 
did not, in our view, understand the system. 


Mrs e (Chaurman: Part of what we have been asking other 
People=-and tb jwill.ask .you.,asmwebl, i vougpickedy upwongit., ins. your 
presentation — this, morning--ise thes .mattery.ocfme these procedunes, 
particularly those surrounding how to get certified and how to 
start up the process of organizing. A number of suggestions have 
been made to the committee that something as sacrosanct as the 
secret ballot should be used--surely we are ‘all in. favour. of 
Chat=cand) if. you. Lwent..toieal secretitballotsevou awoutd:ibeimablemto 
substantially drop the percentage of people who had signed a card. 


When iiwas’ thinking about.cthat Last night tree struck me -tnac 
if I were on the company side of the argument I would be quite 
happy to have a secret ballot when you people had signed up five 
per. cent of the.membership. As..a.matter of .fact, I’ would not ‘like 
EO §See Fi te.go sover,.much “more than! 20, per, cent, because. Vat... that 
point, like in any election, I .would have a poll which shows me 
that 20 or 25 per cent of the population out there is voting one 
way and that is when I want to have the election. If I wanted the 
vote 75 per cent in my favour I really do not care whether 25 per 
cent vote the other way, I have got them three to one. 


Could you elaborate for members of the committee your 
feelings on the certification process a little more than you did? 
Do you have objections to the concept of secret ballot, how do you 
feel about the percentages and whether the number of cards should 
be raised, lowered, whatever? 


Mr. Peacock: I think we have covered a portion of your 
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question, Mr. Chairman. Certainly we have called for a reduction 
in the percentage to 50 per cent. Evidence of 50 per cent of the 
employees eligible within a bargaining unit who have_ signed 
application cards and paid their dollar would be sufficient. We 
have made that submission. 


We do not think there is any necessity for going the route 
of Nova Scotia to have a vote on every application. The record, we 
think, ) ispeaksu Lorpatselfs innOntardo asicto-sthe vabidity of union 
membership evidence before this board. 


Mri Mancini: Can I ask a question about the Nova Scotia 
experience? Are you very much aware of what has happened there as 
far as the secret ballots are concerned? Have you found it 
negative? 


Mr. Peacock: I can tell you that the secret ballots cast by 
the Michelin workers have never been counted in Nova Scotia. 


Mr.) “Mancini: Nos. Iam aware of that particular problem, we 
are aware that there may be some political reasons why that has 
happened in Nova Scotia. My question, Mr. Peacock, is if you are 
aware of the secret ballot having any negative effect on trade 
union organizing in the province of Nova Scotia. 


For example, do you have any kind of list to say they have 
had so many secret ballots and evidently there have been only so 
many locals organized? Do you have anything like that at all? 


Mr. Peacock: At this point I could make only the general 
comment that the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour now regrets very 
much having agreed to set the secret ballot in every 
certification. I could certainly undertake to provide for you any 
submissions that the federation has made there to the government 
of Nova Scotia asking for changes in that procedure. 


Mr. Mancini: If we could have some statistical information 
it would help us. 


Mr. Peacock: Again we could get you the annual reports of 
that board, I am sure. 


Mr. Chairman: The only thing that I have seen in common 
about the certification processes is that both sides seem to agree 
that there remain serious problems in the whole matter of how one 
goes about accepting or organizing aisbargainingaunit- sYous pointed 
out some areas that are causing some problems and the other side 
of the coin was represented yesterday and they certainly presented 
some areas where they felt there were problems. 


In summary pnteisa bteireally) thes procedures; ethesactsror| othe 
activities of the board which are causing these problems? Because 
it does seem apparent now that it is no easier, no less rancorous, 
that no really smooth way has been found to deal with the matter 
of how one goes about the process of certifying a bargaining unit, 
identifying whether the people in a workplace want to or Will do 
ee 
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A good deal of the discussion from both the Labour Relations 
Bureau yesterday and yourselves this morning has dealt with kind 
of “the fine Vine: of “the thing,’ that’ nobody seems!'/to object dire 
either side wants to provide information or education to people in 
a work place, but there seems to be a considerable amount of 
noneducational activity, if, semitone pul si teunae “wove Liat ot aL 
goes on. There still appears to be from both sides some practices 
which they think is unfair. 


I am not sure that the committee is particularly interested 
in’ expediting’ the “process, although’ “that' ‘would? Séem*®*tc Y beta 
reasonable expectation. What the committee is searching for is 
some fair way, without undue practices happening on either side of 
the coin, to get the process done, get it accomplished. 


Mr. Munro: Mrs Chairman, /1f 1 ‘may ,**Il'=think=the thing that 
Creates most dissension, creates an atmosphere that is not 
conducive.) tod good industrial arelations orm ther contanimityeofiva 
relationship that is an honest and fair and reasonable one, is the 
petition ssituation twhere;’ after tian “application »sforncert if cation 
is made, there is a time period during which either employees or 
the employer can make Submissions to the board. 


The employer-®is’%requtired® byti/ae terminal’ daté+nte iprovide 
certain “materials? “and *information® ito “the “‘board-“fo ®lenablemere to 
judge the cards and determine the size of the unit and its 
composition. The employees are advised on form five, which is 
posted on the notice board within the premises, that they can 
raise “objection if * they °so”'choose to**the application that is 
before the board. 


(so 0" aceite 


There is a great, heavy and long-lasting feeling among the 
trade union movement that the employer, or his agencies, encourage 
petitions. They have been orchestrated in such a way that any 
reasonable analysis of the cases that the board has held will show 
a consistent approach to how these things are handled. There may 
even be a fairly consistent handful of lawyers who represent 
groups of employees who have no connection with one another, but 
they always manage to find the same representation within the 
legal profession when it comes to a hearing. 


If there is anything that creates an adversarial climate it 
is petitions. What we would ask is that the terminal date be the 
application «date. O'This®)is® howPitirdi siirederalilv.e )thereidaréedno 
petitions within the Canada Labour Relations Board's cases. If you 
Sign a card you are saying you want a union. If you have not 
Signed a card you are really saying you do not want a union. 


The existence of petitions encourages employers to do things 
that they ought not to do. It encourages them to interfere with 
their employees' right to join a union of their choice. It ceases 
to be their only choice. It is in the employer's interest not to 
have a union. 


And if you look at the cases where there have been petitions 
you will find that in these instances, even if the union is 
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certified, -these are the bargaining relationships that are bad 
relationships. You have the start of a division within the work 
force, those that want and those that do not want, and they are 
identified by coming forward as being opposed to the union. So, 
wethan thee work: tEOrce? there» as’, the)? Start © of, *dissention.) 'The 
employer knows who it is that he can quietly talk to to encourage 
and inflame that dissention. 


If I could point to one thing that could improve the whole 
industrial relations climate in this province and make it easier 
For°tthe-.Ontario. Labour -Relations.“soard’ to. perform dts function, 
because all of the problems created come back to that board for 
resolution, it would be to change the terminal date to the date of 
thesivapplication ) fore certifications It does not require a 
legislative change. It -is!-a°%part® of'’the regulations: Wt cise:the 
procedures of. the board. So. if) any one» thing could be done id 
should be that, and we would have a much healthier and much more 
stable industrial relations climate in this province. 


Mr. Chairman: No one has suggested, from either side, any 
more direct intervention in that certification process, yet a lot 
of the disputes seem to centre around things which do not 
officially happen. Then someone makes an allegation and attempts 
to prove that it actually did happen, that there was some form of 
harassment, that somebody did get threatened with loss of job. 


There is not a typewritten sheet announcing or posted 
anywhere that "if you people form a union we will shut this 
plant," but the rumour machine goes to work and certain things are 
said, and outside the work place and inside the work place little 
things go on. Then the process of trying to detect whether that 
waS an unreasonable thing for an employer to do, or for a union to 
do, seems an awkward one because you seem unable to get the real 
facts of the matter out. 


I have not heard any suggestion from either side who might 
appear before the board to try to deal with that part of. the 
problem. Can you think of anything which might? 


Mr. Peacock: (Inaudible) decision ney section Looe 
complaints, brought through an organizing body, if you have got a 
complaint hanging before the board and a hearing is taking place 
on your application, a petition's going around, and you dorsenor 
have a decision reinstating that worker whom you allege has been 
fired for union activity, you do not get any compensating effect 
among your constituency. There is no reassurance that an fact 
there is a protection for the exercise of the right to choose a 
trade union. 


That is why we have to come back to this proposition in our 
first point. The only real remedy for the violation of the rights 
of a worker who is exercising a choice to belong to the union is 
reinstatement immediately because, otherwise, the other people 
will say: "Oh, he got fired and we do not know if he is going to 
get his job back. I have to vote for whether I want a union in two 
day's time, and the board has not decided that question." 


MoJlosterdiang: I do not understand the argument about the 
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termination date, about the cutoff time. Could you just go through 
the procedure as to how it affects them? 


MréeaMunross, Ifawesmake-~ian:.application .£or,certiftication.~.and 
submit it to the board today, the registrar receives that and has 
certain «things: that. be» must sdo,i.one.~of which,.is,.to0,.determines.a 
terminal date by which all particulars, forms and objections have 
toi be back an) to the.board. 


That » terminalosdate scallows. »the ssempLoyere.s to.eta bk,p.to.hws 
employees against the union, do whatever he might wish to do to 
encourage a group of employees to object to the union. Remember he 
hass/themr at. <work sever yr day «4The sunionsshas | Hongo e OUt~asatye naght 
looking for them. So what we are suggesting is for that terminal 
date to be made the day of the application. 


There is still information the employer can send in and, 
incidentally, if the employer does not send it in by the terminal 
date there is no penalty. But it encourages interference with the 
free choice of the employees to join a union of their choice and 
that interference usually comes in the form of a petition 
submitted to the board. 


That petition, before the board even hears the case, has 
clearly separated one part of the work force off from the other. 
They are identifiably separated. What I am saying is that the 
thought that there is the possibility for a petition creates an 
unhealthy climate for industrial relations purposes from then on. 
if there 1s. any*tone éthing, cinamys view sthatiogss contramy <cogrgdod 
industrial relations and creates a bad climate in Ontario it is 
that.wlt- startssthe relationshipsobiawrong. 


If you take an analogy of marriage, you have a courtship 
before you get married. When you are married the priest or the 
minister | turns his. backy ons ivyou..Yyouyare offi on yolraown tonmakesor 
it what you can. You are supposed to have had a courtship before 
you come to him. 


The courtship in industrial relations is after you leave the 
board and, incidentally, the board too turns its back on you once 
yOUNe areig cert if iedsienY ous ,mayem.comes.backantodnthe yaminrstmy omter 
conciliation if you are unable to get a collective agreement, but 
thateo 1s) opersuasives» There cis nothing. that .is: mandatory:,at the 
moment. 


We! ido snotsahavyes:the simposi tiondof jJauwihinst«-agreement.«eli.awe 
had the imposition of a first agreement the courtship would be 
that first year. The employer has a union to deal with if they are 
certified. They know nothing of one another. Each have been 
talking to these employees over here. If there is no opportunity 
for the relationship to mature and become a good relationship, you 
are going to have a continued existence of bad relationships in 
many of these new units. 


Youjagselkdomaget thatsvin aviumittivthat shas A secondjofthurd gand 
fourth agreement. But if you never get a first one you sure will 
not gets a fsecondorone. Lia yolymarensgoingesto have haangood, finst 
relattdonshiperlteicshouldSenctsesstarthawith Ithespwor kemtorae: .being 
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divided. That is what the petitions do, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Parc tol your oObservations."“go~to the” third 
question which we did on our research about the powers of the 
board. This was discussed yesterday at some length and I would 
like to get your comments on it again today. 


11:40 a.m. 


You tended, in your submission, to support the concept that 
the board in fact ought to be expanded in its powers; there really 
is very little place for the courts to intervene; that you should 
attempt to retain the labour relations board as being the agency 
which deals with labour matters. 


You went on at some length about Boise Cascade Corporation 
ane the tole oL police “Otficers in othat. “I=thinks the- members “are 
well aware that within the last couple of years there have been 
some very dramatic instances where the police have been involved 
in labour disputes. I believe the consensus is that it iS a very 
messy piece of business and no one on any side of this House is 
very happy with the role that it has played. 


Will you elaborate for us a bit more on why you are strongly 
Tree avour mcOr. retarmings this: wurisaiction Tand ('expandsng,athese 
powers with the board as opposed to the court? 


Mr .= Peacock: —~Mr. Chairman, #1 chink that “1s best described 
in the second column of the second page of this yellow document 
Phat tihas been ~circuldatea ito your We ~ have -contrasted® tthere: | the 
approach that has been taken in British Columbia with that of 
Ontario. 


Simply -pute= in Beettne™ board’*has*7a® very “ccomprehensive 
jurisdiction erwhich = ts Ywirtualivmetoral lym protectedse inom the 
interference of the courts except in the matters of excessive 
jurisdiction and the denial of natural justice. The BC board, for 
instance, will hear complaints about not just unlawful strikes but 
unlawful picketing and unlawful picketing of other employers that 
Sheaminlonactecis Gare allies tofe themstruck Semployer’taliso-calted 
secondary boycott. 


These questions are not dealt with by the labour relations 
bhoard=sitre Ontario anda w they ’wind=tupi*ingrthe° courts. That “i1s*-one 
instance we would like to see brought within the jurisdiction of 
the board. 


We have already mentioned the question of enforcement. We 
want the board vested with much greater latitude as to how it can 
achieve the labour relations results and get rid of the punitive 
aspect of this thing. If someone is in breach of the Criminal 
Code, we are not saying we are going to exclude the courts there 
and let the labour board deal with that. We are talking about 
labour relations disputes as such. 


We think a very great advance has been achieved in that 
regard in BC. It has been described in a _ number Of papers; 
Professor Weiler's career there has been written up in the Toronto 
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Globernsand! Mail.a.~Phevw chairmanwof{the.. Ontaniogrlabour WRelacitons 
Board, Mr. Adams, has discussed it recently in a paper given in 
Montreal, which again I might suggest your committee should take a 
look at because it 1S a very good overview of the developments in 
labour relations policy across Canada. It is footnoted on page 
seven of the text of our submission and refers to what has been 
happening in British Columbia as well as in other jurisdictions. 


If you find yourself having to go to the different agencies 
and boards, at this time the courts and other times the minister 
On some other matter, you lose the consistency of policy. 


One of the things you can look to from the labour relations 
board is consistency of policy. You know where it stands on the 
various issues. If you are dealing with the Workmen's Compensation 
Board, that board does not write up and release its decisions so 
you cannot tell from one fact situation to another what the policy 
isegoingseto ibe yby..goingmtoy at library ceandelooking “upstherdecisions. 
So we do not have as much comprehensiveness; we do not have as 
much consistency throughout the whole labour relations scheme 
because the board lacks jurisdiction in those areas. 


Mr... -Chanpeman: One final question: The matter of outside 
intervention in various forms has not really been touched upon by 
very many people here and I take it most feel that the labour 
relations board Jis snot .the bodywto.goato titavoulsteel,. for teoxampie- 
that someone is uSing a private corporation as a strike-breaking 
agency or that the role of the police is not being clearly defined. 


All members are aware that on a number of occasions we have 
had substantial expenditures of public funds to provide for police 
services in a labour dispute and it is an awkward thing. Police 
officers are veny unhappy with) *theairolejsin whichatthey areccast. 
The people who are attempting to organize or might become members 
of a bargaining unit are certainly unhappy with it. 


igjam: “noty-certains thoughywhy the flabour.relations» board: has 
not been scalleds.to,attempt «to deal. with that, omsaat sleast ato, point 
out to the Legislature that there are some things which do not 
seem to quite fit. 


For example, the law says that police officers must provide 
beaconableévsaceessia#tovthes plant,akeven. thoughisthernc aisria.elabour 
dispute on, legal or otherwise. That seems to be applied in 
different ways in different circumstances. Would it be a sensible 
notion to suggest that where a union, attempting to organize or in 
the process of attempting to negotiate had a legal strike under 
way, . if sthey, felt. there..was.lani -unwises oro unfair’ i use) of ‘police 
Forces gi. the gareashould you. then sabe »aplepiuto,.goeto. therelabour 
relations board and seek redress? 


Mr. Peacock: I think legislation is what is required there, 
Mr. Chairman. Quebec has enacted a prohibition against the use by 
the employer of his own employees or any other strike replacements 
during a lawful strike. The tribunal in Quebec decides when an 
essential service should not be interrupted by a strike. The board 
ine eCethas sagusimidar.» function. avin. wnegardes tomulawtulecseri kes: 
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declaring where an essential service should be insulated from a 
Strike. 


Theeewaye CO deter 1d) Or tie police. from confrontation (with 
picketers is to have the legislative prohibition of the employers 
using strike replacements during a lawful strike. That is it. I do 
not think it is a matter of discretion for the board. You need the 
legislative authority to do that and once you have it, just as we 
have reduced the number of confrontations between courts and 
unions over injunctions through giving the board the cease and 
Gecist — power, I. think you will find a great reduction “in 
confrontations between police and strikers by enacting a 
legislative ban on the use of strike replacements by the 
employer. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Peacock, we thank you and your delegation 
for coming before us. If you have other questions or if you have 
notations you would like the committee to be aware of before we 
write that report, please feel free to contact us. 


One small point for the members of the committee, we do have 
one other delegation to fit in and I am seeking your direction on 
this. Mr. Lloyd from the building trades council has told us that 
he will make himself available or a delegation available at two 
this afternoon. Do you want to hear them at two or do you want to 
hear from the board and then try to fit them in afterwards? What 
is your pleasure? 


Ieeitakeweltoetnate Mr. ULOovVas, presentation. will “net be 7a 
lengthy one. I am aware that they do not have a written brief, 
they want to come in and say some things and then get out, so it 
might be possible to squeeze them in first. That is the last of 
the delegations before we entertain comments from the board. 


Mr. Sterling: My only problem is that I am going to be 
feavingmeatl fours o'clock this safternoon,; Mr. Chairman. 1° would 
prefer to have the board on before the other one. 

Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. Lloyd would be amenable to the 
notion that you give him a time frame of 15 or 20 minutes. Could 


we inform him that we will hear him at two and then about 2:20 we 
will hear from the board? 


Mr. Ruston: If we start at two sharp. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, I will try to be here at two sharp; I 
will do my utmost. 


The committee stands adjourned until two. 


The committee recessed at 11:50 a.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1980 
The committee resumed at 2:05 p.m. in committee room No. 2 


REVIEW OF ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to order. 


Mr. Johnson, we have adopted the practice this time of 
having witnesses swear an oath. It really doesn't have much to do 
with anything except that the testimony is being taken under oath 
ang, we..have a Little procedural “problem about the” status “of 
witnesses before committees. Don't let it bother you. 


OvaAe JOUNSOn,. sworn. 


Mr. J. A. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
fawel Leber very prec...) JUSta nad) a couple’ of notes ‘handed to" me 
about 15 minutes ago by my assistant so I have not really prepared 
eanvebningd. -l- ameqoing- sto. Nrgnilignht. a couple of matters, "i= might 
say, unfortunately we did not receive notice of this committee 
receiving testimony or representations earlier. If we had maybe we 
could have been better prepared. 


T@ewouldes bike -“tor'state, showever, that “the \Ontarilo Labour 
Ralations Beard at. this) time, Jin “particular. with” the=present 
Gneirmar .Ofe tne sOGRE,; s.OUG FCOlUNnCl1L,="Wiien 21s . the. “Toronto6 — and 
Pentrai.Ontartoe:bullding Trades, Council;~* ‘does represent. (32 
construction unions with a membership of 50,000 construction 
WOEKETS se ALSO, “In sOntarlo LL. woulda .think approximately | 7S per cent 
of the construction case load is with the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, So we are very much involved with the board and its 
proceedings. 


As I started to say earlier: The present chairman, in our 
view from the council, is one who we have welcomed and had need of 
for many years in that we felt the choice of chairmen in the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board caused us great concern. We do feel 
right now that Mr. George Adams, from our point of view at least, 
has shown much impartiality, which is obviously needed from a 
chairman's point of view. In our estimation he is doing a job that 
has to be recognized as being one that is serving the public on an 
impartial basis. 


Mr. sterling: Do you have any trouble with the 
vice-chairmen at all? We have heard earlier testimony that there 
was a feeling they were not properly experienced, perhaps were a 
little wet behind the ears. 


Mra Meepavicgson: sIhat 1S putting it milaly. 


Mrs. J. Ae wpOnunson ¢ Tt: could “be said, I guess, that “none of 
us= “is ever dry behind the ears completely, regardless of what 
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Stage in life we reach. In general, the vice-chairman of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board has been doing a fairly good job. 


In every system there are undoubtedly weak areas. I Suppose 
there are in some of the vice-chairmen, possibly the new ones, but 
in the main the majority of the vice-chairmen of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board have been there for many years and are well 
respected by both labour and management. I obviously would not 
have any part in the actual selection process of vice-chairmen, or 
expect to; it is a government decision, a Ministry of Labour 
decisdion. =I belsjeve “they do” a fair Job “in sselecting (their 
vice-chairmen. 


What I have concern over is the selection of some of the 
side people, the actual panel members. In the construction 
industry, as I said earlier, in dealing with the “heavy case load, 
particularly in our area, we find that we undoubtedly do not have 
enough construction panels and side panel members from the 
construction industry, both labour and management. It is very 
difficult and frustrating for us when we appear before a panel of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board and are faced with people who 
are not familiar with the construction industry. I am sure people 
appearing from the industrial sector would have the same 
frustration if they were looking at somebody sitting there from 
construction. So I do believe there is a need indeed for an 
increased number of construction panels for the construction case 
load. 


The main area that gives wus a lot “of “concern “is “that 
legislation that is being passed from time to time, in most recent 
times legislation in the form of Bill 204, really does not allow 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board a fair opportunity to 
adjudicate in that legislation because the legislation itself is 
so screwed up that it is virtually impossible for anybody to 
imcerpret it. Ll have no hesitation. in’ oftering  criticrom cim eer 
particular area back to the Legislature itself. 


The area that gives us the greatest concern of all is the 
time element at the Ontario Labour Relations Board. I would just 
PAkKee tO LO1Ve sVOU. an LL lustration, Of «a Case coin pOinc. |, Wik. eolve 
VOU weLurt LenbLt OL ena story. 


Back a ino seMarch,. J9/4,.7 in” my .Capacity, as the business 
representative of (our, council, J. *siqned.our {council “type ot 
agreement with a general contractor, named Napev Construction. 
Some time after that--if I remember correctly it was in January or 
February of 1975--we started a grievance procedure under section 
Jie (Cayvor tCheract, with, Napey Construction, dealing with violation 
of agreement. 


We have been at the board on an almost continuous basis 
Since 1975 with that particular company. There have been, prior to 
now, Six previous cases where Napev Construction has been found in 
violation of the agreement and the cases have come to a head after 
some lengthy proceedings. We are still back there today with the 
seventh case and possibly going back shortly with an eighth case. 
The frustrating part of that is that it seems you have to continue 
repeating the process of adjudicating the same issue. 
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I am not completely familiar with law as it is supposed to 
be administered, but it seems to me that when enough precedent is 
set they should not have to continue sitting on the same type of 
case over and over again. There should be a binding order given by 
the board. 


I believe what is necessary in a case is that the board have 
EmDOWeL Gamidar= CO tiact “Or “Che Courts’ to *be table~“'to "do =thatt™ 1 
think the problem is that the board just keeps on adjudicating the 
Same issue and coming up with almost the same decision, but they 
Gennot bind, «as* thericourts can, aneorder on Napev Construction, 
for instance, to cease violating the collective agreement over and 
over again. 


We have now had section 112(a) of the Labour Relations Act 
restructured, whach’ *provides Bans ’fopportunityi4ito “give swift 
adjudication to grievances Pi erche construction industries 
specifically. When you file a grievance under section 112(a), the 
act says you have a hearing before the board within 14 days. It 
has been pretty successful in that I think to date approximately 
montous0: pervicent ‘of themcases "do inotvgo before: the boardsbecause 
Eheyulacesisettledeatma labour relations officer's lével before it 
etsy to tie it0la board. “lhat "ras speen, Very beneficrals@ That 14 
days is a comfortable deadline for the parties to get together and 
get their problems straightened out without actually going to the 
board. 


The unfortunate thing is that once they go to the board the 
14 days really has no relevance. We have one particular case going 
now that has been there since June of last year I believe. The 
problem with filing a grievance in the construction industry--the 
WnLoOnse in. sthemeconstructione] -industry @do vinot- efile: ia ots of 
grievances; I think we are rather moderate in filing grievances 
per se--but when you file a grievance in the construction industry 
that a contractor has violated the agreement on a construction 
Siteveat “is snot -likeheliwas Vestablished in ‘a plant "and he ‘was 
going to be there for the next 50 years or even 10. In today's 
life he may be here today and gone tomorrow, but generally 
speaking he is there for many years. 


In the construction industry the construction sites may last 
only for a few weeks. Only the very lengthy ones last in a general 
sense more than a six months or so. 


Mraooter lind: Teanthate asknormal occurrence coreris ethat an 
exception that you are talking about? I do not care what system 
you Sen tipyadt Lsotnotygotrgi’ toeberperfect. 


Mr. JPA .Johnsonnisl sneawizesthat: 
2>-20Gpsme 


Mr. Sterling: The other thing I often hear in terms of the 
court system is that it is too slow and all the rest Of teve..<Osten 
when you investigate it it is the parties themselves or the 
parties' representatives that are stalling the hearing because 
they want more time to prepare themselves, et cetera. That issniokt 
the case here, is it? 


S 


Mrie J&A. cohnsons Yesiy youstape getting mtoy ‘the; "exact -point. 
You have reached it long before I was going to. 


I believe that when the Ontario Labour Relations Board was 
initially set up the intent of the system was to allow disputing 
parties to come before that body as lay people to present their 
case and expect to be heard and have swift adjudication of 
matters, especially on construction work where, as I said earlier, 
if you file a grievance the respondent has normally moved out of 
town before you get it to the board. If it is stalled he is gone 
Lor -sure. 


I just think that the Ontario Labour Relations Board has 
been taken over completely by the legal profession. They spend 
days on end, very costly days to both labour and management, in 
preliminary arguments, objections and technicalities. You get into 
a Situation where you have two or three days of that and the board 
has to adjourn to a later date because they have other hearings 
on, bane ‘on andvont heljqoessil thinkw1teis,ovenlvitegalistic.si tenes 
gone far beyond where it was meant to be when it was originally 
structured. 


Mr. Mancini: That's typical of the legal profession. 


Mr. Sterling: But sometimes the decisions become important 
in terms of economics. We had the opposite argument placed before 
us yesterday. When you are making decisions which have the impact 
of maybe half a million dollars or something of that nature, how 
can you deny representation or a legal process which is fairly 
formal? 


Do you think there should be two different processes, that 
for a grievance perhaps there should be process A? 


Mra A. Ae OOMSONns: I supposes «youd could GLook. saGeadt <1ns.that 
light. When you say decisions involving half a million dollars, I 
can assure you that if the proper research were done you would 
Find that the greatest cost in any hearing of a grievance in the 
construction industry, in all but a few cases, would be the legal 
fees because grievances in the construction industry just never 
get into that type of figure, half a million dollars. I have never 
heard of it, just absolutely never heard of it. 


Mr. Sterling: No, I was talking about another area. 


Mr. J.sA. Johnson: (You are generally talking of settling for 
a few thousand dollars, and by the time it goes before the full 
board and you get around to settling for a few thousand dollars, 
the lawyer's bill has reached somewhere around $10,000. 


With respect to the legal profession, when you get into a 
difficult, complex situation you should have the option of being 
able to use your lawyer, labour or management. But I feel the 
simplest cases that are taken before the board are just really 
dragged out for too long. When we get into legal arguments, the 
preliminary arguments generally take longer than the case itself. 


Mr. Sterling: Would you be willing to go to an employer and 
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say: "This is a matter of $500,000. We will walk in and forget 
about hiring the legal guns"? Have you ever approached it that 
way? 


Moe Usa. sD ONnSOns NO ve would thinkithat. 80 =toy 90 @perecent 
of the construction grievances are settled with management. They 
never go to the board; they are never filed. 


Our’ "normal procedure “1a ‘to~ send’ ‘a ‘letter *to’ an’ employeretor 
his contractors' association. In most cases our affiliated unions 
Go ite They meet” first. Then, it “there “is “no? settlement,” it»goes 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board under section 112(a). 


Mr. Sterling: i “Susterdo mot "know thow™ you sget ride ole the 
problem, quite frankly. I am a lawyer myself but I do not think 
lawyers want to be involved in something where their expenses are 
in fact greater than what the matter they are discussing really is 
worth. 


Mr. 0. a = ONNSON: Ree i stekind VW of MaLeiicultsiormme tast a 
nonlegal. person to ‘suggest #7a°Vremedy’! to’ it, "bute! there 74s 
undoubtedly a problem. 


Mr. Chairman: If you have the points you want to make I 
WOouUlLd™ Like +O “Cursue’-a Coliple Yor tlines*with “you, but! =lewante=o 
give you the opportunity to say whatever it is you would like to 
put before the committee. 


bir. dN. DoOnNSONs Tf ‘you “can ask ‘a couple of ‘questions, 
there are a couple of points that I could’ possibly ‘put. 


Mr. Chairman: The work of the committee essentially is to 
look at the board as an agency of the government to see whether it 
is functioning to meet a need as it was originally set up under 
the act, to see whether there are procedures which coudd™ <be 
changed, to see whether it is working well, and in this instance 
to see whether those people who appear regularly before the board 
feel that it serves the purpose and is working reasonably well. I 
want to pursue a couple of points which you have brought up that 
other people appearing before the committee have mentioned as well. 


Would it be a sensible proposition for this committee, in 
making its recommendations to the House, to discuss the matter and 
perhaps make some recommendations regarding other people who sit 
on the board other than the chairman or the vice-chairman? In 
other words, the university faculty associations yesterday pointed 
out that they often go to hearings where there is really no one 
sitting up there who has an understanding of their work situation. 


You said again today that you often go to hearings where 
there really is someone there who in essence is prepared to hear, 
to listen, to question the union side of the argument but they may 
come from an industrial trade union, which is a far different kind 
of a work place than your people work in. 


Would it be a sensible recommendation then to suggest that 
the board begin to consider a slightly more sophisticated system 
of allocating the appointments to the board so that. - Le*®°wowld 
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reflect the kind of representation from all different kinds of 
workplaces or is that too complicated? Is this board large enough 
to make that kind of a recommendation? 


Mr. o dJaA. oJohnsonwyrele think ithe; -selection,o£f thesnonchairman 
persons should be looked at closely. It is terribly frustrating 
when you sit down and you are presenting a case, or in most cases 
today you have your lawyer do it--you do not go in there without 
him because there are 10 other lawyers ready to meet you, and that 
is not over-exaggerating; that happens too often--but you look up 
there and the chairman is sitting there and it could be any number 
of chairmen who have been there for many years, or vice-chairmen, 
that you have confidence in. The two side people are sitting there 
and looking from labour's point of view; you may have somebody 
theres ofrom, rothersyyanss thes construction gyelndustryin who mess. not 
familiar, from labour side or management side you could have the 
same thing. 


When you notice, as I think we are all aware, the labour 
relations board operates without recording services and they take 
it in longhand, shorthand, whatever they do, each person is 
responsible to take his own notes, and you notice that the two 
side people have just quit taking notes and you have to sit back 
and think, "I guess this management fellow has already decided he 
is against me," and hopefully your labour person is with you. 


To me that is not the way it should be, obviously, but that 
happens on a regular basis. It always frightens me when I am 
Sitting at the board and I watch either one side or the other, or 
both of themp~ej ust: quit: writing. 


Mr, ¢Chadrman:, They, just dive: .up,on ait ¢ 


MU sea eAs | OnNSONn: pe. Ate tthat moint. imactimes lL. honestly «think 
that ietheyis#should Just. disappear ssandovvousutalkasto athe “chairman; 
because it seems to me that he is the only one who is paying 
attention at that point in time. 


Mr. Sterling: Maybe the two side fellows have heard enough 
from the lawyers at that point in time. 


Mri id. A. Johnsons Thats wbhes«problem,.« though, they are 
probably so pissed off--excuse my language--listening to the 
lawyers that they do not get down to the facts. 


Mr. Chairman: Another precedent set. 


The matter of repeated offenders is one which has been 
mentioned, I guess, by both management and union people. Can you 
think of a device which would expedite the matter, to be fair I 
guess people from either management or labour, who consistently 
violate the act? In other words, from your side of the coin alone, 
can you make a suggestion which the committee might think about in 
terms of trying to identify repeated offenders and trying to sort 
this outccof the process? 


MiraswdsA sic ONNSON: wdoranot Knows thats. Laicoluldassuggest, a 
process. I gave you a case in point. 
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Do you say after the contractor has been now found guilty of 
evyiolation -of aricollective agreement the second, ‘third, fourth, 
Ppeth sor) saxch ~ times ath whate time —do' "you say ‘she “has “violated 
enough? There has to be something to keep him in line where, on 
tie, Obnenwiandeeit Wt Tear Onion’ it-1sSstor ‘them: to, toe- the spline*if 
they are repeatingly putting in the same type of grievance that is 
fravyoLlous saromrche: start.) Thnevboard, obvViously,- should “be able*-to 
draw some lines there. 


22:30: p.m. 


Mr Si Chaltpman’ The* "point Al cam “trying-to.tmakeVist¥thate in 
other aspects of the law, if someone commits a first offence, the 
law generally takes a rather lenient view of that. But it does 
make distinctions about appearing a second time for doing the same 
thing. 


Mr. J.A. Johnson: Do you mean penaltywise? 
Mr. Chaurman<e Yes. 


Mie? ter. Peeonnson’: Ganetlons to vVeome. eusupposemerthaty rs 
probably the only answer. 


Mr. Chairman: So if we were to consider recommendations it 
would be at the sanctions end of the process. Aside from that, it 
is simply to get the cases heard and deal with them as quickly as 
you can. 


Mr Sissy aewonnson: We have been frustrated to the extent, 
with this particular case, the Napev Construction case, that 
section 112(a) of the Ontario Labour Relations Act that was set up 
to expedite grievances and matters in the construction industry 
because of the mobility of the construction industry, the way it 
moves: around, here today and gone tomorrow sort of thing, was set 
up to do that because there were a hell of a lot of problems in 
the field because we reverted to closing the job down because of 
the lengthy process. 


The process has now, and particularly in repeat cases like 
this, come to a point where we are back at day one and we are 
frustrated to the extent that it is being contemplated that we may 
have to go back to our old ways. That is not a wish that we want 
to follow through with. We would like to be able to use the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to expedite matters of this nature. 
Buted £ witis hgOingesto [continue)thejwaywit gis Wqoingswe may just 
have to sidestep that process and revert to the jungle. 


Mr. Chairman: The matter of delays has been discussed by a 
number of people. You pointed out something which is unique to 
your own sector and that is where, in an industrial trade union, 
the possibility exists that two years from now if the grievance is 
heard at that time, the plant will still be there, the work force 
will still be in place, and although ‘there has: been a long delay 
the two parties are still essentially the same entities as when 
you began the argument. 
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In wours work situation that wouldebe amusualpcochavesiaipplante 
under .construc tion ~-0remmhatevern #ite Might. re nUndGE, Construction), 
foricthatenlengthsof timeselSamite:atvna point,,where..the ~committec 
ought to be thinking about making some recommendations which 
would, in some way, compensate for that? In other words, say, when 
a hearing is to be held on something dealing with the construction 
trades,,there, aWwasS was, meeds «tom shold athat «hear ing awhile. aetniae 
construction project isestill, underyway-or p;psfabling: that,.withaniva 
60-day or 90-day period. 


Mré Js A-oUohnson: i ela think, htwis. driticult,,toe putyaytineron 
it when you are talking about a 30- or 90-day period. I believe 
that when the board is dealing with a construction case because of 
the nature of the construction industry that it should be seized 
with the responsibility of seeing that particular case through at 
its earliest time. 


Mr. Chairman: So the recommendation, if we were to consider 
it, would probably be more sensible if it simply said to expedite, 
toi.give priority,,.to,try to hear this,.as-quickly vas" possible, thet 
kindooft thing. 


Mrosmaletswe JObnNsSons I believe the main reason why that 
particular board, as I said earlier, that panel does not sit on a 
continuing basis is because they have other cases. Again, it goes 
back to my earlier statement when I said that I felt there should 
be additional construction panels because of the case load in that 
Panticulam area,a nota) UStwi ns CONSErUCGION DUtel tenis ELalretonsay ein 
other areas, other industries. The board should be looking at its 
case load and constructing its panels based on its case load. I do 
not know if that is what is happening right now. 


Mr. Chairman: There is one final question from me. I am 
interested in the comments made by a number of different parties 
here about the legalistic nature of the board and the role that 
lawyers do play. 


Te notice, -that,.your..opinions...on,.the.. matter. were, rather 
different from the opinions that we heard yesterday. Are you 
concerned wenate theslboard «in (Wtsienature, in. the way . that. 2t 
actually hears cases before it, has reached the point where people 
from unions, workers in the work place, feel that for all intents 
and purposes they have arrived at a court? Because that was not 
intended to be the nature of the board. 


Mind eietinws Johnsons No, no. From. looking to the panel 
itself? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. J.A. Johnson: No, I do not lay the blame on the panel. 
It is back here at the table where the lawyers are sitting. I 
find, with few exceptions, I cannot really recall a vice-chairman 
making it so difficult for the lawyers that they have to get into 
very technical lengthy arguments. 


The chairman of that particular panel normally does his best 
to help you. If you are there without a lawyer they always do, and 
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when there are lawyers there I believe they do a very good job in 
trying to steer them in the right direction where they do not get 
fnto “daar rculcieor= Lengthy “arguments © (But wit) as “always* ton’ the 
insistence that each lawyer put his case forth in detail and when 
the detail goes on for hours I believe, without necessarily 
criticizing some of the chairmen, they feel like falling asleep as 
well as the side people at times. 


Mr. Chairman: © So from your point of view, and to meet your 
needs, your people feel very comfortable with the way the board 
conducts its business. If anything, we should resist the attempt 
that is being put forward by some quarters to make it into a more 
formal and more formally legal process. 


Mr. J.A. Johnson: The only problem is if you make the board 
as formally legal as the lawyers sitting around then I think you 
may just as well park it because it will lose the usefulness that 
it has now. You will never get a decision out of the board. We 
have legal arguments forever and a day. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Sterling: Ts -it* possible: ‘to: «quantify “a grievance? In 
other words, in Quebec their small claims court system is such 
that ‘you cannot ‘bring a lawyer “into the “small claims: court. You 
just cannot do it. But you can put a monetary limit on that kind 
efmatclaim,.say it is $1,000 or whatever. 


Is there any way you can quantify a grievance in terms of 
saying it is a minor grievance, the minor grievance being such and 
such or such and such, then there are no lawyers allowed in the 
room? 


Mr. J.A. Johnson: Right now I believe you are doing that 
Wery wertectively;m bur the untortunate sithing: not?” for sthesfother 
industries, it is only for the construction industry, through the 
labour relations officer. I do not know the percentage off the top 
Of my heac;, hut cl ~believesthate/ 5 permeent *tows0 *per=centrof the 
cases are actually resolved by the parties sitting with the labour 
relations officer or he acting as a mediator back and forth with 
thes parties! sand ® drawing’ it» to an’ amicable’ -conclusion of both 
parties. So, in a way, I suppose you are doing that now to a great 
degree. 


The labour relations officers are doing an excellent job, 
there is no doubt about it. Without them the case load of the 
board would be impossible to handle and at the rate they are 
handling them now with the drawn-out proceedings and legalistic 
wrangling and arguments, I would not want to imagine what would 
happen. 


The system right now provides--I think it is fair to say 
that in most cases that go before the board they are fairly 
serious. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Johnson, we thank you for appearing before us today. If 
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we have any matters that our research department would like to get 
hold. of{youaon*l hope, youawill” allow hin? the jopportunity.tothavera 
little “chat with you.. Dis yous havesanything, .thatyyou., wouladylikelto 
put before the committee feel free to do so. 


Mrvn.d SAssvohnsons. 4Thank¥younveryemuch. 


Mr. Chairman: The next witnesses before the committee are 
from the Ontario Labour Relations Board. Mr. George Adams is the 
chairman of the board. 


Mra) Adams,s.1 Jan ogoing ..to..ask..vyou. to. introduce. the people 
that are here to provide evidence to the committee today. I 
understand you have been made familiar with the process of 
Swearing in. I am going to use the same format I used before. 


I will ask the clerk to swear you in and then as you 


introduce each of the people who are going to testify we will 
dispense with that matter. 


2:40 p.m. 
G. Adams, sworn. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you introduce the other members who are 
going tu testify, please? 


Mr. Adams: rE will, "Mee Chairman, tas soont asa unioad my 
briefcase. 


On my immediate left is_ the alternate chairman, Kevin 
Burkett. Om hic Left is the registrar and chief administracive 
officer, Don Aynsley. On his left is the board's senior solicitor, 
Harvey Freedman. On my immediate right is Mrs. Elinor Meslin, 
chief of program development of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. 

teaWwOnder ei feel .cans.takeuthesw.opportunityactos introduce: gthe 
gentleman on our extreme right, the Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Tim Armstrong. 

Mr. Chairman: Sometimes referred to as the Lone Ranger. 

K. Burkett, Sworn. 

D.K. Aynsley, Sworn. 

H. Freedman, Sworn. 

E. Meslin, Sworn. 

Deb. AGMS ErOnNGg, Sworn: 

Mr. Chairman: Will you proceed, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: Mr. yeaGhairmany, wbashavesr Genbuietnsnintroductory 


comment’ and’ then” the -board’“is*“here. in ?*ternis-76f -alerrts senior 
officials to respond to any questions that you might have, or have 
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arisen, out of the last day of testimony before you. 


Mr. Chairman and honourable members, the labour board is 
pleased to appear before this committee. I understand the standing 
procedural affairs committee is engaged in an ongoing review of 
the administrative agencies with the aim of reducing redundancy 
and’ “the =overlapping’= of -functions. > ~‘Aocbr veh review! of/=*the 
committee's earlier reports also reveals helpful recommendations 
on administrative rationality, as well as improving responsibility 
and accountability. 


Given the great number of administrative agencies, boards 
and commissions that have been created over the years, and the 
public funds they expend, the importance of the committee's work, 
io SuUDMmI teal sorselt-evidentsl womightevalsory adduethatesso Twist Athe 
committee's work load. Too seldom does the labour board have an 
opportunity to explain its operation to members of the Legislature 
and the public. 


On a day-to-day basis my colleagues and I are occupied by 
the board's sizeable docket of cases and the need to act in a 
quasi-judicial manner. Indeed, it is this adjudicatory nature of 
the labour board that tends stoirconfine®ats iiinterfacemwith=*the 
public to the righting of decisions and the settlement activity of 
our labour relations officers. Thus this occasion to meet somewhat 
informally with - you and. other members of ‘the ‘committee ‘is 
appreciated. 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board is one of the most senior 
administrative agencies in Canada. It has been in existence since 
1947. The board has played a central role in labour management 
relations: inthe province *since!’ that® ‘times It representsurthe 
classic administrative agency from an administrative law point of 
view, and its record before the courts provides much of the grist 
for law school courses devoted to administrative law and labour 
law. 


The board's procedures combine the functions of 
adjudication, investigation and mediation. The board itself is an 
independent, trapantite ebodypticonsistingigdotea ane chairman, an 
alternate chairman, eight full-time and part-time vice-chairmen, 
eight full-time and 20 part-time board members. It is supported by 
18 labour relations officers who undertake the fundamentally 
important prehearing investigative and settlement functions under 
the board's direction. 


The organizational infrastructure of the board consists of a 
staff of 63 very experienced persons who are instrumental in the 
board maintaining its reputation for administrative fairness and 
expedition. 


Thes principal responsibilities sof» the board ‘relate. to: 
First, the processing of applications for certification and the 
related responsibility of determining the appropriate bargaining 
unz<s second, the adjudication of unfair labour practice 
complaints; third, the processing of applications retatangaytso 
unlawful strikes and walkouts and the issuance of cease and desist 
orders and declarations; fourth, the administration of 
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thehsduty: (tom bargaining good, faiths) Srithyheacting sas-ias grievance 
arbitrator in handling jurisdictional disputes in the construction 
industry iisixth <ard .lbastywiorsithespurposesiiof.,thismsummary,© the 
administration of the trade union's duty of fair representation. 


In shouldering these responsibilities, the board seeks a 
result which makes industrial relations sense that is fair, and 
that is achieved as quickly as is reasonably possible in the 
circumstances. 


In 1979-80, the board disposed of Pig Ps oP matters. 
Approximately half of these matters consisted of applications for 
Certification; with unfair labour practice complaints and 
grievance arbitrations, making up the next two largest groups of 
cases processed. 


There has been a steady increase in the matters coming 
before the board with 1979-80 representing an increase of 161 
cases over those disposed of in 1978-79. Fifty-six per cent of the 
cases in 1979 and 1980 were disposed of within 29 to 35 days of 
their filing; aande 7/0 per cent. were«disposed 4of. within. SJ. towa63 
days of filing. This represents a somewhat faster SFIS Oe of 
cases than in the previous year. 


The volume of cases iS again increasing in 1980-81, and to 
Maintain its performance, the board has introduced a waiver of 
hearings system and is currently reviewing its case scheduling and 
monitoring procedures to see what efficiencies can be added. 


The challenge for the board, as it goes into the 1980s, is 
to continue to provide meaningful solutions to the increasingly 
sophisticated and complicated matters coming before it, and to do 
so in the most expeditious and yet fairest manner possible. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you Mr. Adams. 


Are there any of the others on the panel who would like to 
add anything to what Mr. Adams has said? Do any members of the 
committee have questions? 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. By far the most controversial 
presentation, in my view, made to this committee so far concerning 
the board was made by the Ontario Labour Relations Bureau--I want 
to get this correct--of the Ontario General Contractors 
Association, I believe, and that representation was made by their 
attorney). Mrz Bunning.s tl do wnot know but EF think possibly “Mr. 
Freedman was here when that presentation was going on. Since, .in 
my view, they said the most controversial things, I would like to 
get that cleared out of the way first. 


They had several complaints. They complained about section 
29, eJwhach they - sfelt fegavei ) thet) board» unbimitedea power. They 
complained aboutis ssectionmy Sis, jurisdictional disputes. They 
complained bitterly about the injunction sections of the act, 82 
and 123. They complained about section 135 where the board decides 
under what sector a certain project is to fall under. 


Finally, they complained about the manner in which board 
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chairmen and vice-chairmen were appointed. They complained very 
bitterly about that. They stressed the fact over and over again 
that it was their view, for reasons they explained, that they felt 
the positions of chairman and vice-chairman were of great 
significance and they felt that unqualified people were being 
appointed to these positions. 


Mr. Binning stated--I believe 7 have the quote 
properly--"Employers have no confidence." Then he went on to Say 
because of the types of decision your board is making, he felt 
that your status should be elevated to something as a Supreme 
Court justice with many years' experience in the industrial field, 
labour, management, et cetera. 


I was wondering if you would have any comments on that, or 
any type of rebuttal, or could give this committee maybe a summary 
of the experience that the chairman and vice-chairman bring to 
their work, and any other information you feel might be useful for 
us to hear the other side. 


Z25508D. Ms 


Mr. Adams: The most serious concern in the matters you 
faises would be, from. «my, point, of view, the'~ charge” “thate “the 
vice-chairman and the chairman are unqualified to carry out their 
function. To respond to that kind of a charge though is somewhat 
aifficults 2 lf’ 'someone Yalleges “that-tyouvare unqualified “and 
therefore lincompetent! iim theif workt? that you “dor sandetyour feet 
differently, what are the tests to demonstrate that you are right 
and they are wrong? : 


I do not know whether Mr. Binning went on to describe what 
would be the tests against which you would measure competence. 


Mr. Mancini: He did, sir. He mentioned many years of 
experience. 


Mr. Adams® © Let's just ¢stopon’ many *years of experience. I 
would @ibe®tprepared, “and Ji*agree) toe dotiso sto! file) amcurriculum 
vitae for each member of the tribunal, including the vice-chairman 
ande thestchairman. ¢Inomy-twiew/iithet records ,itprofessional careers, 
of these people speak for themselves, just by looking at what they 
have been engaged in. 


The most recent appointments to the board have been my own, 
the vice-chairman by the name of Morton Mitchnick, and another 
vice-chairman on a part-time basis, Robert Howe. I do not think it 
is appropriate for me to say how qualified I am for the position 
Shas Vareioldewa.*can Ssay that @f Hayes Motupractisedsion Jeither =the 
labour or the management side. I have practised law, and have 
taught law for a number of years, was the assistant deputy 
minister, and I have been the chairman of many boards and 
tribunals in the private and the public sector. But I have not 
practised on behalf of labour and management. 


Most of my colleagues would fall into that category, with 
the exception of Mr. Mitchnick who, as I say was recently 
appointed, and has some eight years’ practice on the management 
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sidew,of,, labour,eredationsseeands iMrin, HOWE}, whop 47s Going sintoamnic 
third year, although he had taught law for five years, and he 
practised on the management side, although with some experience on 
the trade union Side. 


Thissthack eof cexperiences in ;terums sof spractisingrrioneones of 
theo: constituentsseorndthe® (others ts enotasund questtoye thes rLaboul 
relationswboard wor eto dabourgadjudicationwini thismcountry. Gi you 
look at the experienced labour arbitrators in the country, people 
who are not appointed but are selected by the parties to act under 
their collective agreements, they are not universally people who 
have had experience practising for one side or the other. They 
tend to be people who do not come out of that context at all. 


That may well be a product of the ideology that surrounds 
the two sides, and to some extent, their representatives become 
associated. with. that. ideology sand. itemay. make sit, <difficiltowith 
the odd exception for others to perceive their role in the centre 
of industrial relations as a fair one. 


As I have said, the people who are arbitrating under 
collective agreements and selected by the parties, in Ontario, the 
principal arbitrators tend to be graduates of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, former vice-chairmen of the Ontario Labour 
ReLatvons,. «Board, gore they, tends: to she aalawi 4 protressors) .with, no 
experience acting for..one side.or, the-other. Or they may. well be 
lawyers who carry on a commercial practice or a 
nonlabour-relations practice. 


indeed, just» ther experience ofa practising.elS not,,1tpiseeme 
to me, an important test of competence. The chief justice of the 
Supreme, Court of Canada, Mr. Justice Bora Laskin, is. a.man who has 
nevengypractisedwpkaw,, Gwhach) 4MreJeBinninguwouldwmesuigqgest aris. a 
fundamental test of competence. Yet, I do not think anyone here or 
anyone who has a view about the Supreme Court of Canada or the 
competetence of jurists would charge that thé chief justice is 
ungualiftaedpeior pthe oposition hithatorherhholds.2? lwidi flerigt rome Mere 
Binning on that measure of competence. 


Mr .sChairmans sJust :to pick ip, on that point-- 
MranMancinie Jwiam.not<Einished. 
Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, sorry. 


Mr. Mancini: Are the members of the board appointed through 
the Minister of Labour? 


Mr. Adams: The appointments to the board are all by order 
in council--appointment at the prerogative of the Premier. The way 
that is done would be on the advice of the Minister of Labour with 
the appropriate-- 


Meet Mancini: Who: woul d,s. 0f._coursesi.consultucwith. Mr. 
Armstrong, Since he is the deputy minister. 


Mr. Armstrong: I think we. can be a little. more specific 
about the appointment. There are two methods of appointment, one 
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relating to the appointment of the chairman, vice-chairman and the 
Se ternacemchaitmane 8c Guink =< “alr-correct"in- saying “that in “ail 
Gases “of-"*the people “In =the” middle,’ “that* is), -‘the= Chairman; the 
vice-chairman, the alternate chairman--with respect 1) the 
incumbents at least--the recommendation comes initially from the 
incumbent chairman to the minister. The minister asks my advice, 
then goes to the Premier and then the cabinet considers it. 


With respect to the side men, labour and management, the act 
provides, as you know, that those people are partisan appointments 
in a good sense. They are appointees of employees and of 
Management. In that case, on the employee side, the usual 
nominating body is the Ontario Federation of Labour. On the 
employer side, the usual nominating body is the Canadian 
Manufacturers' Association. In the construction industry there are 
some variations to that. Then those recommendations come forward 
and follow the same route. 


In the case of Mr. Adams' appointment, it was a matter 
discussed between the minister and me and went forward to the 
Premier for cabinet consideration. 


Mr. Mancini: I see. 


Mr. Adams: Mrs "Mancini, gOing back to the “1ssue! “on. a *lack 
Glmexeericnce: “in Sterms Ot =~ practising Or acting on “behalr™” of” one 
side or the other, the deputy's comments remind me to remind you 
that the labour board is a tripartite adjudication agency. Any 
Tackof experience with respect to acting/on behalf»of one side or 
the other is made up for by the nominees of the respective parties 
who are sitting on a panel hearing a case. 


As you are aware, we sit in panels of three. It is the duty, 
obligation “and responsibility “of “the®*board *members**to’*refilect 
their own experience and the interests of their constituents in 
the matter that is before the board. 


MrsaMancini: ~ But WE “you heard. MyoJohnson's* testimony;*he 
said sometimes you feel like you are only talking to the chairman 
of that particular panel because he noticed that after a while in 
some cases the appointees almost lost interest for whatever 
reasons. So we must understand the chairman of the panel is very 
important because that person, in many cases, casts a tie-breaking 
vote. 


Mr. Adams: The chairman of the panel is very important; 
although I would tell Mr. Johnson not to feel too concerned when 
one of the members stops writing, because the chairman is writing 
down everything. It may be that the failure of one of the members 
to write simply reflects a reliance on the notes of the chairman 
or that the board member is fully familiar with the issues that 
are being testified to and is prepared to deal with the 
vice-chairman, without the aid of notes. when the panel adjourns. 
He just finds it unecessary for purposes of representing his 
viewpoint on that case. 


3 p.m. 
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Mr. Mancini: I would like to ask Mr. Armstrong how they go 
about advertising these positions as they become available for new 
people to be appointed. Do you have a system of advertising? 


Mr. Armstrong: No, there is no system of advertising. These 
appointments are not made under the Public Service Act, they are 
made pursuant to the Labour Relations Act. The custom, tradition 
and convention have been that it is the chairman who, in effect, 
is the chief adjudicator and the chief executive officer of the 
board. So. the tradition. over the 35) years, of othe .board itsathatsthe 
chairman, initially at least, is looked to for his recommendation. 


I cannot think of a vice-chairman who has not been nominated 
by. whey chageman tinitiaally. 


Mi onaeanc i nas It looks here from the information we have 
that there are quite a few people appointed on a full-time and on 
a part-time basis. Do you not feel you might be leaving some of 
the good talent untapped if a proper system of advertising is not 
available? 


There might be a few crackerjacks out there who could 
certainly be of assistance to the board. Without a direct line 
into your office or into somebody else's office, I do not know how 
thet. particular... person ~awouldim even. .bé.,abile. btolebsing..totivour 
attention that he would be interested in serving in this regard. 


Mr. Armstrong: Let me just preface my answer by saying that 
I find it a little harder than Mr. Adams does to be temperate 
about an allegation that senior tribunal in this province is 
composed in whole or in part of incompetent adjudicators. 


Iomnayusay uiEorauthe iwecord, ‘that slicknowsaMmeaBinningsand ITihave 
a great respect for him as a counsel. To my knowledge he has never 
made representations to the Minister of Labour, the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, or to the chairman of the labour relations 
board, the man primarily responsible for the operation of the 
board, Similar to the ones alleged yesterday. 


I heard about yesterday's testimony. That's the first time I 
have heard it suggested in a public forum and, indeed, privately 
that there is incompetence in the board. 


I don‘t want to overreact; I don't know what privilege 
attaches to these proceedings. But I find it a rather remarkable 
thing that he would do that--if I am correctly informed--in the 
ERaceviotwanregquest:ifor specifics .:ifaids toyigivee speciftacs oOf-what she 
was talking about. 


Mr. Mancini: I accept your comments. 


Mr. Armstrong: ifseI mightienowo-al lude) }to.4vyour,+ question: 
Sune; bal Cathinkd(vifjerone, sdigoq having, difficulty, attracting..able 
talent--apremise’ that I don't. ,accept--then1.-think.one hasimtowbe 
imaginative about the way you advertise or go about your search 
process. So far, in my judgement we have not had difficulty 
attracting able people to the board. But if that eventuality 
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should come to pass, I see nothing wrong with the method of 
advertising that you propose. 


Mr. Mancini: Mr. Armstrong, I haven't judged whether the 
people who have been chosen are able or not. I haven't made that 
judgement. The only question I put to you was, if you do not have 
a proper system of advertising, how are we going to be sure that 
excellent people in the field who may wish to serve going to get 
the opportunity to serve if they do not have a direct line into 
your office? 


I certainly am not making any judgement at all on the 
ableness of the members of the board. As you may recall, in my 
epening ‘question’ "I. ‘was "specific “in’ “saying “that wt “was ‘one 
Organization who made that charge. After the response by Mr. Adams 
I left the matter and went on to other questions. So my first 
question still stands. 


Mr. Armstrong: I don't want to be misunderstood. I was not 
Suggesting that you were adopting, acquiescing or agreeing to the 
testimony given yesterday. 


Pr *return’tocthe proposition that yourproposal "only becomes 
relevance Safeent Sie ™ accepted Mithat “we arev having’ "troubling 
recruiting. 


MY think... one J prime?” way. ore| testing, the vabilitties: = and 
competence of the chairman and vice-chairman is by looking at the 
Suabrey "ot theirs ‘decisions. Among “other »*things "“l ~ read the 
decisions of the labour board. I think they are particularly high 
quality decisions. Indeed, in certain recent court decisions the 
Same observations have been made. So I think the on the most 
Objective test, that is; *the quality of the jurisprudence,- I think 
the board is very high quality. 


Torretcurn stor your specit ic mquest ony=«leeaon tt *Tulesoutrethe 
Validity Soin”. some’ circumstances, *1f-Yonee eiserhaving® diffticurty 
recruiting the appropriate type of people, of advertising on a 
broader basis. I can see that might be a useful thing to do. 
Happily, it has not yet been necessary to do that because 
high-quality people have been available through the 35-year 
tradition “of getting’ people=--that™ is” to’ say, “leaving ~ the 
recruiting efforts up to the chairman in the first instance. 


Mr. Adams: ‘Just’ “to follow up on that point: I “think it is 
fair to say, if there are people in the labour-relations community 
who are interested in serving on the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board aS a vice-chairman, for example, and in effect making a 
change in career pattern, they can at any time make an appointment 
to see the chairman and talk to him about it. That happens on 
numerous occasions. One develops a list of interested candidates 
on that basis. 


Another consideration that the chairman has is that you are 
looking for people who can act in a quasi-judicial manner and have 
some experience or sense about industrial relations and what is a 
fair and workable solution in that context. You are looking for 
people who can work with like-minded individuals in a fairly small 
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group. I am not sure that a broad posting and then the interview 
of applicants by either myself or a personnel officer hired by the 
board, that that screening is the best way to go about it. 


The.chairman of the, labour, relations. boardj-—-because of. his 
office and because Ot the exposure he gets to the 
industrial-relations community, develops a considerable knowledge 
about the kind of people that he would like to see serve the board 
during his tenure and after his tenure, and recruiting is done in 
that. veins) «Ase athe “ydeputy dndicates,. «iff Us.a NOtsrapparente coat 
recruiting has experienced any difficulties, or left a lot of 
stones unturned in the sense of there being many candidates out 
there who are suited and who are interested and yet not given the 
opportunity of expressing their interest. 


Mr sMancini: he other side of thetcoin »’s, ,yOumdon.t sKnow 
if you don't advertise. My view is that, while it may not be so, 
it appears to be almost a closed shop in the way you make these 
appointments...Since, this; is »suchy,ane+impontant,.agency., of the 
government and since you make decisions that affect a great many 
people, it would be my view that greater advertising should be 
done when openings come up for board appointments. That way it 
would certainly give the appearance, at least, that all people who 
are qualified would have an equal opportunity. 


td, donee \joelieve, that...saying,# SOh,aWesm Ia knows justsvabout 
everybody in the field and therefore I can choose the best," is 
the right route; although I know you have done it for quite some 
time. That is my opinion as a member of this committee. 


apse Dec ilt. 


Mi. sAGams:) don't, asethe.deputy,.reject that .ouc,of hand, 
I just question whether -it.is. necessary..-Il. guess ‘there isa —-darn 
good argument on both sides whether it is appropriate in selecting 
judicial personnel. I don't know--and this might be an interesting 
analogy=-whether in. appointing...iurasts,.. for. example,.. that, ithe 
Attorney General's department in Ottawa advertises for the 
appointment of judges to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


Myde Manca mace I.,don't..know .about. that, but you are the 
agency that is before us now, so I have to speak to your board. I 
Cannot speak to how the Attorney General does things. I imagine if 
we had him before us we would have several questions for some of 
the things that he does. 


Mr. Adams: I'm sure you would. 


Meanings Mr. Chairman, I know earlier you had some 
questions. I am going to leave this subject and go on to two or 
three other ..different, subjects. If. you. want.to-- 


Mine -Chateuman: No, that. sisal lear 1 ont, 


My uwe Mancini Thee Ontariog Bederat1om 2Ot, sbaboUn sn uilecthe pe 
paper and during their discussion today, had strong criticisms of 
the.,wise, of . petitions by employers. (during / the.-centitication 
process. I would like to hear from the board how they view these 
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petitions and how they handle them when they come before the board 
and if you actually believe that this is a necessary practice that 
we should continue. 


I am kind of sceptical of the practice myself and have been 
for some time, but I wonder what experience the board might have 
had on this matter and what your feelings on it are today. 


Mr. Adams: I had with me some statistical information on 
petitions which is relatively current and which I seem to have 
misplaced. I have some similar material for 1978. Let me give you 
that; I think it is representative of the petition activity before 
them hoarderoverss Geayeothetelasteteight itvears: “ealtvereably thasnit 
changed in any quantitative sense. These are approximate figures 
that I will give you. They are taken aS a summary from more 
accurate data, but I think they fairly convey the state of affairs 
nel ove. 


In®’ 1978 “we ‘had: Sapproximately®. 1,020: “applications © for 
certification and petitions were filed in 126 cases. Of the 126, 
only 101 were applications where the trade union would otherwise 
be certified outright without a vote. The difference between 101 
and 126 would be cases where the trade union did not have over 55 
per cent to begin with and so the petitioners would get a vote in 
any event. 


Of these 101 applications where the trade union would be 
entitled to outright certification were it not for the petition, 
61 involved petitions where there was no overlap between those 
people signing the petition and those signing membership cards. So 
the *petition? wash essentially arrelevant7eri tocdidn’ t * ‘abfiect= “the 
weight to be given to the membership evidence filed with the 
board. 


We were left with 40 applications where there was a relevant 
petition. There was an overlap that was sufficient, if the board 
waseisatisfied asmtothevoluntarinesssof tthe Ppetition, *foritit «to 
ordertitalirepresentation» vote: ineiorderisto atesteethe membership 
evidence filed by the trade union. 


Of those 40 cases, then, where we had a relevant petition, 
the petition held up to the board's scrutiny in 13 applications, 
soOMa@iittiesovern¢25iper ‘centaordia clittlejeundengone pthirdgof the 
relevant petitions were adequate from the board's viewpoint. 
Accordingly in those cases a representation vote was ordered. 


The statistical relationship between the number of petitions 
filed in any year and the total number of applications is pretty 
constant; the number of relevant petitions to the number of total 
petitions filedu ise/pretty) constant; ‘and the number of petitions 
that are found to be adequate and sufficient to justify the 
ordering of a representation vote has also been constant 
throughout the years. 


As to the merits of the petition concept as opposed to 
Naking ive peulstcayptaieiir muchoice yt romea legislative point of view 
between representation votes or trade union membership cards as a 
way of determining support in a rreacehlunionrAed tam Dorvingea 
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position to speak on behalf of the board and say what the board's 
view is, and indeed I question whether it is appropriate for the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, which is the agency that has to 
adminaster the statute. as .1t iS. currently written and the 
regulations as they are developed, whether we should be 
collectively ecpassingsnony ;thesa “menitsyroia thesmexisting apbaws.+0f 
Ontario. 


If I gave you my view, Mr. Mancini, it would end up being my 
personal view because, as I said, we are an independent tribunal 
and I am sure that my view would not be at all consistent with a 
good number of the people that man the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board and my view may well differ from those of the vice-chairman. 
It is not an issue on which we have formulated any collective 
policy view. 


Mrs) Mancini: ©*Il"am“*a Little “bit “surprised by ‘yvour™comments, 
Mr. Adams, because in a parliamentary system all of the 
legislation initiated, except private bills. which we ‘have an 
Opportunity as private members to introduce, does come from the 
government. 


Surely the Minister of Labour, working in close conjunction 
with the deputy minister, who would be working in close 
eonjunction with all aspects of his ministry, would f£romaitimeveto 
time, I assume, with, I am sure, all of the outside advice--and by 
outside I mean outside of the ministry--would be making 
recommendations every now and then to the Minister of Labour as to 
possible appropriate action as far as legislation is concerned as 
time goes on. So I would have thought it would be a normal course 
Cr aeactron, fori thes tbhoards ymossibly/ /:tomintormethes«deputy: euvou 
legislators have passed this act but we want to make sure that you 
know exactly what you have done. Please inform your minister that 
certain sections of the act are causing severe disruptions this 
Wey; = Ole isevereirdisruptionsi?thatyaway.” diThaty ewasesmy an ine son 
questioning. 


Mr. Adams: As «I indicated: iniimy “remarks “"asboards doess snot 
view itself as part of the Ministry of Labour. We view the labour 
board as an independent, tripartite, administrative agency, people 
who have been appointed to administer the statute. We are not 
appointed to give our collective view ‘of . the wisdom of the 
existingsleqislative ‘policy of -Ontarioy would "beMprepared, Si Part 
wouldre be “ot *assistanceys ito” ssonpe (o£ “qive Jithe: )merd ts) rand ithe 
demerits of the petition concept, but I think-- 


Mr. Mancini: Almost every group that appeared before us had 
Severe complaints about the petitions. Almost every labour 
Organization that has come before us-- 


Mr. Adams: Has those complaints-- 


Mr. Mancini: ! Yes: 


Mrs Adams: --and I would think every management 
Organization has the opposite view with respect to the VaLrad ty. coef 
petitions. The management view would be that-- 


Poll 
3:20 p.m. 


Mine Mancanis wl eamenow Sowsure = heard -it) sovstrong? onthe 
other side. 


Mr. M. Davidson: They wanted a trade-off. 
Mr. Mancini: They wanted votes. 


Mr. Adams: What you end up with in this area is, in terms 
of the constituencies that appear before us, the trade unions 
wanting membership cards, the employers wanting, if they could 
draw up the statute, representation votes, the statute itself 
having some middle ground called a petition, and each of them, if 
they cannot get their way with respect to the one view or the 
other, would like to see the petition concept changed one way or 
the other. 


Thewtradesunions “would’sayp *Okay7itet usshavemthetidatemotf 
application the terminal date," and the employers would like to 
see the terminal date extended to a greater period of time. The 
parties themselves are pretty well fixed in their opposite views. 


For the tribunal that has to adjudicate the statute to side 
with one party or the other and then the next day go in and 
administer the statute, I am sure that what happens is that you 
end up with a charge when a case goes one way or the other that 
the board did not really listen to the evidence but was simply 
implementing its views. 


Indeed, I gave a speech in June where I was talking about 
trends in industrial relations, legislative trends with respect to 
certain jurisdictions moving towards reliance on membership 
evidence as opposed to representation votes. Looking at the brief 
of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association, they have taken that 
as a personal view of the chairman, with some suggestion that that 
personal view has an impact on the way the board implements its 
Current policy with respect to discretionary representation votes. 


Reading the full context of that speech indicates that I was 
simply reporting on a train of legislative events I saw across the 
gountny;atbut Ghethink -the’4situation=i2lustrates: ther problemmof 
anybody associated with the labour relations board giving their 
view about what they think is the best way to go. 


MnaemMancini: I have a personal complaint about the board. 
Many of my constituents who have to appear for individual 
grievances filed, it appears to me, have to wait an undue length 
of time to get those grievances heard and acted upon. I was 
wondering if you had heard the same complaints made to the board 
office. 


For example, I found it not unusual for the grievance 
procedure, by the time they get a date and everything, to take 
almost a year before the employee gets to find out exactly where 
he stands, especially on cases of dismissal. This to me seems to 
be an extraordinary length of time to get the matter dealt with 
and I am sure you can understand the problems that the individual 
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employee faces. He has either been suspended for three or six 
months, or maybe has been suspended from work permanently, and he 
does not know whether he should go out and look for another job; 
he does not know exactly where he stands. 


Yous | would. -think ssthat »ins.ay.caser: where.« theesmatter sis as 
Serious as a person's livelihood and his future employment is at 
stake, the board would move quickly to hear all of these cases. I 
do not know what your stats are but if you say to me that the 
majority of them are dealt with expeditiously, that is not good 
enough because the other individuals who are caught in this bind 
are not helped at all. 


I have had several cases where some of my constituents have 
had to wait up until a year before the final adjudication is made 
and then when the decision was rendered the company says, "We take 
the board's decision to be this way," and the union and employee 
say, "No, we understand the decision to mean this," and then they 
have got to appeal the matter again. This amounts to thousands of 
dolar s (fore ethegavemp] oyee .talong, awithéealleethensothemeranxiety 
involved, and to me that is something I wish the board would 
address. 


Mr. Adams: MrsiiveMancinins slwGihinkeel tenes eeempomtantiace 
distinguish between the kinds of claims that employees may have in 
a) collectivessbangaining context... \Ifse they sares-grievances=junderha 
collective agreement with respect to the discharge of employment 
that the employee believes is without just cause as is required by 
the collective agreement, the labour relations board, except in 
the construction industry, does not have any jurisdiction over 
thosesitypes iofy claims.) ThoSex typesemof archaims Tharedadealt with 
throughys private -ywearbitration.ss \Thenepanties tagomnand) select, «van 
arbitrator, go through their grievance procedure and finally off 
to grievance arbitration which is held in Toronto in a local hotel 
and the private arbitrator, who is selected and paid for by the 
parties, eventually releases his decision. 


The delay and costs associated with that process have been 
the subject of an inquiry by an industrial inquiry commissioner 
appointed eby the Minister. of Labour ande:thenwa «bil l,~Bibla 25,..was 
introduced and passed into law providing in effect an alternative 
to the private arbitration system, a panel. 


You can apply to the minister to have your grievance heard 
under this particular statute. The: minister will appoint an 
arbitrator who must hear the matter within 21 days. That system is 
in operation and so an employee has a choice under a collective 
agreement of going the conventional route under his collective 
agreement or, in effect, opting out and asking for the minister to 
appoint an arbitrator and the process happens qubeki ys 


If it is a matter that we are involved in it is likely 
dismissal that arises allegedly out of a union Organizing campaign 
Or it is an application for certification or it is a grievance in 
ther construction! andustyey: 


the tbestm that. descangdopiformpyousniss.toseayisthatywdthee board 
understands full well that justice delayed is justice denied and 
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that we have an elaborate monitoring system for our cases and that 
time lapse statistics for the various types of cases before the 
board are made available to the public and you can track the 
efficiency of the board over time. As I did in my opening remarks, 
I can give you percentages of lapsed time with respect to the 
processing of cases. 


You are right that there will be a minority of the cases 
that seem to be disposed of within, let us say, 106 or 126 days, 
oreceven aionger, and tyoulwouldwsay,)r"Itsis*very, well that.<30 per 
cent of your cases are disposed of within 60 days, but what about 
the other 20 per cent?" 


I think the other 20 per cent almost have to be analysed on 
an individual basis. What was it about those cases that caused 
them to be disposed of under those conditions? I would be very 
interested to know and I do look at the reason for those 
individual cases and the reasons tend to be that they were complex 
Matters requiring more than a day of hearing, maybe several days 
of hearing. 


Fromeexample, (Mr. -sJohnsons” talkedy about -12(a). «grievance 
arbitrations in the construction industry and some of the delays 
there ueine vstatistics reveal “that? in” 1979-3c0:," °75 per’ cent or the 
cases were disposed of from the date of filing within 70 working 
days. What about the other 25 per cent? The other 25 per cent are 
affected, for example, by the adjournment preference of the 
parties; cases will be rescheduled for hearing if they cannot be 
handled in the course of one day. When they come on again the 
parties themselves may decide they are not ready to go on; they 
want to try and work the problem out themselves. They do not want 
to continue the litigation so the matter is adjourned. 


3330 p.m. 


Many of these cases would come up three, four and five times 
where the board would assemble a panel, get ready to adjudicate 
themuimatterm mand then. =the @epanties == cay Stthey > would ?411ke7ran 
fo vOUrMMmeiT, = -coey odO" Not want stor go Ol, =lne™ DOard,; "au kpresenc, 
grants that adjournment and does not force one of the parties on 
Oneethem theorye “that: af*/they are @ abe -totevorki ‘outs *therr. town 
accommodation that may well be better for them than us intervening. 


Yet, over time, we get time going by and it does not look 
good for the Statistics or any individual that “is involved! aiiiene 
is not kept apprised of why his union that may be controlling the 
Matter "erseeacjourning,; tis tRtryinge toteworke’ this’ imatterr out 
voluntarily. 


So if you have constituents who are making these complaints 
I would ask for your help in the sense of identifying the matters 
and I would be pleased to provide the information as to why that 
delay is takingitplace. 1fSit-das) unjustifiable) then wer haver*to 
clear up the problem in our house to avoid that kind of situation 
ime tnescucure. 


Mr. Mancini: Very good. I have no further questions. 
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Mr.. Chairnman:..~ Iyhave a) couple «of equestions. whicheI -wanted 
ton pute .bor your Waving etomdowwithe they natures tmethessboara. andatne 
testimony which the committee has heard. As was pointed out 
before; «theres vhas.4 been. “a: ~good., deals.of..discussion abouts-the 
quasi-judicial, snature., ofa ther board,..whethner the balance as 
correct, whether everyone appearing before the board feels 
comfortable, whether there should be more of an injection of the 
legal. system into the board or, perhaps, disband the board. and 
movievt, over to ithe, courts, 


lisSeems -<ALETIonLe wtoafgetumuch.of aywmeasubing Stick ag to 
whether tuthes@ board) has been successiul.Jin. arriving vat. its 
conclusions and how that would fare if you replaced it with a 
judicial system, either by bringing in the Supreme Court justices 
Or. beoking (the, stuff.out-. 


Do. you have ,any record -of how, your «rulings,,~stack sup. when 
they are referred to the Supreme Court? What is the record of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board in regard to those matters? Are you 
defeated regularly and soundly? What is the record? 


Mr. Adams; sil.,waishs that. I -had «brought with me.a statistical 
review of the number of applications over a selected period and 
then could advise you in a precise way as to what our win-loss 
record 1s, because I think that is the nature of the question. 


Teese gS) fai rus. tO -ddvi1SeseVOU-—and- nm Wemtw ideal doen so 
Specifically; we will pull this data together for you and provide 
it to you--that the record of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
in the courts is exceptionally successful. The alternate chairman 
advises me that we ,are,taken to, court 10 to. 12 times..a year. We 
have lost two cases over five years. 


Mrse.Chairman: Thatehighnnot aps badi record. «I ‘wish itherenwere 
some other courts who could boast that kind of a track record. 


In the number of aspects which have been discussed one of 
the suggestions by Mr. Binning that we bring down the Supreme 
Court justices and stick them into the system has caused a number 
of people to question that, not that it was an exhaustive Study by 
any means, but I went over in my own mind who sits on the Supreme 
Court that would know a factory if they saw it, could identify a 
worker if they fell over one, or could run anything larger than a 
light bulb? I came up with an extremely short list of qualified 
applicants. 


Can you give us some estimate in that regard of whether the 
appointment system could be altered in some way to seriously take 
into consideration the suggestions which he made? I do not believe 
that he was serious that we bring the Supreme Court in on Ehis, 
but he was certainly making a pitch that we go to people with more 
practical legal backgrounds that, in essence, they would be for 
all intents and purposes, of a judicial nature. 


What ramifications would that have? You pointed out in your 
remarks previously that there would be some difficulty for someone 
who had specialized in labour law on either side and hadieisaye, a 20 
years of experience functioning -before a bGard, tole insrnancourt 
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system, on behalf of the unions. It would be very tough for that 
person to all of a sudden don a wig and a gown and enter into 
another situation and sit as a judge and have the other side say, 
wEhat Ls®rarre, “Herwoula’ probably wind up “with <a’ bunch of lawyers 
in there saying: "Listen, I've known this guy for 20 years. I know 
which side he has been on and I am not getting a fair hearing in 
here." 


If the case were on the other side, if you had someone who 
specialized in corporate law, or industrial relations, or 
whatever, and they had a long, distinguished career operating on 
the part of corporations, and we brought those people in and said, 
"We now want you to chair this board," I am sure the unions would 
be in here in large numbers saying: "Wait a minute. We know who 
Pntewmguvvis whe cidenet just. pop outror. the ciouds-eThis guymhassa 
track record a mile long and he hates unions so we are never going 
tocget ‘a feir Shake off this’ guy." 


So it becomes rather difficult to find someone who has got 
the neutral ground, on the one hand some background in law or 
industrial relations, who has not clearly carried the flag for one 
side or the other for a long period of time. 


Have you any suggestions as to how the committee might kick 
that one around a little bit? | 


Mr. Adams: Much of the appointment problem has to do with 
défining what’ you are looking for in) *terms Yof ‘the -adjudicative 
Pesutt seas youvypointeout, industrial relations: tends tovbebaybiend 
of law, business, sociology, practical experience of the work 
place from an employee point of view and trying to find someone 
that has all of the requisite attributes is not an easy matter. 


I would not want my earlier comments to be construed as 
saying that no member of the bar, for example, or no member of the 
trade union who represents employees would be unacceptable to the 
Vactmemajority ecor “peoples in ther "Ontario findustr rel “‘redations 
community as a vice-chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 


For example, the now Deputy Minister of Labour was the 
chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations Board when I was at the 
board as a vice-chairman. Prior to his appointment as chairman, he 
had practised for some 15 years as counsel on behalf of trade 
wnions.1meuntariro. 


As® chairman? Alm dow hotsthinke therevwas vanyit thoughtein**the 
labour -rélations- community that “his decisions “were ‘not’ fair~ or 
that ‘he wad not Vtrying toPberfaire’ in® fact; Tt -think®thére “1s*a bit 
of a dilemma for people who act on one side or the other coming in 
to the adjudicative stable in the sense that they may feel 
psychologically an obligation to lean away as far as possible from 
the side on which they had acted so that it becomes clear that 
there is no bias at all and may find themselves having a much 
tougher time as an adjudicator than is really required by the 
parties. 


The failure to attract practising lawyers may well be a 
result of their view of the variety of work that a tribunal does. 
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Wer donot interview. clients. — There a senote ce totmoshinterpersonal 
contact .with, people. in, the industrial.-relations COMME rd, et 
tends to be a fairly insular life because of the adjudicative 
nature of the functions. Many lawyers would not like that. 


The income differential is a factor, and it is/\always going 
to be a factor in terms of the difference between remuneration as 
a public servant and remuneration in the private sector. Whether 
the salaries were $50,000, $60,000, $70,000, $80,000, $90,000 or 
$100,000, in terms of the superstar legal talent out there, there 
will always be a vast discrepancy between what they can earn in 
private practice and what you can reasonably pay as a servant of 
the public. 


A great number of people, for obvious family reasons, are 
not prepared to make that change in career. It is a difficult 
matter, I think, for practitioners to interrupt their practice, tor 
aye coup leretof peyvears, for example. There are tremendous’ tax 
consequences during that period of time and then there is the 
OUL Evel Dyeocugett ing: backwintoupractice. 


3240 p.m. 


So the fact that we are not manned overwhelmingly by people 
with legal experience may well be a problem that the committee 
really cannot deal with, even if it believes that lawyers with 
that practical experience ought to be manning the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board. On just that policy, though, of whether it ought 
to be lawyers with labour relations experience on the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board sitting as vice-chairmen, I do not think 
Piates Le qmecessary, ati alicn, On myveleft) «is. aKkKevin Burkect 7. the 
alternate chairman, who is not a lawyer and who is one of the most 
respected neutrals in the province and in the country. 


We have another vice-chairmen, Mr. Norm Satterfield. He is 
not a lawyer. He is well respected for his decisions as a 
vice-chairman. He has substantial industrial relations experience, 
as does Mr. Burkett. Mr. Burkett has experience as a staff person 
for a trade union involved on the employer side and then as a 
mediator for the Ministry of Labour. But he is not a lawyer and it 
has not, to my way of thinking or any one else's, affected his 
acceptability or his capacity for reasoned adjudication. 


In deciding whether we ought to be manned Only by lawyers, I 
think you have to have regard to the fact that, particularly. trade 
unions, have their own officialdom who are quite capable of 
representing employees and do not need the services of a lawyer to 
process matters before the Ontario Labour Relations Board. We have 
heard that lawyers are very expensive and whether they need it or 
not they may not, on choice, decide to have a lawyer before the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board has to cope with that reality that, as an administrative 
agency, we are where lawyers and nonlawyers should be able to come 
and present their cases and have them adjudicated quickly and 
fairly. I think you cause some difficulty in achieving that end by 


selecting your adjudicators exclusively from one source, the legal 
community. 
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Mowe Chabxrman’s Lpawantr conemove tO! «ae Slightly 4diiferent 
subject. A matter was brought to the attention of the committee on 
the practice of labour and management deciding every once in a 
while that they really do not want this to go before the board. 


ie -pararcuLar, - Ltr wasmput- to ruse-by t-the~ ‘bureéaue- Of» labour 
relations, I believe it was called. But there were a number of 
areas where they were really rather frightened that boards would 
get their hot little hands on something. In that instance, they 
haves ichosenannot ‘stoehpubeswmatterse+toc-the boards but,- rather wato 
Hegotiete: ttheiresdiscussion wotsvrights; 7ior=iwhoie:fits “into, what 
Sector. anova. bor. Coat hind som SscuLi. 


Mr. Binning went on at some length that there was so much 
money involved. In essence, that is what he said. He may be mad at 
me for paraphrasing it, but in essence what he said was that there 
was too much money involved in this to let the board get their 
hands on it so they take the bull by the horns themselves and 
negotiate with the unions involved. 


Does that concern you that that practice occurs in the first 
Dlace?r secondly, *tthat “1s “notizaspublievpractice? that .isa” private 
negotiating procedure. That is the way Mr. Binning put it to us. I 
should preface by saying I am not quite sure that is exactly the 
case but that, in essence, is what he told the committee. 


Mr. Adams: That phenomenon is not confined to litigation 
before the Ontario Labour Relations Board. I would be surprised if 
there were many litigation lawyers practising in Toronto who, with 
a Claim of a few million dollars, are interested in having that 
Matter finally adjudicated by the Supreme Court of Ontario when 
the answer has to be yes or no. 


feanayve= heararatesaldad= orten: This “case “is too “big Too* much 
rests ‘on™ this’case *to'™let= it™*be "decided by “a= jGdge ~who- can=only 
ANSWeY fa’ Yes? you Wine orkebhyYouy ose s"” Therefore, »«partiesyantha 
commercial context sit down and say, “Okay, what can we do so that 
everybody gains or that each of us minimizes the losses associated 
with this tremendous problem that we have?" 


It does not surprise me that the same situation arises 
before us. Yes, we do deal in matters that are very important from 
a financial point of view to the parties. I would be surprised if 
parties were wanting to have us decide these big matters. If they 
can decide it for themselves, they ought to. These labour 
relations officers aim to facilitate that settlement process. 


F Adteferstwith «Mri? Binning "if “he, Says that +his unwillingness 
Lo. «come before us” tS, 1a) (product: (of {the confidence che.-has’* ih’ ‘the 
personal capacity of the vice-chairman. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Leathinkesheewas jnefesringe’specifically te 
section 135 of the act where the board makes the determination 
uncer -the Tet «sectror’ 


Mrs Adams: The constriction industry is divided, 
legislatively, into a number of sectors. A very important sector 
would be the industrial-commercial-institution sector. There are 
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Other sectors--sewer and watermain, residential and electrical 
power system. 


The question of sector can affect many parties in a single 
grievance. In the construction industry, as I am sure members are 
aWare, Sat gisqnoty witypicablly ia «casesjof, just .onessemployver éin ha 
collective agreement with a trade union, but many employers 
engaged in a collective agreement with one trade union 
representing many locals throughout Ontario. 


Over the years we have moved from very local bargaining, 
particularly in the industrial-commercial-institution sector, to 
provincewide bargaining. The custom and practice of the parties is 
Simply evolving from local to area to provincewide. Their approach 
to the issue of sector, before provincewide bargaining, may have 
varied right across the province. As we have moved to provincewide 
bargaining they have had to redefine their relationships. They 
have had to do so with respect to these multiparty agreements. 


When one grievance is filed and the matter is raised, 
suddenly it is not an issue just between that employer and that 
Particular local any more. .If we are determining the sector for 
that collective agreement, suddenly maybe 40 or 50 interests are 
involved as well as related collective agreements that are 
claiming that they relate to another sector. 


SO you can see that when a sector issue arises, suddenly you 
have many people affected and a yes or no answer in a context in 
which the parties themselves have been trying. to bring some 
uniformity to the collective bargaining problem but are TUS CS Lan 
the middle of doing so. I suppose the parties have been concerned 
about getting a yes or no answer from the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board on what a sector means, particularly when they are not 
giving a yes or no answer themselves when they are negotiating 
these collective agreements. Because so much is at stake for so 
mamy people, these parties naturally decide to resolve without 
recourse to the board. 


eaio0 40.M-s 


I do not think that is a matter where you can find fault 
with the board. You would do it no matter who was on the board. 
You would not want a yes or no answer to many of these issues. 


Mr. Chairman: A couple of other quick points: The matter of 
transcripts has been brought up by several peopike. GAlLeahic my 
understanding that, in essence, much of what the board does does 
notaslendywyitselfiswell.vto: .thesrkeepings of Eranscuiptesd EtWeawourd 
involve not only a great deal of expense, but the nature of the 
board's operation is such that it would be tantamount to a 
furtherance of the negotiating procedure. 


In other words, every once in a while we should really close 
the doors and people can keep whatever records they want. There is 
a good deal of negotiating which goes on and it is informal in 
nature. The historical reasons for not keeping EnanscEemiptsecis 
somewhat along those lines. 


oa) 


Several people have said they would like to have transcripts 
of the board's proceedings. Would it be a major change, an 
interference “in” your “sprocess,~-a ‘change’? in’ the attitude of all 
parties if transcripts were kept and made available? 


Mr. Adams: BPtthink oe oatiwoulld bewa major changes -1it® would 
reverse a trend that has been ongoing throughout the years when 
labour relations have moved towards greater informality. For 
example, when the deputy minister was chairman there was a 
dramatic change in the physical structure of the board. We went 
away from the appearance of almost a provincial court, with a dais 
on which the board sat, a place for the lawyers and one for the 
audience, to simply a U-shaped table with chairs around it and 
everybody at the same level--really just a working atmosphere 
where parties were sitting down to solve the problem. 


To introduce transcripts with all its recording equipment 
into that context would be putting us back on the dais again and 
introducing that judicial formality that we have been trying to 
get away from in labour relations throughout the years. Witnesses 
would become concerned about all this recording equipment. I think 
it introduces a physical atmosphere that is not something that we 
are trying to encourage. And it is expensive. 


The federal labour relations board uses transcripts, 
primarily because of the extensive litigation that foliows a 
federal labour relations board order through the courts, where 
transcripts are important for the court to see what it is that the 
board" tiacted*" "on. The expense is staggering. As_ well, the 
availability of transcripts slows down the process because you 
have got people not wanting to proceed until they get the last 
day's transcript before conducting their further examination or 
making submissions to the board. I think for all of those reasons 
it would not be helpful. 


Wer-Gdo.Stot «stop thes fepdarties themselves from making 
transcriptsest@ney! could@ibringsain, ay cours=@reporter .eowe edorenot 
accommodate the court reporter; we do not make the court reporter 
a front-and-centre part of the process. But they can brang: Ima 
court reporter who can sit with counsel and take a record of what 
isibeing saidioThat as Savaivabletto the. ‘cotinsel. "But “wesdo- not 
slow the process down for those transcripts to be made available, 
nor do we view those transcripts as a record of the board's 
proceedings. 


Mr. Chairman: There was also some discussion about "zapping 
up the process"--I guess that is the way to phrase it--so that you 
get a decision quickly. Then if either party is not happy with 
that decision, an appeal process can be put in place. Would you 
make a few comments on that? 


Mr. Adams: The appeal process is obviously one that is 
going to create delay. The history of administrative law has been 
away from any form of appeal. If you have an administrative 
agency, you appoint people to it that you have confidence in. They 
make the decision, solve the problem and that is the end of the 
matter. 
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In the Ontario Labour Relations Act there is a privative 
clause which severely limits access to the courts because of the 
delay that is associated with judicial review and the fact that 
the second answer is going to be no more right or no more wrong 
than the first answer. So why go the second SVEP ie Parurcutatil ymin 
the second step is going to be manned by people who have not been 
appointed because of their knowledge or expertise in labour 
relations matters, or who have not acquired it throught their 
Sitting on the bench. 


The need for an appeal with respect to labour board matters 
is not readily apparent to me. The statute does provide for the 
board to reconsider its own decisions and parties are free to ask 
us to reconsider. If we have made an error in the light of our 
past handling of similar cases, or if something has come up since 
the case was adjudicated, the board is prepared to review the 
matter. 


Mr. Chairman: One other area that always fascinates me is 
the whole field of the Labour Relations Act,. with the board and 
alivw “of «its, activities.,...and call -ithatlvkind of StuLt ). swhrchaiss 
fascinating in itself. But even more fascinating are the unstated 
areas where there is no law and which do not come before you, the 
kind of things that we saw around Ontario. For example, if a plant 
closes, it really is a matter of how strong your union is and 
whether you have the power to do something. 


In some places, other agencies such as the police force will 
move in very quickly. In other places, they stay away. There seem 
to be many sets of laws at work here, and there seem to be rather 
large gaps. I guess it goes back to the very old idea that every 
once in a while in the process of industrial relations, there 
comes a time when you really should not have written down what the 
process will be from here. There should be an occasion from time 
to time where you close the doors and talk it out or where 
everybody goes for a walk for a little while. A cooling-off period 
is put into the process. 


The law of Ontario does not address itself to a number of 
things. It seems to me aS one observer of it that there are 
different laws at work. For example, one of my colleagues went to 
a picket line and had a few problems. The judge subsequently told 
him at some length that he did not think it was appropriate for a 
member of the Legislature to walk on a picket line. In my 
jurisdiction, if TP did “not walk a picket Tine’ T’would have about 
30,000 citizens on my back saying, "Where the hell are you?" 


There are different contexts. In my Own area I have been 
through labour situations where the police force is extremely 
active, and others where the police force is not to be seen. 


Are you concerned that in much of Ontario's labour law there 
are these gaps, these spaces, and that you do not address yourself 
to them? Another whole mechanism takes over, one which by and 
large is unseen, unstated; the roles are not clear, things just 
seem to happen. 


Mr. Adams: That is a pretty difficult question to respond 


che 


to. The way the laws are organized at present, the board has some 
pURLSALOELONewEEen Urespect) tot pickete lbinest toisthe extenticthat. they 
contribute to an unlawful strike, TOT example. We have 
jurisdiction to enjoin in an unlawful strike, and if a picket line 
is causing an unlawful strike, then to enjoin the picketers from 
Causing that unlawful situation, but-@'uwe'+do **not “Have a 
comprehensive jurisdiction for picket line activity. 


Theressarel&thes cividiylaws, cas 2vowurkknow,.. wrth firespectoato 
inducing breach of ‘contract or <trespass, or any other tort that 
may arise out of picket line activity. There is’ the criminal law 
that deals with any violations of the criminal law that may arise 
in the context of picket line activity. Then there is, in essence, 
the civil law, or the law of the (inaudible), depending on what 
applies with respect to the employer-employee relationship. The 
employer has’ certain rights thatyhe can exercises with respect to 
employees who engage in picket line misconduct. 


47psms 


Loosmay wiper that pthksesscorlection “oft flaws ~' needs” to"=*pe 
rationalized in some way and maybe not so many agencies involved 
inetthettreouratroneor: thatweactiverys 1. vihinkrwrt was. suggested by 
your question that maybe because there are so many actors 
involved, band aliewiewing Wteitromva “ditferentr perspective; (ithere 
kowsomen Dig gap” ins the regulationwof ithatoactivity tor-that itais 
being regulated in a way that is improper. 


Mhe one jurisdiction that has tried to grapple with this 
problem of too many decision-makers dealing with a common problem 
has been the province of British Columbia. It has allocated to the 
BG * Labour’ Relations Board ‘a’ Substantial jurisdiction with respect 
to the regulation of picket lines and picket line activity. But 
even in that province the criminal law matters have been left to 
the criminal law. 


The “issue of scratching cars, or fights, or certain kinds of 
threatening, for example, that might take place that would be a 
breach of the criminal law, the board has no jurisdiction with 
respect to those matters. But that statute has precluded the 
courts from utilizing the old tort and contract doctrines and 
Glayang: Vie? fornineipabys rovey inthe Pirequbation/of- picket line 
activity. That is not the case in Ontario. 


I do not know whether there is a great interest in Ontario 
in having~ the board allocated the responsibility for ail picket 
line activity. Again, once you get into that, we are into the 
labour board saying that it ought to have more jurisdiction, or see 
is not satisfied with the jurisdiction that it has. I probably 
could not, I know I could not speak for all my colleagues with 
respect to what ought to or ought not to be the case. I think that 
HS -abouteas Hfarvias*lecan’ igo ‘onsithat. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee is going to have to spend some 
time thinking about whether it chooses to make recommendations or 
not. It is a good question. The matter of the power of the board 
and the jurisdiction that is there does appear, at least to some 
of us, that there are areas where it is a good call as to who has 
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jurisdiction; who: has «ewhatiwightsss what, choi césearewavailLable. 


It is sometimes rather sad that a very basic power struggle 
might occur. If you belong to a well-organized, good, strong union 
you will be able to exercise certain rights that someone in a 
smaller. local with perhaps not quite so much support staff. or 
experience cannot exercise. Then that becomes the law of jungle 
kind of thing and offers a measure of unfairness. 


I am going to leave you with that question. 


My sys a Davidson Ing@have \saigucoupile, ~Of.s quickisquestLlornsc. 
Yesterday, during the course of the presentations from the groups 
that appeared before us reference was made to the decisions 
affecting the Radio Shack situation, which I believe was yours, 
Mr. Adams, and, of course, Westinghouse, which was Mr. Burkett's, 
I believe, and which I read this morning was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, of Ontario. 


The inference was, somehow or other, that the chairman, the 
alternate chairman and vice-chairmen of the board, both past and 
present, somehow or other have some undue influence over the other 
members of the tribunals that sit and hear these cases. This is 
the reason we are now getting these decisions. 


Could syou,explain,vinsa i -majoredecision such_as..that, is. sit 
only the tribunal that hears it that makes that major decision or 
is it discussed with other members of the board? 


Mr. Adams: The decision-making processes of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board are not often talked about in the Waving sl 
guess, the decision-making processes of the Supreme Court of 
Canada are not often discussed. But I do not think there is any 
difficulty at all in responding to your question and advising how 
things are handled. 


The responsibility for making a decision in any particular 
case resides with the three members of the board that are hearing 
it. We sit in panels of three with the odd exception. Recently we 
Sat aS a panel of five in a major construction industry reference. 
That was probably the first time we have done that since the early 
1950s. The statute, to some extent, does not really envisage the 
board doing that although it is arguable that it is a perfectly 
proper way to proceed. 


In the recent past, we have been sitting in panels of three. 
As I say, the responsibility for making the decision lies with 
that panel. But because one panel will make a decision that will 
burden, thee srest) of,;)-the;) wOntarios, Labour. Relations: . Boardu.in 
Subsequent cases, there is obviously a need to consult on matters 
of principle with the entire board. If there was no consultation 
you would mun ccheymisk) Gichhinkgmot.aiioreataruack: Gf uncertainty in 
the community, depending on which panel you get, you will get a 
different mesubt) althoughethatd is» stick): possible.underi the system 
that we currently operate. 


In any event, in a major case involving a new principle, for 
example, the principle of that matter will be discussed at a full 
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board session involving all members and all vice-chairmen of the 
board. The understanding is that the questions of evidence are not 
discussed. It is the panel that heard the witnesses which is 
making the determination of fact. The full board discussions are 
left simply to a question of principle as the panel thought of all 
the alternatives, and thatekind of ‘thing. 


Typically, a consensus is not even a proper word to describe 
that process. It is simply one of discussion. You have labour 
appointees, management appointees together with the vice-chairmen 
at this full board session. The matters are discussed and then it 
is for the panel, having “had that discussion, to”°go ‘off and make 
its decision in the circumstances. 


We are always interested in seeing the decision that finally 
comes out. But it is an important way to have all the views of 
those that will be burdened by the decision in the future out on 
fhe table. Personally, I view it as no different from a 
vice-chairman going to his library and reading a collection of 
decisions or labour law reports. It is simply another aspect of 
research with regard to principle. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I have just one more question. 


We had allegations yesterday that under section 79(a), a 
complaint that the employer normally appears before the board 
somehow or other without knowing what the charges were and the 
case he has to meet. Has that been your experience as a board 
chairman? 


Mr. ‘Adamss*" #1 «wonder if Ll can ask the alternate chairman to 
respond to that, not because I am not willing to but I would like 
to, if you do not mind, have him respond to that question. 


Mr. M. Davidson: NO. 


Mr. Burkett: I am not quite sure, specifically, what it is 
you are interested in. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Let me put it this way. We received a 
brief yesterday which outlined under section. /9(a)> which, <oOL 
course, is the reverse onus section that employers, in answer to 
the complaints that were placed before them, found it necessary to 
appear before the board to answer unspecified charges and the 
employer does not know the case he has to meet. In other words, 
the suggestion was that an employer appeared before the board 
without knowing why he was there. I am asking you, is that the 
case? 


Mia burke tt: No. The regulations under which the board 
operates stipulate that the complainant pine sany | mMatter muse 
particularize the material facts upon which he intends to rely 
with his complaint. The board is quite rigorous in having 
complainants adhere to that regulation. 


Of course, the result of that is the respondent, the person 
complained against, has those material facts upon which to prepare 
his case and can ask for additional facts or information if he so 
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desires. During the course of the hearing he can ask to have the 
complaint restricted to the material facts as particularized in 
the sfailing).ofmthe! "complaint... So.in answer®to«your question. min my 
experience, that has not been a problem. 


Mr . cM (Davidson = eine .sThankLyou. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any further questions? 

We thank you for appearing before the committee today. We 
have a couple of things which we might pursue through our research 
officer here between now and the time the committee prepares a 


report. 


The committee adjourned at 4:12 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1980 
The committee met at 10:11 a.m. in committee room No. 2. 
REVIEW OF ONTARIO NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


Mis se Chairman: This morning we are reviewing the Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission. We have present Mr. Mathews, 
meme rson thes achaitman! Civ chen Ontario )Northland- <Branspor tation 
Commission, and a number of people are with him. 


Mrs; Mathews; IL think you have been made familiar with’ the 
process fof giving testimony. before, the committee this morning... We 
will use the system we have used before of simply introducing one 
Person, Swearing that person in and letting him introduce’. the 
remainder of the delegation, taking them one by one as they come. 


W. Mathews, Sworn. 


Mr. . .Charrman : Would you introduce the remainder of your 
delegation so that we can swear them in as we go along? 


Mr. Mathews: Good morning, gentlemen. My name is Jack 
Mathews. Solo-ame the chairman ‘of “Ontario Northland Transportation 
Somiis Sicipolblwish urnst':ofsall ito thank wyoueforssthe sopportunity 
ee ispeakorce Srowiandr ite otttlbineisior 7azoury benefit «some of “ehe 
PoeSeun ero PUONTC Vaas® wermefer® Eolvit: ae Mostuoel) ak), iishope, to: 7zqive 
fou Ven@rPAsigqnt-Gnteowhat the purpose’ of this commission is: 


DA Ihave, @with.) mes s.coday™ some. foto the members. of tsemivor 
management and one of my colleagues on the commission, ‘who 
fecinear toms ups with us for vthe “moments Mrs..).J0. We. ?Spoener, who 
P think “si probably well known to many of you. The commissioners 
me Vanermot with Us include’ (Mr. Peter. Burns of “Dryden, “Ormtaric, 
Mostra roucawborn che imayor-coi"ibspanola~ Mr. iNorman ‘Karam! of 
PoecnranensOntario;, andiMes Ian Hoidingsworth von Saul ticsiteimMarie. 


The senior management people who are with us today are, on 
my immediate right, Mr. R. O. (Bob) Beatty, our general manager. 


Re Beatty, sworn. 


Mr umMathews:s)  4Onvemys fare right .isoMr.eW. +h. (Herb). Hohn ,eethe 
assistant general manager. 


Weea.hohn, sworn. 
Mr. Mathews: Sitting between these two gentlemen is Mr. D. 
Ubon): (éMacDongalay i secretary” ito > thes commission) tand our ssenver 


inane albictiacer. 


D. Gn Machougally;vcworns 
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Mr. Mathews: These are the members of the commission, 
present and nonpresent, and the senior management personnel who 
are at present with us. 


Our presentation will be made with the aid of slides and 
maps to familiarize you with the area we serve, as well as with 
illustrations of some of our equipment and various installations. 


AS a little baekoround, Demight say that ONTC was etarted in 
1902, when the government of Ontario passed the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontarior Act approvingathes construction yotrdas ravlway trom 
Nowth sBayoener Chwands 1-for approximately? olldesuniles, Am) onderanco 
develop and service the small farming communities situated around 
the shores of Lake Timiskaming near what is now known as Cobale, 
Haileybury and New Liskeard; or, as we refer to it, the Tritown 
area. From that humble beginning the whole of northeastern Ontario 
was to be opened up. 


InG@loos, Guping construction: of (the roadbed through ahet iwas 
tO pecome  Cobelc, “silver was discovered and the boom “was “on. 
Buoyed by initial success, the line was pushed north to Englehart 
and by 1908 had reached Cochrane, TOLMIAG with the 
transcontinental, whichreisa now ther-Canadiant National, -Ganaeda’s 
Second CrOSS=country “warl “ine, iwhache hadi ~orioinated sane rouekec 
eV 


By this time gold had been discovered in the Porcupine and 
Larder Lake vareas and a paper mill was planned for Iroquois -Fabis. 
During these fledgling years agreements were entered into with the 
Northern Telephone Company of New Liskeard to use the railway's 
célegrapl )lanes* ior > long-distance mtéelepnoney calis ~ While a cand 
Not eppear tO be very important at that) time, this arrangement wee 
proved to be of immense’ significance;<as weoewill see later con. 


Theprlirst (10. wears: weres,a time »of- onéat, achievements: cas 
Meter iUDemgiicx er tWo (decedes..) Gola mwas i diccoverGamin® quantity at 
Kirkland Lake, copper across the Quebec border in Noranda, paper 
mills were established in Kapuskasing, and wherever developments 
OCCUMreG Stance a ireiliway.ss! "role wasa: tol aseiste and -eiurthene whose 
developments. 


Loe Pewee SCOMMESSION Launched .fts Mastiisiqnisiceantiir an) 
expansion; that was to extend the rail line from Cochrane to 
Moosonee, a distance of 186 miles. In 1937, the commission began a 
bus line which provided highway passenger service between various 
communities. During the 1930s and 1940s, the commission operated 
at full capacity and was one of the few railways to earn a profit 
during this period, 


Following the Second World War the commission launched an 
extensive Mequipment “acquisition program, 7? acquiring?! JL;0001=boxcars 
qurting 0949 tand 19505 In: 1947, a programeof conversuanetrom steam 
to diesel locomotives was commenced. With the completion; of the 
conversion program in 1955 the ONTC became the first railroad in 
North America to become fully dieselized. 


The 1950s represented €@ low point in the railways operation 
as automobiles became the predominant passenger mode, trucks grew 


S) 


none aor More epopular eror the» tarriage” of /small- goods’) anda 
Seeession Ams the mid..1950s caused a .significant~ ‘reduction "in 
Betivity, Fineliy, the gold mines of Kirkland Lake. and Timmins 
were winding down. 


Ihe 1 rears s b9GCUS .” “whike starting -off..on “ae “Low? "rote; are 
remembered as the introduction of a new modern era in the 
commission's history and began a period which was to be completely 


Poeoc ents Laon rikts ov trst “60 years. “In > 1959 “the cGommission 
acquired a trucking company and the northeast had its own large 
highway transportation service. In OG through Loess the 


Gommuntreations,.- branch, “in Gonjunction with the Department “of 
National Defence, embarked on a microwave program that would 
mesult- in ONTC- being One ,or “the “most technologically “advanced 


long-distance telephone systems in the entire world. 


Pp Sb 2-63F ans eLghnt-midevesour tines was constructed.) near 
Kirkland Lake to serve the Adams iron ore mine. In 1966, a similar 
four-mile spur was built near Temagami to service the Sherman iron 
ore mine that was developed there. In 1967, the biggest bonanza 
from the railway's point of view was the beginning of operations 
at the Texasgulf property in Timmins. 


The mid 1960s saw the beginning of what was to become the 
Famous Polar Bear Express, an excursion train running between 
Cochrane and Moosonee. In 1964, the twice-daily passenger rail 
service was reduced to a once-a-day operation. 


Moverng. “om: fr -*l970* norOnecarn, “tie fhedg ling. airtine, went 
into operation based on an entirely new concept of having the 
private sector working with the government in providing a service. 


In 1972, the ONTC entered into a contract agreement with the 
CBC and the microwave system waS expanded in the Moosonee area in 
order to provide a more complete coverage, including colour 
PeaLeyi scion, co. that» area. In 1973, “the communications ‘system that 
had operated in northwestern Quebec was sold to a subsidiary of 
Northern Telephone. 


OLE 20 Foss s 


New railway car shops were built in North Bay during 1974 
Bena 127 oeat ee COSt Of «approximately s26emi liom. The acquisition aot 
the Owen Sound Transportation Company Limited was made in 1973. In 
1975 the MS Chi-Cheemaun, a new modern car ferry, was placed in 
service between Tobermory and South Baymouth. The cruise ship, 
Ghret ComiandaA-was -launched) in’ 1975)" replacing” the original Cher 
Commanda I, which had been operating on Lake Nipissing since the 
late 1940s. 


TheS“ear- 197 7> ‘saw “the ‘introduction’ of a’ new .passenger train 
service utilizing European-style trains. The period 1973 through 
Loj7o-asaw aeehe Santroductiom sory direct istancev*dialling’*in the 
communsacation aeystem Fthroughout aorthern “Ontariovy* -The™~ Moosonee 
Lodge, which had provided accommodation near Moosonee from the 
i352 69405, «Was. aSOLd oi etl /9.. 


Gentlemen, that is a thumbnail sketch of the commission's 


o 


PLStGry ohhewill seallyonaMrin Beatiys tOis5n1ef rpOll. son seacmesan fo 
Operations individually. 


Mr. Deactyc If you will relate back to Mr..Mathews! address 
about the start.of Ontario Northland--at that time. the Timiskaming 
and. Northern, Ontario Railway-syou. wild ee it originated. in. North 


Bay and moved up through to Moosonee. 


This is..a Noranda. branch connection. You will note that we 
interchange..at North Bay with. both Canadian .National..and.,Canadian 
Pacific. We interchange at Noranda with Canadian National and we 
enter Change at Cochrancealso with, Canacian yNationa.... 


1OU — taae e.Dropably. salso ~aware. that. .oun, ..operationee.s are 
Separated. into Biwow separate «ff UNC ELONS 5 ORG. apc wee eCommerce 


operations, which .include rail .freight. services. but. does..not 
include passenger service and the Moosonee ranch, the 
Le lecommuUniGattons Gigghsion, ».bus,etar .Pranster, . the..hannan Bay 


goose camp, and the Lake Nipissing marine services. 


The. noncommercial..services.,.are. those. services -that..we 
operate for, the Ontario government;=£or which. wer«<are _.eumbursed 
for our expenditures. 


PDs sshide ishows Our rail, freight division. .on «theemarn ase 
is not unlike the earlier slides, except that it does show the 
connection in the Noranda division in a little more detail. You 
will note that the main freight products are indicated at Noranda 
PSeue COPPSr. smelters» at. Kirkland. LDaker-eriron..one pellete: .at 
Temagami, iron ore pellets; at Iroquois Falls, newsprint; and. at 
TIMMINS,» — Zinc. rand scopper. products. .We also interchange and handle 
newsprint from Smooth Rock Pulp and Paper from Kapuskasing. 


This is a shot of two of our general purpose diesel units. 
Picte. alee our sor these particulan .ungts. «ile, they¢f Leet weawnler 
consists of a total of 34 diesel locomotives, and this is one of 
the earlier road switchers. It varies only from the previous slide 
in the horsepower that is developed. 


This one shows the unit train that runs daily from Sherman 
Mines at Temagami to North Bay, at which point it is interchanged 
with Canadian National and runs to Dofasco at Hamilton. 


This is a consolidated paper and rough freight.m.Thene are 
fi vesunies hand bing, thisotrainnw.. The mixedsUnhtUSwaAr ewot any type of 
“oad switcheras (These mane) cars... that arceendced « <inwsS@r VieGew tor 
handling tree-length logs from Fraserdale to Cochrane Enterprises. 
There are 55 of them in the fleet and they are used mainly in the 
service from Fraserdale to Cochrane. 


With the difficulty that was encountered by railways in the 
States going bankrupt, a large flow of boxcars became available 
for very advantageous lease and ONTC leased 75 of these cars to 
augment our fleet which utilized its service between Texasgulf and 
international points. 


TALS Ae one .of ,our- slates. cabooses, «We have eight of this 
particular style of caboose. The caboose fleet totals 26 at the 
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Perens e oe cr. ove: bart Por alunity train eulpnurac acid 
movement. "Orrginating at Texasqulf, and bound for Courtrrent. 


Thisteis oom Lolccal thet sOprario. Nortinland, developed for the 
handling of vehicles between Cochrane and Moosonee. It has proved 
Peeier-, advantageous “in =that “people can! plan —their+‘automobite 
movements. You are probably aware that there are a great many more 
automobiles in Moosonee now than there were 15 years ago. An 
automobile was kind of a novelty then. 


PHLS: AT. LS ae bes LNStruetion™= car what re=hsen for, Mire 
PecoeouctiOn. Of. running . crews, maintenance of way, and any 
personnel who have any association with operating rules. We also 
utilize that car for eye tests. 


THis, 1&.a trackmobile--7ust to Give you a lqéneral idea. or 
some of the equipment that we have. This vehicle is used for 
switching” “an “the car ‘shops It “ais* operated by" one ’man, thereby 
Belecasing a full Vvard. crew. 


This particular machine is called a speedswing, for want of 
ae DP teer tiamne. LOW oWLN notes Gia leaLt= ts “om s6r Sof ri yates ee Gags 
Braue ved §=ror “tire Jehnand Ping’ Jat v res **oarticurar lye Pere eis 
Some rIuOUSe. we boed = “rail.” Rai bo" ea *normavly @vlara’-duning. #summer 
months. There is an attachment that we use on the front end of 
that “particuvar machine and it is utilized for ‘snow removal during 
the winter months. 


ee oa Mil 


The Origiveal sOrtario- NOecriend="bulveingi- wir *Nortn, Bay? was 
erected in 1905, I believe,-and the balance of the building was 
added to it some time later. 


Tits “io sa” Vibews OL, tire Yshom -ecunplex Jere North, Bay, snes car 
egODsgeaune. GleSels shop, and’ av portion fob the’ yard 7 ihis .shows "a 
closer view of the car shop which Mr. Mathews mentioned. 


thioe Load Dalierand. GLLt nop. Ine Tolling Stock Goes “intro 
Enis bay. he paint is removed by grit “blast “and “then it “rs “noved 
Over intoftnis “bay, for “tinal..parme. 


Diie sie ery ~lvcer hore vrew . OL etne = comer Snoop. and@=ltrelane 
repair shop. There are several views of this. You can just glance 
through them now if you wish. 


Ths rS7another view of -a4par te -orlthe inter vor c6fthe «shops. 
And likewise, these two tracks are normally used for what’ we 
consider to be the running repairs where the car moves in for 
light repairs, wheel changes and then is moved out as quickly as 
possible to move to destination, whereas the earlier shops were of 
equipment ‘that?’ 'would normally be sin there for longer periods of 
time and undergo full repairs. 


Tis 94e+as repay "snot OL Sane ler ‘our iy lis? thaw diad*a, Brtrte 
mishap, and. moved. into the .car shop where it. would be close to the 
labouring force where they are rebuilding the nose of the unit. 
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This,/is an, exterior view of the diesel. ishop. «We. were. not 
able to give you interior views because of the particular lighting 
in the shop and the amount of time we had. 


This building here is what is known as a wheel shop where we 
perform ali wheel” Curningy,) axlen*turning; and- cebur1Ginoe ot ucowver 
bearing. trucks foratreighte. service. 


This is another view of the same shops, and you will note 
that you can distinguish the difference between the original shop 
and* the extension —Nat “was, pPUCL On within’ the lastivear: 


This is a view of the wheel bay, and it gives you a little 
further’ view of part of the ‘complex -,Thistis the powers house. Gur 
alr compressing and heating units are in that particular building. 


This: PS saeview of Shermans lt oives “yous aeitair. “idea. of, he 
size ‘ot Sherman’ S--oOperation, and’ it Ys. am “essentials panty ors our 
Survival. 


Thies isvaysister of *tihe -Shenmanfopere Sion Athi Ss? is:ehe> Dane 
operation... invigeneral, .thes ewormminess/both produce. bellaseut the 
sherman mine using a different »process than the Dane, - but, the 
amount of product that, both ship sare by and large about the same, 


Thiswas the .paper vill. at Troqueis,Falls.. dt. alec iss one wor 
Our prime customers. 


This is an overhead view of Noranda Mine smelters. Noranda 
Mine, at one time, was just that. It was an operating mine but the 
mine 1s now pretty well: used) apf/and-is)mainly -useealvas & smelting 
process. 


This is Texasgulf; these are the two shafts that are now 
ut liged for the mining, ofwore.<Vou .can 4eee. .that Originally when 
it was started it was open pit mining: You can see how they used 
fOr have’ to Circle to come up out ors the: sort with yore -anae whenset 
reached a certain level, it was then decided that they would have 
to sink shafts. You can note that on the upper level there is the 
[exzasGuity, canipient -loading. “Le “ise nor Your -reaminment: oo. er mers 
Texasgulf, loading raw ore to go down to the concentrate. 


TheS. 1S54a. snot. Obwtheir facilityvwabl .,Texasqulfijs there ds 
Highway 101 in tnat view and we are, in fact, just inside. We are 
not very “distinguishable in “that picture... “Thiss alsov is one of our 
prime customers. The ones that we have rElusteated), » che Viron one 
mines, Texasgulf and the paper mills are, in Bact, “the backbones ot 
our freight operation. 


This is the rail passenger service. You will note that the 
Northlander, the European train, is depicted in yellow, the 
conventionals,otraim. “ine blweé ¥ fandy “theamViav-eeeaingsean negli Ree 
Northlander train is completely under Ontario Northland control 
and operates between North Bay and Toronto on Canadian National 
lines and from North Bay to Timmins on Ontario Northland lines. 


Tne mi gnt Strain, «(or ethe scefvweret tonal train, is  wnder..the 
control of Via between Toronto and North Bay and under control of 
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Ontario Northland between North Bay and Cochrane. You will note 
pRateatsthehnetalis= back bnto Via hands and operates. from Cochrane 
to Kapuskasing. The Moosonee branch from Cochrane .to.Moosonee, of 
eourse, \fLalls: under soun control for passenger services. 


ITMGEES saetyos tol diesel wuinit pthat itacemployed: in wpasmender 
pony ce; “hteis ah engine’ thateds suitable for; freight on passenger 
Pa oeeorse Wha wbers of wshect «ats i5/10ne: of these runies «that-your wai 
note later as being placed in service on the Northlander. 


This is a picture of one of our standard passenger-carrying 
pars. We have 31 various types of passenger cars in our fleet,, not 
counting the four Northlander train services. 


This is the European motor power that originally came with 
thenkburopean TEE train orpNorthlander train sets. We encountered 4 
enveat Geall ofo mitficulty ‘and expense trying to maintaim EBunopean 
Power @ As’ SyouS are) ‘probably vaware;, ar transition! .took» place “in 
Furope from diesel to electric power and that was one of the 
reasons why it was removed from service. 


We have here a North American engine similar to the 1510 
Ea teeyounscaws, Died ies wel Piginbotethasmseheme ofosthe)anitostrain 
eencepts <The) + maintenance, | is? mueh y less © than. Eurepean® and): o£ 
course, parts are readily available in Canada. 


PORSPLEaBUsSteca Cacture of sthesstatvomeands office facidities 
bn eGochr ane. «Yow can (just .noté»a. part. of the Polar Bear equipment 
on the west side of the station. 


HOi:4 Oy oa: me 


iil sl Ustsehewbo lan Bea excir sional. think, itawas cathers iby 
Chance that the same motor power appears on the head end of that 
particular train. That train stopped at the canyon for passengers 
Boeutscave’ somevtime tovmtakershote "of the hydro installatrons: 


This 1S a summer scene at Moosonee. We will show you a later 
shot of the same country in the winter. 


This is just a shot of the connecting service between the 
Moosonee mrexcursions on) thes meinlands and w‘the..« movement. to Moose 
Ractory, 


THe 1S8 Our same) Location: any mid-winter. 


This is the general outline of our telecommunication system. 
You will note that the microwave towers owned by Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission are clear and the towers rented from 
others are indicated in black outline. There are approximately 40 
towers on the system, and we go as far north as Attawapiskat. 
There are very minimal sections of ONTC telecommunications that 
Still utilize open wire. 


This is an ONTC tower and the equipment building at North 
Bay. This is just another shot of a free-standing tower. 


This is the telecommunications main building in Timmins. 
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THIS £8 @pShOt of che poniginal) boded  thatwwas Wwerligean ane 
was familiar in the telecommunications industry where girls sat at 
aboard and ,actepeéed- your ‘Calis oat Was. avdiscourserpetweens sou 
and the operator. 


ENS’ Us» the «system that.is now, in. Ontario, om nat ,peastyin 
Chey “Ontario, Nonunland,= whene<(the «‘cirk is Sseparated Sizrom the 
balance "or the * qirls. Shevhas. CRT Sin “Gron@ of “Hert Teoive oS 
fairly--to our knowledge, it is the most modern type of switching 
service. 


This is’ just another shot of some of the equipment the girls 
use. 


fhe Se GS other Longe distance. calls fer. the, purpose of fbyldaing 
PU i'n ~tabe,yiand “this *ts0cjustica paste the wirimcgifon the 
system. 


This is the battery stand-by system. “In the event of a power 
Pailure,-"the "battery ‘power’? takes Over and the? system) rane ticn 
Without) interruptiom. 


this! sis yaiVbts."service system seas the “Ghairmam cutlined, 
witeker we -rnuniiriom North® Bay through+ tot Hearse, 4 totelm ngola tare OL 
main’ points Yon Highway T1)- from” Timmins’ ehesdda! tadivawas aesawee 
Ste. Marie, and Timmins” throtgh to%Sudbury. Phesemeirclesy withthe 
black dot indicate that at those points we interchange with other 
Cerovers, Ey other words /itvis <a @heougn Servicer! OnFA arivers 
come: Off) andthe ‘first three interchange with "GrayCoach,, Weyageur 
Or Greyhound. 


@NLS 18 One of the fleet of buses. They are all offendileane 
general design. There are 21. in the Eleet at the moment. When we 
tnter tines “withyeother” abusGs,S noes ons ol 0Wesinmake a physical 
connection, but we do interline buses between companies on a 
mileage basis. 


PhS one te tbusedarage ca twNonth Bays hes ipact otuthe bua lading 
Ps “devoted Miro. = punchacingm and othe amechanicamitdiwi sionstGand our 
mechanical cdrafting offices én" the’ ground séloorarVouraril diote 
Ehatetcheve isvanointerline bus»alongside one of-our-own: 


This’ is® sStart > Transfern“ Limitedyi). operatines from aclosonto 
Ehrough North. Bay,+ Timmins,” Cochrane, tHeanct, on Highway 11. Then 
from Timmins through to Sault Ste. Marie and from North Bay, 
Sudbury, Timmins. 


This is Va/shot- of the garage ‘terminali=in Toronto; This is 
tre maintenance facility, alsovGn Toronto. 


This isthe’ ain office +-building® in. fimmines THES. 3 soGehe 
dock area in Timmins. This is a so-called city truck utilized for 
delivery of goods in Timmins and Toronto. This is a flatbed unit 
for handling freight that can stand exposure to the weather, if 
necessary. 


Would you just go back there a moment, Don, please? I should 
mention that we have approximately between 65 and 67 


Bao Ore ese oO cata cruckc,a ands between, 110+ ands 115) trai lere 
in, Stars, fleet. 


Phileas “norOmtear ys) Careuits, Fromyats .eardy..beginning,odt 
now touches 20 points in northern Ontario. We make connections at 
POLLS. (Suche vasa North “Bey, “Stidbury,¢’Timming “Sault Stel “Marie, 
Thunder Bay, with Air Canada and Nordair. 


Phas ose eenew ules fies WoLived by norOntair. Lt is 4! Twain 
Pece.- sbiere sae ClgnEs being. used... im Some instances, .it has Just 
about outgrown its capacity. 


This is where the air and marine staff are housed and where 
Enis Dunidsngeissatptached €o “he main Air Canada building at North 
Bay awthisnefellow. is cin sthe:ynervwe’' centre of-morOntaic. With this 
meomineashe hace’ thenycapabilrtyerGfy getting, into- Aim. Canada‘s 
eomputem., Heo getsnanformation eoncerning, weather, flights that ere 
eelayed,. flights thativare tcancelled;s» and he's in--touch wath the 
pilots throughout the system. 


ho 50 am. 


This iS our marine services at North Bay that operates 
between North Bay «and .Dokis Bay. .This is. the’Chief Commanda II. It 
is a catamaran-type vessel. This is a barge that operates between 
North Bay and the various cottages and outfitters that are located 
on Lake Nipissing. 


These are marine services at Owen Sound between Tobermory 
ana™~ South’ -Baymouth, “fhas: rs the Chi-sCheemaun., This. gives: «youn,.a 
view of how this can be moved upwards and the ramp drops down so 
meat semucks and -auteomebisles) Can*wdruwe, on, board. -1t's ‘capable of 
handling 114 vehicles and about 550 passengers. 


PhisrolsoTobermorysesthe, vessel. ismcoming,-in sthenes This. <i's 
the general public lineup on these lanes for movement on to the 
vessel. 


This is the same type of arrangement, only this is at South 
Baymouth. It's a little smaller and we really should have a little 
larger. 


This is the James Bay ferry between Moosonee and Moose 
Factory. And this is the vessel that's used at Moosonee. The 
passenderssecare: odin. this pares [oretantoght'sora gooda«day,oconersthe 
outside. 


Mr. MacDougall: ie ‘Se lecamerakesryrout through seach Mot “our 
operations, gentlemen. As Mr. Beatty has pointed out, we have 
aivaged j;aid sof pousyoperationscenue into 12.ditiferent categories, 
commercial and noncommercial. In a total overview, last year in 
1979, our gross revenues were $67 million, our expenditures $70 
Million and our loss before what we call other charges was $2.5 
million. 


Tews like eros Day, bart ot bate atLcentiOne cOethis. item. iS 
a special pension payment, and this is our obligation to keep our 
pension up to date, due to the unfunded liability that was accrued 
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to it between the time it was stared in 1939 and 1965, when the 
new Pension Act required us to keep it viable. That payment to the 
fund now is $4.8 million. The unfunded liability is approximately 
S50 mid lion. awe: we go through the other slides, you'll ssee that we 
have “apporvroned*=a “portion om * this’ vo teechv4Gr Str = coerating 
divisions. 


Mr Oko tea 1 rich: Does the revenue from your operations take 
into account the noncommercial operations as well? 


ne. “Maobougaltiy Yes.) Pris 1S> Svery thing kar pers =o mre. 
Min picet binds And that also takes in terms ~of 9 the 


expenditures for the noncommercial? 


Mr. MacDougall: Yes 2e ‘vesebeoken Geach, “eb+ Sinentadown Vim 
Subsequent’ *slides, but - everything “is “inéluded? here, After ithece 
other charges, our net loss before reimbursement from government 
for those noncommercial operations was $10 million. 


Mr. Kennedy: By reimbursement, do you mean grants? 
Mr. MacDougall: Grants,, subsidies. 


Me ferine dye Lets not for “ser veces *®*pengered. 


Mrs ‘MacDougall: in effect; “yes¥elts) the: Ssmount® wer écover 
from passenger’ Service ror operating: norOnbalr ecthiewttypes © mhehine. 
Hise re what wergot-S10: million» £rom) Ontario» ands $3045 1 lforadeon 
rheS government’ Of ‘Canada; *so that “the “net Hncome from9ald’ of our 
operations, after reimbursement, was $3.7 million. 


Lio might mowejust’ dealiaswitho feergh ttopena GidoneA Lastayear 
wetdiandled ¥60,/00 cars); iuves mili onM@tonshof ttre eignt, *andtastecral 
Cariloadifreight nvevenue of e$12,miblven. Mosteof counsrevente: in 
carload freight comes from these 10 commodities: iron ore accounts 
fOr “21 ‘per’ ’cént'oof ‘our “revenues; newsprint: [17° periocent; copper, 
and soO})on.) (You cans ,see~ from this (how Webendent owe sare upon? a 
relatavely Small “number o of shipments: vin icproducing: cour sacar load 
freight revenue. 


In terms of passenger statistics, our conventional ‘trains 
between North Bay and Cochrane, we handle bO;,000., trcochranemte 
Moosonee 20,000, on the Englehart to Rouyn branch 3,000 last year. 
The Northlander train has approximately the same number of 
passengers aS on the conventional, and our Moosonee excursion 
crein in 29/79 °was 27,000 people. 


Mr. Sterling: Is that increasing or decreasing? 


Mr MacDougall: The Moosonee excursion train was a 
considerable increase last year. The year 1980 has come back down 
PO ay ound 25 200 tcl Mt hatin, 


Mr. Kennedy: Could we just go back on the freight one “in 
the previous line from the commodities handle? What finished 
products, or whatever, what proportion is that? For msrance;idchat 
is all raw material. 


PL 


Mr. MacDougall: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: What about manufactured goods and commodities, 
1t is 21 per cent, I presume-- 


Nye. Macbougall: © Very little, yes. it wouwld “be~ included an 
bere. Newsprint, [ Suppose” vou could consider it to be a finrehed 
Product at that point. Copper ores and concentrates still” have to 
be forwarded on for smelting. 
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ie SOUoay: BUC es COMmMOGreLes Moving North, “manu 
goods are-- 


Me. MacDougall: Very li Cere. 


Drel whengeey: Very Uivele. 


Mun MacDougall: Gasoline would be one. There are a lot of 
CeemiGals that move up tor the, paper milis and this -typeeor thing. 
The manufactured goods are mostly handled by trucks today. 


On combined rail” Services, if we might “dedi wath juse rail 
Sav SCCo SpA cOLre ll. ooLvSt.» Ol ctl, wo. Gti lon. it revenue, $40 
million expenses, and a net loss of $5.7 million. Here we have 
pliloepateds part Or the “pension. interest, apout. $4 million youw of 
$4.8 million we have charged against the rail operation. 


General expenses: These are expenses which the railway 
initially absorbed and which we have taken out of here and put 
into the other operations. It is a relatively small figure. 


aC Our es Cro Ie OSS, Of b0, 5 Mitt omr re ome tall Services, b.. 
Million was reimbursed from the government, and we have a net 
income of $3.8 million from rail services only. 


Mr. Sterling: How much of that is related to the passenger 
Eye tee 


Prana ec DONgGalle . it 2 MmiLont.. the et rolagive revenue Pe. su7o 
million. Remember there was $28 million in carload, but there is 
fo emt ron OL. other. chings, tbat sahapper, oiir roll. not “Yelaten. “so 
there are $29 million of gross revenue, and out of that we figure 
we make $4 million, as rail only. The express business, we gross 


Ties MON, Dutt. 1S A loser. We Voce uss Gomi)! iton,on, that. 
Moeebeatty a. tt tat Ss Lait Frei. 


Mis MeacDOUCe ls: Bardon etGe On sean) “eaorecs.. On, thie cover 
here? Rail freight, yes. 


On rail freight we make $4 million minus about $400,000 that 
we lose on express. So our commercial rail services netted about 


ooo Mie LON Oe oA It. POll. 


On the passenger services, thie  cociLranre “co. NOrti cay 
passenger train, that is the conventional train, the overnight 
Prati, four .oss was’ fo. > MriLion, ‘all Of Which "Gtner tian o.,000 
was reimbursed to us by the province. 


t2 


The Noranda: passenger Vtrain,; “becatise PU - He Vin terpr ovinicial, 
is a federal responsibility. It would appear here that we did make 
a profit last* year, butiwe (fost $666,000. The redder abogqovernment 
pald us “for about three years” prior. So: Wimeho 7 opewe-coteasilot or 
prior “years! orevenue “from then. It. would Sppear “cash” basis T1Last 
year we made $366,000. This is a federal responsibility. 


The Northlander Claim oworen is the day CE adling our 
esponsibility “Loom Timmins reign (throug Sta. Toronto, thére we 
assistance only Cochrane to North Bay. -Ihite one is Tinmine al ene 
way tO. Torontooy The. hoss ) was Vesa rmibinonst Shak oipeuon “was 
recovered from the province, and $2.3 million from—-the—qevernment; 
for a net Loss of $114;000."We stila@® expect= tolmetimoere from tre 
government “of Canada \ier "2979,.°which, will, wipe thie out probably 
iW 1960 when they cateh up on thelr accounts. 


ae a 
MES bees Enos Have you ever calculated the loss in the 
three areas in terms of passenger miles, loss per passenger mile? 
ME MecvDougalls ves. 
Mr. Sterling: Which is the greatest loser in that area? 


Mr. MacDougall; Per passenger mile? Tam sorry. J “have “not 
got it in passenger miles. I have it per passenger. But this train 
over here would be the «greatest loss °agn far as’ passenger milesnas 
concerned. he “equipment, -us)’ Olah andvpmuch= \haraer “60 heed. biti 
compared to the renewed Northlander. But it would certainly be “the 


larger of the two. 


fais 1s) the —Moosoneé “branch.” Ths Sincludes" alinecervreestmrne 
aS @ triweekily Service. during. the il2 monthe- Ors the) year. olucwohe 
excursion train in the summertime. So there is passenger and 
Ereiqnt “and (express: “included “an her eo This ise thet totaly oneredion 
between Cochrane and Moosonee. 


Bhe otal .nevernue “Gn “thatteibmanehs E6pcctehas year ser Soe 
Wislvon,eerpenaitures “of $5. 6*>anrllion, Sshd “thewnetocee of .f355 
million,, their portion of the pension interest i= $600,000) "“fér “a 
total Toss sof €3.9 million, $376) mildiion "of whieh waste recoverca 
Leone the sprovince, fOr a net) loss -FowchanONr oe Otce ULL sCU Ut 


ine vee recommunications branéh  Mri@ Mathews “has referred tc. 
It was back in 1912 when we first entered into an arrangement to 
use our services for long distance. Today the communications 
branch 1S ja significant part ~of our total, $176.5. million o£ 
revenue, and with a net income of €3). 7) mi] iWon. 


in DUS “Services, the "revenuewof S2A7 umillion ca inet wincome 
of $125,000--when we associate some of our general expenses, 
$48,000, to this operation, charge them about six per cent of the 
pension deficit, they end up in a “Véry “deficit “position hére; 
$168,000. Notice they handle 233,000 passengers in relation to our 
other operations--the train for instance--the bus numbers of 
passengers handled is quite a bit higher. Miles operated is two 
Wh eo. 


rs 


SMU Cpa net crt wirhe- fous operation” also iedchducts. totins 
panougnouc | Norrie America: for: people out of the north country, as 
webib*ras* proviecinS “She -nionway+ eservice’ in! thee north. . From an 
eecraling “point of view, it ls still a moreymaker “f6r) fuser 
pro ONO . 


ines marine “csererees rani PNorth Bay, what ove) Gthelo chee 
Boumancd;, “1S arlcomméer cial toperation™@ and Gs onelcof! our’ Losers “on 
mire OMe CLT al “Side, Koa 000. crocs ~~ iort a Moss tat°S75> 000 “eon 
operation. Again, when we allocate some of our overheads to it, 
eee, Gnposse- Lloseeis abowt 91097000. st About $25,000 «of “that wowrd woe 
Geprecveation,) "but nevertheless “ato%1s “Still ®a°%lossh Tt? handled 
22,000 people last year “and slightly. less than that in’1980. 


Our SSbomgers OR LactiaeLes-—l awas | epoin tangs cute) earlier bettie 
Moosonee lodge which had operated in Moosonee for 40 years, I 
wuess, was “sola last “year ’-lt had al book? Valuemot Sabou ti $200; 000% 
ows Lhe “andr wes had’ atepookmoss= one hat of $9'67000). So faeecisinic 
longer part of our operation. 


ine fannah-=Bay’ Camp “operation “is’ a “Goose “camp™ "that. we 
SpelLateG oun onsvames “Bay "Por "about “six week sof the year. lt ae 4a 
nice little moneymaker for its size. 


Star Transfer Limited, which again is a commercial 
Operation, "but) which ‘hadi ia loss in 1979 at 17136,000 hundredweight 
handled, truckload shipments of 4.3 a hundredweight, and operated 
Ssoout four “mp bision middes:. (Se: Get Ws gqaite- aleize “operation: 


Those revenues of $7 million had a loss from operation at 
$467,000; they get charged interest $237,000 and they had some 
IMNarketable securities to get written down for a net loss of 
©038;000% \Notice there “is, no pension ‘interest. here. They got 
charged independently for any deficits on their pension fund. 


Now we are into our noncommercial operations, the ones that 
are funded by the government over and above the passenger service. 
Besth wearin NorOntarr “blew 1.'6- snr lion m2 es land? handled? =110,000 
Beopre. Tt" had "a" gross irevenue* tor? $3427 mirblion, a» bess %cf 
PTroSTOOU, some 2sinterest? spent a7 92 , (CO S* ein “relation to~w stite 
passengers handled there iS a contribution of maybe $8 per 
passenger subsidy to this outfit. All of this was reimbursed to us 
by the provincial government. 


The marine services at Owen Sound, that is the Chi-Cheemaun, 
the Car perry, handled 241,000 people last year, 70 COO 
automobrlesiath,000 trailers sand 57300" trucks- 


Mr. Kennedy: Is that an increase? 


Mr. MacDougall: Yes, they have experienced an increase each 
vVear @Since Piheysestarted’ “this@year> De® Nas Plattenecdmout morewithan 
it has in the past, but nevertheless each year saw a little bit of 
an wobur nein coross: wevenvues;, Soe million; ‘had ‘a ne income: from 
operations of $363,000, some interest expense, so they had a net 
~encome Of $356,000, all of which was returned to the provinee. 1 
MEGhE Moint? oubesthiswdoes not “include Yany depriecvation “or ‘cost of 
the ‘original vessél; this is strictly from ‘operations. 
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Mra vStephing ge Tow mucha sethatevesse. ivonmen ¢ 


My. sMecbougalll : The vessel itself was about $8.5 million 
when it was purchased. 


This is the Moosonee ferry, the landing barge you saw on the 
previous sSlide with the-gtruck. ion Ait. «LG had. a “gross revenue cr 
£507 Q00n candvecarmopesating pioss. of 4661, 000,.9and. again Ereiwas, ck 
cermbursed: toyus sirom the,province. Thiss will bey atsathirdeyecar. oF 
operation. 


Ats thes .remoter tronth -faci JG tieoyatiabore eSevenn zn eoureaMose 
northerly point, and Winisk, we provide some diesel-generated 
power for those two communities and some of the installations 
there. We had a loss of $103,000, again all reimbursed to us by 
the government. At Winisk we have a communications satellite 
connection with) the ‘satellite. there -to.provide, communication. ,to 
En@ [COWNn COr Wintisks! Be hady and ossy Of1 S221, 0007 againesupoor ced au 
the province. 


bhatwweasei979. Fomsi980;4gentlemen,. theasame, £igunes again. 
Thais year.we,hadja profit.expected of $3.7 million; we .expect this 
year ‘about $3.8 million. The results,#o tthe “end of August indicate 
that we are doing much better than this and we will probably have 
a PROGLGain ne garea, of 56 million ‘to,66.i5) million. bettors sehe year 
end. 


Are ,ehere. fanny epquds bions+ Lhe stegerdt sto pt hesrolkrdas?, ml beni 
that concludes the presentation. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: I’ want to begin with some questions which I 
think you already have which were prepared by our research people. 
In) going «throughs an-outlhine) ofm-your operations -you had made ssome 
divisions ‘of your own and some»recognition that some part of your 
Operation iseireally ma scommencitalncentérprise «ands particotent anc 
neallywyoperatedmonma, diferent .basidiss 


Some of our questioning centres around the operation of Star 
Bragspend« Would ryourikand> of .ddowthrnouvghaithae riormusvead CeleRer ue 
and Give «US sa cratlonaleyas toewhy -youwaresoperatingwStan «Transfer? 


I am aware that there has been some discussion from time to 
time “haticStar Transfer should: be soddaamiterchoula he PEULVabkzZeck, 
whatever. Could you give us a little background on that as to why 
VOU sane te nathaty iieldgyshowl.duS tary yanstertebexs.s O.bd:,~ shoulder tehe 
Pet ernedwasyiparterot @OntaniotNorthandAmCould we aget neamebit tke 
fie line imethatowedarda? 


Mr. Mathews: Mr. Chairman, maybe I could help the committee 
in that regard. When Star Transfer was purchased there was one 
only licensed carrier serving the area which is now served by Star 
Rransie%m, creating. ae monopolistic. situation wwlt was. the -thoughtect 
the government of that day that this was not in the best interests 
otathepeoplewof -nomthern,Ontario, hencesthey cotyinke: ithe highway 
transportation business. 


That, of course, served a very useful purpose for many years 
and it is only recently, when the government in their wisdom saw 


a 


fee “Lord low “acc rt tonal odrrivers ‘ahd to) pérmit=deregulation, that 
Peet AG, 11 fect, become unprofitable. 


eek O tam. 


After a very careful examination by the commission, gaining 
reports from our senior management people, the commission early 
this year recommended that Star Transfer be sold and requested the 
Benes ltl pecooiwnom we Lepore “to conduct! "an investidation into ‘ali 
Ene, Various things that’ would “happen in the Mevent that we did’ Gee 
Pee cou ccluls Star. "nis is Going to be an oOngoing*thineg Srobebuy 
for some months yet. 


We shave’e to. bear Inte thet, there) are “ecu Sie, 
Semmunvetecn that are served by Star that still do not have an 
alternative means of receiving goods and these things all have to 
be worked out prior to the final decision being made. I might say 
eheterinaty discussion tand «those studies “are sort of an ongoing 
thing, both between our management people, the commission and the 
Prristrcy “Ob Nort iern “APLatr's . 


Mr eaCiial te mat: Can you give us some explanation as to what 
happens to a community which does not have an alternative service 
if this termination of Star Transfer proceeds? 


Mr. Mathews: PE they “are-not- on a’ rail- point and ‘they? do 
not have an alternative means of highway transportation, it simply 
means they have no means of receiving or dispatching their freight 
goods. 


Mr. Chairman: Surely Sense wers sane real position -to put 
those people in? They have got to have some form of movement of 
goods. What provision are you putting in place then to take up the 
slack? 


Mr. Mathews: As’ 1 said, Mr .-"Chairman,°?“at- the moment «these 
are the things that we are studying. We have not actually put 
enything.-invelace because Star is, Gn fact, still operating. 


Mee clalrian: In the process of setling; “it “that proceeds’, 
what do you do with a rather remote community that needs that kind 
of service and nobody in the private sector is prepared to move in 
and pick it up? You obviously cannot abandon these people. Are you 
talking about retaining some aspect of Star Transfer that would go 
to a community that does not have a private operator? 


Mr. Mathews: in my" Cpimron chase will pei rone. of¢-the? main 
Geterrents (eromethie “sale of "Star, thetwvery fact’ that-we- do have‘to 
do exactly what you said; someone has to provide and guarantee 
that the people in such a community would have service. 


Mr. Chairman: SO MUNe MUP Shot OL tt atl emay urn out ctor be 
that "Star Trenster stays in’ business in’ some form, but all “it does 
is take on the losers and the private sector takes on the 
winners. 


Mr. Mathews: Exactly. 
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Mr. Chairman: That does not seem terribly sensible to me. 

Mr. Mathewss) It ‘Goesomot seeme Veryuelaibourm Emy> Opinion; 
eitner. 

Mrj4 Stier lang) Could Leask. a, stpplemeniabyean Gheteseesc You 





mentioned theme ane wnow;other |Licensed Garmuers sand seneres wascusondy 
one when Star went in. How many points now are not being served by 
another carrier? Are they numerous? In other words, LSa=.5 tar 
providing services to many areas now which do not have another 
licensed carrier? 


Mr. Mathews: There are several, yes, west of the Timmins 
area mainly. 


Mreleweonedy: Are these nonprofit for sure? Would the 
private sector move in? 


Mr.) Mathews: The only way they would move in would be if 
they were forced to by legislation and how are you going to do it? 


Mos «(Chetry mani ie (Cani.J « pursue —thist.4 Mittles:bit-abauaht where 
you) .az euinow. with, Star, Transfer? a thewoulbd eetriker nest that i some 
rather dumb things have happened. By deregulating the industry in 
that area you have in effect taken away the monopoly which Star 
ipansfere once. had.;:A..monopoly. sournds,likesa bad. thing except 21€ 
enabled an operation to function in that area and provide service 
which nobody in the private sector wanted to do. Now you're kind 
of hung up on the hook. 





ihiereis.isome, deréguiation pak) work sos thatwmbhose operations 
which carried Star Transfer and perhaps helped to balance the 
books at one time, you are raided in that sense, and you're very 
liablesitoe «be “left cwithisnothing -butga Loss position. How: the, nei 
Couryou SMeontainwe.s toy function rpel «youmteood i peints] ‘naves beaén-itaken 
aways anni gou. rey .beftiholdimgpethes bag for, all.oef..those, things 
which operate at a deficit. 


Mr. Mathews: Obviously - tc ethat *eatuationis tha fyeue have 
C@screLpedimescalietes,sithent ho! sliprettyMobmieuss trier Stet ergqnmnes ce 
come sbacku rand, ask. you,to help. us. with it. lisyous-are—oning, to 
insist, as yeawegovernment,= that. wey opemate sSteri ofranster ron.a 
profitable basis under the conditions which you have described, we 
Brel oOlng sovube, Eight back knocking, onuyougEdecs . 


ME. @Chaienans n+ ta ti — oir yournaeperacnonsre | fnotiged i that 
Cher Gamasya Teavyarcmpnasis--that.thene, is, first sof sald, ay.caretul 
Split» betweengythose» things..which. syouss.nun, Jae. ce” ccommercial 
enterprise; sjandrsthose things mwhichel guessewouldwhbe, faimotoal sayy 
yOu \™©Un as) gkind Jot, anvpublicagservices® You sare) Vweryerearefulsuto 
delineate that. 


And secondly, I noticed that you were very careful as well 
to outline those areas where you clearly think governments, at the 
provincial and the federal level, ought to pick up the tab. You 
had a very good breakdown in there of services which you provide 
which obviously run at a loss. You simply keep track of the loss 


ths 
ena Chem -yow geo “the governments and sayy," "Pick up ithe tabs" 


et hewCcee tOrWSteanr Wranster, would you be thinking Of. the 
sane, ChingrTe@hatisyounwouldiaryunnttheeservice abbmright,.vand you 
POUL PUSS MEO Rwethe Avebt Up Vand vat the end of the year say te 
Srrario,” “here sftne *tab Coriacunning® that-service!? 


Mire ite Direwe: Ace one eresent” time “that “certainLyo adoesnce 
exist, because it is considered a commercial opération and we are 
very concerned with that, 





Mi. “Chairman: "So roughiy ,Pall Yyou would be! doing” istisaying: 
"Okay, you guys changed all the regulations and let everybody else 
free tLe kd participate Sa PEeni se process. Sher esi he Irab. for that 
deregulation." 


Mr. Mathews: I suppose if it ever comes to the point where 
younare "gorng tov insist thatewe do the things (which) you! described, 
then that would be the obvious conclusion that we would come to. 


Mico “Cia Lima: Se ‘abiMyou would beMdoelngkthen isisaying?, 
wnere ysthe iprice for your -ewn stupidity." 


Mr. Ruston: Have you got more questions on Star? 
Mir. Clretiinatise NOS 


Mr. = RUSTON. Apparently you Qdo’ not have vay route “between 
North “Bay, Sudbury and Sault Ste? Marie. Star does not have that. 


MewiBeatty; That’s an old plan you have there. 
Mee VRuS tone Do yourmnevel atiainer Slgnts snow ont highway 27 


between Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie? I'm sure of that. 


MeNibeattyriwe-go Soreudbury. 


Mea Retort «Yes, You qo. to %Sudbury., But 1 “cheught rt showed 
eorng from Ssudbury* to North Bay but== 


MoeeChaieman: ~ Why don’t 9ou have Canroute-on Highway 17? Tt 
Strikes me if I was operating a transport business in that area, 
Enat Ss one Tewou ld slove “to "haves 


Mr. Ruston: Well, that's what I'm wondering. It would seem 
Bo Sie = 


Me nw Chairman: Asia matter! @oh fact; S51 fos really + santedinvo 
make it a going enterprise, I would be running the route along 
Wighwaye 1 Pethae  wolld® probably- allow me to provides ‘all-‘kinds of 
services into the hinterland there. 


Mi Beatty: As you are probably aware, a great many 
Carriers withthe usame tthoeught Stalmi nd-are' al soBaneihere; ,™ arid’ ce 
one more moves in, the pie just has to be split between another 
Carrier! To know whether or not it would ‘be ‘advantageous’ for Star 
to move in there, someone would have to survey the market, but at 
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the moment. “there arey a (Gres tirnumbenm oe iGeagr Lens “oving VintomoauLet 
Ste. Marie. 


Mr. ,Cheitmens bBetysamoveton acnem iGenenothers ereca=- 


MY. Ster Linge |) Could phviask: anothert"aiestions They s ates, thee 
you're charging in terms of Star, has the rate of increase gone up 
mores;siowly in ‘the -past?s Im Other words, because! of) the increased 
SCOmpsti tion’, as nher shipper -qestind.a better breakin eerme toLethe 
Costlorneh ripping dis *gGoods? 


Mia) Dea Oty see lpwoudd say fyes, .thabss astain soumeti on, 
Mradestemgi ng: SO sehatl, +-the; come Giti10n, - inenl act j 4. wooing 


something positive in terms of cost to the northern producer... OF 
whatever. 


Mise Beatuyei nul wont thinks Ehepe ferany .questLonoe pcia ts 
Beal Mea Baclass WAC me 


Mite Deming: SO CHhAtCALIN eiieciet Resse vncohIaing aodowisiee 
Situation. You mentioned before that the problem pickups would be 
the Ones wese tof —fammine;” 2s rhe) @4i Ghee 


Peer acm: 


Mr. Mathews: Yes, we have areas west of Timmins where there 
would be problems, but which we are currently serving, across that 
Heghwey ohOl peor i dor. 


Mr. Sterling: So Chapleau and Wawa would be the ones which 
you woukd-= 


Mr. Mathews: Not necessarily Wawa because they would be 
served Off Highway 017s) Chepleau / woulds certadniy, he at bected, .asGisc 
POoleyet. “hose are twor of ‘the more? important Yones/ipluceal Lathe 
numerous little communities that are incumbent upon those 
highways. 


Mi, Peer ling: What about Kapuskasing and Hearst? There is 
somebody else going up there as well. 





Mroe Mathews; )eYes. 

Moe cerlings® = Bule (youearenthe) Ghiex jones «going into Foleyet 
and Chapleaw atechishtimes:' Is 4that .comrect? 

Mr. Mathews: That. 1S) public ecarniers S6To* the) ibés Meds omy 
Knowledge. 


Mr. Chaarman: Juste) for; interestis- sakex ewWhatisisothe! sprnice 
tag for the current fad of deregulation so far this year? How much 
has that move cost you? 


MEaeMethews ay wouldn! tithave set icure, ron chat. 
Mee Chaadmans Nhat: geinidipothadeivettipane wivom olennings.on 


EUNning wuphat) Stari Transfer ethis ear? 
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iii ee won liteewieieiper andehioit ‘simi lagy tontast years. 
Mr. Chairman: Which was? 
Mr. Mathews: About $800,000. 


Mr. Chairman: So, deregqukation in that area has cost us 
pee ttyric lose stowSiyama i bondcthis: yearn? 


Men? Beattyr Modomse think myobstcoudidpiie « thakm abd ehvourn 
deregulation. 





Mr.AcMatkhews--3 miNop dom eesthankheo, 


Mis beak tyeoud jaknownehere, sLeAmonmenconpetlivron (fir ommcar piers, 
Dominion Consolidated, Manitoulin. They are now operating up 
ehroughr that ltcountry pevsomicneys getpither mishare: ofsethe mrnoduct 
Weenoum “deregulation “at. “ail. “Bub “deregulation “in Lt “is just 
another bit of weight to the loss. 





Mt sv iChamiinan > in. Boumnne whroughetthat-listh: of opsreations 
that -you run, rtswould appear there», is» certainly room in there to 
contract.<.out, terminate, cease» operations.,» Could you give us some 
concept of where these things might occur? 


Obviously pryou: ane |/nunning some “things at aideficit, some of 
whichwmight be’ picked up by the’ prdvatensectors obviously, some: of 
them won't be. Do you have a game plan for the next five years so 
thatyucertaim kinds of ‘operations wild. be terminated .or contracted 
Ombmioricwhatever might chappens tom them?) Do you have ,that kind» of 
projection? 


Mr, Beatty: As general manager I would be dependent on 
policy direction from the commission. We did have a small venture 
imtoo. thaty witekdmwi thuethegGhieh -CommandawelbawBut, the contractors 
wanted the vessel as a gift. They did not want to contract and 
Operate it, so we ended up operating it ourselves. 


in the case Or Star Transfer Limited, there is no 
DOSS mL ity OfoconipaCctindaateeniheasize sory it: -wouldwbe ay factor 
that weudd Makelitealmostnimpossible to contract. 


Phe iGueryretit st ekhrned tone) wainsieanromein soontyactingye cas a 
Genenaly) rie ,e2s val laboupporoblem.amnateam ttsekt; in) thi gadayerand 
age is a factor to be contended with. What policy the commission 
might have in mind, the chairman would have to address that. 


Mc. &Chairmanmr Wowldl yow takevalschotratuthace 

Mr. Mathews: Certainly, I would be prepared to do that. 

I think we have covered Star, So can we move on to the-- 

bie omsBtepting: Coutds I)-pust) (ask «one more. question about 
Star? It seems to me that there is just a very small portion of 


what Star is covering that would not be covered by public carriers 
by looking at the map of the various areas you do cover. 
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Why woulda” Star. not “stay inw existence "just wiolsserve, Mas +a 
noncommercial enterprise, those areas which are not commercially 
Viable, and then free the rest for the--it does not seem to me it 
would ¢ost. $8007000, maybe You 'can tcerréect (ne “or etnias "just to run 


to those areas. \Would 2t “CoOStY*GhatUe nmin LLIWyousManem losing 
$800 ,000-- 
Mr. Mathews: Itt “answer =itoe your trues Grom, “aided tne eater 





fairness, I would have to go back to what I said originally. The 
commission made a recommendation that Star be sold and that it be 
investigated. While that investigation is going on, .féwonlidpeiege 
that the: very “ching you mentioned would be* one “oP *therehings that 
would have to be studied and looked at. Because the chairman has 
pointed out Wo Ws; obviously we cannot Psélate” comminities- Pana 
leave them without service. An alternative you are suggesting 
might be that we would make an arrangement with someone in the 
private sector for them to serve, or whatever. 


these are’ all part of theennvesticgationisawsdas ttidwoulders 
premature on my part to say to you that, yes, we» are prepared *t6 
do this, or the’ °commission’ i's prepared (to  récommend “arecertain 
course. Untilewe get’ the’réeportsein and Qhave  anwopportunitp to swt 
aown and discuss them and study them, I really cannot see where we 
Can Cake any other course other than thelione we have before are: 


Mien SoCo Lng ¢ Io was Just owordering Ss if yow "were familiar 
with the economics of doing something. 


Mie Matwews!*'Not a6 @alAR SLO hopeGthab would rcamaseoutsnin 
looking at it. 


Mr. Kennedy : Could 2 just ask a couple of supplementaries 
on that? ihirs commission’ that -fe"work ing on "this ™inauiry now: When 
did they start and when are they expected to finish? Is there a 
cerminiacion “date set 'or “18° "an “ongoing @saga> -Do you Know apout 
eiets 


Mt Mathews: No. £ quite honestly don't know. 


Mr. Chairman: That is an interesting question. Who is doing 
haw 


Mas “Mathews: “<Thes Ministry tom NortheramaAtfairssywidalt? be the 
ones ewhie wilt -iinally potrchi's valle tgqgethierst of Cus: andrthaphare 
gathering the information, together with ourselves. 


ie. Cheadiman: “Out of, all) that@waguencses) oO who® thes heb! we 
it? Does anybody know? 


Mr. Mathews: Our management people certainly are providing 
as much of this information as we “can. "We “Sit down periodically 
with the ministry and assess-- 


Mr. Chairman: I am always interested as to who does the 
research and the background on this kind of stuff and who makes 
the recommendations. It is always very difficult to find out 
exactly who it is who's making these critical decisions. You don't 
Know? 


zi 


Diao se oewss — NOL a PP) carne tell © you Ms? "that, beyond “the 
recommendation of the commission itself, just a specific person is 
pond  P)@n0)* Biean*etebpeyow. 


Mr. Kennedy: Mo. Wherr Lage, Vcould vou én lighten’ Ws) Mon eneS 
makeup of that group? 


Nee Cheihmant’ Yes, ati youl waneltoy ijustcome up thera for 4 
minute. 


i simply” wanteicor purstertniss line cb wlittle bit! thongi fer 
example, in this group of people who are looking into the matter 
of Star, are the people from the communities involved in this? 
Meare © Sainetry ing’ to? gets tl ais) iis) there’ some Sureaucrate Gown! here 


Hi —oronto who is®going' to @ecide: thé!’ future ‘of Star! Transfer? 
Mr a wathewe:  -lecanut ed Youstehat. 


Meno Che lr ment Y OUST OT SO BKHONWS BDO” sou? *hitowh 1£e peoples feom 
the communities are involved in the recommendations which might 
Some out of that? 


Mes Met Davidsons! Ave ™ihey Having) ‘ahy anguts DPothink Bremwiae 
he's asking. 


Mo omeCha linens EtesoKinad tel Wanmdsa7 oo aver aint cic ote ed.om ht 
know who is doing the output. 


Mr. Mathews: bLeecan Stelter Omi eGhis . SiMeay ison wickenene 
Communities "are very concerned with the -divection®tthak! Starerts 
taking. 





Mr. M. Davidson: Are they expressing those concerns? 


Mr. Mathews: One community has expressed their concerns to 
is), yee, <corme. 


Mr Kennedys Pliwondenwui’ eMrly exmmvaqelirohnt, be “able neo 
answer. 


A.J. Herridge, sworn. 
MrorChateman®’ “Can You Prll Ws anvenewhat” 1oS.goine? Gnrhere? 


Mr. Herridge: Tie ycharrmant “ob ythe cGemnmissiion has .indicated 
that the commission came to a certain decision with respect to 
Stand Transtcre@and "stibmittedmrts recommendation “to the Minister rot 
Northern Bila lrislo {Mr i Bernier)s wholes thevministers ‘chrough which 
the Ontario Northland Transportation Commission reports to the 
Legislature. ' 


Taeomintebengidarected SSstaliiwaethin the saiinistryieco) start 
doing analysis of the recommendation, its implications, and coming 
at it from several different points of view, one of which is the 
economics, which are not hard to grasp, aS was presented to you by 
Mr. MacDougall. 


Some of the other implications of the recommendation are the 


nd 


Maintenance of service to these communities--again, as Mr. Mathews 
has pointed out--how they would be served or.would not be served 
imiothe .event.that..Star  Tmansier mwas tdiepocediofaeas 94, «<cicown 
operation. 


airer> Of ier, in. 


mnother: seementyf1s eehemeliect ton. thaxsemployvmentlevelsein 
some of these, communities of the one, two, three or however) many 
Persons: Care “employed byy Star Transfert sin hoperatings theatirei cnr 
Geli venyalexpréess/epickup @ndl thigstype.xes timings, 


There-ypAre; | Manysasogial implieati ofibemes = weld occas ! reconomeic 
implications ;s:somthiswanahysis is beingecarrd edy-out with) stbafltsof 
they min bsiry@ imedattenpiing =) tof identity sbhesndluses wand mainvess iain 
all regards with respect to the implications of the recommendation 
to dispose of Star Transfer. 


Mr. Chairman: Has the ministry gone through the communities 
ancyheiai any delind «of pubbie session Bimadeder stouge toan pideanofimhvow 
the communities view the sérvices. that -are- rendered. «by <Gtear 
ivensferivarid what their pointeof. view twouldebe«is eyo emavedeto 
privatize it? 


Mio mae bE Lage : We have not as yet. We are Still in the 
process \ofiiattempting to, trace, the naison! d'etreof Star. Transéer 
having been acquired and its path and track record since that time 
Lhrough )}to the present set of circumstances. It results im the 
financial situation leading to the commission's recommendation 
thareat be isposed<of. 


There is no question but that» the impact on the communities 
will), be trascessedecon. a \scommunitysby=communiey mybasis.. .«l. would 
Suspect that there would be opportunities provided for community 
input. Without pre-empting what those views would be, we could 
safely judge what the views would be. Nevertheless there would be 
opportunities provided for the communities to express their views, 
in all likelihood directly to the commission rather than the 
Ministry. 


Mr. Chairman: When did you first acquire Star Transfer? 


Mr. Mathews: Hi wl BieO- 


Me §Cha VaniancherSo20myear'sueaiiterinyoinigdt e-th,t syout ane trying 
co figure outiwhyayoul gor it. 


Mr. Herridge: No. We are trying to understand the rationale 
for its having been acquired and what its track record has been 
Since that» time. 


prheveeivseWittles adber gained dutphish paitinh challenging 
the wisdom of that particular judgement. It is rather to attempt 
tC? eobacet dinie today ! seicontexiuurtie purposes that were deemed 
appropmiate: forei ts acquisition catethatwtime. ein “ather words, can 
Fhat devel. of: competition andrsiservice: that) wasel boswhavew been 
achieved with the acquisition capable of being delivered in the 
absence of Star Transfer? 


Fase 


Mr. Chairman: bn Mthestenecess >have o vou goth toa it hen pounk 
moiSsrecyou -aresablesto determine (\whichvofi the services rendered: by 
eLearn .lransier Janeyprofitable and; itemights follow;)would be turned 
Sree Lo ithe (private esector pwand twhichwenes! continkestomoperate at 
a substantial loss and would probably continue to function under 
the government? 


Me iphertadge: ni NetsasvyebsgWenase ysttll,loeoking at Star cinna 
ee SSNS eC aWwe ynave] NOt yeth gots downhe inte! partitioning s.- Lia you 
will, for those parts of, the service that could quite readily be 
Srsposeda of. sto the | private «sectorgye and-»those «that» would. .ikely 
reside with government through either direct operation or indirect 
euvcildye Of-cagprivate woperationsjieWeurhave, not. gotontegcdhatiopoint 
ec. 


Mr. Chairman: But itcis likely that is where you are going. 
PewSome. (Point sin timed yourmwillndetides that the soperation?: OfesStar 
peanelerrein chess “communities! (isi progiitabbe,: so. géeti rickioffithemy 
end vthe “operation in those scommuntitties/ is operating ata loss and 
prebablyeowel b forever) ‘andif owelwants torcontinue the sérvice,swe 
Ca einave “-O pick up that kind of 4 bab. 


MimneresdGear Siniimyaimbncae Se iicmeneinee? questionste ft those (iro 
be disposed of are necessarily or simply othoses thetwerare 
profitable. It might rather be whether the needs of the public or 
eheeshappers ) would be as well) served by the private. sector, . and 
eeuldebe met without there beingedn texi'stenesé’ a Star: Pransfier. 


Asiowell, what about’ the -—servicewneéds of those vcommunithes 
euebeyould not Gitkely abe. setvedmby skeanprivete, shipper? So Lf dont 
Sire I.sels Anowmlia cquestironieohmaimrturnimegnnon Iproli tabi baoy nat 
components. 


Mige Shennedy:: The recommendation of the commission is an 
Miteqruaiw pariivoitwal Leitthesesistudies, sand, Miawoulid pjsavy a tics! meny 
smpontanthwheni = you’ keys rine f/oneebt. ofhedix orecommendations -iseste 
dpspose of Star: .and put it on» the markets But’ do you have these 
ethemyfactorisscthat> you haves descrabeds as, important par tsi.of. tirt,eas 
well? 


Mr. Herridge: The recommendation ope the commission 
ebyvlousivwiewasatheustantingspoeintseioream -anahysis: of the totalk.Star 
Operation, which is the exercise we are currently involved in. The 
Seotonmng Yoh (tts mote pact? thathiwes havelcot t£otvet. 


MrverChair matr: is theredonotiva batr offtaqbias® incéenitis Iwate 
thing when the agency responsible is saying, "We want to get rid 
o*i. tiers sione,sonands now) Wow Mat eekrying tromihigure ecutS whatencinthe 
mest tioltitehwayirto); dot? 


Miibiien. Lage: Whether!’ \olmancerpretait ase riibwaesif oma 
wuestionr tori aesponsibilpty \ps awematter sotemefi nition oF isuspect. 
But the government stands answerable for the operations of the 
Ontario Northland Transportation Commission. 


Diero. 200d Gibenctiihithleyrdoubimmainroenyesmind> thatein £bahepastar 
Transfer was disposed OB rather hastily because of the 
recommendation*'o£ the commission, and for reasons ethate on «he 
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Surface at least make eminent sense in dollars and cents, the 
Cutcryafirom these: communities, fa4limotethemoinsabiladi kekili nosdyameorn 
Lrom. the: “sStandpoine? oni ptheP>staliymaneds tebous 3s hthe Genwod ldeagbe 
affected, as well as the levels of service that would be affected, 
che’. government would behevangctoganswem Cormtinus lk ind tof saunter, 
to give a justifiable response or reaction. 


ino anmbicipatron. that thatrmighe »ultimatelyo happen, | dit ‘seems 
to me prudent that the analysis and homework be done beforehand, 
to try to see the extent to which the employment situation is not 
adversely affected and that the service levels are taken care of 
by some device or other. 


Mo. Orne simans Mr.t Mathews, “cani you coutinne something for 
us? Inmgoing throuchsyourrpresentationyanderesearch sat Hsntobyun ous 
that there are some areas here where it is not reasonable to 
Sxpeci? thavwisyoumemanc oom to. turn atvoretatesom the 2thing.eghow ¥ao 
you.Jdecide,) for examples thatwstar Pearishearmonughitate go, somPpmage 
Gok sto. get midniotm :that »one;e vandiayvye te croulnough tie Poperetaime Other 
ones?s What 1s .theetundamentabeprincipléemthatieyounarefopenatinginen 
there? 


Mr. Mathews: We examine each of these operations. Are you 
referring to the Chief Commanda, the passenger train service and 
the sleeper buses outlined in» thet esearcher™ sipr esentation? 





MoSeChatimans ) Yes: 


Mr. Mathews: I think they are governed by the circumstances 
that’ Surround’ each individual operation. °For example, the general 
manager of Chief Commanda indicated» to you that a-year ago we 
attempted to go to the Private sector to get an 
Opera tor--unsnccessitully) Ledmightityadd-chtinthay tumeleiwel decidad 
that we would increase advertising and would talk to the community 
involved, which we did. We asked for that community's support 
because! primarily ie wasitowsuppoxt. fthediet totnhishelnduseryaschat 
thie Chiler Commmandaw operates) ane .addition veo éser vacingimaliaothoace 
people ‘who’ happem to have cottages andi sequiire) access) ‘to varius 
points on Lake Nipissing. 


The commission decided on the recommendation, after 
investigation by management 0fia- reduced’ Schedule’ ofisai bingy dto 
change the fee structure sand «cut down ionsthetactuab ‘hoursicand ithat 
we would try it for another season. That season was just completed 
a week lor so ‘ago. The commission! has wot 66eeniSpresented withne 
Finals iiinancialwreportieljast theamomthly meénorte. Nebthersidoes it 
have management's recommendations, so we have not studied it 
fur theres butochée ydecision; (whatevermiht cull leber fornnextxyeatsoioam 
ret inga Os kciom. mo sav. 


Moving. em to “thegpassenger: traimedsnd «thé easughtMor one 
train, it must be remembered that we are not alone. We have two 
very important factors to deal with at the moment; one of which is 
Via pRagd, <Dhe .rethers . si Othheyofacki sd thereewe>T hawmel daacurevimnedial 
committee studying rail passenger services (and they have not 
completed their studies ~or’ made anys recommendations. © So we’ are 
left in the position of awaiting their final reports and decisions. 


Zo 


He hes s2been * for, )some /itime? the “redémmendation wef i the 
commission that, based on the information which was placed before 
them at that time, -we reduce the passenger ‘services “in ‘the 
corridor between Toronto and the Porcupine-Cochrane-Kapuskasing 
abea~ to “one rail passenger service ‘per’ day. With Vie Rail” taking 
Over the operation of rail passenger services, I would naturally 
assume that they would look at their whole program and determine 
what train that might be. Again we are left in the position of not 
being able to move on the rail passenger service. 


Pls a. 


Weare now) Lébhtwith) the Vsiéeper bus. “Mn “Macbougall pointed 
OU.) COP {yous that's thevibus® eperation Sshowed i slight | deficiny We 
eremined iveryaicarefully, theiSasage POL: oun’ bus “Services ine “the 
SOaoraerisa litsnwas tour Yiopindw@nnthat ‘by the elimination cof that 
Sleeper bus service we would create very minor discomfort to the 
erave living: ipu bia <andewouldi have eviped- oft otha a6iicit. wy Was 
examined very carefully “and ~a vecommendation’ was madeo for “the 
cance blation> of "that Service # whachowas later irever sed: 


ines cierdy! Situat iomlibecomings sehe (uncertainty: which tat was 
oc ouna Ghes First of this (year and, ;Wiasuppose « (StL is--IMwotice 
erom the Globe and Mail this mormimg that Iscani look tol may seven 
cemts GMorenmee Gallonimiors ms tMuelewtoday-—-ich is uy wass + rtakenel into 
Consideration) and.) Ttjwas decided? gro. tcontiinue Sthe’ egleéper- bus 
senviceVEOr, an/ Gndefini tetperiod es GnGid isich tame Asi cthere were 
EUECHSr Inaicatvons WokC the direction which wes really ishowld vtake 
end Uried TD) Sal Rad "brand Wine ehei7 etd ceis tons » (ihie-ip bay sitar wey 
Pmpertant «part ineso farvass ole bueeservices ave concerned. 


Mr S -Chairmania “COouldal purse. Ohuseia tLitt he bit? 1 .ane.always 
a little confused, when we get more than one agency at work in a 
Field; at the kind of movement that’ goes on. “A number of people 
have approached ‘me; rabherwbttterly;<that “there is notisa heck of 
lot of co-ordination when one agency moves in and the other leaves 
the field. 


It would almost appear to a casual observer that everybody 
eSindooking? Loreisome’ larger tag ency .itortakeldeverr that: partoofi the 
eransportatvorn thing. “Smaller ones dike (Ombar io “Northlands would 
Say pPouALroiCanada Asvnow tak lng ecoverGairutransporntation!) inenenthern 
Guitars .ahtiscs ounds) no. ttoos bad. IAie eCanada’ -bhem takes) iit joverseand 
decides, “We cannot run lines at this kind of a passenger load, so 
we wibl discontinue service." 


Therefore the people of the north look at one agency, which 
I guess in a theoretical sense might not make a lot of sense, that 
is;*that the province of Ontario run this “transportation agency 
eanougnoute thes northy FPot- example, -Ltrmight Seem; theoretically wat 
Leostnvecto Ybe amore ssenailbile hitheree@t he? wlarcgest? carrier \roiveais 
passengers in the country, Air Canada, take over those routes. 


That, theoretically, might not seem too bad. But somehow, at 
the end of the process the people who live there, for whom we are 
all supposed to be working, wind up with less service. As you 
stated, in air transportation there is Air Canada bumping around 
up there, in the rail system Via Rail is at work. and we have a 
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Littles Cconmiss2on .at«workpiberey. » Burtewy ol nares Nom guerin bly sea ten 
with, whatercthey> sar e1 going todo, sand .the»upsnot jor diteabieis: hat 
the people we are supposed to be serving get less service. 


How do we co-ordinate=-or do we even attempt to 
co-ordanate=-allwof.this.6huckingesand Waving, SO}..to..speak.. as.iwe 
bump around a system? 


Mr Mathewsste s, -Ghak peu duestd On, vwMigenichadmemathe 
Mr. «<Chaprman: by tried. to- make  chi:| .@ -Aquestian. ea. we 
CO-Ormdnakel-any; Ofje that? What. 2S Mrs. =Scerivener's comp. cee 


Called? Whatever /it=2S,20e what,,do; yous knew; aboutr their.,operations, 
what they are doing and where they are going to wind up? Have you 
made a submission to them, for example? 


Mr. Mathews: Yes, we made a submission to them quite early. 
hee yOu aire, | G@akingumewas dieect ( questtonivabomen whats, @ ano weehomt 
Lhe ine opetationge frankly iiwywhave: noth phads ther iopportunmt ty q.tendses 
Sicther’ ai yvepemayorainverim wnéportyxiso. wbidoano te knows atowetispo wt 
Heeie. How to eaitects us, 1 do not know: 


MY a BEDeR ran : Avevwany- , oie hyoum Seti poeoplennwor kag avin 


Comer dimattoniwa the that taskforce? 


Mee iMabmewssuiWerare Keptha@dvised sthrough pur mnisetoia ecco 
the ditectten © that maght (take . bhithereeisitanything pentinentetc 
Our) Operation.iel, thank=Mrn, Hertidge, Esighene sandimuicht bananyea 
POSI CACM OLfaSGtSt Yotlpins thate department ebecatiag a, Epankhypsihyem 
Hott Lanes iw nee 


Mowe) berries: lig am rae member Poh (the -itask- thorce wand can 
Leporispehatbnyntermsi Of ,ajipepont there swiddybe lanedhierpmemepont 
trom thes «task, Gorce: within, the-mnextnéoumsto sake weeksh and«etorthas 
time soum schéeduleasmfor-the finaly reportato. beswoutmperhapseeambky 
in calendar 1981. 


ASieCOVsthe snature. vol «theadorordinagbionr wi thomespect vrei 
Ramiele tigic: Gadlkretion daiJ: «passengerssservices.! «The yMinastry of 
HlansportatlonmandeyComnunications srandyethe! Mamistey? of; -Noxtheun 
Attairsmhavesimet yevith eand- «anes contained inggeitop ames § eawitiessVaa 
regarding:  thetgtertcmorertakeover p dtidmouwmidas) cotethe, mandated 
Pesponsibil ietes) that Viamhas tor othe appro wieioniveh aoaissenger: arian 
Services Oniitercity mandetr anscontinentab noutes: 


Litis. teheitienms, andisconditionsiinderewhack. Vial wide: tthakce. Git 
over: Chak apes tthe? wubyechesiott the negotieatiensethats arewdeing on 
mitch pVgrase Obviously esyou, »wouldsrnoterbes | surerisedsetf »theya phave 
certain perceptions as to what would be appropriate terms and the 
Br OnpNnee: §chas.qangeher saset sof . opesceptions. 4+ Tha te44 Se uwhie «ahe 
discussions are rather protracted. 


It also bears on the availability of the bus service that is 
in that,same corridor. as:.the rail vsernvices, that sare.provided- and 
at this point the chairman of the commission has indicated that 
the decision has been made not to cut back on bus services until 
there is some clearer definition of what would be available in the 
way of rail services. 


ya 


Thegdpecples vinitthats cérridor: have "become acctistomed. 4torha 
certain level of services and: they have expectations that it will 
mot get any worse * than that notwithstanding economics and 
passenger loads. 


PeesenGgesn) Paisrtis ea eloser %across: ithe SOuUInGHY As TCimneehae 
is evident, and governments everywhere have recognized that and 
ever moving’ to try -t6 increase ‘the ridership -and “improve the 
Pretty Gor ethe wwiding) but sigisistbibl, sihucokd:dollarsand: cents: 
a loser. 


Weer seo Omri nom wih sve) newl one the -terms.coftetakeover on 
ice Lor onto-Northusay:Timmins® lines of both: the North hander, and the 
Noten land senvrcesr thate are» beingeepnovrded. »Thaty is why. the bus 
Seavaceq in thatincorridor ais qabei ngwscontinued, snetwithstandinas-the 
recommendation of the commission. 


Grgthes lardemyscene with respect to our; wail.aservnices, the 
Repos EvrOf Pein KaSKs horse jie, address .and is) am ckhes process «of 
Osue Loping sd w(Proposals £Otmeampolicy positionsdin mnespect,.of- vail 
SeEVvVices: pinaithe sprovince, but, dthis, as yous again» would recognize; 
Puncowmto ithe federal) mandates: |federal,.cesponsibility, for the 
Provision lof linbercioy-and (transcontinental «passenger aservices. 


Ef fhereecrs/ogoineritos be nan wielier ing “oresscadtustments: of the 
BLELGasort gnésponsikbil ity, tht dhasdobviiioueily igoterto be the «subject. of 
negotiations between the two levels of government. 


Mr. Chairman: What disturbs me about this whole process is 
Bias Sesee ca Strend ;devellopings:hers tandiebhe. trend scleanis flies 
against what we are now doing. We have set up in this province an 
agency /to) provider a. service. theti ebvrouslyythe orivate:ectoreddes 
not wantsotocdo. 


Lip Lenete! wwasucthé. private asector=humpings at. your doorseep 
EneueonmLoO Tprevidel direct Nain service | toi Missinaibi -we-svow.d wnot 
peed “bie Gntear how Nortinuand,. but Steere 1seticty “so théerer as areal 
beedabteoimprovedebhtransportation 9 senvices ssto <peopley across “the 
ROveramrimuSsone tao ghibyepr ofintable fares) showunderstate the case, 
Sonwe haved anoagency set» bpeby ethesprovimce: to..do that. 


hewseems cto: meh that «everybody sas, bindieof reassessing athe 
Bol Amand ewes Sriemkindgref!*sayiing sthat (Alem keanada .oughte to. provade 
Batewransp entation ,; Vile ead joughtetoeprovide (rail transportation, 
PESvabl yas cevermments| y~at. all’ leveksssshould=scget.out, of ..bus 
transportation. 


RAaAterine bneony.. cCocsenotmecund too’ bad, «thats vourougnim,.to 
have one big agency providing the service, but in practice what it 
almost inevitably means is less service to the people who are 
involved. You could maybe stand that if there was a lot of heavy 
Services» being» provi ded, (but! igewould. view pofors example; what you 
provide now as being pretty minimal service. 


250 2om. 


Ther@ 1S a service there and you can get out of the north 
BRO0oo- rans dnevervaround ain «he Norith;stbutr(thene:tstnet a Llet got 
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choice. s Wiat Concerns “mer vane “that DO we Moun? 2 C8 ipa net te = ane 
federal government, either in its new agency, Via Rail, or Air 
Canada), "thats you! justo cake MLt Yene’ ‘step? further away’ Doom gche 
individuals who are using the service. 


Lt Tis! 4, Vikethe ‘oerckhy* “co soomesiron tthe! nertrs tesrroconto. co 
argue that the Ontario Northland ought to increase its bus service 
on ifso rail Sexviceisor bits sabr service, but wth leasturvienhavesss 
minister who is supposedly responsible for that particular area of 
concern and at least you can get at him. 


You bump that up to the federal level and these people are 
not competing with transportation services in the southern part of 
the province bute they are scompeting® with transpor tation iservilces 
aeross- @Che = 'countey sana bimakes ert’ Smoreaod il tticubuy tot pum tyeur 
Case; even to be heard. 


that’ “18° 4whrat -eoncerns mes.” Wheat OSGartsisGnt asi Mcind sora 
Simple theoretical ’evercisée in’ practical’ 'ramiricaczons’ ste Gene 
ecier= ena "of pu, af yous cut “the "bus Sserm Cero an Youwoletsenemr aL 
service; 1fF “you cute rnevair service people Wave “itlongersmanero 
Go UO’ “even -vorce an Opinion,» “let? aione havestany dniluvence. smart 
SCCMNS “EO 86 Va styend tand 5 that certainly isha concernrios: living: 


Mik Hen rage: iE thinkessyod cChevellobouchedieron Tila’ very 
fundamental point that’s’ at’ -the theart “of the \discusstions- sand siet 
US Stick to rail *servicey and the extent) towhichvit li nteractsewren 
bus service in the northeast. 


Chiierlis Va Lundamental concerpniiwherhe pabh! taskeatoree setbe 
Sxbent VEO U what rationalization, Sit .youGwilaiy en awetieongikascake 
disadvantages the more remote communities in northern Ontario. 
That will ‘be a “point 1° feel certain Will ‘be “addressed nam Site 
Reportu OF Tne rail ‘task 'rorce “and fe "1s “certainly ane emence en 
the Giscussions and ‘negotiations *we are having @withe Vial Rat /* +n 
the MhOpcHeaSt. 


Tne” peovance “has *“fited* objections ete i icestadin meugdesonens 
that have “been made ‘by Vila’ "Rails *o withdraw levels of “serv tee tand 
Che Canadian Wransportati on  Cammissvon Gin: st & Swiedome ace dienes t 
instances supported the position of the province of objection. The 
reaction “or the Ppederal ‘govaérnment lis Tre? the provincetwant= "this 
revel or service “sustained to ‘Servicer theses commun ties Mita e lere 
ontreil ‘only; then pérhaps “it shew “eonsider funding Corsmeeting 
some of the operating deficits. 


Mat  eagain gets “at a very, very” basic ~elemen® of “Whose 
responsibility ‘it “is to sérvice these particular communities. 
That, again, is a question that has been discussed and we have had 
Deecenlacr Cis alO tne bask" E£6rce or tenis pornte 


With. respect? ‘to “air, |! Touwould/ (hope S that! there has’ “been 
nothing in the presentation thissmorning: that deads “anyone ste see. 
that norOntair is withdrawing its level of service in favour of 
Air Canada’ or “any “other’ private. “carrier?” Fn POINT AMGE 0 Face, 
norOntair's operation has been expanded to move from its present 
level of 20 communities into others in the next two to four years 
in order to improve the access of the smaller communities into the 


Zo 


mnLecchange *points of: Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay and so on where 
it interchanges with Nordair or Air Canada. 


ley These. Soeeny Coen evident lang cerms of air, eperarions, it 
epoca Cle) te Ganodac Onlthes world are going to. bey-withdrawang 
mam, (uhose Sareas fend  theyovare! «Going: £0) nave nto, be. f£idied — by 
commuter carriers and that is the experience on the North American 
Corcanenitas Thee Cost Sor (itel and “the ‘Limited: “fuel vefficiency of 
Meecrare SUCh as DC=9s' is going to see adjustments in®routes that 
are going to have to be picked up by other community carriers. 


There -ns (hn he “cole Sots sacncies such) sas <ONTC afanotner 
paraementais- Concern ®fand- “that 9 16/4tthe | exténty to. witch’ ‘one 
cross-subsidizes as between those operations that "make money" and 
those which are provided simply because they are the only service 
available. That; again, is something that pervades the provision 
of the types of services that ONTC does. 


Pie seenmea ye nh Could "i Gem ia Supphementhary oni -bhis? _fedo uct 
igo, Whether 2c isetyeur thoughts, Mri9 (Chairman, sor «whether. dtsris 
Pvicence? that fas come forward with respect to; ithe possibility: of 
Pecict woms ori service and “1 willimsk vaqcspecific question; of the 
chairman. Has your commission advocated reduction of service? 


Mr. Mathews: iy SO Gapeacer ol. is ‘concerned: 
Mo. Kennedy, Anywhere, cin) the total’ service: 
Mr. Mathews: Yes, we have recommended that we be served 


Wiel tone Tail ibaccenger Senvice. Io did ‘not gO. into the condreions 
that surround that recommendation. That recommendation is that 
that rail passenger service, while it be reduced to one passenger 
service a day, that it be dramatically improved. 


pie OLNeL SY WOLdsS), = Wiad ai ssevingyetoeyyou wasrathatyy 1h my 
GOiIngoOn np edo snot. think, thatuwe should offer -che -type, of service 
Poca we wna en arOWl CUunrentiys eGrering,s although l- think: bth vs 
Camperitiver ine the type etoewmost abl services «you will» find 
anywhere, but I think it can and should be improved. 


I think that the people of the corridor that we serve are 
entitled to a better quality of rail passenger service than they 
are now receiving in so far as one of the services is concerned. 
The other service, I think, is probably as fine a rail passenger 
service as you are going to find anywhere in Canada. 


Mou ehenmeccy. YOU ate Ssaying “Lhen ‘thac this service will *be 
Sxeuvacee shot, che Jpublic, you feel ae will be. “Tf there is a 
reduction in the number of passengers and you can serve them 
reasonably well with one train rather than two, then you would not 
beally (call fina a yreauction “in services. It is a2 reduction in 
Service but there is Still sufficient to meet the needs, correct? 


Mr. Mathews: Yes, absolutely. 
Noa sennedys) (ihat ceems. to be. the point. 


Mr. Mathews: That is right. 
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Mr eC ha bentan: Treepuvsuemthatb juste ivaich ky n tes Smembees yor 
this committee, as a castial example, decided that itowould not Ybe 
asibad .idéas FoPeus “bol take ca wGidervon "Something ethateaou tron. the 
thought it would be a reasonable thing to expect that’ you ‘could 
Getty sca Li ain ®outl off Toronto, Sgecscosrlimmins,bepmopany sta Modgornee 
and -come) back , Candivthatu might *takemyoueper haps Satday? bo0d6n trate 
We found out ‘that you could Leave’ here Sunday “night and get eback 
here Wednesday morning. That does not seem to me to be first-class 
rail service. 


Mrs Beatty: i guess i Nad-better adcress that because 7 an 
the oman oiwihovs talkeds > Gof -Mrat«"Bichmaiis-/ewWeral Visnderetonds he 
Situation, you wanted to leave on a business car with 17 people, 


move from Toronto through to Moosonee and back the same day. 


Mrs re@iva Tcniane YOU Teanno tio docathait On 6am OMernigh testasiuc, 
though? 
Mr. 1abeetiy: Noy; Mbyrvand: ‘Large Uthell treainrylyomedepantt from 





COPontemor makes castconnection witmeehé Moosonéev tram: otae nixed 
train, the following morning. You move to Moosonee and you spend 
the Wight there and “youemove ‘out the ‘folVowingd mpninguanderetien 
through to Toronto, so you--are back on Wednesday morning: in 
SOR ONEO. 


By end) Large, that is the: type’ tof rsciwice sthat lise tne ceet 
for ‘anybody, without?! "the: benefti te lof smi hspecialvitrain movement, 
whicheie. very Gostly: That’is the way the average traveller would 
TLOMIETe 


Mr. sChair man: 50 lanybody® whoyiwoulds wane to kedtciga seat 
north could probably get service up there in’one day and back down 
tie wees.) [sethat sadughiniwhat lyou cen 


Me Snbedtey 3 Wer aren Tabkivigw Modsondes im weahive fernot as 
Levreplei@as {iit SSsourds.0 Diugie Syumsed mbosraidan alr cuace titer 
eCourse, “thet Vs apiditierenPpropesitionye bum byMland@ibarge bases 
and trains move at a comparativé speed across the countmay. 


Mr Chairman? - <The. ‘committees will ladjourm untnl htwo iandidwe 
will pick up the questioning then. 


rite; Committ eceurecessed tat dae SS) 422m? 
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REVIEW OF ONTARIO NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 
(continued) 


Ma. «Chareman: Mir ricall® the scommittee Sto “orden! 1. want sto 
pursue a couple of things and then other members of the committee 
may have some questions. 


I am not quite clear whether you have an across-the-board 
policy about evening up, where you might run a deficit in one of 
your operations. Do you have fixed guidelines about those that 
make a profit and moving that money back and forth? 


For example, I notice that you took the pension moneys and 
you distributed or allocated that to some of your agencies and 
WeOle atoat-.OLe . agalnse” senem. esret @yOuUH dian £*do-vthati to others. 
Could you explain how you arrived at those policy decisions? 


Me™ eMacDonugall:+ The’ altiocatiom yor Sthe? pension Siunds 2is 
Poimaradly done, s0n'A*the- (basis » Soh s-the Asalaries, Sint ‘each /of-) the 
individual operations. For instance, Star Transfer does not get 
charged any because their basic pensions are with the union. 


The pensions associated with the Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission pension fund is only for the management 
personnel whos joined “our pension’ fund, "91 think in’°1976. “At that 
time they funded all the previous requirements. So they do not 
have any unfunded liability. Generally, with our communications 
branch we charge them in proportion to their total payroll. 


Mr. Chairman: So you have worked out a little formula which 
allocates against each operation to the best of your ability what 
that operation really owes to the pension fund; so you work it out 
that way. 


Mr acDougaills.-That's: raight. 


MeS&>Chairman: 4.What'! about. this* business’ -of Sbalancing. an 
Operation which makes money as opposed to one which loses money? 
How do you decide that? How do you set fees and rates? 


Ze. Ors Ml. 


Mr... MacDougalis The=-commercral™ operations that lose ‘money, 
the Lake Nipissing marine service, for instance, is operated with 
as + Little “losse.as® possiple.+ And “*then"if£ it ®recuires® funding, the 
freight service would subsidize that particular noncommercial 
operation. 


Mr. Chairman: Do wyou have astpolicy, for example--I 
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noticed one thing, on norOntair I believe he said about $8 per 
user is subsidized money. How do you arrive at that? How do you 
decide. that ergnt “bucks #ls"a fair thing» £0) subsidize scnould 1tpe 
$9?) Should site bes Sl0?eeShouid: 2t) be Zero? 


Mr. MacDougall: With chat particular operation the 
provincial government funds all of the losses incurred. That was 
Simply a statistic saying that, on the average in 1979, the 
subsidy that was provided came out to about $8 per passenger. 


Mr. Chairman: How do you arrive at that, though? 
Mr. MacDougall: 1t°S an after-the-tact. calculation. 


My. aeChavrmans: .Okay pambut a/dowmyou, estarts Port peakor  sexaliple, 
Saying @that fons@norOntair ,wOr.itne, fatlatine, soresthes bus mline por 
any Ching ~ sthates yOu ninys athe wecharge. per. tiexet . Ougnt a to, be 
COMpetLEIVe: sins thawtveid, ‘Or. .do.you, Start. ort by .saying ,;ethiceas 
what our costs are and therefore the ticket will be $25 or $30 or 
whatever? How do you arrive at that pricing policy? 


Mr. MacDougall: The: fares for norOntair,are slightly -higher 
than what is charged in the national airlines for similar types of 
distances or services provided. From that then we determine what 
the costs Offsoperation® might. jbe..And ford 1979 peactelmrecall, .our 
Original estimate was $1.1 million. As it turned out the actual 
loss was only $792,000. 


Mr Chaieman: What I'm trying tovgqet vat ispeimesctting seLor 
example, the fares for any of the services that you run, do you 
Start off with an attempt to make the fares reflect the costs, so 
Bhat gin (gessence yvous would «windssupe With Ban esyGtem “which acc 
selit~operatingy, 1t. pays. for. itseli? 


Or id0,-you Jsctarnt ,off. from..the, point. of sview.athat ovou want 
your fares to be competitive with what might be the going rate for 
that service in the private sector and then at the tail end of the 
system, the government kicks in a subsidy, so to speak? 


Mr. MacDougall: I think the fares are primarily established 
with the going fares that are in other services in Canada. Via 
Rail fares for instance; our fares are competitive with that. 


Mr. Chairman: Part of what has me a little confused about 
this,.1s that I've used some of . the services you offer. For 
example, on norOntair, flights, it strikes me that you are a bit 
above what “you: would pay for an Air. Canada flight for similar 
services, but you're basically in the ball park. So it strikes me 
that in that instance, the policy of the commission has been to 
Strike kind of a whatever-is-the-going-rate thing. 


Nowsansenegother thingie find) its mather widdly outros.lines 
the Chi-Cheemaun from Manitoulin to Tobermory. I found that the 
fares that were charged there were really drastically different 
from what I have been normally accustomed to paying for that kind 
of transportation service. 
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If I remember rightly, 1 was using a camper at the time and 
we had done a fair amount of travelling and on ferry services of a 
Similar nature on the east coast and the west coast. That kind of 
a trip would cost you in the neighbourhood of $20 to $30 and I 
think on that one, it cost me 60-some-odd bucks. So it was like 
two or three times what I had been accustomed to paying. 


I talked to a number of other people who were using this 
service and I couldn't really determine what the policy was. Were 
you kind of user-paying the routine, that whatever it costs us to 
put this service in place, we just average that out and that's the 
price for your ticket? On other occasions though, it seemed to me 
that you were attempting to be competitive, and to price according 
to what the market was paying. 


PoMeotlii notycieatr which of the two 1s your policy: 


Mr. MacDougall: I think in that one, when the service was 
established in 1975, they struck a rate which they felt would pay 
the operating costs of this particular service and ever since that 
time, we've increased the rates based on inflation. Even today, 
WEEh' the iprorits="that that “Service "ls ‘generating it's “about-'a 
break-even proposition, labout® =$2007000 ‘to: $30070000-a byear', tor 
about 10 per cent of the gross revenues. 


Mr. @Chaarman:sgo0. you. really Gkind -of @ have #itwo “policies vat 
Woekrwn) SOMG™OLesene @thingswathnat, you .rtun, .1t* really is try = to 
Operate on a break-even basis. And in other areas, it's kind of, 
"Charge what the normal rate would be and then we'll subsidize it 
afterwards." 


Mr... MacDougall: The. Tobermory ferry policy is to try to make 
it break even. The others are to charge a fare comparable with the 
other services provided in Ontario or in Canada. 


Meo = Charcomans, Ts. -therer.any. rationale sstor! that “apparent 
discrepancy in policies here? Why should one of your operations 
operate on a break-even basis and all others operate on a 
what's-the-going-rate basis? 


Mepetbeacty: 79) "think FPonewmight™ nave Gitticulty sestablishing 
what's the going rate for a ferry service on the Great Lakes. As 
Mr. MacDougall pointed out, that rate was struck with the 
inauguration of the service. The increases have kept in line with 
expenses. 


Meeechalrmane lL still*don't sunderstand.-why,' tor-/onée of the 
services which you provide, you have basically a break-even policy 
and on the others you do not. Why, on the one, have you moved to a 
break-even policy? 


Me, soCatty. she point ol gwas trying to make- is -that “with the 
Duis singustrvy. tall InGOuStry, air industry, there 1S pretty: weil “a 
universal Canadian matrix across the country establishing rates by 
the’ mille ‘or for service. I do not believe that such a situation 
exists in the case .of the Chi-Cheemaun. In other words, the 
Chi-Cheemaun may be an exception. 
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Mr. Chairman: It occurred to me at the time that perhaps the 
reason Torvitne ipolicy wis “that, far lot; “of busers: fOormcnat oarercuner 
kind of service would use that particular service maybe once a 
year at the outside or maybe only once in a lifetime. Therefore, 
you stick them and they won't be back to complain about it the 
following day. 


Mr. Beatty: I can assure you that was not the intention. 


Mr. .Chairman: .l) Just -d0n€.LOLLOW. tne tatronale wn. (ty Strakes 
me. that 1 syvous had =a ‘basic® policy An “your "Commission that you 
would set up all your agencies to fund themselves. That I could 
understand. 


Or if you had established an across-the-board thing, that 
essentially, "We'll try to keep within the market rates for this 
Kind of service, and we recognize that we'll have to subsidize at 
the other end," and you applied that across the board to all the 
services that you run. That I could understand. 


I do not understand a policy which says, "For certain kinds 
of services we will break even and for others we will subsidize." 


It almost appeared to me in the rundown of your operating 
expenditures that you gave this morning that you were really 
accepting that the government ought to heavily subsidize certain 
types of services, and that, in fact, you were not worried about 
it because at the end of the year if you ran up a deficit with the 
rall line Jor pthe bus; line ~or* norOntaiey tt you. Ihave ptwo.s Levels wot 
Government walting to fund the sShortfalliel doanot understana How 
you’ do that. 


It would strike me that you would have one policy which 
would apply across the board to all the services, whether that is 
Lransportaeton, Of e-freight: ror: communication vservices. 9 fu donc 
understand how you could vary that so substantively in the one 
area. And there really isn't an explanation. 


Mr. Mathews: I cannot recognize your rationale. For example, 
when the Chi-Cheemaun services first came into being, competitive 
Fares from the British Columbia ferries, from the maritime 
ferries, and everywhere else were all studied. 


After much consultation, an established fare structure “was 
set up based on similar Operations for time and distance, “costs 
involved, operation and the whole bit. That was the fare structure 
that was arrived at on the recommendations of management and after 
study by the commission. 


When you Say you cannot) understand “the rationale “for 
norOneain or for rail, that we have ‘two! policies, “it use “sc 
happens that the Chi-Cheemaun or the Owen Sound Transportation 
COmMPany juuecnes, rate Structure whichl his pachargeds asthatestist ac 


competitive rate, is self-supporting because of the volume of 
aac ee. 


You cannot apply the same rationale to rail passenger 
Services as syou. are. suggesting. 1t"s “impossible. Lf we were td 
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apply the same rationale to rail passenger service, our rail fares 
would probably have to increase by, maybe, five times. There is 
just no way that you can apply the same rationale to the one 
segment of the service as you do to the other. 


Ze-20 Pim. 


Mr. Chairman: That's really my problem. I'm searching for 
the rationale for your tariff policy and I don't see it. 


In the one sense I do understand and am supportive of the 
notion that on many occasions you are probably offering a service 
which would not normally be offered and that there certainly are 
solid grounds there to subsidize that kind of service, even though 
you might not be able to recover your costs from ticket sales. The 
service is necessary and there are exceptional circumstances; 
therefore, we would subsidize that kind of service. What I don't 
follow is, how come that credo is used most of the time but not 
all the time? 


Mr. MacDougall: Our attempts are to maximize the growth 
revenue that is taken in. As Mr. Mathews says, if we increased the 
passenger revenue two or three times, the number of passengers 
would go down considerably. We have to reach that balance point 
where we can generate a great number of passengers at a reasonable 
fare in order to maximize our growth revenue and minimize the 
amount of losses that are incurred. 


Mr. Chairman: In a sense I suppose it is the same argument 
that everybody, especially in transportation, goes through: If you 
increase the fares, do you lose the riders and therefore lose 
revenue? 


One final piece of business: Somebody told me the other day 
that they ‘hadtiseen’ ans Ontario Northland bus in Florida# "Just “for 
the heck of it, why would there be an Ontario Northland bus in 
Florida? 


Moe Beatty: We engage in a number of CharterStrips by—bus. to 
Floriday.toOetheveast coast, the west coast, even Alaska, if it's a 
money-making proposition. People indicate a desire to fill a bus 
Or two buses, and we engage in charter business. 


Me. iChavioman: wig taker ttesyour did Say™ thateathisoiss.a very 
PLOLitable.spiece™ of. business inesepart. sl1ne only. rationale. I can 
think of is that you must be making money on it. You surely would 
not be sending buses to Florida at a loss. Is that right? 


Mr. Beatty: Right. 


iro Cosirman: Lt) struckememthat sit was a littles strange: to 
see Ontario Northland machinery moving around north Florida. 


Mr. Beatty: If it makes money we're not averse to putting on 
a charter... 


Mr. Chairman: You have no aversion to that. 
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Mr. Ruston: How does your commission go about getting its 
budget each year? Do you make the usual presentation, let's say, 
to government and cabinet to cover the things you feel you want to 
cover? I suppose you must be having some problems getting enough, 
when you make a suggestion that you sell Star Transfer. 


Are you pretty well the same as other commissions that go 
before Management Board of Cabinet to get their funding? What are 
your procedures for getting your funding through the government? 


Mr... Beatty: (Wes .work= out, svyinternally, onthe = icontemplated 
revenues and the contemplated expenses--if we are talking about 
the operating budget. For the commercial services--rail freight 
and telecommunications are the ones we indicated this morning--we 
have to generate the funds to pay our expenses. 


The budget for the noncommercial--norOntair, Chi-Cheemaun, 
the two passenger trains--are worked out in the same fashion. We 
then arrive at the amount that the ministry must request on our 
behalf. 


We have to generate our own funds for capital expenditures. 
Similarly, if we required capital expenditures in total for 
noncommercial services, we would make the request to the ministry. 


Mr. Ruston: To the Ministry of Northern Affairs? 


Mr. Beatty: Yes. If the ministry agrees with our reasoning, 
from there we have to make the presentation on the commercial side 
to management board. The ministry makes the noncommercial. 


Mr. Kennedy: Could I get a supplementary on that? Would the 
provincial contribution, whatever it may be, be made through 
Northern Affairs rather than the Ministry of. Transportation and 
Communications? 


Mr. Beatuy: Yes. 


MesKennedyve) Thats. sanogentryyeun fthepniNorthéern sAbfains 
estimates then? 


Mr eo eeacty. 7 Las; 
Mie kennedycn busee-rAndaMTGni ssnothanvolved ; 


Mr. Ruston: There was some .mention this morning of your 
Chief Commanda II, the one at Lake Nipissing. What is the main 
Purpose? OfmetiiaGmoniprand what does is actually serve? Coulda 1 
could just have a little rundown on what it really does in Lake 
Nipissing, who it serves? 


Mr weeaecys, im thesmainri terns tastoumistaattract rons tadoes 
aegzittic Melivery, oftumarlyed gucceriesigandnaiegnt  oroductss to 
outfitters and people who have summer camps along the French River. 


Mr. Ruston: How about passenger service--is that 


, 


included? Is it a round-trip situation, where people go out for so 
many hours during the day? 


Mis Beatty: eres: 


Mio CRUStONG alt spas uroom. fore 300° passengers, i=take-Lre. That 
is the one that shows a considerable loss. You put it up for 
private tenders, didn't you? 


Mine Beatty: Yes. We did not have a gréat deal-of.success: 


Mr. Ruston: In operating it I suppose it is a matter for the 
government to decide. If you have to operate it on a minimum 
Scanuar dy andwiiis yOu aveita, Loss; @ lit. dis lpeeto "thesiministry to 
decide they have to furnish you with the money if they want the 
sevice. 


Mrepepeateys “NOt ap VlOnmethis= point, ono- “If “there 1s." any 
shortfall there, we would cross-subsidize from the more fortunate 
commercial operations. The loss is not that earth shattering. 


My. = Ruston: "-Since “you can divide Ac up “and show a Yoss .on 
ENatepaLtLleular oper ation,a.cdon! tf. vous thinks. that the. ministry, “in 
Considering ~lLundingdsy, 1S) goings to, “LOOK. at. whether™= that partict lar 
Operation is necessary as far as they are concerned? If they feel 
it is, then of course they are going to give you enough funding to 
cover your losses. 


MrooBeatty. Note upy tothe point,s no. Thateis considered va 
commercial operation in the early stages, and we are attempting to 
minimize the losses. This year there will certainly not be any 
particular gain once the overhead goes in, but I would hope that 
it will contribute a small amount of money. 

Mr. Ruston: I was interested about your goose-hunting camp 
when I read about that. I see by your statement this morning, 
which you showed on film, that it was a paying operation. How many 
people would use that in season? 

Mr. ‘Beatty: About 160 or 170. 

Mr. Ruston: What was the total income--around $80,000? 

Mr. Beatty: I beg your pardon? 

Mr.Ruston: What was the total income on that? 

Mr. Beatty: I think it cleared around $16,000. 

Mr. Ruston: It cleared $16,000? 

Mrs Beatty: yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Can you give us a rationale for the Ontario 
government running a goose-hunting camp? 


Mr. Beatty: I am afraid I could not answer that. The camp 
has been in existence for a great many years. It iS a paying 
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the day when the commission was playing a more active part in 
tourist operations. Just how widely it is continuing I am not ina 
position to say. 

Mr. Chairman: Does anybody know why it began? 

Mr. Beatty: I think it began as part of a tourist operation. 

Mr. Chairman: It seems a strange endeavour’ for the 
government of Ontario to be involved in. I am sure we must be one 
of the few jurisdictions in North America that actually runs a 
goose-hunting camp. 

Mr. Ruston: Yes; that is what I was thinking. We show a 
Proric, of “$167000." 1 1am wondering if Tt entails "much sinvescmenc, 
which is part of the game. What have we really got? There is not 
much there; it is pretty frugal. Running water, where you run out 
anaa get ri tcand: Trunebacksrin. 


Mie beatty: ihe plant. only Operates fora Snort "of period in 
the fall, then it lies dormant. 


Mr. Ruston: We feed the geese down in Essex county, and I 
Suppose they go back up so somebody can shoot them on the way. 


2:30 p.m. 


Mr... Chairman :towhat« issethe etariéfictornthat?ciHowrmuch does 
that cost? 


Mra Reabey ss The strip? 
Mrs aCharrmaneay es. 


Mrs wBbeatty: I. think from. Timmins to the camp—coshave your 
hunt and return is around $650. 


Mr. Chairman: For how many days? 

Mr. Beatty: A three-day hunt. 

Mr. Chairman: Three days? Two hundred dollars a day? 

Mr. Beatty: By and large, yes: That “is your transportation 
in andirou teraswmiwel lok You doa notuwalkesiniaryoubhavesto lily sin, eMrc 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kennedy: Are they mostly Americans? 

Mr. Beatty: No, but a big percentage are American. 

Mr. Kennedy: Are they repeaters? 


Mr. Beatty: A fair number, I understand, are repeaters, yes. 
They are geese hunters from way back. 


Mr. Ruston: When we were discussing Star Transfer ‘this 
morning, I think I mentioned Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie. I know 
you will say there are many private companies. there doing 
trucking, but since you are stuck with the low-DaVindgy part, Lt 
seems to me that if there is any possibility of picking up 
business there, that is where you should make application. 


I suppose many would object to extending a class A licence 
between Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie. But since you have a 
responsibility to look after the sparsely settled areas, I am one 
who would be thinking you should perhaps be in a little built-up 
area, too, to offset your losses. 


I know that PCV licence. I was in business for many years in 
a very small village and only one transport came in every week. I 
enewurhe = Could. comerrin ‘becatise that ‘was’ ihis @ licence.» 1 fhad 
protection in that at least there was someone coming in to bring 
me merchandise and to take things out. 


That is one of the advantages in having controlled licensing 
to a degree. Otherwise that little village might be missed; that 
trucking company might just go down the highway between Oshawa and 
Windsor and Detroit, like International Carriers Limited. They 
have 1,000 trucks on the road all the time, and that is where they 
make the money. 


We have to have something to see that the small places are 
protected and get some service. Of course, “that same trucking 
company that came into my little village had a right too to take 
the highway runs between Toronto and Windsor. He had the good with 
the bad, you might say. 


Isn't there a possibility of getting in there and competing 
with private industry on the main roads, a possibility of getting 
anclass -A jlicence? 


Mr. Beatty: You are familiar with the game, so you know 
there are two ways to get in. You apply for a licence and 
everybody who is in there objects. We are Ontario Northland, so 
you have a pretty fair idea of what kind of a reception we are 
going to get. 


BAe octher way 1s that "your buy #1in, ewhich costs a Jot. “of 
money--unless we are going to get on to something pretty well 
Sure-fire and get into the corridor you are talking about down 
through to Windsor. That is where we want to be. If there is money 
to be made, we want to be down in that territory. You have heard 
of businesses already that are losing money and that we are 
cross-subsidizing. 


To buy “into Sault Stes Marie might cost us” another $400,000, 
depending on how big the firm is we buy out to get in there. It is 
not cheap. 


Mr. Ruston: No, it is not; although there have been, in our 
Own area, the odd new licence granted because of the increase in 
business over the past 20 years. For 10 to 20 years no licences 
were added; the same ones just kept getting bigger. But they have 
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in the odd case now allowed some new ones to come in by going 
through the necessary channels. 


YOU swould probably ~need- quite a@ “bit "0L” Sipporte<” laeeen 
imagine the number of people who would be bucking you. On the 
other hand, if the people in the north felt it would be an asset 
to them; if a fellow sitting way back here in Chapleau or Foleyet 
knew that you were trucking in that area and that you would be 
serving him, maybe he could put a little political pressure 
someplace to help you along. 


I suppose that is an alternative. 


Mr. Beatty: As a matter of fact the general manager of Star 
has suggested such an expansion. We are not talking a sure- fire 
paying proposition when we go in there, maybe an investment of a 
half.a million. dollars. It means it .is..a 1licence "to lose smore 
money. 


Mrs Ruston: Nothing is sure in business. 


Mr. Beatty: No. But when you expand, of course, you have to 
increase the fleet. That is also possible. 


Mr. Ruston: There was quite a discussion with regard to the 
rail and so forth. I had a fellow who worked with Greyhound at one 
time tell me they were hauling people by train between Montreal 
and Ottawa for $35. He said we could do it for $18 by bus. 


How do you find that in your--in the operations of bus; of 
course, it is two different types of service we normally give. 
Many people claim that the railroad is one of the most expensive 
things to operate when it comes to hauling some people and that 
buses are much more economical. In fact, the most economical way 
for anybody to get back and forth to work each day, if four people 
ride in a car, that is cheaper than anything made in the system 
yet. 


How do you find the operation of bus compared to rail? 


Mr. Beatty: Do you mean the acceptance by the general public 
OP 


Mr. Ruston: Not necessarily the acceptance, the cost of 
operations and so forth, the cost. 


Mr. Beatty: Certainly the bus is cheaper to operate than a 
train. There is smaller (inaudible) if YOu, are. talking about. 2 
Nik weeds SOUS wllnd ty wk S self-propelled, whereas the standard train 
consists of a locomotive, which is a very expenSive piece of 
equipment, plus however many cars you put on behind it. 


I would question your friend's remarks that he. could. naw. 
them for $18. When Via, not too long ago, started to reduce the 
rail fares it was Voyageur who were doing the greatest crying that 
Via was going to run them out of business. 


ed 


Me Jhuseen. The tOther @part'*to/thatevis.) they “feellvia ware 
going to cut the prices and then get a grant from the government 
to offset it. That is what Voyageur I am sure--I hear him talking 
about how they do not get any grant. 


I said, "The highways are there." He said, "Yes, but we pay 
the taxes on our licence and our fuel taxes." They ‘are private and 
they keep looking at the railroads and their -subsidies. That is 
their argument. 


Mr. Beatty: The reimbursement for operating passenger 
services'-is not ‘peculiar to Ontario, Canada, or “anywhere ‘else. It 
rssa. Universal “thing throughout ‘the “world. 


Mr. Ruston: I think it is one we have to accept because it 
fencucn a large country. £ accept. that as being=partSof the price 
we snave tO pay Gor living int a@ aarge country. Substdy stipareect 
the game. We realize that. 


Mr. Beatty: Even in Europe where they are fairly densely 
populated the railways are in the main government owned and 
government subsidized. 


ME. RUSTON: #l amMeweLl aware* Of 1t. 1 that ise raght. 

I guess that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennedy: I have a few little questions. With GO Transit 
down here, as I recollect the minister saying and it started a 
policy thing, they tried to have the subsidy no more than 35 cents 
on the dollar. In other words, the user pays 65 cents. They are 
trying to keep a ratio such as that. 

Is that anywhere in the ball park, or do you have--mind you, 
tney are only cin hauling commuters, no commercial in=that™ field: 
They work towards that goal which seems to be rationalized in 
Europe and everywhere else. Is that applicable? 

Mr. Mathews: No. It is almost the reverse. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is it? Maybe I have got these figures 
backwards, put" i-do-not trimk=so- 


Mr. Mathews: Via's subsidy is something like 72 cents on the 
dollar and 28 cents from the passengers. 


Mr. Kennedy: Maybe I have got this reversed then. But I 
thought it was the other way. 


Mr. °ManGini: No. I think your figures are correct. 
Mr. Mathews: It is just about reversed. 


Mire Kennedy. ioat? 


I see in the act you may appoint an industrial commissioner. 
Have you got one? 
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2440) Dies 
Mr. Mathews: No. 
Mr .'Kennedy:' Did they ever’ have one? 
Mr. Mathews: Oh yes. 


Mr +Rhennedy: PS Suppose» as = Soon 4as\ Chey Csaw tithe, act @tney 
appointed one in the early days. 


Mr. Mathews: No, no. 
Mr. Kennedy: What's the scene with you then? 


Mr. Mathews: I guess government. We were called the 
‘“Developmentjekoad-andwthat was) part. of. Ut.p~eNow, -Lne-mys “Opinion, 
times have changed drastically. Many of the functions such as that 
of an industrial commissioner have been taken over by other 
departments. 


For example, your Ministry of Industry and Tourism now would 
handle normally the functions that we used to perform at one time 
through an industrial commissioner in northern Ontario. 


Mr. Kennedy: How,.long, iS) 1t\ since you've) had {one,>.do you 
recollect? 


Mr. Mathews: Mr. Johnston, how long ago? Ten years? 


Mr. Beatty: Something else I think in the manner in which we 
Operate also has crept in. We have a marketing department. The 
headvofVthe marketing department does, Tin’ ‘ftact;= act as acisort vce 
industrial field) man.) He) would.go,.'around,. scout “around, ‘as.‘to what 
might be areas in which we might explore, where new business might 
develop. 


Mrs Kennedy: So that combination works - toward the 
agevelopment) of Vindustry andj straffic. and®.somont With, fthe Ontario 
Highway Transport Board, when they deregulated, we deregulated of 
course. lit caused.quite av bit .of. concern “and /there (were © a. number 
of truckers from the north and so on who made representations to 
us. 


AN Sapp cation VLor* ay Wicence..centainly .stirs™suph a. Lot -.of 
interest among the competition and the people who have an interest 
in such things: Do.you get notice of all these* applications. in’ ‘the 
north, in fact in any movement? What do you do then? Decide 
whether to make-- 


Mr. Beatty: Whether we should approve or whether we should 
object? 


Mr. Kennedy: Do you get requests for support of certain-- 


MriwsBeatty: Wei have ‘the salternative,.»of..objecting -and of 
Sitting silent. 
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Mr. Kennedy: How often are you involved in the hearings? 


Mr. Beatty: If the hearing is considered a matter that would 
directly affect Star, then one of the senior people in-—Star will 
attend the hearings. We have a man who spent a great deal of his 
time in hearings. 


Meas KEnNeOY.t slemecner Gi iguite ga. bitsaofe that goings-on snow? Are 
there applications continually before the board? 


Mr. Beatty: Not to my knowledge. We haven't objected for 
some time to another carrier. The objection had kind of moved away 
with the deregulation north of North Bay. 


Mr 7oikenneadysinso. Ebevrer isn tiwmuchs going oOntean: thateawegard 
now? 


The pensions, i “Ewantedsageto ecask! | “for some additional 
information on that. It seemed to be a big thing on the charts you 
put up this morning and it's really been a big item in the last 
scene. What transpired? 


You mentioned there that you are obliged to become viable or 
have tWtok«funded, In “some “fashion ror: sother, © which -wasntt. around 
before. 


Mrs Beatty: Yes.” The Pension Benefits Act requires; as ‘you 
know, that. an actuary examine your fund “and if ~a shortfall in the 
fund is noted, then it's our responsibility under the law to 
attemptoto reducelthats shortfall. in’ other wordsy,. to: be «sure that 
there will always be money in the pension fund to pay people as 
they come up for retirement. 


Mr, Kennedy: Well betore, “was otheres no, fund set, up ‘as such? 
Were the pensions paid out of-- 


Mr. Beatty: In 1939 when the pension fund was formed on the 
Ontario Northland, there was only a small amount of money from the 
previous noncontributory pension that found its way into the base 
fund for the new contributory pension, which meant that you 
Star ted, £rom Zero. 


The “first” deficit **that sthe. “actuary “indicated =was $19 
million. That has now been inflated due to the cost of living 
index going up. We are now talking something around $50 million. 
Bachantimeme thatiilistseexamined, thetmcommissionsl must ~-then  sput 
Supplementary funds into the pension fund and that has reached a 
pretty Pinealthy Reigure vot Mbetterarthan. S457. mitlion., Wee must 
Sontrthuteaannually. CutsiSe.o Imkiaons fon Sawtirm sakes ours isa 
Substantial amount of money. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is that matched by employees? 


Mite Beatty -siNo. thats wovers mandir abover -whatever--— 6t che 
employees contribute $2 million, then the commission contributes 
S2 Wl ons oUt. Che™ o4.5" MIreLron” 15 over and "apove sthact. sits a 
Supplement over top. 
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Mr. Kennedy: What do the employees contribute? The same as a 
provincial civil servant? 


Mr. Beatty: They Contribute Six per “cent of eheir—salary, 
less that amount of money that will go into the Canada Pension. 


Mr. Kennedy: Well, how much is in it now? 
Mr. Beatty: In the fund there's about $63 million. 
Mr... Kennedy:..Do you draw interest. on,that? 


Mr. Beatty: Oh yes. Mr. MacDougall is charged with investing 
that money. 


Mr. Kennedys, SO ltisecda, Sbalancemot incomeyrand —ocutdace there 
Mowspe andegnt: Stcombesheld at thatclhevely; according to the avid tor. 
Tomchatwapoutganight? 


Mr. Beatty: Yes. We'll probably, within the next year or 
two, be charged with contributing an additional amount of money 
Over and above what we contribute now. 


Mr. Kennedy: Because it won't sustain itself? 


Mr. Beatty: Well, that‘s»the generalyideasbehindsit, abl. The 
$63 million at the moment wouldn't pay everybody's pension if we 
all went into pension at the same time, which is highly unlikely. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, thanks very much. Mr. Charlton. 


More echarpitons eit ih, couldsareturnmetoms ase fewas minutes, (Mr. 
Chairman, to some of the questions we were on this morning about 
Star Transfer. Some of the right questions were asked but they 
dydn 't get aully answered Kidon'twithink, .oOr..at -beastethee-answers 
weren't clear to me, so 1 would like to Just follow up on them. 


Parnst of wali, Is thinkstit “was.(Mrs -Sterding=whorsacked ithe 
Question) Ehis morning about therdéficit of- Star’ Transfer. over. the 
last few years. He asked the question whether or not--I think the 
deficat 2s <around «$700,000, or .$800,000 -a.vear? Jf you. just. kept 
those services which the private sector wouldn't want to provide, 
Bhe Chapieau.muns: .and4-SO ,on, would sours deficit on, those 
communities which wouldn't get service in the private sector, 
would the deficit be as high as running the whole operation now? 


Mr. Mathews: No, simply because of the mortgage and the 
interest-carrying charges of the Toronto terminal. That's the 
majors one, Beaight..qft. the bats; .1f sthat y were, disposed, of, . athen 
obviously the major portion-- 


Mr. Char ltons thats presumably lis. Going to be disposed of. I 
got, the sense from you .this morning,« Mr.  Mathewsse that) the 
commission has recommended to Northern Affairs that Star Transfer 
be disposed of. And I got the sense from your comments this 
morning--and I just want to be sure that I've got the correct 
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sense--that that action was taken by the commission not so much 

because you wanted to get rid of Star Transfer, but you wanted to 
seu rid wfeecthe presente’ setup, sthe:wcommercials' ‘natures’ of s¥the 
operation. 


ine OChereswordsy- you°re *“Eaceda-"with=“either operating =-“ate 
Brecook-even -Ore protit, — Ore taking the loss. ‘that. is not. being 
subsidized by the province at all at present. Is that correct? 


Mr. Mathews: At present we are not being subsidized by the 
peovince, tthat'sicorrect: 


Miss Charwtoniie Okay. Was «the real “intent of ?the commission; 
when they recommended getting rid of Star Transfer, to actually 
get rid of the whole operation? Or waS your intent to get the 
province to rethink it and look at the services that would be lost 
to communities if it went to the private sector and then perhaps 
set up a new Structure where some or all of Star Transfer was 
subsidized, because of the nonprofitable runs that you do? 


Z2e50 pines 


Mr. Mathews: If I recall correctly some of the discussions 
that took place leading up to the recommendations being made to 
the ministry, I think the intent was that we recommend to the 
Hanistry that ‘Star . Transter ber™-disposedi"ofVand-" ask iror'-an 
investigation into all of these alternative things that would, in 
ore Opinion; acura y crop Up. 


Would the municipalities properly served? Would the original 
intent of the purchase of Star which was to prevent a monopolistic 
Situation from being created--that is the information I have been 
given as the original reason for the purchasSe--would this, in 
fact, not recur? Additional licences have been granted and would 
eheyoserver*’ Ihe Lifting of *the restriction north ‘of ‘North * Bay’ has 
come about, and would all these things deter from the public 
interest and the people that we serve or would the private sector 
in fact do an adequate job of servicing? These are the things, as 
I said this morning, that we do not have the answers to. 


Mr. Charlton: So the real intent was to have the government 
rethink the whole proposition. 


Mr. Mathews: The real intent then would simply be that Star, 
in its’ present form, the format under which Star operates at the 
present time, should be changed, whether it is sold to the private 
sector, the licences which we currently enjoy and hold should 
maybe be sold when these reports are all finalized, and I rather 
suspect that we will be asked for more information as a result of 
this inquiry. 


Oncemithatis ¥in,- my own personal Mopinion*would’be that? the 
commission would re-examine the information that has been made 
available to it and, together with the ministry, would then make a 
final recommendation to government. 


Merial Chariton? "in your s4opinion, inthe? Longyterm;mih thes.besc 
interests of those communities that Star Transfer now serves, 
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those ‘thatwaremprotatablen sands those, “that Maresunplota Cable, iia 
Global perspective, assuming that mortgages are going to be 
reduced and eventually paid off and so on, will the customers that 
you now serve and the communities that you now serve be better 
served if you keep Star Transfer under a new mandate where at 
least the nonprofitable segments of it are subsidized, or whatever? 


In the long term, will the communities that you are now 
serving be better served if you keep Star Transfer or if it goes 
elsewhere? 


Mr. Mathews: That is a very difficult question to answer 
simply because of how well is the private sector going to service 
them? <Certainly;- there..are areas where. they may. .6r.may .not 
service. We have a very real concern that there are certain areas 
that may not be serviced. 


To maybe make my point, let me give you some small 
indicatiohss ofwadhypotheticale-situation sthat.could«<arise.. -Letsus 
not consider for a moment those isolated communities that are off 
the beaten path and let us stick to the main corridor, Highway ll. 


We operate with highway drivers, local delivery services, et 
cetera. These people belong to the Teamsters' Union. They are paid 
a mileage. They are highway drivers and do not load or unload 
their own trucks or anything else. 


What about the Raynars and the Burks and the other little 
communities that are 20 miles or 30 miles or 40 miles outside of a 
terminal and you happen to have a grocery store in that little 
community and you have a shipment that is coming in of 500 pounds? 
Will the private sector serve you or will the class C operator, 
the man who benefited from the lifting of the restrictions? He is 
not going to be permitted to serve you because his licence is in 
eltectuas ybenore; ne cannot «drop ..it Joffsto-yous; He -must pick “upsa 
full load from some place. He could come to your place and get a 
full truckload but he cannot come and get half a one. Will that 
person suffer? That is one of the questions that we have to-- 


Mr. eCharitons =) 'suppose ethat° 1s what’ "— was “asking “for? not 
necessarily fact but your opinion as a commission. You have been 
doing business up there. In your opinion--and I do not care who 
responds or if all of you respond--the communities that are now 
being served and the kinds of customers you are now serving, in 
the long run how will they be better served, to keep the operation 
with Ontario Northland under a new mandate, a new setup, or to let 
Lingor 


Mr. Mathews: That leads me right back to the same answer I 
gave you a moment ago and that answer was simply this: that it may 
Or may not be in the best interests, because if the man who 
purchases our licence, for example, then it would be my opinion 
that he would also purchase our obligations. 


What I am saying to yousasi7thats KE Ae: 'decides:-.and.-the 
Private sector does not pick Up “that licence ‘to serve’ that one 
isolated community, just as this gentleman mentioned a minute ago 
about being off on Highway 2, he knew that he was going to get his 
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parcel because the carrier was obligated to bring it to him. 


I guess we are in exactly the same position and we operate 
under extremely difficult conditions because every time that the 
marketplace is opened up ‘up there it obviously follows that we 
lose some business. 


If you were a’class C operator or a privaté trucker, and you 
were hauling for one” specific ‘company into’ the north,° let’ me say 
you relate to chain stores, or maybe a large distributing company 
who have their own transports on the road operating under a lease 
arrangement or what have you, and they come up with a load of 
memchandiuselliorg theiroobranch’ soffice;mithenfert moes enot really 
i CCrae toe them . howeemuch ytneyercharge oto» lbriingit avoloadmback to 
Metropolitan Toronto or whatever market they happen to. be 
operating from in southern Ontario. 


Whatever it is, it is plus money. If they take a load of 
groceries into Timmins and they phone Iroquois Falls and say, "We 
would like to bring a load of paper back; we will bring you a load 
eprpapern thackiifore$100," sor «for $50; orhifor pwhatever, itadoes tnot 
really matter, that is profit. They were coming back anyway. That, 
in turn, eats into the revenues of Star or the other licensed 
operators who are serving that area. Have I made myself clear at 
e117 


Mr. Charlton: Clearer than 1t was before, yes. 
I think that is all for the moment. 


Mr. Kennedy: If somebody opens a new camp off the beaten 
EGAGCK, eiG .otar Obligedq to deliver to it: 


Mr. Mathews: We do. I do not know just what our obligation 
would be, but we have always taken the position that if it is 
within our jurisdiction we will serve it. 


Mr. Kennedy: Serve that new little business’ starting 
up--maybe it will get to be big business soon, but those are some 
of the obligations that you take on. Certainly, there would be no 
Boot tisin cal ttle operation LPiketthat’ 


Mr. Mancina: Just@aacouple cf «uestions.inaThe: Ministry “or 
Transportation and Communications have informed me that they are 
Going aAvstuayrot alln’the “ferry-fservicesvtin® Ontarios tostry seo come 
up with some type of rationalization. Are you aware of such a 
study and have you had any input in that study? 


Mr*s Beatty: You are talking about the study opm 
passenger-train ferries or for all passenger-carrying ferries? 


Mr. Mancini: Ferry services. 
Mr .=beatty:"Ferry séervice*onty? 
Mr. Mancini: Yes, ferry service only. 


Mr. Beatty: Not to my knowledge, no. 
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3\pem. 


Mr aeMancaniselawoulde.like. ito) move: on.uwchen.fand caskeabout ethe 
lodge that was sold in 1979. I take it the lodge was sold because 
it was a nonprofit venture. It lost a lot of money and that is why 
the lodge was sold. 


Mr. MacDougall: It lost a significant amount, yes. For years 
Our operation was the only one in Moosonee but about 1974 another 
Operation opened up in Moosonee to provide facilities in that 
community so our facilities were no longer necessary. 


Mr. Mancini: What was the lodge sold for? 
Mr -wMacDougail Itedw belaeves,itewase$130 A000... plus $3535.000. 
Mr. Mancini: Was that the appraised value of the lodge? 


Mr. sMacDougallsnYes. It. went ,out for .tenderwiand..it..was) the 
high bid that was received. 


Mr. Mancini: What was the appraised value of the lodge? 


Mr. mMacDougalleseligrneally ido inotusrecallin Offhand,y lb. cannot 
tell you, but certainly more than the land value. 


Mr. Mancinasy The.price..you obtained,, would. Jit. be half the 
appraised value, a quarter of the appraised value, do you have any 
ball-park figures of an idea of the appraised value of the lodge? 


Mrey seiacDougaldcn, Nock ltenwouldwendts take mtoom much, efor Hato 
hind Olce Mor YouUswantelt: 


Mr..Mancini:s Yes, I would. like that information, please. 


You say it was sold by tender. How many tenders’ were 
received by the commission? 


Mr. MacDougall: Three, as I. recall. 


Mr. Rowe: In connection with the same thing, is the lodge in 
operation under the new management or did the new buyer close it 
down? 


Mr. Beatty: No, I understand his intention is to operate it 
during the spring, summer and fall, during the good season, and 
then close one of them down. 


Mr. Chairman: I have a couple of questions that I would like 
to ask on my own, kind of related to the mandate which you have 
and the nature of the operations which you run. 


The idea of a food terminal in the north has been bandied 


about for some time. Have you participated in the workups for that 
proposal or were you a participant in any sense? 


Mr. ebeatbtvy:wvA food bank? 
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mMr. Chairman: A E£ood *termina lL. 


Mr. Beatty: Not to my knowledge, no. I do not think we were 
ever approached. Was this recently? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. MacDougall: In northeastern Ontario? 


Mr. Chairman: The idea of a food terminal in northeastern 
Ontario has been kicked around for some time, but I believe Mr. 
Pope was the latest of a long number of people who suggested that 
there should be a food terminal in northeastern Ontario and it 
strikes me that, because you were the development road and all of 
that, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commission would have 
participated in the workup of such a proposal. You are telling me 
you were not involved in it at all. 


Then can I ask the other side of that question? Why were you 
not? It strikes me, as a transportation commission serving the 
north ~eirt wwouldsbe Vogicals that you would par tierpate sinethat / 1 
can see some rationale in that, certainly a good deal more than 
running a goose camp. Why were you not? 


Mr. *Beatuy.: 11 ral Valrald) if, you-are” directing =that question 
to me as to why we were not, I cannot answer. I have no idea why 
we were not. 


Mr. Chairman: Can you explain to me why the commission is 
noty-anvol ved ggin, ior rare? “you; sStne! provision.» of - Yair ambulance 
services from the north? 


It is a matter which has been discussed a great deal. The 
Ming Stera.orouhealth. (xXMr . 20 Pimbret) has announced a new air 
ambulance service in the north. My understanding is it is going 
out to tenders. It iS going to be done on a contract basis. 


It struck me as rather odd that we would be doing that when 
we have in place now a transportation agency with seemingly 
appropriate equipment, or close to it. Why are you not providing 
air ambulance service from the north? 


Mee Deatey es. hirst oor ea PEeALershould “point -out that “our 
cinector, Of salir yang ; Marine; oMGewowallace, 1S OM in an advisory 
Capaciiy. stOu Lhe ministry “in scneseregara.s scecondly, .we have only 
eight Twin Otters; they are fully engaged in the service of 
norOntair, so there is no spare time there for air ambulance 
service. We have no helicopters. 


If a body such as Ontario Northland were to become involved 
in that, then someone would have to purchase the aircraft and 
helicopters, rather than use them on demand, or however it is to 
be established that such aircraft will be made available. 


Mr. tmChairman: ©*Apart ifronivchaving = staffi-"on= an “advisory 
rommittees ldidewthe’ commissions? participate VYan*+ the™ ministry’s 
deliberations on the provision of such services? 
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Mr. Beatty: Not to my knowledge, other than that our man was 
employed in an advisory capacity. 


Mr. Chairman: What is escaping me here is why we have a 
northland commission extensively involved in the transportation 
system throughout the north, and yet when the government of 
Ontario wants an additional service they are obviously able to 
buy, lease, rent or in some way pay for new equipment and new 
personnel. 


Why would we not be going to something like an existing 
agency already heavily involved in transportation? Why would you 
go to an outside agency, perhaps even to the private sector, to 
provide such services? It would seem logical to me that if there 
1S a government agency at work providing transportation throughout 
the north, if you wanted additional air ambulance services you 
would go to the existing agency. Why set up another one? 


Do you have answers to any of that? 


Mr.) Beattys J the , existing agency, ~ 16" you. .mean (US, Mr. 
Chairman, is not equipped. We do not use our own manpower as 
pilots, we use other carriers' pilots. It is my understanding that 
when the air ambulance service went out for tender, those people 
who chose to attempt to operate the service had to Supply, on 
standby, their pilots, which we in the first instance do-not have. 
We would have to employ from established carriers their particular 
Staffs. It would probably in the long term prove more costly than 
the manner in which it is now being approached. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me ask you the obvious question then. When 
Itesdid= go OUL ~tO« tender, did Northland “make a “stibmission? It 
strikes me that here is probably a government-guaranteed piece of 
business; a set amount of work, underwriting of equipment and 
personnel is written into it. Why would you, not make a bid on that? 


Mr. sBeatty: in the first instance; if =we were to make Such a 
bid it should be established that it is a commercial operation. By 
the memorandum of understanding, before we can enter into such an 
undertaking we have to get permission from the minister. Somebody 
has to support it financially; we would have to get permission to 
go to a bank or some other source to borrow funds. 


From our viewpoint, if it is a commercial operation, first 
of all we would have to be assured we are going to make some money 
out of it. If we are not going to, then somebody has to fund us. 


Mr. Chairman: It strikes me as odd that there is 
transportation in the north involved, for which your agency is 
directly charged. There is also an opportunity for someone to go 
in and make, by my estimate at least, a rather large. chunk (OF 
guaranteed money--all the way from, "This is going to be a good 
break-even upiece. of . busineas Jeieto,; att eich going betor, Showied 
substantial profit," to, "It-is. going to. buy. avrEleet \of jet 
aircraft for somebody." 


Why did you. not participate in that process, the workup? 
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Failing that, why not at least in tendering? You have all kinds of 
Operations here, some of which are being done for other than 
making money and some of which are being done for making money. It 
Seems TCO ine: sehisst wouldosbeoseal prime <opporntiinityy forteyous: to 
participate and probably to cross-subsidize some more work. 


Eman a tei bi CiAOfmar 4loss: “tomunder standdwhysyour dad not lat 
least participate in the process and not actively seek that 
Contract: 


Mire beattys The point eislanetrying!%to’ makemaisPpw we: icannot 
actively seek the contract until we get permission to enter into 
Such -a-< 


3:10 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you ever seek such permission? 


Mr. Beatty: No, we did not. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any reason why not? Were you ever 
given any directive that this was really not your business and to 
Stay out of-it? 


Mr. Beatty: No, not to my knowledge. I know that our air and 
Marine director had some reservations about it. If we did enter 
into such an undertaking, whether it was that undertaking or any 
undertaking, certainly we would examine all the facets of it and 
establish in our own minds how we were going to finance it or if 
we could indeed finance it. Whoever gets this contract has to 
secure in some fashion a fair amount of capital to supply aircraft. 


Mrs Chairman: I*-witlstell@yourwhat my problemereally is. In 
looking at your operation and in reading the research that I have, 
Hevapocars to me: thate your “organization: 2s" sort of: struggling “with 
the financial obligations which you have. 


Part’ of rthat ts>= this whole’ business ‘of ‘cross-subsidizing, 
running one aS a commercial operation which will in turn help to 
finance something else. You are working on federal grants and 
Provincial rants rand sO “On. a but Gat east Tr istsafertorsay that 
there are some financial problems in the Ontario Northland; you 
are running at some substantial deficit. 


In some instances, for example, the matter of Star Transfer, 
you have actively tried to work out alternatives: should you come 
into “the south» iand’-if* yous “didy® whate@ would’ happen; "what? would 
happen if you deregulated in the north? So you are exploring the 
possibilities that are at hand. 


None of our research indicated even a passing knowledge of 
the air ambulance service. Yet, in my reading of the air ambulance 
proposal as it was put out to tender, that is a fairly substantial 
piece of business. That is a contract that has almost a guaranteed 
come; +the®otrackesrecorasSis iscucht®ithat ite wouldawbeiia, “very 
profitable investment from anybody's point of view. I am at a loss 
to |sinderstand why you are not at least participating in the 
process. 
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Lhis iSiSaveromymysspointiaior Fview, Wott Ccoumse -pitaein, hayvertan 
agency jo running? transpontationss, im.;bhe snorth. and ~iwant.. further 
transportation ,anythes mor th,)-whys.do aL nots gousto, that .agency2 -Why 
go to somebody else? 


Mr S- Beatty: i9thank = we ‘should’* cléam up something? here, 
Ontarnwe iNerthland dis snot; wines tact)Sastruggiing jfinencialLlyran so 
far as the commercial operations are concerned. Rail freight and 
telecommunications are very viable, and the amount of money that 
we have to cross-subsidize, with the exception of Star, is fairly 
minimal. We do not cross-subsidize any of the noncommercial 
services; they are funded by the government of Ontario. 


In other words, Ontario Northland is an agency that operates 
a service that is requested. In that respect, there is no problem 
in® Cross-subsidizing =the: bus?’ uf Cit) losés Saotiewedo bldars-or—the 
Chief Commanda if it loses a few dollars. 


i didi not? pead eithet"contreact Aubute it) was my 4 understanding 
that part of the contract indicated that whoever bid=-on-?t—had to 
have suitable aircraft available. To start with, we would not have 
Ehatwtype sole ainerattelavaidable. \L. do noteknow, nowslonguere ewould 
take one to procure that type of aircraft if we had gone ahead in 
that fashion. 


To get back to your basic question, did we become involved, 
the answer is no, we did not become involved. Had we so desired we 
would have had to receive permission from the ministry before we 
did become involved. If we had become involved and wanted large 
sums of money, we would have to go through another process to get 
our hands on that kind of money. 


Mr. Chairman: lie Guess) 4. thes. prob vem “she hnavers 1SsLetthath 
theoretically, one would expect the Ontario Northland 


Transportation Commission to be involved in all aspects of 
transportation in the north. That, to me, would mean that when a 
new Chansporctation® aspect! *tcamé* up esyou- woulda ate) Teast @ bea 
participant in designing that new system and would probably turn 
out to be the deliverer of the system. 


I do not understand why in some instances we set up a public 
agency to run something, in this case, a transportation network, 
and every time it seems the opportunity would be there to make 
that a self-sufficient organization we do not take it. 


IT am at a loss to understand it. You yourself said that you 
do not cross-subsidize certain aspects of your thing, you take it 
out of the public purse at the end of the system. Well, there are 
a lot of ways to subsidize the system. One is to cross-Subsidize, 
as you use it, and the other is to pick up the tab in the form of 
a grant to beat out a deficit at the end of a year. We are very 
active at that. 


I just cannot get at the rationale that SsayS we run a goose 
Camp, SDUCHeWwePadowndGt rund aninizir eambulance servicessI idaa-not 
understand that, do you? 


Mr. Beatty: To be perfectly candid I do not believe that 
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the commission should become involved in the air ambulance for the 
various reasons ‘that I have attempted ‘to describe here. 


I still am not 100 per cent sure, when we talk about grants 
from? 7 che —Gqovernmenc, «chat 1b = is clearly “under stood-eby this 
committee that we are charged by the government to run certain 
operations that if we were in private business by ourselves, we 
would not have anything to do with. And we are charged with 
running those operations to the very best of our- ability; which I 
can assure you we are doing. 


But when it comes to taking on something over and beyond 
that, without “any <expértise ““in ‘that’ field,” “and® without full 
knowledge of exactly what you are talking about, Mr. Chairman, I 
must admit that no, we did not, as far as the management team is 
concerned, examine that possibility. 


Mr. Mathews: If I may add to what the general manager has 
said, Mr. Chairman: I cannot quite reconcile in my mind your 
Pativonale. As You “know, “norOntair “is “operateds by="us...for the 
province of Ontario. No private contractor could or would touch it 
because, 1t was a “losing proposition’ right “trom -day one’ and was 
intended to be that way; there was no other way. 


It may well be that the tendering for the air ambulance 
service, aS you suggest, is going to be quite profitable. It may 
well be that the private sector will want to tender on it, but 
they may not. iIn-“that event, “if “they Ywere*not to tender’ ont, 
then I suppose, in order to provide that service as an essential 
service, you in turn would come back and ask Ontario Northland to 
Gperace it. and, ine cCUrn, would =probably pick up the difterence 
between the net revenues and the total expenditure. 


That isthe way) norOntain scameranto? being and “that "is ithe 
way it continues. And we continue to try to improve that service 
and at the same time to reduce the deficit year by year. That 
would be my interpretation of what could happen with the new air 
ambuvance =service,; with) whieh  isam “not “that “familiar, “quite 
honestly. 


Mr. Chairman: There is a difference of philosophy at work 
here. There are those who hold that a government agency should 
only operate losing propositions, and I am not one of them. I 
believe if you have an agency at work there, it ought to pick up a 
couple of the winners aS it goes along as well. 


I would guarantee you that somebody is going to make a 
potful out of that air ambulance service and, except that we are 
taping Hansard at this transaction, I think I could even give you 
the name of the most likely prospect, not to mention which 
political party he is affiliated with. I think we all know that. 


I just cannot fathom why the same ministry, obviously 
involved in the provision of two kinds of services, does not turn 
within the ministry piselt- vana- say: "We already have a 
transportation agency. Let's set it up and run it because they are 
going to come out of the same airport." 
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As you know, Ontario Twin Otters are going to be sitting 
cheek by jowl with the new jet air ambulance because there isn't 
any other place for them to land. They are going to be right there. 


That is pretty well the extent of my questions. Perhaps 
other members of the committee have questions. 


Mrpae Rustone Cah. just’ Shaves one ,.¢ Mserichadir man. (Someoner sin 
answering a question said something about the Toronto terminal and 
theicostVof  its* operation? .orvy something weiss that’ thesterminalitor 
your bus? 


MrayiMathews. Noy feliti isisfior Star «Dnansfer. 


Mra nRus tons Ame Cometakes tt winomgehat, that: §Ltfi Sipaaelosing 
operation Mathats the 'costot operation isnavery meg m.0Nen that 
particular item? What is the problem there? I missed it when there 
were some ansSwers-- 


Mr. Mathews: Maybe I can go back to it. 


I think your friend asked the question that I was attempting 
to answer: would our losses be less if we only operated, let's 
Say, from a northern Ontario terminal--Timmins, for example--and 
didn‘ -tupserves anyisOf..thes,rest,.of the area? If we Simply went out 
from that central point to this isolated community and out to this 
one, et cetera, would they be less than what they are now? And I 
Said, yes, they obviously had to be, because the Major loss 
incurred at the moment is the interest charges on the mortgage on 
the Toronto terminal. 


Mr Chalrmantusthatisrea (bits Offa shat Blo too. bameahehereccascc 
transportation commission, one of whose problems is interest 
¢harges tonstherTorento terminalssltis sarcbitetof..a reach. 


Any further questions? Gentlemen, we thank you very much for 
coming in today and being so candid with us. We may have a couple 
of questions, in which case John Eichmanis, our research officer, 
will get hold of you before we table this report. 

The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow at 10 a.m. 


The committee adjourned .at 3:22)p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1980 
The committee met at 10:14 a.m. in committee room No. 2. 
REVIEW OF LIQUOR CONTROL BOARD OF ONTARIO 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: The chair sees a quorum. 


The*-finstegqnoup «to appear before sus,,-this , morning Ws the 
Sonadran=Winesinstitutce, Mr. &.o.= AENOlG,«{ Chaitman.. Mr.” Arnolds. de 
you have someone with you? 


Mr. Arnold: Do I address you as chairman, sir? 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: You can call me anything you like. 


I believe the clerk explained to you that during the course 
of these hearings we are swearing in all persons who. are 
Pavrticipadeinge (So Sit hyoueAhavescothernse with. you; "Mri=-Arpnold, we 
woulaiOlpke to swear you*"in™ DitStgasand..then ~you"*can antroduce 
anyone you may have with you. 


Mr. Arnoid: The general manager of the Canadian Wine 
Institute, Miss Nancy Plumridge, was just informed that her father 
was taken seriously ill and she had to rush to the hospital. I was 
the only real speaker anyway, but she was going to accompany me, 
so there's no one else. 


BE SinsArnold <rsworn: 


Mrg2@.Vice=-Chairmanste® Your shave lua Spresentation) to “make 1 
believe, Mr. Arnold. You go right ahead then. 


Mr. Arnold: Yes, we did submit copies of our presentation to 
youmRecommittee, Jivebebieveorin wetheeinormalysstashion, »fand our 
presentation does not deviate from what we have presented in 
written form. So I would ask if you want me to read this out. We 
have nothing else to say other than what we have presented. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Well, given that we've just received 
Pips MeLe a Chink save e.wouLdgebem better Bit teyourndice invelacteread it 
through so the members can follow along. 


Mn... PArnovaci @titimi stiquite  sshort:-sThey#presentation, tol the 
standing procedural affairs committee. 


The Canadian Wine Institute, a nonprofit association, was 
incorporated Ouinerl940 as farGiassociation’ tof Ontagio, winerses™ to 
respond to the needs of the Ontario industry, primarily vis-a-vis 
the Ontario grape growers and the Liquor Control Board of Ontario. 
In 1965, because of the growth of a local wine industry in British 
Columbia and subsequently in a number of other provinces, all 
Canadian wineries were invited to join the Canadian Wine Institute 
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so that this organization could reflect the national interest of 
our industry. 


Tria lr vie ae eee role was defined for the institute and 
objectives wore agrecomue i. In 1978, the member ship structure of 
the institute was reorganized and. the institute became an 
"sssociation of associations." Each provincial association, 
representing its own memberS,r joined the Canadian Wine Institute; 


any wineries not represented by a provincial association joined 


the institute 45 independent member sS- 


Membership in the institute is open to all producers Of wine 
in Canada andi at present there are 30 members as shown on the 
attached Vist. ~LNeLe is a list attached to our presentation. An 
overview of the industry including facts on capital invested, 
persons employed and annual operating expenditures is.. also 
attached. 


The third paragraph here that i am going to read is most 
pertinent to this. 


The Canadian Wine Industry Institute does not deal directly 
with the Liquor Control Board of Ontario, a5 the role of the 
institute is to represent Canadian wineries on topics of national 
scope, separate ana distinct from the activities of regional or 
provincial winery associations whose interests focus on provincial 
matters. it has therefore been agreed that any presentations to 
the standing procedural affairs committee On tie operation OL sue 
aA quor Control Board of Ontario should be the responsibility of 
the three provincial associations: the Wine Council of Ontario; 
Wine Council of British Columbia; and Soprovin, Societe de 
Promotion de 1'Industrie Vinicole du Quebec, the Quebec 
association. And the Wine Council of Ontario is herer following me- 


The institute ensures liaison ana exchange of information 
between the three provincial associations and independent members 
in order that regional interests from across Canada can be 
properly represented. 


In addition to many services to its members, the institute 
supplies statistical and other information about the industry to 
the federal and provincial governments and provides liaison 
between the industry and the governments. 


The institute prepares and submits briefs respecting Matters 
of concern to the wine industry and, from time to time, the 
government contacts the institute for opinions and advice 
respecting tariffs, taxation and legislation concerning the 
industry- Treatment by the federal government as it relates t® 
taxes on both Canadian and imported wines is outlined on an 
attached sheet. 

Mr. Davidson, that is all officially the Canadian Wine 
Institute would lake, tos sey regarding this proceeding- 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Fine. Thank you Mr. Arnold. 


é! 


Do any of the committee members have questions they would 
care to raise with Mr. Arnold? 


Well, I thank you, Sir, for your presentation. 


Mr. Arnold: Thank you very much, and thank you for asking 
us to be here. We appreciate it. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: The next group to appear before us will 
bomcieawine icouncid PofrOntaril o7eMr.. ah.piCor betts 


is: Mno/-Corbetit.present? 


Mr. Corbett: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission 
to have Mr. Michael Conde, a member of our directors of the Wine 
Council of Ontario, and president of Chateau-Gai Wines Limited, 
join me. 


Mrs meni e@e-Chaunman-:wecer tainly, ».Could, «you . take., the,., bible 
please, Mr. Corbett? 


J.cCorbett,. “sworn. 
M. Conde, sworn. 
140 42 O08 ca. me 


Mr. CCorbettiaxThe (WinenCouncids off0ntariiom: s4apleased:tonnave 
the opportunity to submit its views on the operation of the Liquor 
Control Board of Ontario. The main concerns of the wine and grape 
industry in Ontario are the regulations under which the Liquor 
Control Board of Ontario operates, rather than the administration 
of bthebimegulationsiein « eifiects With thes approvals of, »Ms..»Graham 
White, the clerk of the committee, we are taking the liberty of 
including our views on the regulations. 


The «Wines Council, of ,Ontario is.currently,preparing,.a, brief 
for the Ontario government on the status of the wine and grape 
industry! anda.this évilde be,ipresented: int sfuddindetail: .at..a ater 
date. In our submission herewith we are extracting the main points 
from this brief and will submit them in a condensed form. 


I think you have in front of you our brief which was just 
deliveriedsito!-yourtthis, morning.® It's) quite lengthy and I would» like 
to pick out the highlight points and go through these matters. 


ix fohetaneyvaewarbmwoutduelikesstomwgo rhack. to.,19/6, .when. we 
presented our Ontario wine and grape industry brief to the Ontario 
government. This submission was prepared to identify those factors 
considered essential to achieving a healthy wine and = grape 
industry in Ontario. The successful implementation of the Ontario 
government's land-use policy does require a healthy wine industry, 
not only capable of providing a market for the grapes produced in 
the Niagara vineyards but also realizing a fair return in doing so. 


We are pleased to say this brief was received and acted on 
in a very positive manner by the Ontario government. New policies 
were implemented, of which the major items were: The Ontario 
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Winery Assistance Program, which was introduced on April 29, 1976; 
The Wine Content Act of 1976; permission to allow the expansion of 
winery retail stores, both regular and the mini-concept in grocery 
stores; and the markup reductions which took place on October 12, 
1976. At this time I would like to review these points. 


These positive changes proved effective. The Ontario wine 
and grape industry strengthened its market position in 1976 and 
moved to slightly in excess of 50 per cent of total market in 1977 
and 1978. Unfortunately, *“severalof® ‘the (criticalm policy Vaections 
taken by the Ontario government in 1976 have eroded since that 
time. Consequently, market share showed renewed decline in 1979 
and 1980. The current figures show 49.2 per cent for most recent 
periods. 91 t shows. favstrend Wolf “returning .~t0.4fthem position —"the 
industry was inva 1975);ewhich Wseeof greatoconcerntitomthe Mindustry- 


¥* would Tike to touch on the profitability aot 2Ontarno 
wineries. If we go back to the fiscal year ending March 30, 1978, 
at which time the reduced markups were in effect, the winery share 
of =the “total retail value of sales, through wtheseuiquor GCorncrol 
Board sof Ontario stores wass$36./ million, orv..ooeper Foeant: oO. the 
total value. 


Estimated for the fiscal year which will end on March 30, 
1981, based on current trends, and with the new markups in excise 
tax that will be in effect during this period, the winery share of 
the total retail value of sales is estimated to be $50.8 million, 
Or down to 43 per cent of the total value. 


The shrinkage in percentage is due to increased provincial 
markups and increased federal excise and sales tax. It should be 
recount zed’ Mat “this @ times that-.substantial tewindfal i>ierof ited mare 
occurring to the Ontario government as a result of compounding 
higher markup and provincial sales tax on higher excise tax. 


ii wew look: at the Cchart.shownton our’ bricr, 1 will just tare 
ther totals. “the total provincial -révénue,” including? the Sales tax 
and the markup, has increased from $23.1 million in 1978 to an 
estimated “$54. "millton fin LOSISeawhich- tse4an Sincrease ofameens 
million or 123 per cent. In the corresponding period, the retail 
dollar) value™incereased by” $5255 ni bivoneorsan increase of 080M per 
cent. 


Now if we look at the total federal revenue, their increase 
1S $9929 mili fon, ore" 14337" per acéent. @iWwhen™ youlcget? down «tog the 
wineries, our “increase was $14.7 million, or only 40.7 per cent, 
which caused our actual percentage to shrink drastically. 


Our -costs ‘during this'© period, ‘However, have ~ increased 
considerably. I have listed the main packaging and raw materials 
and labour on the following page. You can see grapes, based on our 
estimated crop this year, and the new prices which we just 
negotiated are increased from 1977 vintage to the 1980 vintage 
Wiis Der 7415 per: cence: 


Sugar, as at the time these figures were put down, had 
increased 275° per" cent; but® lately! it® hasbeen increasing daily. 
So it is much higher than that at this time. 
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A major packaging component, such as glass, the compounded 
PUCreaAsee Oiems 4) per scent rerom october” 11977) untad Fteday” which 
new price became effective today. Cartons have increased 33 per 
Gent 7 labels 40" per cent; closures 33. 3\per “cent; and’ the” average 
increase in labour in the industry is 30 per cent in that period. 


During this time the winery prices--and it is hard to put an 
exact figure on this because each winery submits its prices 
confidentially to the board, but if we worked back from the retail 
price and take the markups, we take that on the average they have 
increased seven per cent per year on a compounded increase of 22.5 
per cent over three years. AS you can see, that recovery is far 
below our increased costs. We have had to do that to compete with 
the low-priced imports. 


Winery price adjustments are currently only allowed once per 
year, normally on April 1. We are recommending that adjustments be 
allowed more frequently to allow for a better balance between cost 
recovery and meeting competitive needs. 


Because of all the points we have just mentioned, the profit 
during this period--we will take the net result of the average 
PuorLemat-r2? months: -ending, Marchs3307"' LO80)~ which “istrtheiast 
reporting period we have figures on. If we take the four major 
wineries in Canada, after interest and before taxes, our profit is 
3.4 per cent, and the return on assets employed is only 2.8 per 
Cent’? During “this period “short=termrdeposits were turning sup ito m5 
per cent before tax. With these rates of return, the industry will 
NOt bee indfa position’ tonceommit Ptheerequiared’ capitalto-maintarm 
the necessary growth. 


It should be noted that these dismal results occurred in the 
12 months ending March 1980 when wineries obtained a 49 per cent 
sharemrot #ithe suiquore:Control) |Boardi*ofmontario” retarimvalucesand 
sales grew by 13 per cent. Since then, the winery share of LCBO 
volumes has dropped to 43 per cent and sales have slowed to three 
per cent growth versus seven per cent for the imports; there is an 
appendix giving all complete details at the back. That is the 
result of .our «cost.increase, the prices, the markups’ and ‘so forth. 


I would like now to move down to the markups. As I mentioned 
before; we had a: -very” positive reply’ Gfromvour, brief? an’ 919765 -70n 
October 12, 1976, the government of Ontario reduced the markup on 
table? wines ¢from 60° ser cent (toss? (per scent to stimulate. “the 
growth. The savings from the lower markup were distributed 80 per 
cent omrn lower prices =‘to othe consumer, “and? 20) pere*cent ¥tomethe 
wineries for promotion purposes. 


We have the fact today that these markups have now increased 
in two stages. Today we are looking at table wine at 58 per cent 
from the 37 per cent; the seven per cent sparkling field, which 
did, not)-drop .or iginally but’’since “has *droppedsto 58 “per? cent; and 
then dessert wines, which have increased from 60 to 75 per cent. 


Also I would like to point out that the Canadian wine -markup 
haseincreascdiineithe csama)period pfectimefirom 95ennh1o7 Gitoeiys 
nowhrendstnedimports from 117 to 123. 
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Our recommendation is: The Wine Council of Ontario contends 
that markups for Ontario wines are excessive as they have come 
back to, or even exceed 1975 levels. The notion that General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade provisions reached during the 
summer of 1979 prevent downward adjustments is unacceptable. 


On. what aresspro jected ».to be. static ~saleswin <1980<281 9 for 
Ontario wines over 1979-80, the Ontario government is expected to 
realize nearly $10 million additional revenue. At least 50 per 
cent of these added revenues should be rolled back to Ontario 
Wineries.«in..torm .o0f,.lower ..Markups ,.OMn «.Droportionate ly. higher 
selling prices to begin restoring the dangerous absence of any 
equitable return at present on growing, operating and investment 
COSts 


WO S.0mjer Ml. 


Such action would still keep the Ontario government within 
the covenant of base revenues on which 1979 GATT provisions were 
based. Anything short of such action simply makes Ontario wineries 
Enewvictam oO thes up=tront* .positionyof the Lagquor Control Board 
Of Ontario as domestic selling agent to the public, while the 
inequities of a tax-free wine industry in major European countries 
remain obscure in a system of hidden subsidies. 


Import wines: Although the markup on imported wines is 123 
per cent compared, to, the Ontario. wine. markup..of. 58 per..cent and 75 
per cent on dessert wines, the net revenue to the liquor board is 
about equal. 


The Honourable Mr. Frank Drea, Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations, is quoted in the July issue of Beverage 
Canada as follows: 


"Look at wine and that 123-point markup. After we get done 
with total warehousing, transportation, equal priceS across 
Ontario, store costs, et cetera, we make somewhere around 37 
points profit. On Ontario wine, which is only 58 because we do not 
warehouse, we do not store, we make 36." 


Our conclusion: The preferred and supportive status for the 
Ontario wine and grape industry, which was consciously put in 
place) iny 1976,en0o. longer .exists. 


Canadian. wines:. The LCBO .markup..on Canadian -wines is 
Present Wiged0oeDeGr cent . of. the. FOB. wineny.. price. «FPrel1gnt.o 
destination is absorbed by the Liquor Control Board of Ontario. 
The adjusted markup on delivered warehouse cost, based on British 
Columbia shipments, is estimated at 75 per cent. In addition, the 
LCBO must inventory and distribute these goods. 


In comparison, Ontario wines sold in BC are marked Up <. G6 
per cent on delivered BC board price. In addition, the Ontario 
wineries must maintain warehousing in British Columbia, Or be 
prepared to ship in less than truckload quantities and absorb the 
extra freight. 


We recommend that Canadian wines sold in Ontario be marked 
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up on the delivered warehouse price. We recommend that all wines 
Classified as Canadian wines meet the Ontario requirement as to 
maximum amount of imported material allowed. Current regulations 
are 30 per cent per blend of imported wine or wine produced from 
imported grapes, juice or concentrate. 


Consequently, ex-Ontario Canadian wines shipped to the LCBO 
Should be marked up 123 per cent on landed LCBO warehouse cost, 
unless the ex-province seller can produce an affidavit that such 
product does not exceed 30 per cent of import content. 


I would like to move on to the Ontario Wine Content Act, 
nach ets Bilawis>. 


The Wine Content Act, 1976, was enacted for a period of five 
years to allow for the importation of grapes grown out of Ontario, 
or the equivalent thereof in imported wine for blending with wine 
produced from Ontario grown grapes. This act is due to expire on 
December .31,. 1981. 


This act has proven beneficial to the Ontario wine industry 
and has been accomplishing its objective. The wine producers, with 
the support of the Ontario Grape Growers' Marketing Board, request 
an extension of this act. We recommend that the act be renewed 
commencing January 1, 1982, with the following provisions: 


The act be renewed for the period January 1, 1982, to August 
31, 1984. This will allow for the use of imported blending wine 
for the 1982 and 1983 vintage. It would also allow the continued 
use of blending wine for the 1981 vintage, for the period January 
i, L902, CO August"ol, "1992, uncer tChe= terms” ory the "current act. 


The total volume of wine and lees from one ton of grapes is 
not more than 245 imperial gallons, including the blending wine. 


The quota of grapes grown out of Ontario or the equivalent 
thereof in imported wine that may be used each year by the winery 
in the manufacture of wine is that amount of vinifera variety 
Grapesuchat 6 equal to l5¥per cent -Gtethe total amounts ofei(a) tthe 
Grapes grown in Ontario and; (b) the equivalent of grapes grown in 
Ontariordinsa the cformrofwytice ore concentrate, ‘that are purchasedYor 
acquired by the winery in that year. One ton of grapes grown out 
of Ontario is equivalent to 215 gallons of imported wine. 


The percentage of grapes grown out of Ontario or _ the 
equivalent thereof in imported wine, or any combination thereof, 
used in the manufacture of wine shall not exceed the 30 per cent 
of the total content of the wine. 


The next point is the Ontario Winery Assistance Program, 
which waS introduced on April 29, >1976-.Mmirhe intent of ‘tha’program 
whene first introduced in *i976 was for” the Liquor “Control Board (or 
Ontario to engender a climate in all stores conducive to the ready 
marketing of wines produced in Ontario, as related by Mr. William 
J. Bosworth, chairman and chief executive officer of the board in 
a letter to all wine consultants. A copy of the letter is attached 
in the appendix. 
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Also tanwappendixi.B ajattached,s.isuvanscopy, Ch eézbie: soecreac 
program for the use of district supervisors and area managers for 
use in instructing store managers. 


Uniortunately;,  tsincers the, sintroduction somAthen program, the 
assistance given to Ontario wineries has dwindled and it is 
considered imperative to the future of the grape-growing and 
wine-producing industries in this province that full support is 
again given. 


We therefore urge your consideration of the following: 


Lie The: jpresent. policyonis ton granterdeneral 1istingsmate 
Submissions made by Ontario wineries of which wines meet federal 
and provincial standards. This policy is appreciated and should be 
continued. We also believe that foreign wines be also screened by 
the Wine Standards Committee and be subjected to automatic 
discontinuation if failing to meet the standards. 


2arOfs (the #280r Aland: iB ecategonymstores:en7 Imorrithen terder 
volume stores are totally excluded from listing new Ontario 
Prodgucus..UCurrentulyest phere 1 sscnogcautomacic wai1SunlbULLOMNscO sany 
existing C or D category stores. A new product listed in two sizes 
receives ,~automatic (distribution for -the second size in 16 
predetermined stores only. 


ihe Mreteyresult 21S. thats an productmintr oduced sin oneks ize 15 
initially excluded from distribution in 65 per cent of all liquor 
Stores, and. a product..introduced .in two..sizes-ds- initially excluded 
from distribution in 81 per cent of the possible number of liquor 
stores listings. Subsequently, wineries are forced to concentrate 
GNemellOrts MOLE theis.s Ssalesyfiorces .on Liquor (stores ease. opposed ato 
the private sector. 


The recommendation is for all A and B liquor stores to carry 
aliicurrentlywirstedeand. newt listings tofmOntario lwines sefor salkbse 
SCM tCategony <stones eto clist ,at wileasts 50. [per ecentsarotnceach 
Wineries: fistings.. lt aS» realazedh thatincin Ssome-. smaller-sized 
StOvesuier, May bewnecessary wrou restrict, .istings Of .a. product to 
one Size only and, in summer-only and mobile trailer stores, to 
have a reduced list prepared. 


3% CUBrent Lyn, those stores included in the automatic 
distribution of a new product receive the product dependent upon 
whether the store manager indents for the inventory. The 
experience. of .the, industry. ishithatwithoutwvconstant. policing of 
stores by industry representatives, the actual automatic 
distribution would be considerably less than 35 per cent for the 
frst usi ze. 


it. as ,ecommended that. the .initial distribution .of products 
under the Ontario Winery Assistance Program be the responsibility 
of the LCBO head office,. and that physical distribution be 
automatic, as is the norm in other multi-outlet retail 
Organizations. 


4. Currently no more than six brands from any one winery may 
be given a general listing in the four-litre size. However, this 


s) 


size represents a major growth. It is recommended that the 
restriction be removed. 


5. It is realized that the above recommendation may create 
problems in terms of store, warehouse and shelf space. However, 
the Ontario industry has repeatedly recommended raising the 
general listing minimum quota for both Ontario and foreign wines 
to create space. 


Let iis? Yvagain Pproposed @*that- Ssubject?”" toPPitem\ tworrbeing 
accepted, the minimum annual board quotas be increased for all 
categories of wine, both Canadian and foreign, by 50 per cent, and 
that all brands, with the exception of one-of-a-kind products be 
automatically delisted from the system if they fail to meet the 
overall ™quotas. In “addition; there would be “a -*moratorium Son 
listing any additional foreign wines under $5 per litre or size 
equivalent, this price to be indexed to maintain proposed 
differentials. 


10:40 a.m. 


Asitam “Ontarivor agricultural” ana production - industry, “we do 
not feel that being granted distribution for Ontario products by 
che’ government sof *Ontarvo"s wines ynwetailing ‘system, “the LCBO; 
should be deemed a favour which may be withdrawn at any time. We 
eonsider “it to" be “the *Ontarrvo- government''si "fight, “as at.)is the 
right of other countries, to protect their own industries. We ask, 
therefore, that the above recommendations not only be accepted but 
that they not be open to misinterpretation by those responsible 
for their implementation. 


The next subject is wine in retail stores. 


Wineries currently operate 123 company-owned retail stores. 
Of these, 62 are full-line stores and 61 are ministores normally 
located within supermarkets. 


A freeze has been placed on the further expansion of 
mMinistores. On April 30, 1979, the Ontario government reinstated a 
10 per cent winery retail stores tax. This tax is applied to the 
local retail dollar value less the ‘Ontario retail ‘sales tax 
portion. The loss of revenue to the wineries for the period April 
BU Pany7o oho March Bl), © 1os07ewasest, 700675218 This! loss! off revenue 
has made the ministores in particular and a percentage of the 
full-line stores uneconomical. 


The tax waS previously removed to encourage expansion of 
winery operated stores to strengthen the Ontario grape and wine 
industry. We feel the reinstatement of this special tax after 
expansion had taken place is unfair. We recommend that the 10 per 
cent s*Wwineriy 'retail*©’store® tax eibe ‘removedbland< tthe -cireeze on 
ministore expansion be lifted. 


Sale of wine in grocery stores: The Wine Council of Ontario 
Supports the sale of Ontario wine in grocery stores provided it 
does not result in any change in the sale of our products through 
the liquor board outlets. We believe the increased consumer 
exposure provided by grocery stores results in an increase of our 
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Ontario wine sales. However, we feel that LCBO stores will 
continue to represent the primary market for the sale of alcoholic 
beverages in Ontario and therefore our position in this market 
must not be weakened. Specifically, this involves maintaining our 
present ability to obtain -new. listings, assisted distribution, 
in-store displays and the markup differential for Ontario wines 
vis-a-vis imports as outlined in the winery assistance program. 


in’ “view Of -the “potential. .impact of this) change. in cur 
industry, we urge that there be an industry involvement in the 
planning process. A brief was submitted on August 29, 1979, to Mr. 
DA: Crosbie, Deputy Minister ot Consumer and Commercial 
Relations. This brief is presently being updated and will be 
Submitted to the Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations in 
the near future. 


In summary, we strongly emphasize the need for early 
corrective actions in the key areas outlined in our submission. In 
March of 1977 the BC government directed its liquor board 
operations to take strong initiatives towards the support of BC 
produced wines. 


As the only other grape-growing region in Canada, BC 
wineries: 


(i)r are | wcapable' +ofs, operating, smore,,-economicably yin. the 
absence of yield restrictions--Ontario wineries are not; 


(2ja" anes fcapablée-)-of » producing “high=agquality+s tabLesowines 
without restriction -on import content--Ontario,» wineries - have 
definite restrictions; 


ey are protected from subsidized, low-priced) --impor ts 
through minimum shelf prices for such products--Ontario wineries 
aresnio ts 


(4) can recover increased cost of goods through more 
frequent price adjustments--Ontario wineries cannot; 


(Sy itave Smandatory y listings,sjof, BC a-wines.ciny thew!) icensee 
trade--Ontario wineries have not; 


(6)o raver seen’ a [markup*’ reductionfmade in 2972) held ‘tover™ the 
past several years--Ontario wineries have not. 


Consequently, the BC wineries have continued to enjoy a 
dominant market position, whereas Ontario wineries have lost both 
market participation and adequate profitability during the same 
time. 


We strongly urge for a renewal of major supportive measures 
or similar nature’ in) Oritari'o to abe ropeniyv.s anhune tabeds+.and 
maintained. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Corbett. 


Mr. SCorbett: “lafam’ ‘sorryacrtytooke*so sieng pp bur” tii sr quite 
detailed. 


ik 
Mr PeVicesChairmant Thats quitevallwnights¢ 


Mr. Conde, do you have any comments you would care to make 
at this time? 


Mri’ Conde:2eNno 7) ose ink Sansessence’ ol Wass iworkangowith «Mr. 
Corbett. 


Mr. Sterling:. I notice. from the,.Canadian::Wine:sInstitute's 
presentation that there are nine or 10 major wine companies in 
Ontario. Are they all public corporations or what is the breakdown 
of them? Are they public corporations or private corporations? 


Mire “COrDett: “No, they are not all public corporations; Some 
of the major wine companies are public corporations, others are 
OyNedumbys D.oOfherey corponarions > sehoretzinstance, ewordan? ttandiasier 
Michelle is owned by Carling O'Keefe and Chateau-Gai is owned by 
Labatt's Breweries. Others are private companies, privately owned. 


Mr. Sterling: In your g@rgures: dos’youtwge somemecontidential 
information: : indicating. what . the profits. are from the private 
corporations as well? 


MreeiCorbetts ives, (Mr. Stenlangve rh sou Owourldwlookbiltoypthe 
appendix at the back under profits, the profits we are talking 
about are from the four major wineries in Canada, Andres, Brights, 
Jordan and Rideau, which is Chateau-Gai. 


Mr. Sterling: So it does not include the smaller wineries? 


Mr. Corbett: It does not include the smaller wineries. It is 
Lom) besenoted sethat’ tam’ Ontariopo abthough *weexshaveisa mumber sof 
wineries, I think the count probably is about nine now, in excess 
of 80 per cent of the business done in Ontario is done by the 
major Six wineries. 


Merve eotenlang : Op Howes Manvewacresq@oiseiandm in, Ontardogmare 
presently growing grapes? 


Mr. Corbett: Twenty-seven thousand. 


Mr. Sterling: And how many of those are owned by the major 
companies or by the wineries? 


Mr.. MCcornbett =e) couldsmotiigive? voutansvexact ta guréejmks condd 
give you an estimate. My estimate would be under 1,500 acres, 
probably closer to 1,200. 


MreieSterdangs¢So+ mostyotmthemlandgismprivately *owned and the 
grapes are sold from the producer to the winery, is that correct? 


Mr 4 rConbpenbt:i That as cornpect. 


Meee Step ling: Lte ise a little nardettor sus Lo-grasp some for 
the figures because they are so interrelated, so unfortunately 
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I do not know where the impact of your presentation is because 
there are so many figures thrown around. I know Mr. Ruston and 
myself were trying to figure out just exactly which percentages of 
which figures were the important ones. 


I notice, though, that your percentage increase from 1978 to 
1981 was something like 41 per cent. 


Mrs aCosbete: nGornrect: 


Mr. Sterlings: Then <I) looked at the costs you went over-and 
there was only one cost that seemed to exceed that 41 per cent 
figure and that was the cost of sugar. 


Meso Conbetts aYoustare! icorrect, buttrrethes costs aréasbased ‘on 
actual percentages of dollars paid per item, whether it be per 
ton, per pound or per working man hour. The revenue is increased 
beyond that) because’ of: the fact that the:.volume.shas » increased 
during that period, so the dollar increase is on a larger volume 
of sales from the period 1978 to 1981. 


Mr, Sterling: You quote a figure whichesthe Minister.of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations indicated was 37 per cent, and 
then there was another figure of 36 per cent--I cannot exactly 
find where that is in your presentation--37 points profit and then 
Oni B6s pOintst 


Do those two figures accurately reflect the difference in 
the taxation structure between imported wines and Ontario wines? 


Moe CorbettsIethinkiwhatiwei aren trying) to: pointe out-lis that 
che Markup structuresiis dwZsirpern cent szford impor tediawines candsat as 
58 per cent for Ontario wines. 


We have the situation, however, that Ontario wineries, being 
local, Geliver on’ a daily basis to the Liquor Control Board .of 
Ontario and, in many cases, deliver direct to the stores, whereas 
imported wines must be brought in from overseas, warehoused, 
distributed, and the inventory covered in cost. 


I do not have the breakdown of their costs because they are 
noce’published Stowusytnaturallyp butimwecfeebAthat thise@iszitrue.. I 
think im today sage) witht uinterest{ irdtesmasithigh: asi they earesrand 
they ftuctuationot “currency, iithat sthevliguor control board has a 
real problem in maintaining the inventories required on imported 
wines.  Dvam. sumerthati thé: difference =betweenmli23: andn37 us quite 
reallstic™in their cost fof operating: 


I tthank -theiskiquor )control., board, coulds probablyscanswer that 
exacts question’ better ethan. I» am: ins-a;) position to do: I have-.taken 
the quote from Mr. Drea. 


LOSS Ona em. 


Mr. Sterling: Do you mean in terms of the warehousing cost 
for the imported? The 123 per cent is on the landed DiEtCey. LSet 
not? 


1.3 
MEVRGOrPDetes tte Lo on cine Landed* price. inv TOronte. 


Mes SCE iin: eel ney lave tow take-* into “thatitaiieom their 
shipping costs before that 123 is tacked on? 


Mr “Corpetu: SNO,” they mark “the 123 "up *on2@their. Standed, 
delivered price at the warehouse, but now they must warehouse it 
and distribute it. So you have your warehousing cost, the cost of 
carrying inventory, the staff, in arstributing Materials 
throughout the store system right across Ontario, so there is a 
large cost involved there. 


Mrivt Sterling: Do-none tofuthesOntdr vo twinerves use®that@same 
Paci Prt y? 


Mr. Corbett: Yes, we do. 
Mr. Sterling: What percentage would there be in comparison? 


Mr. Corbett: If we get into volumewise or storewise it 
becomes quite a different situation because the major. stores, 
where the major volume is delivered direct on a one-week or 
two-week rotation, would use the distribution system as it is set 
up for doing the more outlying stores. Some wineries do deliver 
direct to the majority of these stores but, for instance, some of 
the companies would only deliver to up to 150 stores which are in 
Metropolitan Toronto, as far maybe as Oshawa, throughout to the 
Niagara Peninsula. 


Mr. Sterling: Have there ever been figures’ produced on cost 
per ounce by the LCBO for delivering your product as opposed to an 
imported product? 


Mr. Corbett: Not that I am aware of. They probably have the 
figures but I am not aware of them. 


Mr *Ster ling: You’ wereY mentironing= something “about exceeding 
o0™per *eent of "an~- import conten tz You" would "prefer “that ™rule to 
stay in place. ; 


Are*alreCwineries’ rine Ontarro“staymoa™to SOP per centror are 
there some exceeding 30 per cent? 


Mr €° "Combe'ttss “ALP Pwiner Pes ™ ins "Ontanio stay? withinvl304 per 
Cent. We are audited by the Liquor Control Board of Ontario. We 
have a Wine Content Act that is in effect right now, it was passed 
HY 1765 Swhiech® alProwsis > "totsimport. S415taper  * cent! -ofv cours ico tal 
purchase of Ontario grapes in the previous vintage, but we can put 
as much as 30 per cent in any one particular blend. 


What we are asking is that any wines coming into Ontario to 
be sold in competition to ourselves, and taking the Canadian wine 
markup, also must live within the regulations that we live within. 


Mr. Sterling: You are talking about BC’ wines. 


Mr. Corbett :)-*Bastcal ig sc or Te*ecovld “be Sflron-4 tire 
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province of Quebec or it could be from New Brunswick. 


Mie gS teniing ip 1h pséeye OL, didig notaeevenwijeal iver ttiaiwethey 
produced some. 


Mr. Corbett: There are wineries in every province in Canada 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. 


Mrs ‘sterling .sthees0.iper cent. thatuyou: bring..in and.~blend, 
Ehat is,not, subject. to a,-highers.taxation).clause. on ,anything,. of 
that sort .S*in tothers words, .@0isper cent... Graithewroreign.cwine ans 
getting a lower tax rate basically, is that not correct? 


Mr. CORDELE: oBasically, We ise, yes. The= reason cormtpat.aal 
might point out, is because with the tremendous change in the 
market, from a dessert wine market 10 years ago to a table wine 
Mabkecye there: Ws fai probilem? ine this! .industrywveor olantingeaand 
getting the raw material to produce the product. This was put into 
etfect ‘inttorder @to Give us’¥a supply “opethe winitera sdrapes uito 
blend with our Ontario-grown grapes to meet the demand, and this 
has proven very successful in certain areas. 


That has got a deadline date on it; it expires in December 
1981. Unfortunately the plantings and the growing have not kept up 
to the demand and we are asking for it to be renewed for a further 
year until such time as we can see if the plantings can catch up. 


What it is doing is allowing us to use many more of the 
Ontario grown grapes in these products in the marketplace today. 


Mr. Conde: Could I make a supplementary comment to the 
Guestaongby Mrs Sterling? 


I think one of the key points here is that the 30 per cent, 
as Mr. Corbett outlined, is only set out by product, by blend. The 
Overall allocation to any winery that wishes to import is 15 and 
based on different business philosophies product strategies, not 
all Ontario wineries have in fact participated in this importation 
of blending wine. 


While we don't have accurate figures, I think it would be 
fair to say that the overall rate of importation has probably been 
around) five to Six pers cent. And) ‘thats diss what). on aggregate, would 
be, included in Ontario wines sold in this province. 


Mr. Sterling: There's a mention in your report here about 
foreign countries subsidizing their wineries and their grape 
growing industry. What is the situation in California? Are there 
Substantial hidden subsidies in terms of producing their wine? 


MramnCorbetts Not that:,1 ‘'maaware, of:, no: 


Mr. Sterling: Are there ever subsidies which your--you 
mention the Europeans, there it's a tax-free industry or something? 


Mr. Corbett: Yes, in most wine-producing countries of the 
world wine is not taxed in the manner in which it is in Canada as 
far as federal tax, excise tax, provincial tax, GL .celera 90. 


iD 
It is considered more of a food product in the rest of the world. 


Mr. Sterling: Are there any special subsidy arrangements for 
wineries in Canada tnat are now in place, that are not reflected 
in here? 


Mr. Corbett: Not that I'm aware of, there are none. There 
might be some grants that have been given for special research, of 
that nature, but they are very minute in comparison to what we're 
talking about. 


We read the Globe and Mail this morning and in the business 
pages there was an article about how we are trying to sell Candu 
reactons. oto GRomaniavypAndn one® of Cthe  athings’s that™ they Ware 
negotiating for is that Canada buy wine from them as one of the 
articles to help offset the money problem. That is the type of 
thing we're referring to. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Quite a tradeoff. 


Mr. Ruston: Well, when farmers suffer losses on grain that 
way, they take tradeoffs. And now they're starting in the wine 
industry. 


Mr. Corbett: We feel this is part of the problem and has 
been when you get into low-priced imports because if we look at 
the large-selling ones, many are from these countries we're 
talking about. 


Mr. Sterling: In your submission also, you would like more 
access to the shelves in the LCBO stores. And our report from our 
researcher indicates that you already have significant advantages 
Over other foreign importers and also I think a lot of other kinds 
ofmiorneign tspiri ts'tasiiwell. 


Mr. Corbett: I think what we're asking there, Mr. Sterling, 
is thats thesiwine + ContenteAc® was  DUt- Sthrougnttto: givesus ythws 
preferred treatment. We feel this is being eroded. We would just 
Pikewhtiqro vbembrought.sback vtolfwhatidwas Laids«outmdurang the wane 
assistance program. 


We are not asking for increased distribution, or increased 
(inaudible). We're asking that what was set out be policed so that 
we are getting what is on the books today. 


Whenrertalfirist,cstarited! outye andwrthaccomplished its purpose, 
we were getting the distribution. We feel, as an industry, that 
this has eroded and that it needs tightening up and policing so 
that)we sactually,; anseffect,) are. getting) »what you. gentlemen feel 
we are getting. 


MemocSteniings <Thessonlyeproblem, gofp course, everybody wants 
thate she iiispaceswbep ttawourtiindustry og the (spin toeindustrys,or 
whatever. I thought the sale of wine really displaced part of the 
product, theevisp DHdtswnindustny= In! @otherWowords, 27 people i "are 
switching from the harder liquor to wine. Isn't that so? 
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Mr. Corbett: We have a larger growth pattern than the liquor 
industry has, yes. 


Mr. Sterling: And that has been increasing over the years. 
in other words, you're gaining’ on the liquor industry, is €hagrdinet 
correct? 


Mr. Corbett: Yes, I would say we are, but we have a long, 
long way to go. 


Mr. +Ster lings*® Li@the: interior “government] at. osomen point in 
time agreed to allow smaller grocery ‘stores ) to) ‘sell »wine--the 
greatest. tworny UiNnave over sthatua siithées actualicontrakwfs ics 


Youmomayvibel aware! Sthat itheneatus: Maislawleagairist jiseiding 
cigarettes to, I think, a person under the age of 14, without some 
kind of parental consent or authorization. When someone sends 
Johnny out for a package of cigarettes, I've never seen a child 
asked even if he has consent. How would we enforce that in terms 
of the corner store and that kind of thing? 


The enforcement is the part that worries me, in terms of 
younger people getting access to it. 


Ldst- asi: 


Mr. Corbett: I think we enforce it the same way we have 
today.” You “have’ a=’ liquor, control ‘board wht Ontardioniwhichm fis 
operating 580 stores. The wineries are operating 62. We have the 
Same sproblemsowlbpoyis,othe clerkimwho must ménforce yates te is -a 
Criminal offence for a clerk to knowingly sell a person under 19 
an alcoholic beverage, and he is subject to prosecution. We' are 
checked by inspectors regularly. 


Mr Sisocerling:*Dor you “think? i t@'coml de Spracticallystpe:sdone 
though? 


Meer Corbett: "Practically, *1owoulldl'say“yecutieecanw ll thank 
they are proving that in Quebec. They have the same regulations. 
They are now selling wine through grocery stores. 


Pam notsaying? that’ aeeminor’ wi Menéeversbe Msdld@alpott lLeeot 
wine. Same as today, I don't think anybody can sit here and say 
we're 100 per cent successful in a minor not being served either 
through the Brewers' Warehouse, the liquor store or winery store. 
buc they are not knowingly *being™@soldy Te" set Higmatr iskitfor the 
person =to* take. 


tam sure that “the regulations would be ‘set’ upy and’ all 
these stores would have to be licensed to carry wine, and if they 
were to sell to minors, they would lose their licence. The profit 
they are going to make on a bottle of wine to a minor compared to 
what they were gambling on, I think that would enforce it. 


Mr. Sterling: What role do you think the government has in 
terms of restricting the access to alcohol in view of the medical 
facts--I think the rough figures are that it costs the Ontario, 
and I guess the federal taxpayers, because we receive 
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some in transfer payments, that alcohol costs about a billion 
dollars a year in terms of medical costs in Ontario. And that 
represents about 20 per cent of our medical costs. 


And you lookM®to ‘tireeér lisocieties;s in! termsicrvof access to 
alcohol, like France where I understand that something like 50 per 
cent of the medical costs are related to alcohol-caused Sickness. 
What is the role of the government, if we Oper wp finsterns dof sthe 
Sale of wine in grocery stores, whether it be by: cthes;kiosk orsindéa 
corner grocery store, it's going to mean increased consumption, is 
itenov? 


Mes > Corbett: °Yes/focl Owotlld@°sayn ‘it Owould mean Veinereased 
consumption. Our consumption rate in Canada, as you know, is very 
low compared to most wine-drinking countries in the world. We're 
down in the 10 per cent of say, France. We're talking about the 
health problem. 


Narurally, 2weeinltthed industryearewall! inofavouro of drinking 
wine in moderation. I do not feel that the alcoholic problem is as 
much Sa) «cause) of) the. distribution. system ‘as <iteis’ a «cause, of 
Society itself. There are reasons why people drink, and by making 
tne "alcoholic product. hard to come by does not overcome the 
problem of people who wish to drink. I think we have found that. 


PoOUsVevepurmugveat biriestrictionssm onl Wthesecaley of mcertain 
products in the northern areas, and I think if there are any 
members here from the north they will be only too happy to say 
that you have not solved the problem up there. 


I think he goes deeper than S7ust parestricting the 
availability of the beverage. We are looking at wine being sold in 
the grocery store. That's a food product. And people tend to buy 
wine with their groceries, more so than they would be buying hard 
alcoholic beverages. 


Mr. Sterling: But you don't think that there's enough access 
to it at this particular time, through the present distribution 
system in our province? 


Moss nGonbett: Helse ithinkeywemehave waeiveryeigood .distmibutdeon 
Ssystenwap Imisthink egiteycan «be: simproved= upone .by » dncreasings.ithe 
distribution through grocery stores, yes. It has to be controlled. 
In our brief we asked that it be controlled. In the industry, we 
wish that it be policed by the Liquor Control Board of Ontario, 
that the people be licensed, that the shipments and so forth be 
policedsby the Liquor Control (Board) of Ontario. 


Phereibiss onesx pointesgyouws mentzonédwsbeforesecMny Sterling, 
gJettings backe toithewimported, contents One thing we didn't mention, 
is when the Ontario wineries import wine for blending purposes, 
you asked, is there a larger markup charge, and I had answered no. 
There is not a larger markup charge. 


But one thingsyou must, keep in mind. For an Ontario winery 
to import wine, there is quite a severe economic penalty to the 
Winery. He still must buy the same amount of Ontario grapes, but 
he must reduce the amount of wine that he would produce from that 
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and the equivalent amount of wine he is going to import to be able 
to use imported wine. There is a freeze on the number of gallons 
he can produce based on what he buys. So everything he imports, he 
has to reduce the production of Ontario wine. So that that actual 
end gallon becomes a lot more expensive for him. 


LPH usStewwantedioyon to Motelethatiefactasltenexcnotuaa freebac 
type of thing. There is an economic penalty in place there. 


Moomuster lingeewihe qmecent piexcise'y itaxaythatyv+the., federat 
government imposed was based on the alcoholic content, I believe, 
in the particular product. Is that not correct? There was some 
concern by the Ontario wineries as to the brandy» or. whatever; it 
would increase the selling price substantially. 


Mr. Corbett: In Ontario the higher excise tax, compounded by 
the markup,son a winessof 414 .perig cent alccholesormeabove, a.which 
ineiLudesieponts,~ sheriries,.vermouths;s<aperitifspsuwet wetera;-ion 44 
regular 26-ounce bottle, works out to be 90 cents per bottle. The 
excise tax moved from 55 cents a gallon to $3 per gallon. Then the 
12 per cent federal sales tax, which never used to be imposed upon 
the 55 cents, is imposed on the $3. 


So in reality we have gone from 55 cents to $3.36. That, in 
turn, is marked up by the liquor control board at $3.36 by 75 per 
cent. When you get to the retail level, that is marked up by a 
further 10 per cent. So in reality that excise tax now is worth in 
the range of--I haven't got the exact figures--$7 a gallon when it 
reaches the retail stores. 


Mr. Sterling: But you don'tybelieve in the. basic principle 
of taxation on the basis of alcoholic content? 


Mr. Corbett: We believe that alcoholic beverages should be 
taxed in a manner in which they have been historically taxed. We 
do not believe in taxation by alcoholic percentage, no. We believe 
that wine is more of a food beverage than an alcoholic beverage. 


I am not saying nobody will have a drink of rye or something 
with their supper, but that is not normal. But most table wines 
that we are talking about today are consumed in the setting of 
meals. That is the great growth in the industry, people consuming 
wine with their meals. 


Mr 405 Cenling:6 vine terms, Lo£ erthemipubliiceheadth standpoint, 
wouldn't you think it would be better to tax on the basis of 
alcoholic content than another type of policy? 


Mr. Corbett: I would not like to get into a discussion on 
Pie. hesailthetaspects)/of) - iti. Weiefeeh-tthatbawinesnis certainly not 
detrimental to the health in the manner other alcoholic beverages 
are. 


Mr. Ruston: I want to ask a question or two with regard to 
the’ stores. I have’ never’ «seen® one ‘or beentshitterone piibuts you 
apparently have some stores that are next to or adjoining a 
shopping mall. If my understanding is correct, they are adjacent 
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to it, but not available to passage between the-- 


Mr. Corbett: These are the kiosk stores you are referring to 
within the supermarkets, yes. 


Mr. Ruston: And they are operated by the supermarkets? 


Mr. Corbett: No, they are operated by employees of the 
wineries. We lease the space from the supermarket and we provide 
the kiosk or the store. It is manned by employees of the wineries. 
The only thing we do with the supermarkets, or wherever they 
happen to be, is pay rent, so much per square foot for the use of 
the space. 


Mr. Ruston: And that is an individual company so you just 
have the one product? 


Mrs Combet temeves. Gilheyaewouldmeselle Only isthat company's 
products. 


Myre. RUStOn:7"OL course,” as *you Ssay ,.°Ff yowOnhad them tin Sthe 
retail stores, they could sell as many brands as they desired. 


Mr. ‘Corbett: Yes. In our brief we had suggested a formula of 
putting wine into grocery stores and the manner of how many brands 
would go in and how the brands would be allocated. In Quebec they 
Carry Wapproximately” 50°"brands® intSwhichSecachmwinery “is. >allowed 
three. But the Quebec liquor board puts 15 of its own brands in as 
well, plus the cider, so you end up with approximately 50 some 
odd. 


Bach wstore Sis ?given Gasilists® ofsiwhatyehermorders. “They ido not 
have the freedom to choose from a complete list of wines that a 
winery produces. It is regulated by the ones they can handle. 


ere OG as 


Mr." Ruston: I am thinking ‘now of ®small citiésS’or “towns. “The 
liquor control board now has maybe one outlet in a town of, let's 
Sayy 67,0007 om s8,000u population’. Andi tthere’ tis no other saccess* to 
wine in that “area; only the liquor ‘control board store. There 
might be another town of 2,000 population, where, of course, there 
Vssa lLiguorecontrol thoardwstores 


Do you have any feelings as far as the population of an area 
is concerned which is maybe not being properly served because 
Cher esyis4| Only-,sone "store? ihatisliwhat: dieamiwondering®saboutieThose 
are the things I hear people say. 


Mr. Corbett: These are the comments we have received from 
some ofthe federation’ of retail “grocers;), thatsrthere sare» many 
areas, where there are not sufficient liguor control board outlets 
for the population and that their store could better serve these 
particular areas. Now we're getting into the rural areas. 


The liguor control board does have quite a number of stores. 
As you know, in some areas in the far north they also operate 
agency stores which actually are licensed and are part of a 
grocery or general store. 
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Basicatbly pnt weawiatiesgitedWindamsof  wtabingrm 5So0e0—storeseuand- 
depending on how the government wished to do it, whether they 
wished to put them in independents only or in the supermarkets, 
you could increase the number of outlets into the thousands. So 
there would be areas served that are not presently being served. 


What we hear from the outlying areas is there are liquor 
Stores in the area but sometimes it's a 20-mile drive each way to 
get to a liquor control board outlet; whereas, they might have a 
grocery store within a three- or four-mile drive. 


Mr. Ruston: I know you have some objections to the taxation 
ande the imarkupsOrof), the wbhoardga which>s are; ‘ofencourse wisetmonut .by 
governmente policy iprettys wells dutthinkjeathough, society expects 
that gty 1Ss goingy.60 have, to.jpay for .zthe privilege,.or night. or 
whatever to drink an alcoholic beverage; they are going to have to 
Pay Something, backinto ethe| «public eto, offsetetther preblems ethac 
creates. 


someone mentioned what liquor costs in health care. In the 
same breath I, would ask, what does smoking cost in health care? 
It's probably many times higher than liquor, but that's a personal 
opinion. 


igrthinked the subieic gexpectspecands Ivcasma ollegislatomnweuld 
expect, to have to put a tax on alcoholic beverages wherever they 
are sold. I would have to decide, of course, how much I should tax 
andn puto tara loin ean ‘bagjfand pehenastartehandangipht eoutynwhatever 
way you do it. But I do not think we can ever come to the point 
where, because wine may be served at the dinner table, it is not 
an alcoholic beverage and must not be taxed because of that. 


Mr. Corbett: We would love to see that; but.d.am not. naive 
enough to think we ever will. 


Ipeagrec jthatyapeople, dowrexpectertaxation son walcohoise 
beverages thessames as, they) do:.on sother sthings,; «such asmcigarettes, 
gasoline, et cetera. However, it is not the taxation we are really 
complaining about. It's the amount of the taxation. 


In our particular areas daily we are getting comments and 
complaints that it has become too high; that the tax and the cost 
of our product has increased considerably. 


If we take our example of the minimum-priced bottle of table 
wine in 1978, where we were shown the figures were at the lower 
markup, it was $1.35 for a 26-ounce bottle. Today that bottle is 
worth $2.60. That is a tremendous increase to have gone into 
effect over such a short period of time. We only picked up a very 
small portion of that increase as our figures show; federal and 
provincial treasuries picked up the majority of it. 


Really, I guess our complaint is that we are being put in an 
extremely tight squeeze. The profitability of our industry is such 
that we cannot see continuing to expand in our industry. the ised 
tremendously capital-intensive industry. We are being faced with 
additional capital expenditures because of the changing market 
conditions. You go in and you spend titeralLlyamialions..c—E dollans 
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in the industry to meet this market, and the whole market can be 
changed overnight with the stroke of a pen in a budget. It is very 
ater ael eat Blige 


Themutarmer Tiss tfaced "withthe? same ’problem.= Today whe is 
iwoKking aterany average “of; $7;,000Mcan acre “to” buy “and’uplant for 
grapes. He will not get an income back for three to four years. 
Within that period of time, what is going to happen? Is the market 
going to change? Are the prices going to go up so far that there 
is not a market for his grapes? Are we not going to have a market 
for our wine in the future? 


We are looking at the long term. We have to have a stable 
industry to be able to operate and meet it. 


I think we all agree here. We have 27,000 acres of 
vineyards. We have many large wineries within the province which 
employ a great number of people. We are looking for a stable 
industry to operate in. We operate under very fixed rules and 
policies and legislation. It is not a free-enterprise type of 
industry. 


We are asking that we have a stable industry; that we aren't 
faced with continual change year in and year out every time the 
budget comes up, which has happened every year since 1977. There 
has been something that has happened beyond our control to change 
the profitability ot the sindustny, Sthelmarketing cof Sout product. 
As» you can see, we are looking at 2.8 per cent return on our 
assets. All the people who are in control of our companies are 
asking for) Sapper scent. 


So when you go in today to say, “We would like X number of 
dollars to expand our operations, to convert our operations," if 
youuresons thes board’ Yof “directors, (Pim sstreeyour tlirst question 
would be: "Why? Your return is under three per cent. Why should we 
invest?" And we in the industry are faced with that every day of 
the week. ; 


Mr.’ “Ruston: I> can appreciate that?’ I am’not now’ in~ business 
but when I was I would sure have liked to have had 15 per cent on 
my investment, but that never came about. 


You gave us the figures for 1978 to 1980. I appreciate there 
is quite a change, but I wonder if we went back to 1970 and found 
curvwhat a’ bottle “ofa wine’ cost’ ans .the “store an’-1971; for instance, 
and we can probably bring that into perspective because we can go 
By "themuroyi) (coptrro£t-“Living.2 (Peam“mondering®’ steewine Vis" thattemuch 
more: thant was: in*l97LaAtakingrintiatrom into consideration¢ 


Perhaps the government did not raise the tax as quickly in 
Erose? years Yprior. “eto “los, (but “rchenw*theres iwassspressure: “Erom 
financing and, knowing how the government spends money--and I'm 
not on the side of government, so I can say that in maybe a little 
different way--I am just wondering, to go in to buy to bottle of 
wine in the store today, whether most people working are able to 
buy that bottle of wine easier today than they did in 1969 or 1970. 


Mr. Corbett: That! Ws aiGveryes good?e question «whichneel 
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couldn't answer right now because I. haven't got the figures in 
rronts of) me: 


Mr. Ruston: I don't have them before me but I have to assume 
almost; gjandy if¢aiar emember, tcorrecely--Lamustitadmieiie didmbt. buy 
very smuch wine gneve 1970..1t is, only unm the last five or six vears 
that I get my couple of bottles every two weeks or whatever, and 
probably some besides that. But, in the years we have been buying 
it, I don't think the price of wine in the stores today is really 
that severe. 


As you say, the farmer may not be getting enough, and I can 
appreciate that, because I know what it costs to operate a farm, 
but I am wondering if, over the period of years, that is where the 
government got you into some problems with their method of taxing 
and markups and so forth. Maybe they did not do it gradually, and 
gave,you, too much in. -the last: year or.two, which. of course;made it 
Vervaetai fhicult. Pe. aot Sou VECLYrwsG Lt PCculLt. es for... business Sawreti 
governments do that. 
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Mr. Corbett: .As..you.know, -the: excise.tax, was .done.in one 
fell swoop. We went from 55 cents overall--with the exception of 
Champagne, which was higher and did come down. But your overall 
increase) ins excise, ptax:iwas4 185» persicent atwonesstimessAsel say, 
that has been compounded by the provincial markups. 


Mr. Conde: I would add one other observation to the point 
that you have raised, and that is the market in 1970-71, the early 
1970s, was very different from what we have today. 


You just made the comment that only in the last four or five 
years have you become more or less a wine drinker yourself. What 
we Breally vyhaves seengais «a ~changen,insithe .industny.<«Whereas~ unr,the 
early 1970s, it was largely the dessert wine product, sherries and 
ports, that the Canadian industry was selling--not really in the 
competitive frame with imported wines because that was a segment 
of its own--today we have developed wines which from the quality 
consumer acceptance point of view have become very good 
alternatives to imported wines. It is in that global competitive 
context that we as Ontario or Canadian companies have to compete. 


To the question of what has happened to the inflationary 
increase of a, bottle .of. wine relative to -CPI - or other major 
consumer items, I can only refer to some products that Ontario 
wineries have developed, good quality table wines, to compete with 
European imports back as little as two or three years ago, which 
today would cost you somewhere between 50-60 per cent more on the 
Shelf than what they were when they were first introduced. In the 
last four to five months, with the impact of the excise tax and 
the compounded increase to the shelf price level, we see consumers 
Switching back into import alternatives because the Japmecus 
narrowed. 


One of the problems we are still facing is that unless the 
gap is reasonably wide there is this old adage of "if it is 
imported, it must be better," and they go back to that label. 
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Mr. Ruston: I happen to disagree with that old adage. It is 
Overplayed not only in wines but overplayed in the automobile 
industry, although I may be biased because I am in the automobile 
area. I have had a little experience with handling some of them 
and I find that I just do not agree. I see some of the costs of 
repairs some of people pay for these imported cars, and compared 
with Canadian made, it is unbelievable. 


AUS tesayethat i eamenot “a drinkéry Ofs imported ewine. Ido 
notithink. that much of at. I find that most “people, not the real 
beale connoisseurs, I know, but. for many people it is like Dictrnad 
them behind a wall, everything covered, and you put out the glass; 
they drink it, and then you tell them what it is. Half of them do 
not know what it is. It is like putting some bar rye into a bottle 
of very, very special and fancying it all up with a blue ribbon 
and so on, and the guy forgets what it was by the time he gets it 
half down. 


Me weConde: gos ammcentainiyeiwiath you on .that jpoint, Mr. 
Ruston. Some people do not seem to like it, unfortunately. 


Mr. Rowe: I had some comments along the lines of some recent 
comments here so it has partially been covered. I hear quite 
SECen Mas tiOUEdO t that Wee wiemis=toreign at 6 better,—and=so.on. 
But I do know over the years there have been a number of very fine 
hybrid grapes have been developed here by our wineries. But, as 
Me, Corbett mentioned, it does “take “a while to “get the» growers 
Converted: sover,,.,because you shave: to: go out of production for four 
Obeti vel Vedrc, (om something dike that. That is =qurte a loss. “Not 
many people are able or willing to go out of their income which 
they have developed into what would probably prove to be better. 


I agree with you that we have developed some very fine 
Canadian wines from the Canadian grapes. I am just wondering how 
that program was coming along. Are we getting people switched over 
toyithose “varieties of grapes which produce certainly what is 
considered to be a higher quality wine? Are you making progress 
cheney Aneyichere any incentives to the farmers to -switch over, or 
what? 


Mr. Corbett: Mr. Rowe, I think we are making progress. Our 
figures show that we are replanning and the plans for the 
replanning or the conversion of the vineyards over the next three 
years are approximately 700 acres per year. We have been 
converting for the past five years. 


You are correct. It is very difficult because you are going 
to a farmer who has a paying crop and saying, "We would like you 
COLvuiis OQuemyour Vineyard. and, replant it “with a hybrid, but you 
are not going to get a paycheque for four years." They can only do 
it on a very limited scale on a percentage of his acreage each 
year. 


You also compound the fact because there are a fair number 
of the growers who are saying: "I may not be growing five years 
from now because I am 60 now. Let the person who buys my farm." So 
we have a problem that way. But I would say there is a positive 
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replanning program under way. It has been under way for the last 
five years. It will not happen overnight. 


Mr. Rowe: In the meantime, are you able to duplicate what 
you are trying to achieve there by importing some concentrates to 
produce a very similar wine? 


Mr. Corbett: We are not allowed to import concentrate. We 
can import fresh grapes, or we can import wine. Importing of fresh 
grapes, aS you are aware, has its problems. Basically most of the 
people are importing finished blending wines and basically it is 
Comings from. Calif oriie. 


Mr. Rowe: It seems to me that one year a few years ago there 
waS a poor crop of grapes because of the weather and so on. Were 
you not given special permission that year to import concentrate? 


Mr. Combett: vee, in «l9722 

Mr. .ROWe> It was a special act, as J recall tree 
Mr. Corbett: A one-year act. Yes, 1972. 
MiceiROWGe Gia oO Zee CS, Jearecalluebhat. 


We wish you success in the switchover because, as I Say, it 
is the public attitude that many people think that because they 
are Canadian wines, they are not as good as some of the imported. 
I disagree because I have sampled quite a few--deliberately, I 
might say. 


Mr. Charlton: Just a couple of quick questions about your 
comments about assistance to the Ontario wine producers. You were 
Saying on the one hand--and maybe I am just misunderstanding so I 
would like to get it clear--that you were not really asking for a 
substantial expansion of the Ontario Winery Assistance Program, 
but just that you felt it had been eroded since its implementation. 


Mi niiepCOLiDece s iis Wer vLOOkae back paeMie s Charlton COv.awhat 
actually was in the wine assistance program, yes, we would like 
that to be policed and put back in its true form as it was 
presented. 


I think the one thing we have asked for in this brief--and 
we also, I might mention, asked for it in 1976--is that there be a 
moratorium placed on listing new wines that are lower than $5 per 
litre. I realize that you have wines on the Market, and as much as 
we would appreciate a minimum price being set for there, once 
something is in effect, I do not think we have too much hope of 
you. increasing, them, overnight. to. $5.. We would like :A moratorium 
put on by adding to these. 


1.<think.,ifjyou look. at .the..figures of sales through the 
Liquor, Control. Board .of .Ontario,,.the competition comes from the 
imported wines, which basically are Sc LLIN Sn one Vicinity Of Gd 
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ow litre: Theyeinake mupkethne tvast imajomiuty ‘of«-the -totalersales of 
imported wines in Ontario. 


We are not here to argue about all imported wines. We are 
here because we feel we have unfair competition because there are 
cases, although we are unable to prove it, that they are dumping 
them into Canada. We Know they are landing them in Toronto cheaper 
than we can produce them from the raw materials we are buying. 
They have» the freight, and so forth. They have got to:have some 
assistance with the price of their raw materials and components, 
et cetera, overseas to be able to do it. 


That is the only quarrel we have. We are not quarrelling 
with the fine French and German wines that are on the market here 
that are selling in the $6 to $10 range with our varietal wines. I 
think we have shown we cannot produce enough varietal wines. We 
sell all we can produce. We are talking about the vin ordinaire 
where the bulk of the business is. This is what we are referring 
to where we want some sort of assistance. 


Mr. Charlton: Under that program then essentially we are 
looking at some marketing protections and marketing assistance. 


Mr .eCopbetttimyYesmmGettingm@itwoutionte the shelt. 


Mr. Chariton: 1 would Tike tomgotonetocyour icomments tat ethe 
end of the brief in terms of--you refer here to the situation in 
BC .Geins rehationsstowithertfinrsty Gremmeiorghexampile j¢iapout, fyiedud 
restrictions, what would you like to see done there? 


oie sO0ta ym. 
Mr. Corbett: We are just bringing up the point. 


AS» yous know “in (Ontario, today, ithe. yield. restriction .is; 250 
gallons of wine per ton of grapes. Along with the grape marketing 
board we have voluntarily agreed in our negotiations to lower that 
toPilé> MaNhat we “wouldeiike tog@point Hout isi"¥wine#is! produced win 
every? province®tof® this’ country twith ‘thei ®exception of "PEI ‘and 
Newfoundland. As I pointed out, Ontario is the only province which’ 
has any restrictions about the percentage of wine you can produce 
Frommaetonsot Gorapes.u Theyado tnotihaved 1tgan) BC. SThey do notehave 
it in Alberta or Quebec, which are the three main ones. 


We)> arel= just pointing) |out,» wer vare»s working under that 
restriction. We are not asking for that yield to be lifted. We are 
puUsSt Spointing eoutwthet fact, gandeitwaswanweconomicwtthingy we Give 
within, that some of the other wineries or wine producing areas do 
notelive within; 


MeoméChariiton:: sWhatmihoamntcget ting Wats Bivouylabe mote even 
asking that kind of restriction be removed. To overcome whatever 
problem that causes for you, what kind of assistance are you 
looking for in this area? 


Mr. Corbett: If you get back to, the point where we say that 
Canadian wines must meet the restrictions the Ontario wines are 
produced under, we are talking basically of the import 
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percentage within that, that it be a maximim of 30 per cent. We 
have wines coming into this province which contain a much higher 
rate, anywhere up to 99. 


Mr. Charlton: From other Canadian producers? 


Mr. - ‘Corbett: ~Fromy'other. Canadian ‘provinces: .coming2<cin Wand 
being marked up as a Canadian wine, but basically they are almost 
100 per cent imported. 


Mr. Sterling: If I may just ask a supplementary, Brian, you 
are having no trouble living within that regulation now, that 
FEStricte1on? 


Mr... COEDeECt :7GYes.7 We -are i living, within? thaterestra ction: awe 
are just pointing out that it is more expensive to make a gallon 
Of wine ‘under that "féestriction) in® certain sareas “iniOntario [thani at 
would? be’ to-“make <reivim BCi‘or it (would. bed tor:make itucinerAlberta, 
because they do not have-- 


Mr. Sterling: We cannot control what happens out there. 


Mr. Corbett: We realize you cannot, and we have not asked 
for anything there. We were just pointing out what BC is doing to 
Support their industry. 


Mews Condé. Thespoints thatiis=beingm madden isicthat theres ied 
correlation between the economic yield that is taken from a ton of 
grapes, and the certain level we have voluntarily agreed to with 
the growers of Ontario who have concerns about how much wine is 
produced from a ton of grapes. 


We ane *referring [toPuthat Min aithe Lcontexc.soLu.tham marker 
changes, the excise tax increase that we talked about in the 
earlier parts of the brief, which suggest that as they have grown 
Significantly *sover the.past: “two or ethree Syears, ©Chat voluntary 
Yield*™ restriction “as “adding "“another ‘economic “tactor S\to Tiour 
buSiness. 


Mr. SeeCnling + ue just do not understand the yield 
resciuction, fr “your do’ not-want9utedifted.s You léannots prodaucesta 
quality product without having some kind of self-imposed 
restriction, I presume. 


Mr. Corbett: Yes. When we talk about yield restrictions, we 
talk about average yield restrictions. There are some wines you 
make far below the 250, but there are other wines you can make 


above the 250 and still have a very acceptable product on the 
market. 


Mr. Charlton: Just to get back to it for a moment then. 
Basically what you are saying is that you do not need to get rid 
of the yield restrictions. What you need is more protection in the 
Ontario market in terms of perhaps restrictions by the government 
on wines from other Canadian companies that are imported into 
Ontario, and meeting the same standards that you are meeting. 


MrveCor bett: YEhatlietcorrect, 
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Mr. Vice-Chairman: Anything further? 


Mr. Mancini: I still have some concerns which I do not think 
were thoroughly alleviated when we were discussing the fact of 
having wine sold in the grocery stores. I was not too sure of your 
policy on this because you said at one time they might be sold in 
the chain grocery stores. Another time it was mentioned that it 
might be Sold in your corner grocery store. I “was wondering if you 
would have a preference as to where the wine should be sold. 


Mrs Corbett: The**wine™ industry naturally is*“in”? favourv tor 
Wider distribution. With the method of shopping by the Ontario 
consumer in Ontario basically being in the supermarket, we would 
like to see if wine is introduced in grocery stores that there be 
beovecetricuions: One distriputron= py “type of store 


I know there are different groups’ campaigning for it tobe 
strictly independent stores or other groups wanting it open. We 
are trying to remain neutral. Our position is we would like to see 
PeEveIn “Grocery stores; “we would™ like to'*'see no” restrictions “on 
distribution; but we are not campaigning one way or another. 


Mr. Mancini: If it is open that means every corner variety 
store, I guess, would have an opportunity. 


Mr. Corbett: I think they are broken down into convenience 
stores, independent grocery stores and supermarkets. I think that 
is what the breakdown would be. I think it is a very political 
Situation that you will have to measure and make your decision on 
how far you wish it opened up or distributed through what is 
strictly independents, or independents and supermarkets, or all 
stores. 


We do run into a problem with hours of operation when you 
get into convenience stores, I understand. 


Mr. Mancini: For example, in the town that I live in we have 
approximately 6,000 people and we have the one local liquor 
control board store. How many outlets would you like to see in a 
town of that size? 


Meee COrbett: “ZE**vou sare looking at (it from our “point of 
Vlew, we would “not Pike’’to place "ay dumrtton’ 1t.* We would slike to 
see it sold in the free-enterprise system. 


Wevwould=not like *orrsayyourthave gotvto Pimit=that@to rtwo 
BcOres “Within =a town “of '"6,000+4 Tt * would’ be’ unfair “to the »grocers 
m- YOuUSPUt-1le in -gtrOcery=™ Stores. HOW dao you Jumit it =to“two 1 vou 
have six grocery stores doing business in that town? 


Mr. Mancini: It seems to me from some of the statements that 
have been made earlier we are going to have to be unfair to some 
people anyway, because if we are going to limit it to three 
categories of stores, we are going to be unfair to a great number 
of people, so I do not know if we can be unfair in one way and say 
Pheatewe- can bbe fair. “in “another. 1” do**not know that” that*™ wii2 
compensate. 
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Mr. Conde: -it li ‘could add. another (observation, tt think tue 
truth, of the matter at this point 1s .that—there—are—no-. clear 
answers in terms of what is a desirable approach. I think it is an 
area that, if and when it happens, it may have to happen very 
progressively phased in to get reactions on the part of the people 
Of “Gn taro 


Mr. Mancini: Let me ask you, if the wines were sold in these 
independent stores or grocery stores, et cetera, what we have 
talked about earlier, how much of an increase in sales would you 
expect to occur? What does that mean to you? 


Me. Corbett: That. is a.very difficult question to answer. We 
Know there will be an increase in sales. 


The only place we had to measure was what had happened in 
Quebec where, basically they had. almost..a doubling of the.sales in 
the first year when it was introduced. But we also had tremendous 
labour problems in the Quebec liquor distribution branch during 
that period of time, where the warehouses were on strike, where a 
majority were working to rule, stores were closed for eight 
months. 


I would not know how to measure, really. We think it will 
increase. Some say it will double. Somebody else will Saye Lia wie! 
go up 25 per cent. I think there would be a substantial increase, 
but to try to put a figure on just what the increase would be is 
very difficult. I think 50 per cent in a two-year period would be 
my Own personal estimate. 


Mr. Conde: It is a question of the range of distribution; 
the two are obviously intertwined. There may be an ultimate 
dichotomy or paradox in that the people who really would like to 
see it are the people who shop at supermarkets in metropolitan 
areaS who would not frequent the independent stores if that is 
where it was available. The independent grocer in the rural area 
may not have a real large clientele for it because those people 
may well be content with what they have today. 


EC is@really difficult to answer_.in policy terms before it 
happens. 


Mr. Mancini: Have you given much thought as to how you would 
Market these wines in these stores and how you would set up a 
delivery system? 


tT am not sure of this but I take it now that, since the 
liquor control board has so many outlets, they have a major 
warehouse and each store puts in its requisition for so many 
bottles Of this or the other. and then at as shipped to that 
particular store. Everything is handled in a very orderly manner 
and seems to be handled quite well. 


It seems that our society wants liquor handled in that 
Haennen. ~lLt. seems, thats 1f we were. to open the market up, Ontario 
citizens would still want a fairly strict way of handling the 
distribution, et cetera, to make sure that if we say 20 cases of 
wine are going to this store, that is exactly where it is going, 
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that is what would be sold, et cetera. Have you given any thought 
to the marketing, because Ontario is a big province; there are a 
lot of miles to cover? 


11:40 a.m. 
Mr. Corbett: Most certainly there are, Mr. Mancini. 


Yes, we have given a lot of thought in our recommendation 
Emhativehevarstributirons bemeontro lliedieby jthefidquorn Control - Board tof 
Ontario. 


Mr. Mancini: Excuse me for interrupting because I want to 
understand this. What you are saying you would like then is, say 
if there are two or three other stores in a town the size of mine 
who were going to be used as an outlet, they would work just like 
a liquor control board store. They would have to send in their 
Feculsitd oneitonstne Scentralivgdepetaandmthenrfa dagquorecontrol board 
truck would drive up and would deliver their order and then they 
would move on to the next one. 


I do not know how many liquor control board stores we have 
but, just ausimg + rounddicfigures,ylinstead:.ofamhaving WZ00s.0r. «300,¢we 
would end up with 2,000 or 3,000. Is that what you are saying? 


Mr. CGombetts: Novel’ wasvyhgoing gtog expand -on *ithat..iwer would 
lak ementwecontrolledkebyavthnemil pouoremControd «Boards ofesOntayao rand 
there are several methods in which it could be handled if they do 
Sontrolcuts 


We, woulda kesutomseii Sb-throughnatheisLrquor, (~Control -Boarndsof 
Ontario. They could then distribute it with their own vehicles, as 
you have just mentioned. I think that may create a lot of problems 
because they would go from 500 or 600 stores up to maybe several 
thousand overnight. 


I would think the way it would be done is that wholesalers 
who are carrying another complete line of food products would be 
licensed and would deliver wine along with the food products. This 
is the method that works in Quebec; you sell to the Quebec liquor 
board who in turn sells it to a wholesale distributor who in turn 
distributes to the retailer. 


That sounds complicated, but a lot of that is paperwork, 
whereas the direct shipment may be from the winery, the liquor 
board would order and say, "Deliver X number of cases of your 
prodicte colsuchorandaral yuch .agdistnibitore! ier basctombe.ducensed 
in order to be controlled. 


Mr. Mancini: Have they had any problems in Quebec with 
keeping track of the wine? 


Mr. SCorbett: Cheawould? saysrunder theiscircumstancess bt) has 
worked out very successfully. They have not had the great problems 
because they went into a method of expanding it right across the 
province 100 per cent immediately. 


At the same time it was complicated by their own labour 
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problems, so there were problems in distribution, but the main 
problem was in keeping the pipeline filled and keeping the stores 
stocked originally ‘under ~the>*circumstances eBut ob ithink +their 
system is working out quite well and I am sure our members of the 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario have discussed this with them and 
they are probably much more aware of how the system works than we 
are. From .whatoiwe .sée,sfromrthe \outside,> atomic sworking.«well in 
Quebec. 


Mr. Sterling: Could I ask a supplementary? Are they selling 
in Quebec, Canadian and foreign wines in grocery stores? 


Mr. =COrbett: @What’* ‘they are -“seldting. © in “Ouebec’ i Ws" * wine 
produced in Quebec only by the wineries or bottled by the Quebec 
liquor board and the Quebec liquor board would more likely be 
selling imported wines which they have bottled. 


Moa 'SterMing:. ' TAriess youre suggest ingy dthese/samePr> kina he ofsea 
regulation ther eiinewOntario torcoverEthat Kind ot- ching? 


Mr. "Corbett: "Wer are’ suggesting "that "Lt* be-fstrictiy: Ontarivse 
wines. We are not suggesting that the liquor control board get 
intovthe bottling business. 


Mr. Mancini: How many wineries are there in Ontario? 
Mr. Corbett: How many licences have you granted recently? 


Basically, we have, with the cottage wineries, 11 to 13. The 
reason we are a little bit dubious about it is because winery 
licences--we call them cottage wineries because they are small--I 
understand they are licensed to produce wine and there is no 
differential between a full-line winery such as a large one and 
the small cottage ones, but there have been quite a few opened up 
recently, although some are not on the market selling to date. 


There are approximately 13 or 14. 


Mr. Mancini: Of these 13 wineries, how many sell wine to the 
liquor control board to be sold to the public? 


Mr. Corbett: They all would sell wine to the liquor control 
board, but some of the smaller ones, because of the limited amount 
of wine they have, would strictly be through a specialty store, or 
a rare wine and spirits store. 


Mrs.) Mancine: Of thesevelily*to 613. winer le Sathow many would be 
giants? You mentioned that some are part of the cottage industry. 
Well what's the other side. How many are there? 


Mr. Corbett: Basically, you have the four large wineries in 
Ontario and you have three mid-size, and then about three or four 
of the cottage wineries. 


Mr. = Mancinis® Wawanterto Sspeak specifically -about © the: -four 
large ones and the three mid-size. I want to know a little bit 
more about their financial operations. 


Bl 


oS, thereemuch@roreign ownership, tificdny;,onin wany sof) these 
wineries, the four large ones and the three mid-size ones? 


Mrv COEFDett > OuUsGn your “four sarge» ones, *two rare .pllblicly 
owned, that is, Andres and Bright's. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay, they're publicly owned, but who controls 
the shares of that company? 


Mra IeCONGes Aeliicre Jasianowsforelign Iownershipsant rt sayCanadian 
Capital infalis off thoseimajorsiwineries,,.\Andres;so Bright's; Jordan; 
Ste. Michelle and Chateau-Gai Wines. 

Mr. Mancini: So there's no foreign capital in any of those? 

Mr. Corbett: None whatsoever. 

Mr. Mancini: What about the three mid-size ones? 

Mr. Corbett: I really couldnt say. .tsdomitjethinki] theresiis 
any foreign capital involved, but I--you know, when you get into 
SPOrporat rons: fyoultve tgoterto go ways:back supmladders,siso slucéuldn't 
make a statement. I do not think there is any foreign capital 
involved. 

Mr Mancinis “That's “whys th Mm -also ~concerned about. “the 
statement that in the four large ones there is no foreign capital, 
because with different types of financing that's available today 
in the corporate field--but you're absolutely sure about that? 


Mr. Conde: In terms of ownership, in terms of the base 
financing, they are owned by Canadian corporations. 


Mr. Mancini: So it's a 100 per cent Canadian owned, Canadian 
financed and also Canadian controlled. 


Mr. Sterling: I can be an American and own a share in any of 
these Canadian companies, so that may or may not be true. You 
Mentioned that one waS owned by Canadian breweries, is that 
correct? Which one is that? 


Mr. Corbett: Jordan and Ste. Michelle “Cellers is owned 9125 
per cent by Carling O'Keefe. 


Mr..eSterlingsgAndswho is#Canling O_kKeete -control led by? 
Mr. Corbett: Fifty-one per cent by Rothman's of Pall Mall. 
Mr. Sterling: And Rothman's is an American company? 

Mr. Corbett: No. 

Mr. Sterling: Canadian? Montreal? 


Mrau Cor bettrinthe iheadsofiicesi taresinsetononto. si tmoasureitheiz 
statements are available; it's a public company so-- 
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Mra ‘SterTingseiNo.2il° Gustimean” that yyouticant isay “for Sure 
there isn't American ownership. 


Mr. Corbett: As I say, when you become a public company-=- 
you ‘are\correct. Basically, they “are: ‘owned? andnun, here, edu Ssyou 
are correct. If they are on the open market there could be 
somebody who had shares who is American or from anywhere. 


Mr. Mancini: The way the corporate system works now, you 
don't have to have control of a particular company's shares to be 
able to run it, because you might have control of another company 
that has interest in it through two or three other companies. If 
anybody has read the book on the Bronfmans, you can see that you 
don't need to have 51 per cent to be able to run a company. That's 
why I'm very concerned about that and asked the question. 


You stated in the brief on several occasions that the 
profitability of the wineries is not as good as it used to be and 
foresee continued problems unless we address some of the solutions 
that you have suggested. 


Could we, @havelimore wdetaily on<cthemprofitabilitymof othe 
wineries? Do you have any prota statements for these 
corporations, in particular the four large ones and three mid-size 
ones, that group of seven, that you could inform the committee of? 


Mr. sCorbebtcmWet dormnot ahavemthem twitth ais)orno. eAs'eiisayiithe 
public ones are available. We can send them to you and the other 
two large ones would be part of the financial reports of the 
corporations that own them and they would be included within that 
report. So that they could be made available in that form, yes. 


Mr. Mancini: I think when you come before the committee and 
Sayuithat Chetprofitability «is mot ods’ good sastit once was) aa think 
we need the figures to show that. 


1s S08 acm. 


Mr. Corbett: Fine. They are public ‘knowledge; sso there's no 
problem in obtaining them. That's why we included the four where 
it waS available. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to have™ that “information ‘tabled 
with the committee, the actual profits made by the group of seven 
that we were discussing, maybe for the last several years. Nothing 
too much in detail, just profit and loss statement. 


Mr. Corbett: A statement’ of profit and loss, yes. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Any further questions? Gentlemen, we 
thank you for appearing before us this morning, and if we require 
further information I'm sure you wouldn't mind speaking to our 
clerk or our research assistant. And if you feel you have other 
information that may be vital to the committee in going over some 
of this material, please feel free to send it through see uss 


Mr. Corbett: Very good, Mr. Davidson. 
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Ol -Delial aa Cres Lue Wine ecCOuUnCIle Ot Ontario, -l (would ike sto 
thank you for taking the time to hear us express our views on the 
industry as it is today, and we appreciate the opportunity. Thank 
you. ‘ 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: I see that our chairman has returned. 


Mr. Chairman: What is the pleasure of the committee. Do they 
Mishetco ac j;Ourm Now Until two o'clock? 


Okay, committee stands adjourned until two o'clock this 
afternoon. 


The committee recessed at 11:50 a.m. 
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The committee resumed at 2:13 p.m. in committee room No. 2. 


REVIEW OF LIQUOR CONTROL BOARD OF ONTARIO 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will resume. This is Mr. Bernard 
Halstead from the Association of Canadian Distillers. As is our 
custom in this set of hearings, we are going to ask the clerk to 
Swear you in. 


B. Halstead, sworn, 


Mr. Halstead: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, and 
also, I. am’ pleased to recognize “the Minister of “Consumer and 
Commercial Relations (Mr. Drea), and the chairman and officials of 
the Liquor Control Board of Ontario, and my colleagues in the wine 
industry as well. It was only yesterday that I personally was made 
aware of this hearing and we appreciate the invitation to appear. 
Pewas' asked'to “attend, as anr Association of “Canadian "Distilters' 
staff member by the chairman of our association. 


I just made some preamble notes so that I wouldn't stray too 
far. We're not prepared at this time to offer any rebuttal tothe 
Wine Council of Ontario brief, nor would we be inclined to do so. 
However, I would be prepared to offer my own personal views and, 
Prmmecvectl hea Ore egit it  1sertne wich Or. the committee, I wilt 
recommend to the Association of Canadian Distillers that they 
prepare a more formal presentation for this committee. 


ine--distillers “are basically “in= favour! of” and “Sstpport “the 
liquor control system which has worked so well through the years 
in Ontario and throughout Canada. 


Just an aSide: It is little known that in the United States 
the 18 states that operate under the state-controlled system took 
their model from the Canadian system when their prohibition period 
Sndedsain tys4. lt 1S, Of interest. Lidte Ole thie Vor CONCrOlted states 
who chose the system none has changed or reverted to the old 
open-licence state system. In fact, they did copy the Canadian 
system. There waS a report written at that time. I could refer to 
ste ly 


The Association of Canadian Distillers was formed in 1947, 
and since that time has served as the voice of the distilling 
industry in Canada. Canadian-produced distilled spirits are about 
Sixth in the export of manufactured goods, amounting to exports of 
some $300 million annually, of which Ontario provides the largest 
Dar L. 


ORF Anterest, “too, 1s) thes*fact: that “total grain purchased 
across Canada by distillers in 1977 was valued at nearly $48 
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Million, according %to. StatsCan. ~ Whereas, in comparison, as 
reported by StatsCan, total purchase of grapes by wineries in 1977 
was valued at $12.28 million, although this has now likely risen 
by pa Eunthers$5emillion,. as we heard this: morning. 


As can readily be seen, the value of distillers' grain 
purchases in 1977 was some four times greater than that of grape 
purchases in Canada, with a correspondingly greater impact on this 
SectGrw or the ragricultural .economy; ,and lI *migne Say,. Dpabtlcular ly 
in Essex county. 


You should know also that the Canadian distillers, through 
their affiliated import companies, collectively represent as much 
as 70 per cent of the sale of imported wines and imported spirits. 


As’ you Know, we deal with ‘all provincial liquor iboardsman 
Canada and the territories. We have found our dealings with the 
Liquor Cont Lo Board of Ontario, in particular, to be 
businesslike, communications are open, and their efficiencies are 
first class. Of course, there are efficiencies of scale that only 
such pa large worganization -could “accomolicin, 11 Can say, ewienmtne 
present chairman in the room, and having Known at least Several 
past chairman through 25 years, that the relations between the 
distillers and the LCBO have been businesslike and, I think, 
erficient. 


Distilled spirits products account for, perhaps, 75 per 
cent--in fact, more in some years--of the revenues from beverage 
aleonol procucts in Ontario. 


There was a statement made by the distillers earlier this 
Veal weOurne treacury board. IT would like ito reacutt re YOuUndOn 4c 
mind. 


It said: “To the extent that domestic distilled spirits are 
the main source of liquor board revenues, it follows that the 
attainment of provincial revenue goals related to the sale of 
beverage alcohol products is highly dependent upon Maintaining 
domestic. distilled spirit sales at levels which will produce 
expected revenues. 


"We are aware that within the current fiscal budget the LCBO 
revenue target has risen to $423 million, which represents a very 
Sizeable increase from previous years. It is therefore apparent 
that revenue goals will not be achieved if there is further 
erosion of spirit sales due to inequitable Marketing practices or 


if additional increases in spirit markups are introduced which 
would further depress spirit sales." 


2:20 p.m. 


The next point is perhaps a touchy one. But having in mind 
these rather enormous revenues--$423 million, and that is without 
the retail sales tax on those sales and it is without the $95-plus 
million from beer licence fees; or somewhere closer to $600 
million--to support this revenue Dase,. the purchaser of spirits, 
in support of the whole distribution system, could be said to 
subsidize the purchasers of beer and wine to the extent that the 
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revenues are such a great proportion of the LCBO revenues. 


AS you know, on an average bottle of Canadian whisky the 
distiller receives something like 20 per cent of the retail price, 
the federal government 25 per cent--that would include the federal 
sales tax--and the province some 55 per cent, and that would 
include the retail sales tax. So only $1.05 of retail sales goes 
to the distillers. 


That has been repeated, but some of those things the public 
doesn't like to hear; it just passes it off and nobody seems to 
pay much attention to it. Except that I do know this; the revenues 
from beverage alcohol sales in Ontario are greater than the 
revenue from beverage alcohol sales in any of the American states. 
That is quite a statement, because some of them have populations 
much larger than Ontario. 


Themdtso1 led" spirits » industry lives “"with@thisisystema We 
don't disagree with this system. We are not suggesting reductions 
in taxes at this time, only an appreciation of the awareness that 
in the pricing of our products we live and die with tax on tax on 
tax; because, to the federal gallonage tax is added the 12 per 
een ~- rederal”“sales~ tax’? on™= thet -tax, Wto-~“which? is 4 4added?’ the 
Percentage: markup: in’ Ontario;® tow which’ 1s “added the retary sales 
tax in Ontario. And that is how goods are priced in our industry. 


Mr. Sterling: Could you go through how that would operate on 
a product which you produce for $1? 


Mrs.) Halstead: ""Here “is "a “breakdown ' of $9735 bottle” of 
Canadian whisky. 


The idvst miverttreceivess"$1090% CMa elamp2ttthe: feds iy $1885 
federal duty, plus 45 cents sales tax; you would have $2.30. There 
isa ttreight factorPof five ‘cents. The provincial imarkuplis $4225 
and “the "provincial™ sales” tax--is85i%cents? So*my originale figures 
arent Lose: G920*“per ¥eent sror =themproductimee =the Nd ists liver peg =a per 
Cente co-etherfederalegovernment and’ 55" per “cenit. co athe! iprovineiral 
government, of course, out of which they must operate the best 
beter diguorestoresisystembuntCanadaervdon’ ty thinkUthere Pisa any 
question of that. 


Mr. Sterling: How would that compare to the wine situation? 
Are the percentages much the same? 


Mowotnaistead: Wher 'fornulbagsersi*thewscame.s Ltrs }ebudliti@arp: 
producers' price, federal tax, sales tax at this point--which we 
have always paid, but Swhaeh is eUoniy Simewee tin the Sewine 
business--which we think is wrong because it is not a 12 per cent 
Cederal+sales*tax;“it*®is 25“perscent 7 *because Ait s tax onthe’ itax¢ 


We have a brief at the present time in front of the Minister 
Ore rinancel “(Mr Macracnen)” © to) Parquer*again™ that '@point.*" fhe 
Commodity” Tax” “Review ‘"Board**did@=*looKke ar tha tere they agreed >an 
principle, but the dollars are there. 


Then, of course, the provincial markup is added and the 
Sales tax is added. So the structure is the same. 
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Now, there is a very big difference, of course, between the 
taxation base on distilled spirits and the taxation base on other 
products, Butian.principléesicy isi sthevsame. 


Myr. Sterling: Where does the difference come, in the 
provincial tax or in the federal tax? 


Mr. Halstead: Both. 


Mr. Sterling: Both. 


Mr. Halstead: The federal tax is much lower. We were 
discussing markups this morning, but the system is there and it is 
not a unique system to Ontario. It applies generally across the 
country, although some provinces are taking a second look at that 
position. 


My next point was just an awareness of the fact that because 
of these revenues, and because our only window to the world is the 
Shelf space inside a liquor store, and because of the enormous 
needs of. revenue; only to pont... out; as. you, must, know,. sthat tit 
would take the revenue from four bottles of wine to equal the 
revenue .from one bottle of spirits. That is just .mathematical:< 
TnateiSeaastatementwof. fact. 


It varies, .of course, with the price of wine. Maybe it is 
not four, maybe it is three and a half, or maybe it is four and a 
half. It depends on which one you would take. 


I have only two or three other points to make. One is the 
question of wine in grocery stores has a warning. I know there has 
been say tou cfi@eenouchitisput intowthisiisituation’ ai yrevertmetcwrcne 
Face, that duwstiliers,;jias ajegroup,ey favour y-the «Jiquomp control 
system, although the distillers who are represented in the 
Association of Canadian Distillers who are in the fortunate 
position of being the reverse, in that we have two of the largest 
distillers in the world who are Canadian companies and who do 
business in every country of the world under every conceivable 
system. 


If there was ever a change in system, then the distillers 
would be very pleased to provide information from every corner of 
the world as to how it works. Because we are fortunately in a 
position of having to compete with these countries. In fact, we're 
Bughtingyefonm ournlilives: One, lagainstetariff’ barriersi fintuother 
countries; two, even to get Canadian whisky recognized as a type 
in some 28 countries in the world where we are hoping to make that 
creditable recognition), that. _sCanadianus whisky lSvasa« preduct 
manufactured in Canada, under the laws of Canada, just as Scotch 
whisky has credibility, or as cognac has that credibility. It is: a 
problem of the industry. 


SO pie tayerthat. thereavis ~ay warning, sbecauses,.of athe senormous 
revenues that are required by the government. Anyone with a pencil 
can figure out what percentage that is of the provincial budget. 
It has not been going up because the budgets have been increasing. 


We» have ewatcheds «<the) wine.gni.grocery store xisttuation cin 
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Quebec with some alarm. The Quebec liquor board is now faced with 
a problem; how to rebuild the traffic in their liquor stores. Mind 
you, their revenues are less than half of the revenues of Ontario, 
and there are historic reasons for that. 


It is probably too early in the piece and it was confused by 
disruptions by labour and so on in Quebec, but it has been said 
enate storeritrartic thas idroppedsyas Amuchr as ~20 per icents-youtcan 
imagine) if jthe, store traffic: dropped rimrOntario,- and looking at’ a 
rather large budget, millions of dollars could be diverted, not so 
much in purchase for purchase, because this is a convenience 
product, but for many reasons hard to assess the effect--8,000 
grocery licensees in Quebec distributed through wholesalers and 
retailers who must earn something for doing the job. 


The problems of control were mentioned this morning, after 
hours sales or long sales can be corrected by making them comply 
to store hours. They have problems of charge and delivery, lack of 
controwly Sunday eSates' sand So Yon... tht vis “aeli tiie early to “knoweel 
think--without even attempting to expand on this subject, merely 
to say, warning--it might affect the LCBO seriously. 


2530 *peme 


I had a point on provincial preferences. There has been a 
TOtwsarauacout tet. 


The Association of Canadian Distillers, that? ys. the 
president of every distilling company in Canada, signed an 
undertaking that we were, in fact, opposed to any balkanization of 
our business in Canada by the imposition of DrYOVinelal 
preferences. We have only one remaining in Ontario, and that has 
to do with the favour of a markup on Ontario-produced brandy, and 
we know the reason for that was to dispose of a problem created by 
Surplus crops and the distillation of certain amounts of brandy. 


We hope that, by “and Jarge,.. along way down the’ road all 
provincial preferences will be terminated in Canada. We have had 
the support of every province, including Ontario. We do not like 
to see any particular preferences, otherwise even such a thing as 
the free movement of people and jobs and all the other things may 
come up. 


Coming close to home, we had a case the other day where one 
province wrote to all their licensees and said, "You will favour 
Our Productss first. tw Ydowunorhknowtwhietherethaw tisrgood,. but it as 
a current issue, and I would just let you know that the distillers 
have taken the position that they are not in favour of any form of 
provincial preferences because we do business in every province in 
Canada. 


I should say before I might be asked, the distillers have 
been slow to perhaps react to social awareness problems. We have a 
department now that iS very actively engaged in this area. 


The distillers of Canada recognize that the proper use of 
their product depends upon the good health and knowledgeable 
BBPreeLeaLrTon OL the = consuming’ * public: The distillers have 
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committed themselves to the greater knowledge and awareness of the 
public through all means available to them in the conduct of their 
business. They are, at this point; hi niaddicanG a social 
responsibility code, also «ass national-.edvertising _~code..of «the 
things our industry will stand for. We have supported the research 
Foundations Beacrosss Canaday sathat sp are -.instrumental. im sbringing 
together a curriculum study in Ontario on education, feeling that 
prevention is better than cure, which has not been proven. 


This is an area though, Mr. Chairman--I do not believe there 
is one person alive in the world who can answer all the facets of 
all the questions about the beverage alcohol business, which has 
been with us since the beginning of man. That is why the liquor 
control system in the middle of the range is an acceptable one. 


I might also voice a concern of the distillers in Canada, a 
very serious concern because of their deep involvement in the 
economy, who are concerned not so much with the drop in per-capita 
consumption, because as a group the distillers are not trying to 
raise the per-capita consumption of their products, but there is a 
zero growth position in the distilled spirits industry. 


In case anyone has any feelings that the distillers have any 
Critical feeling towards the wine industry, that is certainly not 
so. Wine has grown dramatically. We hope it will continue to grow. 
There is lots of expansion left. The average per capita--I am not 
a wine man. Let us say the average consumption in litres is around 
25 litres a year in the world, and if it is somewhere near eight 
bn JOntarmio,; sthere is. all. sorts» of room, forn..expansion.awithout 
upsetting the distilled spirits business. 


We feel, however, that we need the exposure that we obtain 
through the liquor board, we need the listings to keep alive, we 
need the space in the stores, and we need an orderly marketing 
process. 


Gentlemen, as I said, if you wish me to have the presidents 
of the distilling companies coalesce on a presentation to you, I 
will see that they do so. I have been in the industry nearly all 
of emy life q-and .i£.I .can.help answer. anybodyis.gquestions, I.would 
be glad to <doiso. 


Mr.) Chairman: Thank» you, (Mra ;Halstead@» You'edid-sraise: <a 
couple of points which perhaps we should pursue. 


In your brief to the cabinet, you mentioned these two 
phrases which I think we should pursue a bit. One was you pointed 
out that there were some inequitable practices. 


Mr. Halstead: That probably is the wrong word. 
Mr iChairman: Would you clarify thats forvus? 


Mr. Halstead: I take back those words--inequitable 
practices. I think that was poorly chosen. I might only explain 
thatwanyocligqguory store, that, hasa.27000,4istingsuorsads,800whistings, 
and if the revenue from a store depends very largely on distilled 
Spirits sales, we are only saying that if the shelf space allotted 
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to distilled spirits were to be eroded, it would be difficult to 
maintain that position. 


Mr.s.Chairman: Is ‘that the kind of thing, for example--I am 
MOC SULG=—1 Guess 1t is a policy of "the liquor—board—now—that in 
the liquor stores there are displays of six-packs of beer near the 
Front of the counter. You used to see that in a lot of rural areas 
where the liquor stores were where all spirits were bought. But it 
is a bit of a new phenomenon in urban centres to see at the 
checkout counter there is not only all of the listings and all of 
that stuff, but you would see the same thing at Shoppers' Drug 
Mart, little bins of the special of the day. 


In a Similar vein at a liquor store now you will see there 
is a little reminder of a pile of six-packs there in case you want 
to pick up one of those to take home. Is that the kind of practice 
that you were referring to? 


Mr. Halstead: I am not complaining about anybody else. I am 
merely saying that the distilled spirits should maintain its 
POSTLLON:. 


Mr. Chairman: You mentioned as well the markup policies. 
Would you elaborate on that just a bit? 


You G10 200 at SOMe. Jengtn cto etne Matter OL the scolits ein 
there between the federal government, the provincial government 
and the distiller. But would you elaborate somewhat on the 
policies of marking up the prices? As you know, there has been 
some slight change in the way the liquor board goes around that. 
They are doing it so regularly these days there are not even 
official pronouncements about it. 


Mr. Halstead: I was merely answering Mr. Sterling's question 
as to how the markup policy works. As I Say, we live with that 
POLICY. nul (by Tinterencessl wouldissay senate) Ut) rsythevtend “resul tiot 
they taxes ony tax on vtax isituation, awhiche de doy notywsuppose anyone 
really likes, that is all I can say. 


Mr. Chairman: By using the words,"We live with policy," I 
take ittyoutiaresnot: allicthatahappymwithsthe policy: 


Mr. Halstead: Er. you paid $9.55=LOr a bottle, would you like 
iste 


Mr. Chairman: It depends on what is in the bottle. 


One of the things which we came across in the research on 
this, Matter;e and syou Nityuponst asmwell). 1s the amount iof Smoney 
Witte 1s como rintoe thes provinciale "coffers ‘irom the ssalevror 
alcoholic beverages in all of its forms. You said something in 
your presentation which we had not come across. I want to see if I 
have got it correctly. You said that Ontario gets more money in 
its coffers from the sale of alcoholic beverages than any other 
VUE Sder von sin =NODCh samecica.ielss thate right: 


Mr. Halstead: I said,”-’"In “any other “state” inthe” United 
States." 
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Mr. Chairman: Is there a province in Canada which has more 
money going into the provincial coffers from the sale of alcoholic 
beverages than Ontario? 


Mr. Halstead: No, because it is the most populous province 
and it would obviously be the largest. 


Mree..Chacrman:. .SoOu_inpiertect)) that 21s stnhucwechtenis 9a true 
Statement to say that Ontario makes more money from booze than 
anybody else in North America. Is that right? 


Mr. Halstead: My source is the Distilled Spirits Association 
of the United States annual fact book, which sets out the revenues 
for various states. The reason why that statement can be made is 
that. the larger states, Calitornia, iNew York;, 1111n0ls, ~Operace 
under what we Gall “the “open state” system: "~They "do “not. dos the 
retailing, so they do not need the markup for retailing. 


That is probably one of the reasons why they are below the 
total revenue dollars in Ontario. Most of it is licence fees in 
that case. 


2:40 302m. 


Mr. Chairman: So there is nobody anywhere else in North 
America that is coming even close to the $600 million Ontario is 
takings, asethat. right? Isythere anybody “ingthat jbalbapark yz 


Mr. Halstead: I think this would need a very careful-- 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps one of the things you could do is 
provide’ Mra Eichmanis, our research. officer ~ewith (the. ‘sources of 
the data, and if you have a copy of the data that might be of some 
assistance to us. 


You mentioned at the end of your presentation the matter 
that you seem to have arrived at kind of a zero growth situation. 
Without going into whether that is a good thing or a bad thing, is 
it your opinion that at some point in time the markup policies of 
the LCBO will mean a decline in sales, is that really your concern 
about the markup? 


While you are thinking of an answer maybe I will do a little 
filler here. It would appear to me, following the sales of 
alcoholic beverages and the markups which we have gone through in 
the last couple of years, for example, which have been regular, 
frequent and seemingly rather on the large side, that it does not 
seem to make much of a dent in the consumption. No matter what you 
charge for a bottle of hooch, people will somehow find that cash 
and spend it, and there does not seem to be much of a decline in 
ae 


In a number of other countries, for example in Scandinavian 
countries, governments have really attempted to almost take a 
punitive stance in terms of pricing alcoholic beverages and the 
theory was, "If we charge them enough, they will stop drinking." 
That did not seem to hold true. Sometimes there would be a little 
dip in consumption but in the end it always seemed to come back up 
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so it seemed almost like a bottomless pit. You could nail them 
with whatever you could get and they would still consume alcoholic 
beverages and there was not much of a difference in sales no 
Matter what the price was. 


My. Halstead:’" Mr. "Chairman, I am’ “nots‘an eConomist*“ana “I 
think it would need an economist to answer that question, for this 
BeasOle We Saree alDU living “im ai@worlasiofi infliat pon en number wor 
years ago a $5 bottle might have been expensive, a $10 bottle was 
pretty expensive. We have seen products go now in the $20 range. 


We feel that there is a consumer and buyer resistance point 
and) scnhatyepoant, -Nas Sito “be” spickéeéds= ins reLlatrone-tom the. Mintlat ron 
graph. If it were to run ahead, there would be buyer resistance, 
of course. I think that would be the concern. 


Mre. jCnairman: Is .1t> Of concern to your Industry=-that ~tene 
sale of alcoholic beverages is, I believe, the fifth largest 
source of revenue for the province of Ontario now? In other words, 
you have gone at some length now-- 


Mr Se thalstead:S=ledidenot say that. 


Me. echarrman: INO, .OUbeLescarche sertiink,§ Indalicateamehat wt 
Was@r ict iedne960,""So "TC woula probably be tp a “birt now. 


Mr. Sterling: “No, “I ‘think “1° would "be down. 
Mr. Halstead: It will be way down. 


Mre Chaliman- mils Ft sVYOUL) CONCEL ee tiiat Ven itseawoolemt orm oF 
tandti1ones1s  jUSt™arlwrong, Way "tO wgOsanoUtert, “chat #vourana= your 
GistitbiersS* association would? be™-bettermoffiiftkinds“ofla fair buck 
Was? Changed for. your “product; ine your@derinieionmolt# what! as "tarry 
and we moved to a taxation basis as a form of revenue rather than 
this kind of hidden taxation basis which is involved? I am sure 
that most people when they go to buy a bottle of rye are not aware 
that “808 permcent of “it “in’ there goes Snot *to ‘the vdistibLlery but’ to 
government in some form or other. 


Mr. Halstead: They have been told many times, but nobody 
wants to listen. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you and your association then prefer to 
see some more direct means of explaining to people that it is 
taxes Sthat torat work’ -at-- the “locdil=eliguor= store=mand=noOtegust* the 
sale of alcohol? 


Mr. Hadstead: LPtthink ound position,e Mr. BChairman, “and.2d 
assume I speak for the distillers, is that we would be in favour 
Onuwhaw you mightscall full +and *frank™=cdtsciosure ¢ 


Mr. Chairman: You mentioned near the end of your 
presentation that you had discovered something called--I think 
your words are--social awareness. Would you elaborate on that a 
little bit? What do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Halstead: It means being good business citizens, which I 
believe our industry are. 


Mr. Chairman: What precisely is a social awareness program? 
Are you talking about the industry itself sponsoring 
rehabilitation programs, sponsoring research, providing 
information: to. the .publice. What is .the. .social awareness, program 
within the industry? 


Mr. Halstead: At this point more of an information program, 
which is unfolding more and more because we are working at it to 
make sure the public understands the implications. We are prepared 
to state our position and assist in the way of research, education 
and so on, and we are doing that actively. 


Mr. Chairman: Would it entail--for example, now in the 
health system here in Ontario, a number of hospitals are having to 
go back to what they once did a great deal of and that is fund 
raising in the private sector. Health budgets being what they are 
these days, they are being told rather directly that they should 
go out and hustle bucks on their own. 


If I were running a hospital, an obvious place.to hustle 
buckS. Ore auirenab sunt -for alcoholic spatients -wousdmbe to go co 
the distilvers and usay, .“bisten,. boys, Kick sins sande ieciinkm er om 
the distillers' point of view that might be a rather nifty thing, 
to put a plaque on the door that "we not only caused the problem 


at one end, we are attempting to resolve the problem at the other 
end." 


Mr. Halstead: If you wish to have a presentation from our 
moderation and research department, I would ask them to prepare 
suche ras COIng #.This. "is .al.subject ion?.which ) i lammnot Mequinpped, 
although I have been in it all my life, to answer these questions 
quickly because they are very complex questions. 


Mr. Chairman: Does it have, for example, enough money in it 
toy actually» consider. .doing-.such.. (things? «i0nm,, basically ALsiyvaur 
social awareness program the preparation of some printed material 
which would be distributed somewhere? Or does the scope of the 
prod am. 4 Kinds of allow for participation in research or 
rehabilitation programs, or things of that “nature; or .is..it 
limited, financially and otherwise, into kind of an information 
package which might be given out? 


pe ee Halstead: .All .of this is undér ~consideration: “by the 
Gistrileraes “and*there- “1s, as’ Tsay, s«within the, Industry. a 
growing awareness of this. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we get some kind of an update from your 
staff people on the materials that you have got and where that 
program is at before we do our report? 


Could I just finish with one other matter which you did not 
touch on but which a number of other people within the ministry 
have expressed concerns about on previous occasions? That is the 
whole matter of advertising and what you can promote; whether you 
can have the Carling O'Keefe wagon at a fair and whether or not 
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Adams can provide spot prizes for dances, all of that jungle of 
regulations and arbitrary decisions about what a distiller can do 
to advertise, and whether you can advertise on TV or TUStwainh 
magazines or in newspapers. Do you have any comments for the 
committee in that regard? 


Miecouelsteads No, Mr. Chairman, but © would “be glad to ask 
them to provide you with the advertising code of the industry, 
which is being updated and is just at this point ready to be 
presented. 


Mr. Chairman: The industry does not have a position either 
for or against the current policies regarding advertising or the 
sponsoring of events or all of that stuff? You do not have a 
formal position that you have ever put to the government Saying, 
"This is crazy, if you can advertise beer on TV why can you not 
advertise rye?" 


Mr. Halstead: There are at present two advertising codes in 
Ontario, one for distilled spirits and one for others and they are 
quite different. As you know, the distilled spirits industry does 
noc use »so-called “electronic Ymedials We (are /quite “happy, with «the 
current: /{positiOmeins Ontariolebut, over and “above “that, *we “tare 
prepared to present the industry's” own code that will be practised 
in advertising. 


Mr. Mancini: One of your comments registered quite well when 
you said that you would like to see full and» frank disclosure. I 
assume you were talking about the price of a bottle of liquor and 
the amount of taxes and where they were going to. 


Were: wouekthinking inot Misomethingiealiong Pthesulines, ofmethe 
gasoline pump where they have, "This gallon of gasoline costs so 
many cents, with 15 cents to the federal government and 26 cents 
cComthesprovince 2? Isithatelyour wdeas off fold eaney frank: disclosure; 
to have it right on the bottle? 


Mu. Halsteadt i “do not} think =so,mMromMancini.  Alchougiesat 
comes to you sitting here now, I rather feel that almost any 
method you can think of at some time has been tried and carried on 
or discarded in some jurisdiction somewhere, and at this point I 
would not want to suggest that. 
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Mr. Mancini: What did you have in mind when you said "full 
and frank discussion"? 


Mr. Chairman: Are you suggesting there should be little 
Signs in the liquor stores which would say, "Schenley's charges 
yOu eis), 95) storms this booze sand Bithes *remainderryis=graftetor swboth 
levels of government;" that kind of a sign? 


Mr “Haleteadas= a2 do “not think “that “is «a+ word thate-we would 
condone. 


Mr. Chairman: Choose the word. 
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Mr. Halstead: We are not suggesting that the government does 
not need money, neither are we suggesting that the distilling 
industry shouid not bepparteof that. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Halstead. 


The next witnesses are from the Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario. Mr. Bosworth is the chairman, Mr. MacInnis is the general 
Manager and Mr. Jackman is the senior assistant. I see that the 
minister is present. 


Are there any other people that you want to have come before 
the committee? Could we get you to come up to the microphones? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: There are other people here, Mr. Chairman, if 
they are needed. I think we should have the deputy minister, Mr. 
Crosbie. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea, you are aware that we have this 
little procedural thing about testimony before witnesses so we are 
uSing the procedure of swearing people in during the course of 
these hearings. What we have done in other cases where there is a 
fair crowd of folks is we ask one person to introduce everybody 
and we just take them as they go. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Perhaps Mr. Bosworth, since he is the 
chairman, can introduce. 


Mrep bOSWOGth:: Jhis' 21S Mr wa JackManp,. kbNnGu COMDLrO] Ler, mir. 
MacInnis, general manager; I am Bill Bosworth. You all know Mr. 
Drea, and Mr. Crosbie is the deputy minister. 

W.J. Bosworth, Sworn. 

F.A. MacInnis, sworn. 

DoH. sackman; Sworn. 

D.A. Crosbie, Sworn. 

Mr. Chairman: We have a rather embarrassing little pause 
here. We are not quite sure whether a minister of the crown should 
be sworn. If mit ws okay by you; 

Hon. F. Drea, sworn. 

Mr. Chairman: I thank you for saving us a procedural wrangle. 

Hon. Minn rea:.Oh, sO Le oO.nonuknow, what uthe wthing, 1s but 
as long as we are in a group together I think it would be somewhat 
unfortunate if not, which I guess is without prejudice towards the 
EPNcure. lLewills tell, vous suseédmstomcit, on, shat side, of athe -taore 
and one thing I swore as a minister is I would never give anybody 


a procedural wrangle, so if I have done nothing else I have done 
thar. 


Mr. Chairmen: sMr..) Bosworth, giwould svoutsiuike stownlesds oft 
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with some remarks? The normal procedure here is we like to give 
people an opportunity if they want to say something in response to 
the research documents which have been prepared or get something 
eise Out. “Wemo, vecehem ethemoppontuni ty ato —dostthat:, andiwthen weby. 
tradition, )§weergo: “through, some "“Sleadoff*squestions= «which «our 
researcher has prepared and then we open it up. We attempt to keep 
it as informal as possible. 


Mr. Bosworth: I was under the impression that we were here 
to answer questions and I am ready. 


HOU .-sMuery Dréal wit wl couldt=justsmake -one-correction, andiel 
really think it is a matter of semantics, in the research document 
there is a phrase in there that says, "The minister and the 
Ereasurer~“haves"absolutely ebignts ucontrol.." = There) vis nosSquestion 
that the Treasurer, in the terms of markup policy, that is his. In 
terms of the LCBO and the relationship with the minister, which is 
outlined rather fully in a memorandum of understanding which you 
have, there is not tight control by the minister. 


In terms of policy, I suppose in the broad sense, there is. 
But in a great) many day-to-day administrative decisions, there is 
nothing that comes to the minister. 


For instance, I would not like to leave the impression that 
Ehesueminister»ipicks: iout»e the esitewsefor.revery- “store. (That *siga 
day-to-day administrative decision based on criteria. I suppose 
the minister might get involved if there was a dispute with a 
municipality over a zoning thing, or something like that. 


Sance TENE Stintroductionsrok sthe Jmiewstiacti¢iniclgo 7 5otandtathe 
memorandum of understanding there, while the Treasurer's role is 
Still absolute--indeed as the minister, I am only the Treasurer's 
agent; I have no formal input into markup--on the day-to-day 
administration of the board I would be prepared to say that 99.5 
PEEMeCeHE VSSsoProutine, MwandvasSMbulltisinto. “al-procedureiwithinethe 
board, that the minister never sees it. 


I understand the point that was being made in the original 
Research brieGpciand ithemayeben Juste agques tron of esemanticsp7a but 
ohere alison bteathatiatypetofisecontroleby thesministerewho )reportsciato 
the House for the board. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me go through these leadoff questions 
then. 


What is the likely financial performance of the board in the 
next year? We've had some discussion from others who made 
presentations, and a good deal of documentation here about the 
rather large amount of money which iS coming in through the 
revenues raised through the board and its various phases. Can we 
anticipate a change? Are you projecting larger increases. in 
revenue, fairly stable over the next few years? What is the 
picture “likely=to be? 


Mr. Bosworth: We're projecting a profit of $453 million this 
coming year. 
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Mr. Bosworth: And I believe we're on target now, Mr. Jackman? 


Mrs. Jackman:,..Yes, we're very’ close to target. That’s,.the 
first quarter results. : 


Mr. Chairman: Does this entail then a halt in the» recent 
phenomenon of rather rapid and regular markups in the price of 
alcoholic beverages? 


Mr. Bosworth: I can't answer that because that's up to the 
Treasurer. We have little or no input into markups. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: I may be able to shed some light on it. I 
dont thinks thatyethe-profite figure, is the =result,.of yenewmarkup. 
You have to bear in mind that for two years there was a freeze on 
prices, which was imposed by the then Treasurer, Mr. McKeough. 


The freeze on prices was to try to find a better way of 
dealing in currency. That was the real problem, when the Canadian 
Gollar went from a premium on the American dollar down to 85 
cents. And that freeze was in there to stop the almost daily 
fluctuations, because of the currency demise. If you recall back 
in those days the currency was really plummeting all over the 
place very suddenly. 


In hindsight, keeping the freeze on was a mistake, because 
what happened was you had a period of very high inflation as well, 
PareiciLlariy "in the wine ‘industry, the “foreign wine “rmdaustry .-'50 
that’ the “profits, the bottom line <n» that; two-years-period was 
artificially: ubows TInvifact,; vevery sbottlesivyotswjere buyingqinansay 
1977, literally was subsidized because while the prices were going 
up;> the® base’ price bye*the \isupplier, particubarlyycdin a foreign 
field--the domestic producers had to stay the same--while their 
base price was going up, the board couldn't reflect that base 
price. It had to stay at the same. So there was a kind of an 
artificial jump, a catch-up jump if you want, inn 2978 
particularly. 


3 p.m. 


Now in 1979 and 1980, in the report that will be issued-- 
Could I just digress for a moment? I have no hesitancy about 
Giving you the latest report, except that it is only now being 
Filed with the House. So we've got it here, and it's been filed 
with the Clerk, and I don't want to get into a procedural wrangle 
with somebody. And that wasn't available until last week, just in 
the ordinary course. 


We had two inconsistencies in this period that will never 
happen again. The biggest one was the Quebec liguor strike. There 
is no question that our revenues were inflated enormously by the 
fact that for a very prolonged period there was a strike in 
Quebec. It started out as rotating strikes in the liquor stores, 
and then eventually spread to a very long and sustained shutdown. 
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And of course the liquor for Quebec was being purchased from 
Ottawa right on down. 


You could see, in Hawkesbury for instance, there were 
literally lineups along the road. If the Quebec situation had been 
normal, that amount wouldn't have been sold. Large amounts were 
Sold also in the beer field, because with the Quebec grocery store 
system for wine, the grocery Stores weren't “affected. So "it was 
all high-profit items that were being sold. We were supplying two 
provinces. 


And again, we've had a strike out west, did we not, where 
ence sagaineethaty, 1S) aendiotoncron mune the.carning seAnce. tne 
stabilization really reflects changing consumption patterns. What 
the distillers' association says is absolutely correct. The 
Dogne profit ..ttem oan. ‘any eliquor Stopes  Mdastiiiledsscpiritsr 
particularly whisky. 


With Sthe®’ trend’ > away. from. whisky, even, ine "the. distilved 
Spirits when" they? say no *growth; -it's; going into “white™ Viquor: 
There's growth in vodka, gin, white rum, not in brown rum. More 
and more alcohol is being purchased in the wine category where 
there is not that same degree of profit. 


So there are those two factors: the changing pattern of 
consumption; wine is going up at seven per cent per annum in this 
province; owhile’ totaifmalcohol is, Going tdown. -Some rot that is’ not 
reflected in the LCBO business because it's in beer, but at the 
Portome laner one thei $6060 milivon, fofeecounse iretisseSo thatthe 
outlook, and we have told the Treasurer, based upon the present 
markups, it cannot be anticipated that there will be a rapid rise. 
Whatever the rise is, in terms of dollars, it will be barely above 
iriitawron. 


I think the true measurement, Mr. Chairman, is in gallonage. 
When you look at the number of gallons being sold, you notice the 
Erendsi: inimconsumption. erAnd) twhat= thes" project ionsPeeare @ Lon sthe 
future, I don't know. If you had a very substantial and continued 
change in wine consumption--there are some people who argue that 
that is a temporary phenomenon tied up with white wine, and it 
will disappear as fast as it came. I don't believe it. I would 
think that as an ever increasing and ever ongoing thing for the 
province, the liquor profits, in all the dimensions, just aren't 
there; it would be a growth with inflation. 


Mr. Chairman: Would “you. clarity for. the ‘committee what Mr. 
Halstead said just prior to your appearance here? Is it true that 
Ontario takes in more revenue than any other jurisdiction in North 
America from the sale of alcoholic beverages? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Well we're going to help you out a little 
Dit. on “thatviet woulda” think” thatwhet "Nnet@saircr rst ateretail sale 
yes. Bear in mind we have one distribution system. Now when you 
look at a state like California or a state like New York, they 
have taxes but a great deal of their revenue from alcohol isn't 
necessarily in the tax that comes through the retail store which 
is the tpnivate 7 sectors] Youyrhave vangreat deal,of taxation at the 
distributorship level because there's a distributor's thing and so 
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on. But we will try and get you some information, and it may take 
us a while because we'll have to tell them in the United States 
what we really want, or they'll just send us their tax. 


But. whats al «wichls trys £0. .dOm for, youl, and + Eiver beemathinking 
about it for a moment, is take a couple of big ones like New York, 
Pennsylvania--because Pennsylvania has virtually our distribution 
setup. You have to get listed with the board and so forth and so 
on. In New York you get a distributorship and.there are, private 
liguor Stores out there; you hussle your own market--and 
California, which is a. big wine consumption place. And we will try 
and work on something like Illinois, which has a population of 
adoOut se Gta Ub LOngwithy a spereccapites ands Gave, You" a -COMmpLece 
breakdown on the taxes. 


Mr... Chairman: Mr... Bosworth,.«.L want. CoOs:ask: you jassquestion. 
The committee, in looking at a number of agencies like yours has 
spent considerable time now on the relationship between the agency 
and the government, and has done a lot of work in terms of trying 
to clarify what the relationship really is. 


Has nis been formalized? Is there a memorandum of 
understanding between the two parties? In other words, the basic 
idea of an agency like yours was to set up something which was not 
a part of the government, was an arm's length away and functioned 
on itS own, SO you got away from this concept of, "Why do we not 
have the ministry run the thing anyway?" and the old arguments 
back and forth that we periodically get into. 


Tt has been fairly clearly established here, though, that 
the price of beverages which you buy in the LCBO really has more 
tor, doriwith. the , Treasurer, o£ Ontario, than, panybodyguelse. . Uns 
minister kind of said, "It is not me who is marking up the booze, 
it is the Treasurer." 


This relationship has been the subject of a good deal of 
study by this committee and we are not clear how it is you have an 
agency like the LCBO out there which is really subject to the 
desires of.,the Treasurer.of Ontario. Can. you elaborate .for_us on 
what the relationship is? 


On a number of other occasions, one would have said that is 
totalive,ineppropriates: Liivyou want etodarcthatiwaty oul unset scp rough 
@Ministryss But i1fsyou go ,throughwall thebtime ,;ctroublesand beather 
of setting up another agency like the LCBO, you leave them alone. 


In particular, I .would. think the members -of the =committee 
might be interested in the concept of using the sale of alcoholic 
beverages as a substantial revenue source. I would like to get you 
to put on record your comments on those areas. 


. Mr. Bosworth: inamuansenployeerandwelwdopnotrse typo licy your 
mi rst question was do we have a memorandum of understanding. We 
do. I think you maybe have a copy of it. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we have a copy here. 


Mr. Bosworth: We operate under that memorandum of 
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understanding. The Treasurer does set the markups, if you want to 
call them markups, or tax. We do not. 


We are responsible for the operation of the roughly 600 
Stores. We buy the product. We try to get it to the consumer as 
economically as possible. We do a billion dollars' worth of 
business a year. It is just that we are running a business. The 
only thing we do not have control over is the markup. 


Moo eChairmans/sOkay...thatwiS sprecisely the point Isthinksewe 
WELW pur siie,a Little “bit. 


For example, to take another agency which has been before 
the committee this year, the Board of Ophthalmic Dispensers. That 
instance is maybe a classic concept of the agency principle in 
operation. If those people, ,for example, ‘were told’ by the 
Treasurer of Ontario, "We are not getting enough revenue out of 
the sale of eyeglasses in this province, because we collect the 
provincial sales tax off that," and went to them and said, “Listen 
guys, why don't you jack up the price, sell more eyeglasses to 
people around the province?" they would all go crazy. Because the 
concept they are operating under is that they are an independent 
agency, self-governing; they set up shop and they have an act of 
this Legislature under which they operate, and away they go. 


In the .case of the LCBO, it is an entirely different thing. 
I want to know whether that is a satisfactory way for you to 
operate. I understand that you are an employee. I am not asking 
you to blow the whistle on your boss here, but does it create 
problems for you that the Treasurer uses the LCBO as a revenue 
source? 


Mo. OBOSworth: aNo, it, does Unoty Ti wastmaware obt thiss when ts 
took the job. I knew this was the way it was and it does not 
create problems for us. The Treasurer knows how much money he 
needs from us. I do not. I am not a politician. We have nothing to 
do with running the government. He asks us for so much money and 
He wmLe Liseus =nowrtoeget. 1t, bY MatkUpe~. think chat is “about "ait 1 
CAnEsa \. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there then any sense in having you operate 
aS a separate independent agency? Why not have you run as part of 
Mris Drea vsrministny 2 


Mine Bosworth: Iccthank? that Mre (Drea shnoutdranswerethat. 


Mra ochaltiman: WOULG you Like (toetakerassnot-at. Ltr 


S20 elie 


Hon. Mr...Drea:sl> Chink thet:fundamentalepoint is “the7LCBOsis 
really unigue from other agencies because it is the sole 
Ggistributor- 


When you are talking about ophthalmic dispensers, they are 
buying their raw product from somebody else who is fabricating it 
in their shop. There are a great number of them. 
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The LCBO. isesfar) more’ than wjust ) am-retarl «establishment, esas 
you know. The LCBO, although the public never sees it because vo 
is done from the back of the place, is the bulk supplier to all 
the hotels. Nobody ever asks, where does the hotel get its product 
from? It comes from the same liquor store that you buy your bottle 
ins 


The LCBO is a major purchaser as well. When we buy a Scotch 
whisky, we are in England, taking quotes, et cetera. The 
distilleries, for instance, have no other way of distributing 
their product except through the LCBO and nine other liquor 
corporations that happen to be provincially owned. So there is a 
difference there. 


f -think: that. whats you.-may pe alluding “to 1S "4 =adrr ference 
approach, that instead of markup--I do not like markup because it 
Implress tonat .the  DCBO! marks ups the words issredilly “tax, veand “how 
youu det ..to the \bottom--the whole.” thingesis taxa they- (calle snt 
"profit" and "markup" because we run the stores. 


If we were in the United States where we did not run the 
stores or. the distribution. thing, we would call itwtaxe just’ the 
Same was) they, dos Obviously, «the Treasdrer--ingrour  SyStemason 
government, it is non-negotiable, the ability to levy taxes. The 
Treasurer, in his budget, levies or dispenses taxes. 


I suppose the LCBO gets on the tail end of the Minister of 
Revenue because he administers a sales tax that is collected. But 
in terms of the memorandum of understanding, you have some things 
in there that I think are guite properly run by an independent 
board rather than government. Number one is listings. What product 
will you sell? I am not talking about Canadian products because I 
think you are obligated to sell Canadian product provided it is of 
a quality. 


There has to be some discretion and some judgement on what 
form of product--and I am not talking about the United States so 
much. If the LCBO was to take every available alcoholic beverage 
product, beer, wine;,.or distilled« product;) in stne,worida, every 
store would literally be the size of Queen's Park just to stock 
it..So there have to be business decisions made, and..the LCBO is 
in complete charge of that. 


You have quality control. Remember they have laboratories 
that test the thing because when you get into health problems, it 
is not necessarily the alcohol. It may be that the particular 
beverage “ony the wvaerietymthattnyou sane mdninking shess auwelOtee oF 
impurities in it. We have that with eastern European country 
products. They are not as advanced, for instance, as we are. 


If you want tequila, for instance, would you take what is 
available from a Latin-American country? There is a very hefty 
testing on the quality compared to buying tequila at a higher 
price from say a Mexican distillery, which has higher standards 
than other places, or even a California distillery that is making 
LC PoleLuate 2ny terms stor wguelitvs COntrolL,;= there “1s Obviously a 
proper role for an independent agency. 
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In the selection of the location, there have to be criteria 
established because it is a marketing aeTrangenents git, is od 
monopoly. It has to attempt to be convenient to the public. 


Because of the volatility in terms of advertising and the 
advertising controls in the beverage alcohol industry, even the 
layout of a self-serve store becomes very’ Significant. “what 
product is here--and there is also, bear in mind too, -the~ social 
responsibility. It is not like a supermarket where YOu put Fa 
high-ticket, high-priced can of peas up on the front row because 
it will attract attention to the other ones. Whatever you are 
doing in there in terms of display, there is still a social 
responsibility. 


All of these things are day-to-day operations that a board 
at arm's length from government can do more efficiently and better 
than the ministry. I am talking about the reporting ministry doing 
cA 


phe dVeEhotomy. “about thes stax *thing,- «i -supposer there us 
another route in that we could do unto wine and distilled spirits 
what we do to beer, just a gallonage tax. Then whatever the retail 
Dricé 115, itmisinot, affected’ by! that. 


I really think that would have to be dumped on the Treasurer 
because your bottom line would be the same. When I raise these 
questions, the argument always is, "Look, if we have got $600 
million this way, we change the words and apply the thing and work 
Ouc” a formula, if would? still) come. to8$600) million: " 


Mr. Chairman: That is precisely the problem in looking at 
agencies like this. When we have established that there are 
agencies out there and they are going to function, and this is the 
way they should be set up, and there should not be direct 
interference on the part of the ministries in the work of the 
agencies, then you come to something like the LCBO where clearly 
the Treasurer of Ontario uses that as a tax source and a rather 
high revenue source. 


It seems odd that we have somehow evolved into a system 
which says that while, yes, for purposes of what you are going to 
sellin the store, how you ~are=goingstoe lay out the store, where 
the store willbe, all that, ‘we want you at “an arm's length, we’ do 
not Awantaerto- -bertinvolved'* in Sthatpeibur- for “purposes “ore frareing 
money, we are going to tell you how much money to raise and go out 
and get it. That does not seem to quite fit. 


Perhaps, aS you say, even though it might be an argument in 
semantics, maybe the wording ought to be changed. 


HonwtMre Dreaverethinkiteeo, Tre ¥this’ was®not -alcoholwands £ 
think we have to remember the social factor, because you are 
Poy TOUS  Vaenot DUT. COs SeuUuOlas smucn, alconol, =—recaraLesse Of the 
consequences--I am not saying alcohol is a bad product. I happen 
CO fnink 1CSilg ra Very, Denebicralprocucte, but ft iPt"ts-abpused- at 
becomes rather devastating. That may have something to do with it. 


Buc Lf think the teal thing, and Frade nor think <your'wri tong 
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anothers agency), like= this, is» the: ‘factecthat, thesnagencyny tieaidy 
starts off with the product, that nobody else touches the product 
from beginning to end. 


In, ,other, words, sthey «buy «ag, cases ore uwniskyeu fromee Cie 
distillery. The distillery ages it,, it. 1S true, in its own pianc, 
But the moment it leaves Seagram's or Schenley's--or I should say 
Carrington's, they just opened a new one: "Export to the United 
States, we are doing all right; jobs." The moment that leaves that 
plant, nobody else ever touches it except them. There is no 
alternative ,soutsthere, -Withewinewit is a .oettle bat ditterent;abuat 
it is basically the same. But there is nothing. 


If we decided, for instance, that we were not going to buy 
much Scotch, you do not have any alternative in the stores. If we 
cut from 40 brands to 20 brands all of a sudden, I guess you could 
use=-=wepare, not Going to. They are- in total ‘control. 


I do not think there is any other agency of government that 
I Know of, at least none that have ever been under me that has 
that-- 


I suppose a comparison might be, for tax purposes, the 
racing commission. The tax takeout is established by the 
Treasurer. That is not negotiable. That is seven per cent on the 
dollar wagered through the mutuels, the Ontario share. That goes 
into the consolidated revenue fund. The racing commission has no 
control over what the takeout is. 


By the same token, out of my budget, I have to provide four 
judges, et cetera. The judges make the event go on, but the track 
independently runs. it. We do ‘not ‘own “the »racetracks.bebkorather 
suspect if we physically owned the racetracks and had total 
control therefore over the product, I think you might come into a 
like relationship as with this agency. 


When Vous. Hook .ats the, parametersssof ort, gipartrci ane, ene 
Storage, «distribution, warehousing; alblki lof thiseelrt 14s oeundeeor 
unseen. It is not a sales agency. 


Maybe this is one which is unique and has to be looked at. 
Since you have this system, and since it is very unlikely that it 
will ever change because of cost--you know the real assets of the 
LCBO, if it were to be sold, are not by government accounting at a 
dolla tits really. valued sas vbeststanybody ecanh atreabout,, $345 
billion ainmeassets.. SO 1b ws not going: itoy besecold. 


Maybe the difficulty for the committee might be in trying to 
compare it with something because it really is not comparable. 


32,20 #™. 


Mr. Chairman: In the setup of the board, is there anything 
that might change in the foreseeable future which would 
substantially alter that financial picture and improve its 
financial performance? In other words, do things like computerized 
warehousing system--do they hold) in their’ hot littTe hands” the 
opportunity to greatly increase revenues without changing the 
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MeIOciPSCLUCtUre, Ore anything or sthat Nature? sDo you foresee, Mr. 
Bosworth, anything of that kind which would alter-- 


Mr. SbOSsworth: Note in therinmediate roturce. 


Mr. Chairman: Can you tell us if the board has any plans in 
the near future to improve customer service? Is there going to be 
a big new trend of moving to all self-service stores, or changing 
Svuoremnours, Or any Of that Kind Of "thing? Whateiseun. the winds in 
that regard? 


Mri esBOsSworth: We» Have about two ‘thirds of. our istores 
converted to self-serve now, and every year we do four or five or 
Six. We will eventually have all but the very tiny stores which 
are. Olle-Mal soLOLes- and’ “tramlers,. “and that- sort “om thing :ef@as 
self-serve. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you do that to reduce employment? 


Mr. Bosworth: No, because it really does not reduce 
employment. 


Mr. Mancini: It does not reduce employment? 
Mrs BOSWORE na tt 1s betters customer. service. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Actually, your computerized warehouses will 
help customer service by not having brands sold out. Remember we 
have to supply a whole province. There are times when a product 
runs out. It is okay to say leave your order and we will get it 
ror oyou. "We are not talking “about the big volume things like 
Johnnie Walker Red, or Seagram's, or the Canadian whiskys, or so 
PoOnchr 


We are (Calking = aboutwa distilled@cpoirit, @ particulararand 
of schnapps or something like that, or wine. But that automation 
and computerization will make the board more flexible. There is a 
iiwlie” ba teofeprotite int Lt,m but. not scerribly much... Butmebelnomabile 
to have an amount going out through the system so the customer is 
convenienced, being able to keep ae better inventory and 
measurement, and so forth-- 


Mr. Chairman: How about--for example, the board is into now 
uSing temporary facilities in a number of the vacation areas. As I 
recall, about a year ago I went into a service station just 
outside Thunder Bay and found out it was not only a place to get 
Gas’ *LOrmnyoursrcar,. ‘put ryourvcouldeget Fothereetorms tof saicohol in 
there? ras’ twel -e8lt “struck ime as *rather woddi eo I whad- a ®irtwlemrenat 
with the guy and he said, "Yes, we do this for part of the year." 


ip notice’ * throughout “Ontario Snow -there- are?) little; strailters 
here and there. You kind of whip off to the side of the road and 
you have got yourself a liquor store. 


he chat Spateern cong *tosbescontinucdr? Ts* itigoinge@tol be 
expanded? In other words, will there be a whole lot of temporary 
liquor stores around Ontario? 


me 


Mr. Bosworth: We have roughly 65 of these so-called agency 
stores at the moment, and we will continue to expand them where 
they are necessary. We have not been doing very many--what, one or 
two a year, something like that? 


Mr. Chairman: How do you determine where one of those goes, 
and who operates the facility? 


Mr. Bosworth: They are only in northern Ontario, and they 
are in remote areas where it would not be feasible for us to put 
in a store. They are usually in tourist areas. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the features of that which struck me as 
being odd, which I am sure must have caused you some internal 
problems, was that there is this big thing about the LCBO is not a 
private liquor store like Joe Blow in New York state, and that it 
LS runt by *the «government. Tit, iseall nice. ahdiiclean, and there) is 
nothing messy attached to it. Then all of a sudden you drive up to 
a garage and you find out it iS a garage and a liquor store. 


What criteria do you have. for--is that contract eput out ro 
tender? Do you do market surveys in an area? Do you take requests 
to run pilot projects? How do you determine where it goes and who 
runs the operation? 


Mr. Bosworth: These are usually requests. We do research on 
the person requesting the store. It is quite a lengthy process. We 
have to determine whether there is really a demand for it in the 
area. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have something like a manual or a set 
of ycrateria sthatvyousapply? 


Mr. Bosworth: Yes, we do. We have guidelines for agency 
stores. 


Mr. Chairman: Are they printed so that we could see things 
like that? 


Ms ueBOoSsworthe.ves. 


Mr. Chairman: Would it be possible for us to get a copy of 
that? 


Mr. Bosworth:.Yes. 


HOn. Mr as DrearanThe sovenniding,q~aseason —Gn if, u1Ss,frankly 
convenience. Other than the remote areas, basically it is for the 
conveniencewiof»s tourists, jor transients Theyw anes notiugoing?.to,.be 
there in the wintertime. It is not worthwhile putting “up a store 
and operating the rest of the year because you lose money. There 
is no question about that. 


You also have communities that do not want a year-round 
liguor (store. At the .risk,.of opening. up,ca:can.-jof) worms pvone of 
them is Minaki. Minaki wants a temporary store--they don't call it 
an agency store--in the summertime for visitors. They do not want 
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a wintertime store, because they claim there will be social 
consequences. Whether that's true or not I don't know. But quite 
often a community in the north will want one for the summertime 
fortthe ‘sake ofuthehlodges, tourists; et cetera: 


You will say: "Look we're really doing a volume in there. 
Over a five=- or 10-year period that we would have a lease on a 
full-time facility, we can provide employment." You can talk to 
the council and they'll tell you, no, they want the agency store. 


Mr. Chairman: When you set up these agency stores, how do 
you compensate the individual who operates the agency store for 
you? Is it a flat rate or a percentage of business? 


Mr. Bosworth: Ten per cent. 
Mr. Chairman: So he gets 10 per cent. 


HOneHMr.. Drea: And sit’ smbecomingn ditficultstosbindethenamnr 
lot of storekeepers and so forth don't want it, because one of 
their problems is that in remoter areas they would prefer somebody 
else handle it because you get people in there who are undesirable 
Or who are intoxicated and the person doesn't want to sell to 
them. Remember the police and everybody are a long way away. There 
are a lot of stores now that are almost serving notice because of 
some bad experiences they have. 


The other problem is that there is an expectation that they 
have to be open every day but Sunday. Some of them want to close 
early and the liquor sales are being held over their heads. They 
do beer as well, and there is a problem with the beer because they 
have to take back the empties. Sometimes it is difficult to get a 
contractor to haul it away by truck to a central depot where a 
brewery can pick it up. 


We «have ~been “thinking out” Youd «tin certain areas, ‘that 
perhaps off-premise sale in a hotel might be more desirable in 
terms of enforcement. I don't want to put too much into that. We 
have been thinking because-- 


Mr. Chairman: We have done surveys. For example, in other 
jurisdictions in Canada it is possible to go to the local hotel 
and buy a bottle of liguor over the counter and take it home. You 
might, perhaps in certain remote areas or wherever or maybe across 
the province, do that. 


Hon term. oDreasre There), appearsn to ipbe less hadiificultyonin 
keeping the peace in potentially troublesome situations where it 
is a regular hotel. I am not suggesting they have bouncers or 
anything else. But somehow when the hotel proprietor says, "Look, 
you are not going to be served in here any more until you learn to 
behave," somehow that is accepted. But when the person in the 
agency. store (tries rtosesay, "Look, ~ you ire -rintoxicated;"" there 
somehow is the feeling that the bottle is their right, et cetera. 
And that would only be in the remoter areas. 


The other difficulty is where you have certain situations, 
Such ws “Lie .LOLrest™ Lace sicuacion Of ~"lastaayveer,dt—18 Very 
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difficult for the person who is in business to shut down suddenly 
when he is also the only alcohol supplier. You have other 
Situations: Snowstorms, et cetera. 


I have had licensed premises people tell me--and again this 
is all in the remote area; you have to bear in mind that the law 
enforcement is sometimes just as remote as the area--that in 
certain troublesome situations around town, when something appears 
to be getting out of control, an emotional thing, or something, he 
just closes his bar at noon, and says, "When everybody cools down, 
I will reopen." 


In an agency store it's pretty difficult to do that because 
most of them are a very vital thing in the community. Most of them 
are food stores. 


Mr. Bosworth: Most of them are grocery stores. 


HOnseMin Dread. dts pretty «tough for whin,suwhenehes has the 
rack of .bottles jn there .to say, "I don't want-—trotible—and there 
really shouldn't be too much more liquor sold," when he's the only 
food supplier. 


I don't know how you balance. As I say, there is some 
thinking about it, but I don't want to leave the impression that 
we're looking at right across the province off-premises sale 
because we're not. 


Mr. Chairman: Can I pursue this customer service thing just 
one Steps, mores, I. guess ,.there, is. an*,aura about, the. sate of 
alcoholic beverages in this province which is maybe not real. 


S50 gs Me 


How do you deal with, as a board--and perhaps the minister 
would like to comment on this too--the discrepancies which are 
obviously there? For example, we have had a bit of discussion here 
today about the sale of wine in grocery stores. There are some 
places where it is physically inside a grocery store and you can 
buy wine. So in some places you can, in some places you can't. 


We have had this ongoing discussion: will the corner stores 
sell beer? I have been in places in Ontario where it is the corner 
store that sells beer. Or you. take. your. beer bottles .in. to, Joe's 
grocery over here and then you go across the street to the LCBO to 
get whatever. 


So there seem to .be discrepancies... There “aremthe —kind -of 
Operating hours of the establishments. When the Republican 
convention was on, Windsor was operating at hours that nobody else 
in Ontario could do. There seem to be discrepancies there; whether 
we are talking about where you buy or the hours in which you buy 
or who can get special occasion permits, or just a vast variety of 
things. From place to place there are differences. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: (Yes, 


Mr. Chairman: Has anybody ever brought to your attention 
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that maybe if you open up Windsor until three in the morning or 
something like that how can you do that in Windsor and get away 
with it and not allow it to happen in Toronto? How come a grocery 
store in Maynooth’ can sell beer and a™~ guy in Oshawa 
can't--whatever? 


Hon. Mr.) Drea: I-think it* would “be very unfair” to “ask ®the 
BCLOs whats Decause: alt S@the things: vou. raised’ are- “not® “the 
responsibility of the LCBO. 


Mr. Chairman: They are the minister's. 


HONS eME,ewbeas .YeS,./6O Zhe extent, that <most of “the things 
you mentioned are the Liquor Licence Board of Ontario, because it 
sets the hours and so on and it would license the stores. 


I. suppose what you look at, much as everybody in the 
Legislature did in 1974 and 1975 when the two liquor acts were 
being done, the Birr st conclusion that everybody came 
to--notwithstanding all the advice about go the States; it's a 
very logical policy there--is there is no such thing as a uniform 
liquor policy anywhere, even in the United States where we 
consider it to be wide open. 


For instance, to sell wine in supermarkets New York state 
must have a constitutional amendment and a referendum by all the 
people. Yet it sells beer in any kind of store with no such 
requirements. 


At best, liquor policy is, in its broadest sense, always 
reactive to regional or local idiosyncracies. Where the problem is 
for, themipublic sac thes attempt= to mstandardize. +1 give-* youean 
example. 


In northern towns where mines are on shifts and always will 
be, there is an” argument that ‘the ‘man coming “off from” the 
overnight shift at eight o'clock in the morning--and it's really 
Four o'clock in the afternoon for him--should be entitled to get a 
Grink. an--a. Social surrounding.» lnensvous try . cossadapte -tnatmonwa 
uniform basis. How do you define a shift town, because not 
necessarily everybody is on shift work in a shift town? 


The special occasion permit and the vagaries in it flow from 
the fact that unlike other jurisdictions--the Canadian one is 
virtually the same--you cannot drink except in licensed premises. 
Tn sNew- York State, for instance, ] there’ isiino mnecd for .1tie Youvcan 
Guink PinMecOnte ola your. nousSe, eVOlmcan MOLrinkwin sala! wer ou soonest 
Gewwas permit -youe just. buy  cnLroughe the darsecribpucor,, buy” through 
the liquor store, or what have you. 


Here you cannot drink anywhere except in licensed premises, 
SO, -CHererore;s pit you aresgoing “into ra shall "thatercmnoteeicensed, 
that special occasion permit really is a temporary licence for 
VOU. nas usucn it ,Nas DULIt Up, a neck -oL 4" lot “of "very = imposing 
regulations, a tremendous amount of red tape, none of it written 
in stone, and so on and so forth. The end result is there is from 
time, tostiane sas. public“irritations 
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I suppose the answer that immediately comes up is: Why don't 
you scrap. all.of} it?) The moment: you/rgo. to_scrap any cf “BGr jl owlil 
tell you that you get the interests of the hotels saying: “Look, 
we..invested this amount of money in facilities. because. you 
required it for a licence. Now you've changed the ball game, how 
am I ever going to survive?" 


Ror cjinstance,. .vou. Get .intom, theo) thangs—avoutpeercnouldged 
hamburger stand be licensed? It really depends upon what kind it 
is. But how do you deny the person who likes hamburgers rather 
than filetwmignon the right. to. have an_alcoholic beverage in the 
proper surroundings? Okay, you go to do something in that and the 
restaurant industry says: "Look, by the regulations of 1968, when 
we Lfirst . went «in, “we ) invested. ihalfit aceunprlton-—-sins—kitchen 
facilities. That guy is going to have a microwave oven for $400," 
et cetera. 


So there really isn't a simple way to.get out of all the red 
tape. That does not mean in terms of policy-- As a minister I have 
tried for two years and in my view we have eliminated a lot of red 
tape. 


BUG ble Will. be. NOnest With Vou...) li.) eackecr tie mites ce ly) 
people I met on the street, "Have you noticed any changes in 
laquoripolicy on.,Ontario, sin’ thei) lastiatwo vears7Dpetheywn wourd 
probably say, "No." If you asked hotel keepers, they would say 
that we are far too liberal with special occasion permits because 
the charities or the local group do not pay taxes, but they do. On 
the other hand, with the local group, they say we're in cahoots 
with the hotel keeper. And it just goes on and on. 


Oddly enough, the only organization that is not criticized, 
provided the people understand that it is the Treasurer who sets 
the price, is the LCBO. Most of the other things are all in the 
ELBO. Ane. to, the, ministers that!s. fairagqame.. Butisogthink gti. rsea 
credit to the LCBO in terms of customer acceptance, because it is 
a monopoly, that you don't hear these things. 


You don't hear, "Was your brand available?" And people say: 
Die Mice never available.e- lve ashaqd wtomiswiccheeprancssen O1,,. 
Couldnt (Naver ca asDAaGry. sou, Gon.t inéar thar. King on CUS Tomer 
thing. It is always on the overall regulations, which are really 
government policy and the liquor licence board. 


Atop futuresstime sinvycyour. icommittece Berthink cithemigncy, pe 
beneficial to do the LLBO, because you won't run into this thing. 
The memorandum of understanding there is clear cut: Here are the 
regulations. The Legislature does the regulations; you carry out 
polacy.meittisura much cmore ecclearcutesthing, mneven -eenOuUChmiltig.S 
eminently more controversial. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bosworth, the members of the committee 
bave~.copress of oman .Ontarios) Humaniy“Rights) vy Commissionvs deca sion 
relating to a Betty J. Hendry of Brockville, in which it was found 
that the board was, in essence, in contravention of the Ontario 
Human Rights Code and practised sexual discrimination in hiring. 


Secondly, there are clear inferences and identification in 
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here that this woman was told that to get a job in a liguor store 
tngcthe » Brockville’ Shopping = Centre, “she” had to "see a’’Mrse Gwen 
Rosenberg, who was a member of the executive of the Progressive 
Conservative Party in the riding of Leeds. 


In addition to that--I guess all members have heard this 
allegation countless times--I must confess that I am at a bit of a 
loss. For example, I had a gentleman in to see me last week who 
had an alcoholism problem; was an employee of the LCBO; was, I 
believe, fired because of that; went back to see them and said 
that he had been rehabilitated. We understood that there was a 
rehabilitation program which is in a number of private and public 
sectors these days. 


That gentleman, too, was told to go and see his local 
member. What has the local member got to do with the LCBO? I don't 
understand that and I want to give you the Opportunity to make a 
Statement in regard to this particular decision and the general 
hiring practices of the LCBO, because you are going to get that 
allegation, and I want to get it out and give you the chance to 
respond torit. 


Mr.’ Bosworth: I ‘don't know who sent this’ person’© to his 
member. Was that somebody from the LCBO? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. He was from your offices on Lakeshore 
Avenue. 


Mrw PepOSWOrtine =i don"t) «know! sabout the incident. *sut Pehat’'s 
notsnormal” practice. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: On somebody who has been fired there is a 
policy. This may have been why the person was told to go to the 
member, to get the policy changed. 


Mr. Chairman: That may be. Let's deal then with this matter 
of Betty J. Hendry of Brockville and the human rights decision. 


The decision is fairly clear. There was sexual 
discrimination practised there. The decision includes at some 
length the persistent references that you get a job by going to 
see somebody who is a member of the executive of the Progressive 
Conservative Party. 


Mr. Bosworth: I don't know what you want me to say about 
this thing, but I know what happened in Brockville. We didn't 
really think the decision was a good one. Betty Hendry went to the 
Ombudsman first and it was turned down by the Ombudsman. 


tT stoinke it “wasiea’ personal: “oOpinionmoft “thes fellow who heard 
ther case: If'do notethink “I¥can say very much Pabout iti except we 
thought the Ombudsman made a good ruling, we thought that was a 
very fair ruling. You probably have a copy of that. 


3:40 p.m. 


non. =“Mrv* Drea: “As'==the® Minwgeter S responsible SGoreesthe 
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board, maybesat;askeasiermfor: me stowtallks labotGaaikt se iast ory aie a 
would have thought you would have been aware of this decision of 
the Ombudsman, which is January 5, 1978. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I am aware of that. 


Hon. Me Drea: Thew. evientS: in. :BrockvViLLle, «whichurare 
inexcusable, the business about going to see a woman in somebody's 
riding office to get an application, those events took place in 
19.753 


I can assure you that since I have been the minister, which 
is since October 1978--I do not know what went on before that--I 
can tell you that any liquor store manager--and that is where you 
get. an fapplication, oriyou'write Him; but itigyou care ein, ivouraocal 
COW GY OUleGO tO sthe liquor, store. and you get your ,employmene 
application--any liquor store manager or assistant manager or 
clerk who has told somebody,. "You do.notiget)\your, application 
here,.wyou #;cet., “it .ein,,,| thee -Conservatives= nidingwuottice,~. hinas 
employment is terminated, period. They know that. 


Secondly, I Suppose when this decision came down, that on 
the basis of having won one, which is the Ombudsman, having lost 
one, which is the Ontario Human Rights Commission, I Suppose the 
obvious thing would have been to appeal. 


There was something that caught my eye when I read this and 
I immediately decided that was the most relevant thing of the 
whole report. That was in a particular section in here when the 
arbitrator was dealing with the facts at hand, particularly the 
fact that what really did the uproar was two or more clerks in 
there were physically incapacitated and could not lift, and there 
was a female lifter. The public was very derisive and this was the 
final straw, that the men were humiliated. 


Hes, points .out sing there cthatevtherepetsasan ; onussyupont the 
emploversanitaspsituation dike. that: ¢topgtake jehean lak ~anoe asthe 
employee, and the onus is placed squarely. If there was a problem 
ove® this lifting; if there, was, a tproblem about cthetlacticenat this 
woman did not get along very well, these are really very 
incidental. The onus in today's society is upon the employer, that 
you get the situation fixed up, not the employee. 


On that basis the decision was made that there would be no 
appeal. and, sfurthermore,s.I) (thinkt™pthis®sis.,sprobably  thenhtmost 
important because the obvious thing is when something like this 
has happened money does not compensate, I do not believe in that, 
but what is the LCBO going to do about the decision? 


ib susipasmatteny of record,;,J--doa.not sknowsiwhether sou have 
consulted with the Ontario Human Rights Commission or not,: but the 
LCBO immediately got in touch with the human rights commission who 
said, "We accepted the remainder of the report, obviously you had 
to compensate," that that was outside of their thing, and she was 
not. tomget sa yob., That was another ‘partvo£tise, buttichepithings 
about the monitorship, the need for a better affirmative action 
program so that there would be a visible monitoring of females who 
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are being brought into what is traditionally an all-male preserve, 
those have been accepted by the LCBO. 


They contacted the human rights commission. The human rights 
commission will set up under their direction--not the LCBO's but 
theirs--how this affirmative action will be measured, and so on 
and so forth, and this will be made available. It is a two-year 
monitorship and it is to be made public. 


Tnedefencesiof, the; boards *rsthink- Tticroevery Pirontict-One tof 
the difficulties in getting women, particutarlvy?® sintowegthe 
selh-serverstore,\ haswbeen “the probiem of “1Y£ting Siwey have. had 
many casualties. I do not mean physically; they have just said 
after a while they cannot do the work. 


Pech ink 21 Soar ron cy yemensuppoOSse sl minaIchiSe situation pecause 
Eheowoman could Liftsand, “as far as the public’) was “concerned; “the 
male employees in there were making a female lift. I suppose the 
argument being the male employee should not have to pull out his 
medical certificate. 


I suppose we could have gone into the courts and gone into 
long and laboured explanations. I think you know me, Mr. Chairman, 
on that thing about the onus on the employer and--I have dealt 
with it in a previous ministry--an all-male preserve. I know many 
ofethesdriftculties. 


Indeed, Preewaswe Very mersubsbantraily «icra ticized in the 
Legislature about female officers in correctional institutions 
being able to watch naked males, and so forth. Okay, but the onus 
was on the Ministry of Correctional Services to give full and fair 
Opportunity to both male and female employees and it is now 
regarded as a model for many systems, like the LCBO, even with all 
Ot *the**difricultrves: "and *the’*lpeting Hand Strying”tov recruit women, 
and some of the things that will happen, not. with the customers 
but in the internal operation. Whenever you change from an 
all-male preserve to a female one, the human element gets involved. 


Not only will the board get cracking but we expect the human 
rights commission has got a blank cheque to monitor and to report 
in their own report to the Legislature as to how it is coming 
aboutwrelLivthey swant:cparticular=changes;vand’so von -anduso™ forthwein 
recruitment, how we attract more women to apply, or anything like 
that, that will be done. 


Mr. Chairman: How about the other side of this decision, the 
allegation that in this instance the store manager, Mr. Jim Jones, 
directed someone to the local Progressive Conservative riding 
association? And how about all of the allegations, for example, in 
my Own experience, that no one in the liquor store would give you 
your application form and send you off but indirectly the word is 
given to you that you have to go and see somebody in that riding 
association executive? Then, a couple of days after you are hired, 
the adjacent Conservative member comes in to ask how you are 
getting along in your new job--all of that kind of an allegation. 
That really needs to be cleared up. 


Hone Mr.“ Drea: -4""went* through’ °thisy*s%and the psoard - did, 
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last year with the standing committee on public accounts. One of 
the myths out there--and partially it is, I Suppose, the fault of 
the ‘board, ’*the original» business—-I> ‘am not going to kid= you, 230 
years ago, sure, there was patronage. Twenty years ago, sure, 
there waS patronage, particularly in a smaller town. 


You. will, notice. he. .refers 7in) his dialogue to thevtact that 
patronage has gone, but what he is concerned about is that in an 
isolated smaller community it still flourishes. It does not today. 
If it does, the manager is bounced. 


I do not care who the member is. Let us just set aside what 
I call a little social need, because I think a member should have 
the raght to. draw “to =the attention Yor. fthe sboaras that, “there ais 
somebody in the community, an older worker who has been laid off 
Or something, and that that person should get preference. I think 
that is normal in any business practice. If the private sector 
does it, in a monopoly situation I think we should do it even more. 


The application is in the store. What used to happen was 
that as a method of screening out you had to get a reference from 
your member. I remember Mr. MacDonald, your member, countlessly 
bringing up in the Legislature before the time I was elected 
about, "Why did he have to sign this thing?" The argument was that 
the local member knew the person and could testify as to his 
character. 


The other thing is that until the last couple of years--and 
Mr. Bosworth deserves a great deal of credit in this, as does Mr. 
Willcock, who is the personnel man--there was an air of mystery 
about how you got employed in a liquor store. 


I have been a member since 1971 with a constituency office 
before the government got into it, and I must say that time after 
time somebody came in that I had never seen in my whole life but 
he had an address in my riding and he had been told that he had to 
get my Signature or that I had to phone somebody. 


ie would) .~always 4 say,9.4"Who #toldivvou?iee“Wellb~, latcannot tall 
YOugs andehe woulda pursuesit.1 jwouldssay, fie dosnot: Knowyouyeny 
Friend, I do not know anything about you, except physically you 
areqvinsmys rading, "cand “the .quyy says, . ves, wthey.tolded had to 
phone Queen's Park to find out whose riding I was in." There was 
this complete air of mystery. 


i] 


Now the way it is done is you go into the store and you get 
yourevapplication.. You fill. in) -yoursvapplication. withe™ imanagemein 
some of the outlying areas--because you cannot centralize it too 
much; you do not want a personnel office in Toronto really 
deciding who is going to work in Thunder Bay on a temporary basis, 
this is ludicrous--the manager still has some prerogatives but it 
goes through a central system. 


3:50 p.m. 


If you are saying, and I do not think you are, that a member 
should not have the right to draw to-=somebody's attention some 
particular facets about somebody--and invariably they do to me; I 
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gen ha otfew pi sralleeparties=—that eas=tellow “haselibeenZ laidveoff at 
Firestone because of the closure, he is 53 years old, he is a 
blue-collar worker and where the. devil is he going to go? Or 
fellows who were foremen in companies that have gradually 
diminished over the years so there were two foremen left to close 
the place.» The guy goes out at 53, he has not got anything, ‘or the 
fellow who has had some difficulties in the family or something 
else. 


Thatpeilethink, ws normal inany ‘business? “If™'you “knew the 
head of some company down the street you would say, "If you have a 
chance: to hire this guy, do it." There is no’ Gquarrcelawithithat. 


But the business of you going in there, no, and I will tell 
you why. It could not happen even if somebody wanted to because 
now under the labour agreements, temporary help--bear in mind 
temporary help is not necessarily part-time work, sometimes it is 
a job for six months or so in a warehouse--that temporary help now 
Bays ,duescco Sthe = unvoneand mite ethate person’ *1s not brought -on to 
full-time »help, \i5 somebody is brotight an? £Erom ‘the “outside, “the 
union has every single right to grieve. 


Mr. Mancini: How does that work again? A person comes in and 
Makes jamfapplacation, ‘Say, ~to. a, Store;tin Windsor ““and) then the 
manager makes recommendations the person be hired and it goes up 
the ladder centrally, and then that person is hired. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: He may be hired temporarily because there is 
not a permanent job--as I was saying, a temporary job does not 
mean 24 hours a week or less, it can be a 40-hour a week job, but 
iitwsi'si Only E0rsva” perdvodro£ltime. 


Mr. Mancini: Then after working for a while-- 


Hon. Mr. Drea: It used to be that only the permanent people 
were within the scope of the union. They paid dues and they had 
all of the benefits ‘of ™=the=-uniron; “including -ele "rignt “CO =yobs 
being filled by seniority. 


Now the scope of that agreement has been widened. The moment 
that you come in as a temporary employee you pay dues to the union 
and obviously on the basis of paying dues to the union, the union 
must provide the same services to you under the terms of the 
agreement as it does to a permanent employee. 


SO, aS a temporary employee--and let us Say you have been 
working in a store for two years and there is a permanent job 
opening, and obviously you would know about it because the stores 
are relatively small, Teves notemlike-——-General— Motors “or 
something--if they go and hire somebody in off the street, the 
union will immediately grieve. "Why was not Frank Drea, who has 
worked here two years, who has been entirely satisfactory, who is 
covered by the labour agreement, why was he not given this job and 
why was Remo Mancini brought in off the street?" 


Mr. Mancinis*l Can Give~you “hots “or reasons “tor “that. 
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Hon. Mr. Drea: Reverse it and I will give you some reasons. 


Mirus Chairmany “Phe Upshoteor fitarel dot Sactian YOUR NOW Mbave sa 
policy which would certainly reverse what happened in this 
particular instance. |The estore. manager would, no longer. refer 
somebody to the local PC riding executive and all of this 
information that I hear on the streets of Oshawa is all wrong and 
we should not send people to Charlie McIlveen any more, we should 
send them down to the liguor store and get their application 
Shere. AS .thacerich ce 


Hone. (Mire a Dreass. That. ise right... sHOWe would Sithneyel oetynan 
application from Mr. McIlveen? 


Mr. Chairmanw 1 -do» not indulre-finto sthese stChings ~gfo Wc 
hear -Cnis stut iL 


Hon. Mr. Dreas; Mr.lChairman, Tohave nosouarre Liwltinyourmn 
your riding office, because I regard a riding office as a 
community, inSticaution. and not. a@ poliaticaleonesethat, ishwhy =the 
taxpayers pay for it. If you in your riding office wanted to have 
a couple of applications around in case somebody dropped in at 
night so they did not have to go over to the liquor store, I would 
Hot womind:, thatve ing -a. “constituency ““office | banyeemoeres—thanguan 
application for an Ontario Health Insurance Plan form or whatever 
service you want to provide in your community. 


But I will tell you that if anybody other than a member, by 
Ver CUGe OL je Che esconstuLtuency...oOffice, Siigvanyvyoody; .outmatiere: Juas 
applications for the liquor control board I' want: to know who gave 
them to him. I know Mr. Willcock will want to know how they got it 
and I know these gentlemen here will want to know how they got it, 
and I+ will takes;the “arbitration, on. «firings thegmanagery ft the 
Manager gave it out that way. 


Mr. Chairman: Was there any disciplinary action taken 
against the manager at the Brockville store? 


Mrs eBbosworthsey No; 


Hon. Mr. Drea: No. We are in rather a difficult area there. 
On the one hand, were we to take some action, we have a clearance 
by the Ombudsman. On the other hand, we have another agency of 
government that really doesn't blame him. If you read through the 
narrative, it's really blaming the system. And, excluding the 
deputy, we four are the system. We have taken the responsibility 
for making sure it does not occur. 


' Mr. M. Davidson: Did somebody sit down and have a chat with 
him about the practice of him referring persons to-- 


Mr. Bosworth: We already have. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: They have. And it's my understanding--that's 
the first thing I asked, because it's bothered me no end. ~ You 
cannot run an operation where you tell somebody--he may not have a 
job, and that's fine to tell - him, but 
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don't send him over to somebody else. 


That sracticeewase GCiscontinued Ss initl1976pesthe Zone to£risthe 
applications not being available in the store. 


Mr. Bosworth: That's been discontinued. 


Hon. GME. gDreas,, You. see, they all were. ,J£ you: look. at che 
bublicyfaccounts ea lastiusyear, vione of) the things “we did’ = wast Mr: 
Willcock was given a mandate to normalize the recruitment, if you 
want to say that. 


What I mean to say is take the mystery out of it. There are 
aDpLiIcauionsp~avyailal les DONetIWLiter cto; Toronto s<Or them; edo fto athe 
liquor store. Okay, that was all done and that's the only place 
they are to be. 


GE acourse, At yous write tin ebecause .youedon 't. know £o® goto 
your liquor store, sure, the head office will send them to you, 
bac. they lliStellmyou, to return thenntowmthe local aiquor "store tso 
they can start up the system. 


Mr. Chairman: So we can anticipate that we won't see any 
more instances where people are referred to the local PCs or 
whatever,..either .formally or, informally, fora. kindof sanction of 
who or who does not get a job. That policy has been changed and 
it's now clear as to what the procedure is, and there won't be 
that kind of allegation made again. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Well, it was changed prior to this decision 
and I can't be accountable for all human behaviour, but I have 
said, and this is out there, that if any manager or assistant 
Manager, or person in control, puts out those applications, other 
than the constituency office--I'm not too sure whether members 
reallvGwant lit! or not). but tobviously sthat «isan exception. “Buteié 
anybody does that, they're fired. 


Miss Char bbone svOu amentioned,. My. Minister, - that , you sare 
prepared to take disciplinary ACTC1LON. Except perhaps LOT 
government members we are on the outside. When somebody comes to 
us with!’ a’ complaint--and that's’ what I think ‘the chairman “is 
referring to, people coming into our offices, meeting us on the 
Street--you would be prepared to deal with those people if they 
made their complaints to you? 


Hon.” Mr. 2Drea: Mr. Charlton; I went .<through “this “last "year 
with the?’publac "accounts. 


They wisay, thiiWwhatitcdone werm@dor"ihandenly saysseGaLook,ariltir “ene 
minieter.. tAnditiesity inemy: tridimg VoEfices. tAnds aréguy scomes, fin and 
Says, ." I've. got. torhdve.yotr signature before I* can get’ a job." 1 
Wil Cer “hams: paLook , Duddy , ule Unstne. places. um: Lelling fyou,- you 
donee Laon faknow: youw vouLdonpt aknow., me. .YOU goland do it.” And 
the guy looks at me and says, 'I must not have done enough for Mr. 
Drea because he won't give me a job.'" 


Okay, ied, MknowMmthats gusctebas tam . MPR--especial lyenbeing othe 
Minister; the guy doesn't even believe the minister--if you get a 
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complaint like that, then you send it to me and you'll get back a 
EVLE repone On ort. 


I regard it as an intolerable practice, because one of the 
problems is that, as I Say, when you ask them, "Who told you 
that?smrAnd.s the; muy says. 1. dont wantuttom saved AnG” you “say, 
"Okayy1look, I1m the minister,,/you can tell “men 


Surely if it's a game, you can tell the--guy.-who-41s—running 
the game. The guy says, "Well, a guy over there." And you find out 
it was some clerk at the counter who is not really in a position 
of responsibilityw The gquyrsays, “t's: muchabetter (to get aazob if 
you have your member's name." Okay, and this guy cherishes it 
close to his heart. Because the truth of the matter is, especially 
for the older or middle aged worker, a liquor store job is a 
God-send. 


Let's not kid ourselves. The fellow who has been laid off, 
and he's older, he's going to have a heck of a time. This way, if 
he gets in young enough, he'll get his full pension et cetera, 
steady work and so on. 


Lo just, won’ t.puteup with: -1t)<and -nettherowith] eMpaesoswonthe 
But (On the basis OF “it being "a jpolrey, “vot vemgoteayour-options: 
Vou Can «Seng. 1t to Mr.” "Bosworth, One Mr." Wililcocksrmbutrrsince stie 
auseiplinaryssactlon, © 1f) Sltrwis® walidya jwise *“be “ordereds = by" ~ene 
Ministry, You .Can send it ~~ to "ne direct, whichever — 1S). vour 
convenience. 


4 p.m. 


Mien Chairmans. Okay, L« wants ito aget “onekrother va bregqatten ron 
the table and give you a chance to respond to it as well, because 
you are undoubtedly going to hear it. 


In a number of other jurisdictions in Canada where there has 
been some kind of freedom of information legislation prepared, 
tabled and passed, there have been investigations, and _ the 
allegation is pretty simply that in a formal, and sometimes in an 
informal way, the liquor control board of the province keeps track 
of who sells what kind of liquor in the liquor store. 


If somehow or other this. kind of information finds its way 
into the hands of the governing party, the governing party then 
goess tovethe distiller  vand! diniressence -putsimto Mthem tacckiind iof Tan 
agvenethes(actiptax,,) thatyolast Syvedanweimaithe -iiquoriestore++or 
wherever it is--we sold this amount of your rye whisky and we now 
anticipate that you will make 4 “contribution t6 “our political 
party. 


I want to put that out for you. We do not have freedom of 
intOrmation | here, ,4sO it ..doeés: nots been. «done .in. Ontario, but “the 
proposals that were tabled in the last week or so, and the 
statements by the ministry indicate that kind of “information flow; 
Or access to that information will come out. I want you to give 
the committee a response to that kind of an allegation. 


HONwsrMr.. Drea: Lowill ive its Mr. Bosworet can dive it. 
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In the process of that investigation which originally began with 
documents given to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police by the Quebec 
Provincial Police because of things that Mr. Levesque's government 
uncovered after taking office, there were seizures of books at 
various distilleries, there were seizures in Ontario. The RCMP did 
a thorough investigation. There was not a smidgeon of evidence 
that practice had ever gone on in this province. 


The only part that we played in it was the fact that certain 
distilleries had their head offices here and that the seizures 
were done of the general books. There was not one, single smidgeon 
of evidence against the LCBO in this province. 


It. simply was never done, and it will not be done. Because 
first of all, your election expenses act, whatever donations there 
are, are public. They are a matter of public record. 


Secondly, there has never been, to the best of my Knowledge, 
that kind of system in this province. Regrettably it has gone on 
inp Orher maprovincess ‘Theremmarecicharges sy Butwrascriesay,-aiLne 
investigation was directed on the basis of those seizures, and 
they really investigated it right across the country. I guess the 
cases are still proceeding in some other jurisdictions, but there 
was not one single smidgeon of evidence-- The reason I say the 
RCMP, it was not the provincial police. It was the RCMP--no axe to 
Grand. chatusimply does not govon. 


Mr. Chairman: To the best of your knowledge, there never 
was, and there certainly is not now, anything like--I guess the 
term waS something like a "gallonage tax." 


Hon. Mr. Drea: No, it was another term. What did they call 
it? Tollgating or something like that? 


MEweChaircmanslollgating  Meheteisviteo lean noteotamilrartiwien 
all these high-priced names. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: No? 


Mr. Chairman: None of that ever happened--do you know if any 
of the RCMP reports have ever been made public in this province? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: I do not know. But certainly the charges were 
laid elsewhere, so I guess you would have to take it on through 
the Attorney General. 


Since we knew they were investigating us and we never did 
hear what the result was, and it dragged on, and on, and on, we 
wondered what the outcome was. The only logical quarter was 
through the Attorney General and that is what came back from the 
RCMP. The only interest they had in Ontario was--the investigation 
continues--certain books aand_~ records, because the corporate 
headquarters was here, but not the LCBO. 


Let me tell you about a couple of little precautions that we 
have taken which Mr. Bosworth deserves a great deal of credit for 
as to putting up a system whereby this type of thing cannot happen 
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either at the manager's level, or so forth. 


In. thes old».days: swhen-s you.,,obtained a. listing, and..we,.ane 
talking; particularly inpewine,~;you- .gotsinto® about. 40. Scores...wic 
always fascinated. me. before I. was:..the minister. .I— had, <a 
conversation with a wine merchant, a wine agency, and I said to 
him very casually, "I guess all of your employees, your salesmen 
and so forth, are out doing hotels." 


Olja -NO;s Only about, onewins LO\was Pout doing, hotels) Thedrece 
were doing the liquor stores. 


"Why? wouldm@you® be an“the dWiquor*’store?-"You! veeqot to seit 
Lite" 


No, the local manager had the option. "Sure, we have got to 
Sell it, but “it asean, awful Jot different in the store, 10.1 cere 
there, or you have got to wait a week because it is in the book." 


When I became the minister, I asked Mr. Bosworth. One of the 
things, that2Mr.. Bosworth, did inwhis. first. term, .was,that, vou new 
automatically, .cet.. 100; .stores ..on. your .4listing.; There. 1S 45a 
computerized,.printout -sent to..you with all the »volumes.of Swine 
sales that is on the computerized printing, address by address. 


You pick which 100 you want. Now that has transformed what 
could be a potential--the salesmen are not around the stores any 
more. The market is there. That 100 really accounts for about 85 
per cent of the wine sales. The other 400--Ontario wine, yes, but 
not the foreign stuff. 


Before a person in the LCBO has lunch with somebody from the 
industry in all dimensions, because this is a very sensitive 
industry Mr. Bosworth has a system that is called "trade 
meetings." You list down with whom you are having lunch with that 
week, “lt is ‘all a matter of records WitwiswalWathere. anti sis fan 
internal control system. 


Mee -Chairmanrerls thay information pubilre7 
Hon. Mr. Drea: What? Who they-- 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Sure, if anybody wants it. And you notice the 
thing about--pardon? 


Mr. Kennedy: Do you want an invitation to lunch? 


MroairChairman: Not from wou. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: No, but you see the argument is: Mr. W. J. 
Bosworth, chairman of the LCBO, was seen at such-and-such a place 
with so-and-so. Okay, he runs a big business. Why should he not be 
having lunch with someone? But by the same token, the public says, 
"No wonder that stuff suddenly moved to the top of the shelf." 
Okayy here-1t-isvall.on-record. Lt.wis.all_there. 


Si 


That is how open and how visible--because your difficulty is 
Six months from now you do not remember whom you had lunch with or 
what the ,discussion was about. = But here it is” in “advance. The 
Chairman or the head office is in a position, right through the 
system, that everybody knows what everybody is doing. So it is a 
control mechanism. 


Mr. Bosworth: We hope so. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: We hope. And you have got human frailties, 
too. 


Mr. Bosworth: Mr. Chairman, on this question of access to 
brand Gsaleseitylis aebrand; sales= report Vthat’ all’ our Snppiiers 
get. We charge them a small fee for preparing it. It is a document 
wich @theyesale? of tevery@™ branditby month.” Bt is fa’ document that 
anybody can get. 


Mee Chairmanveyinat. “kind (Of Keeping of “intormationsof owhe 
sold how many gallons last year on that tollgated practice--as a 
mMatcermot @fact?,"Wguessilin’ this province, «what syouWare saying is 
the defence mechanism is that any politcal party, any group who 
wanted to raise money, could get access to that information and go 
and make your pitch. 


Mr. Bosworth: All the suppliers have it. 


Hon... Mr.o Dreas > It 1s. not only that, but=—vou-—get—into the 
problem it is a very sensitive industry. Somebody is selling quite 
often ftiss because’ 1t?Sis*=second tirom the right ine Tow A.-eLt =we 
coulrdP have’ that. tkind. of tthing weettwoulld ‘do! better oc te letall 
available there. 


The other thing I may mention, somebody said we were 
cluttering up--or we had the six-packs of beer by the counters. 
Okay. There iS a reason for it. I brought domestic beer into the 
liquor store because I believe very firmly in import replacement. 


LE@tyoupiwere. inttaSiliquorm store, voumscould not: buy Ontario 
beer. You had to buy foreign beer. A great many people do not want 
to go and buy it by the case. Also we have to recognize the fact 
that Brewers' Retail is built for large-scale sales. I am talking 
about by the case, or by the half case, and so on. 


A person who lives in an apartment building quite often only 
wants a six-pack, and it is a long way for them to go to a BW 
store. We told the breweries, and the breweries applied to us for 
BhHistuby the way, “and ‘applied? tol the~ LesO torelisting. 


The breweries pointed out that you are a total captive of 
the import field if you wanted beer. All right. We did not want to 
get into a position--because the other one is not controlled by 
us. Each one of the five breweries could have one brand in the 
Six-pack. 


The reason why they are up by the front is that women and so 
Forth picking. lip, the six-pack ;-"1£ (they “are” picking=up~aScouple of 
other bottles, it is a little more cumbersome. We found it works 


So 
out better to have it up there if they want it. 


All “at Treallyve did ic, to, puceOntarilo sbecr there ser syoum ao 
not want Budweiser, Lt eV OU do not want something from 
Czechoslovakia, you have an opportunity to buy the Canadian 
product. If you still prefer foreign beer, okay. There is nothing 
more we can do. But to leave it totally captive seemed to me to be 
a very-- 


Mr. Kennedy: How is that working out? Is there a reasonable 
volume of sales of the domestic beer? 


AD SO ome 


Mr. Bosworth: It sells quite well. It surprised us. 


Mr. Kennedy: Did it? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: We thought people bought foreign beer because 
it-- 


Mr. Kennedy: Was it lower in-- 
Mr. Bosworth: It is lower in price. 
Mra Kenhedye|" Ityis. liowemsin price .itghasetoube. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Yes, but we thought they bought foreign beer 
because they liked Czechoslovakian pilsner. What is it, 80 cents a 
bottle? 


Mr. Bosworth: Ninety. 


Hon.@ Mr. sPrea: ~Ninety..-lt isgmot, your,usual pstock.. Butgwe 
found out an awful lot of people found it very convenient to buy 
the. Ontario. product winesmall amounts,...We dog nottisell- it bye tne 
half case, or something like that, and we do not take back the 
bottles. You have to take the bottles to the Brewers' Retail. 


You are asking how did it work out. Budweiser is going to be 
brewed in Canada, starting next year, by John Labatt Limited which 
will create a new market, and probably more jobs. Budweiser only 
went into the liquor stores about a year ago, but found enough of 
a Canadian market that Labatt's will brew it for them in London 
with, Canadian, ~ labour), “.et..ceteray sunder-ailt>. They .havertmade tian 
application to the board to replace the Budweiser listing in the 
liquor store with Michelob. I suppose if Michelob develops a 
market, another Canadian brewery, under licence, will do that. 


Bear in mind too that the biggest expansion for jobs in the 
Canadian brewing industry is exports to the United States. When 
they are doing things under licence here from the United States, 
it obviously opens up potential for a brewery like Doran's, which 


tT *happent co othinky will (dot quite; webinawirth whiohte.beer int the 
States it is working. 


: Maes Chalrman:, Conld you, lay out Ifoneus. this kind, Of=-1 Jam 
intrigued, for example, in self-serve stores which is a growing 
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trend, how you determine who gets what place on the shelves. 
Hon. Mr. Drea: You tell them. They get a-- 


Mr. Chairman: Is there a set form, because obviously in 
other marketing endeavours they would be fighting like mad over 
wow GecS. CO eplacesstheir »product: in what: position jineesomething 
like, for example, the six-packs at the front of the store? That 
would seem to be a prime position to have your product marketed. 


How do you allocate that? How do you lay it out? Do you have 
a system? Do you rotate? What? 


Mr. Bosworth: We have a set form worked out by the store 
operations people along with the supervisor of that area. It is 
not always the same in every area because different products sell 
in different areas. 


The store manager really has nothing to do with this. It is 
done by the store operations people to try and keep the thing 
uniform, and try and give all the suppliers an even break. It 
seems to work out. I do not think we have any complaints. I think 
it has worked out very well in most cases. 


Mr. Chairman: That is a centralized kind of formula package. 
There would be local variations of the scheme but it is laid out-- 


Mr. Bosworth: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: You want to get to the beer thing. There are 
some problems in there, not with beer, but you have gone to bigger 
containers of wine. The big jug did not used to be there. 


On this grand design, wineries are allocated certain spaces 
in the store. We get a lot of complaints from people that either 
they have to go up to the third shelf to get that big container; 
that is the space that was allocated before they went into the big 
container. What we are trying to do is to avoid putting somebody 
at the head of the list or so on and so forth. 


At the other end, there is occasionally some customer--and 
Ltools a pretty valid. complainct., Why Go. YOu Pplrek=ip—a—calion of 
Canadian wine from the third shelf? You should really get it from 
over here where it iS much more convenient. And you have breakage 
and so on and so forth. 


MretrChairman?:n/Dos you Lihavet d#ificultyriwithythecstorages for 
example, of the six-packs, because it is not refrigerated? From 


time to time I hear complaints of people who buy, I believe the 
technical term is skunky beer-- 


Hon, ins Drea stNo. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any problems with that, or is your 
turcnever so high, or what? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Well, BW controls-- 
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Mr. Bosworth: The turnover is quite high and they are to 
rotate the stock. The Brewers' Retail would rotate. 


Hon. Mrs Drea: We do nothing withsit. BW pbrangs,pt.over-— 
Mr.) BOSWOLEN:, They «deliver gitran.their-= 


Hon. Mr. -Drear. sBW CONULrOLsS. 10+ anda. it. 2c, €S “OVeraacted -or 
something, BW takes it back. 


Mr. Chairman: I see. So stock rotation is the technique you 
use there to eliminate that problem. 


Mr. Bosworth: It is not there very long compared to some of 
the foreign beers that sit around for maybe a year on the shelf. 
The local beer is gone quickly. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: And they deliver it in small amounts because 
itis ‘usually .from ia ,BW iretatl outlet notetoo fFiari away... They-know 
that under the rules of the game, they have to keep it supplied 
and in small amounts. We are not substituting for BW at all, 
because we do not have to. 


The storage capability at the back of the store, that is 
being pushed constantly by the commercial accounts. They want 
cases of whisky back there because they are taking them to a hotel. 


Mr. Kennedy: Just on that subject while we are on the 
matter, the display of products in the stores. The Toronto Star, a 
great advocate of economic nationalism, came out with a peculiar 
editorial advocating that imported wine be more _ prominently 
displayed than domestic wine. Do you recollect that, and if so did 
you respond by changing the plan of display? 


Mr. Bosworth: No, we did not. 
Mr. Kennedy: Do you recollect them doing that? 


Mr. Bosworth: If there is any preference it goes to the 
Ontario wines. 


Mr. Kennedy: Just while we're on that serious note, what is 
the relative position of domestic or the attempts to promote our 
domestic product, which is very good. 


Mr. Bosworth: You've probably seen the display cases in our 
stores, where-- 


Nye sennedy: I .dont get an that often, no. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: A billion dollar a year business, but nobody 
comesSain the «front: door. 


Mr. Bosworth: The only thing that's displayed in those cases 
are Ontario wines. 


Mr. @Kennedy;: -Ohs) yvesyn TiewaSuethinking mone wint terms ot 
placement in the self-serve stores. 
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Mr. Bosworth: At one time we had all the Ontario wines in 
one area and that didn't work out very well, because they would 
rather have them interspersed with the imports. It got people 
moving around the store. 


Hon. aMr. aDneas Iieascguyscomesoin. Looking ror anmrededessert 
wine, he doesn't want to sift through a whole Canadian section. He 
wants to go to red desserts. 


MresiBbosworth: Weashave Grounds thats cittsy worked % outy better 
mixing them together. 


Mr. Kennedy: When I interrupted, you were speaking of the 
display case of the various products; what is the arrangement? 


Mr. Bosworth: The wineries choose what they want to display 
in them. I believe it's two bottles from each winery. And it's 
supposed to be their premium table wines. 


Mr. Nennedy:s- And, there's mo particular prefterence-— 


Mr. Bosworth: No. It is just to let the public see what we 
have in Ontario wines, in premium table wines from Ontario. 


HON, Mr. Drea: Lis probably more prominent in a 
non-self-serve store because it's the only thing that's displayed. 
If there's a marketing edge in having your bottle displayed, it 
makes it a lot eaSier to remember 1154 than reading a chart. 


Mr. Kennedy:5 As') the minister © mentioned: interspersing 
domestic and imported and someone looking for a dessert red wine, 
do you find that there are any surveys or evidence to whether the 
potential customer is more interested in getting that wine? Are 
they price conscious, or are they place of origin conscious? 


Mr. Bosworth: I think they are quite price conscious. 


Mr. Kennedy: Do you? In other words, if our domestic product 
was quite palatable and acceptable, they would take that ahead of 
an import at the same price. That's somewhere we can build on that 
to promote it. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: To give you a simple answer on _ price 
elasticity. A lot of people may try a brand because there is a 
lower price, or the variety they've been drinking has gone up. But 
that price elasticity won*t stay’ 1f "the product-rsn“t—good. If 4 
person starts buying $5 wine of another variety because his own 
went to $8.50 and it's gasoline, he doesn't come back for a 
second. 


The price thing may have been a little bit of an edge for a 
time, but now that the foreign prices are coming down, the quality 
ineethe a Loncourund ts (dgoingtsto yprevail. If youtve—got—a—. quality 
product, it's the same as anything else. 


Thess, only, problem: m¢we Jechad;f. and slioisay, ithiss .because *~ the 
distillers raised it, is if we were Eaton's, and we were selling a 
product that we didn't have to have a social awareness about, we 
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would arrange the stores much better to maximize the profit that 
was coming in. Now, the name of the game in the store is a 
convenience to customers, and we're not doing that. You can't have 
social responsibility and do that. 


Mr. Kennedy: I find there is quite a response to the 
referral system in wine. Somebody passes word around here today 
that a certain wine is really good, you should try that, they tend 
to do so. Is that supported by any sophisticated research? 


Mr. Bosworth: No, I think that happens. 


Hones lMr. Dreas 1 will tell vou, Mr. Kennedy, as. tat .as 
research iS concerned I'm with Mr. Ruston all the way. I think the 
remarks he made this morning are as valid as anything. 


Mr. sMancini: of would like” to” ask =Mr. “BOSWOLGiesabout the 
policy Goncerning the “buildings\*that yout” use Sebo. -voudtown? mosteor 
your buildings, or do you lease them, or how do you go about 
getting new buildings when you need them? 


4;20 p.m. 


Mr. Bosworth: At the moment we are building stores where we 
can. We buy the property and build the store if we can, and we own 
it. This isn't always possible because we must go in to some 
shopping complexes. We are also very conscious of redevelopment in 
downtown areas, trying to redevelop them. We assist if we can. But 
we actually prefer to own our own stores. 


Mr. Mancini: How many stores do you lease? 
Mire bOsWwOrcCusg ale Srabout. 50-507 


Mr. Mancini: About 50 per cent? What's your average square 
footage cost? 


Hon. MiasDreas. 1'1il tell you sone, of the sproblems in it. 1s 
the shopping plaza 10 years ago would give you a very agreeable 
price, because they considered the liquor store to be a real 
customer counter. Today, they want a much higher price because 
they regardy itlas Jabitaof aw problempiein Bthatul uwchuttese. up 
parking. There are other stores that are eminently more desirable 
in terms of customer attraction. 


Mr. Bosworth: Mr. Mancini, we go from say $5 a square foot 
£09825. 


Mr. Mancini: It depends what ranges are. 

Mr. M. Davidson: It depends on location. 

Mr. Bosworth: Oh yes. That has everything to do with it. For 
instance, the Eaton Centre is so expensive in rent, but we don't 


pay very much in Moosonee. 


Mr. MacInnis: Can I mention we're coming off of a number of 
Say,s v0=" to: l5-year leases sipaying say,, $265. f0 $350, whicn,” 15 
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years ago was the going rate. Well, naturally, for lease renewals 
we'll be looking at a substantial increase. 


Mra pMancindsNneeSter Fingieartier,invithe day £oldsmethat if 
I ever aspired to work outside of elected office, that I should 
aspire to the job of the overseas consultant. So I was wondering 
what the overseas consultant does? 


Mr. Bosworth: Our overseas consultant selects good buys for 
uS overseas. He has a knowledge, he's probably one of the three 
best wine consultants in Europe. He's been in it all his life and 
he's invaluable to us. I hope nothing ever happens to him because 
he's one of the reasons why we have such a fine list. And they 
tell us we have the best list in North America, as far as wines 
are concerned. 


Mr. Mancini: Is he actually stationed in Europe? 
Mr. Bosworth: Yes. He's in London. 


Mr. Mancini: He lives right in London, England. And he flies 
from London to Rome, to Paris. 


Mr. Bosworth: He doesn't buy. He recommends to us where the 
good buys are, and then we finally make the decision here. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: But you have another thing, Mr. Mancini. As 
you know in Europe there are what they call appellation controlee 
where a trade mark is registered. It's like a tobacco farm here. 
It's only on that particular 40 acres that the grapes are allowed 
to be used for that brand. The rest of the farm is 60 acres, same 
grapes, same everything, but you can't use that brand name. 


One of his things is he goes around and finds out where 
there is a place like that. It's exactly the same wine, only it 
comes out under another brand that you have never heard of and 
it's a very good offset against the increase in the other ones. 
Because the French rig the system, the Germans rig the system. 


The best buys right now in Europe are the nonregistered or 
noncontrolled brand names in Italy. That's why you get excellent 
Italian wine in this province almost suddenly, because he went in 
there and looked at all of them, tasted them, to see that it was a 
quabpey yroductreand etoldivuctne leieus favaltable wmbomyour-wantiste 
move into that range?" 


Mr. Mancini: What would it cost the board to have Mr. Adams 
Ornys Catt? 


Mr wu Bosworth: = BetweenwsS 154008 and™ $1,500 havumonth. Its a 
pittance, and) he. works practically full-time. for us. But he's 
quite a well-to-do man, and it's partly hobby and partly job. He 
also trains our wine consultants. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Remember we have a thing here called the rare 
winésetoOLesNowesthat,~w toma ehotroft, chea.publiic; timeansisi tis; an$100 
angen: stunt. eibatnws: not ttruest Some oof lu teite-wexpensive, ayes, 
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but it is brands that you have never heard of, particular 
varieties and so forth. We would not be able to run a store of 
that quality without what this gentleman does. 


One of the other problems is a lot of wineries will not sell 
to us because, if they are going to sell, we insist--let us say it 
is a French red--you have got to give us enough for the whole 
system, we will not take it just for the Toronto store. 


They do not produce enough of that variety to supply us. He 
moves in on some of those and moves that kind of thing into the 
specialized wine market, which is the rare wines. You run into 
that, like a cottage winery in France. They have just too many 
commitments. They will not increase their production. They will 
give you so much. We cannot very well put it in the Toronto stores 
and not the Windsor stores so you put it in those very specialized 
things, He Mlooks @forystutt dike sehate 


Mr. M. Davidson: During the course of the remarks there was 
some reference to the boards and their responsibilities as far as 
Brewers' Warehousing goes. To what level do you have = any 
supervision over Brewers' Warehousing? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: I guess it is basically hours. 


Mr. Boswell They “apply ‘to us-tor- listings ok sproduets 77 Our 
people actually audit the warehouse. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Are you talking about their own operation or 
where they sell with us? 


Mr. M. Davidson: No, their own operation.” You" have’ nothing 
to Say withwregard to-*location vot stores or “anything, *that-is 
entirely up to the Brewers' Warehousing people? 


Hone Mr. Drea: No, that is “entirely Upto them.” I>-thinkac 
is fair to say in certain localities if they are buying a piece of 
land for a store we try to get a liquor store in because there is 
a certain efficiency scale because of the storage facilities and 
one truck route through the town and that type of thing. But if 
they wanted to go and build one, provided the zoning was right, on 
College Street-- 


Mr. M. Davidson: You would have no say in it. 


Hon.» MreeDrea> Let) us mot saysothat., "In\ ap inormalgsbusines. 
consideration we would have no say, but let us say that that a 
brewers’ retail store was going to be put “right—next—to2a schoo# 
and there was a complaint from the community, it would not go to 
Mr. Bosworth, it would come to me, and we would say, "There is 
concern in the community about -it being so close to a high 
School,” .or Something. But ina normal *consitderation, no, “they aq 
their own. 


Mr. M. Davidson: So they pretty much operate on their own. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Yes. They have to have the same hours of 
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Sale. In other words, they cannot’ sell before 10 o'clock in the 
morning and they cannot sell on Sunday. 


The only article of contention, I guess, is November 11. We 
tell them they have got to be closed on November 11. That is not 
negotiable, because November ll, I think--and the cabinet happens 
to think--is an institutional day “in this country< we try to keep 
a rule that when the PLQUOTEISCOLe. nc Closed, they are closed. We 
get some fluctuations on the August holiday or something. 


Mr. M. Davidson: The new regulations relating. *Coethe spec ral 
occasion permit; there is a Greatedeal of contusion) Mr. Minister, 
regarding this and perhaps you can clear it Up “LOR EUs. 


HOn,weMEc yDibeats  Leewouldmebe delighted. If all the members 
would please pay attention, because there is no mail service and I 
cannot afford 17 cents any more anyway. 


One confusion exists out there among the people who have 
been.getting them... Up until 1975 and the new act, remember you 
could not have ‘a Bund raising ypermit, by law. AlN ‘sope@hade to be 
nonprofit. The truth of the matter is that the government had been 
turning a blind eye for Many, Many years. In 1975 we legitimized 
it. We had two types of permit, one was nonprofit and that means 
nonprofit--not the group, the event. The other one was’ fund 
raising. 


4:30 p.m. 


It has taken us almost five years to convince pecpile A’ 16e 
of people became confused in this because they -thougnt’ "aces a 
nonprofit group, rather than a nonprofit event. 


Nonprofit events, especially since weddings are exempt, 
Should be very few and far between. It really only should be when 
a company is opening when to keep a little bit of control’ they 
Ghargemat the bar ,~becauserir it asta dearudce club dinner they are 
perfectly entitled to the same fee as for fund raising: 


The reason those regs were DUE 10 On sehne—Gontod. was--every 
other province has them--because we have had Sharpies operating 
Friday and Saturday socials Saying they were nonprofit. We knew at 
the prices they were charging that somebody was getting money and 
Liewas, note avgroup sor anything else and that had to be brought 
unders:control:; Ouriprices are abit higher than other provinces. 


A lot of people became confused. I got dozens of letters 
Saying: "I am the local Kiwanis Club. We have been raising funds 
for years through our special occasion Permits. "Hows'can "you do 
this to us?" You go back and check and they never asked for a 
fund-raising one, they were still on the other. So it was a matter 
Of tel Bing Pohemvt iss the event. 


I will Cen you virtually any social 
Organization--fraternal, service ata By a roca: Poti tical, 
whatsoever--that is in the general area that its funds One way or 
another go to community betterment, which is the same cing vases 
in the lotteries act, is eligible for a fund-raising permit. 
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What we have done to alleviate the situation, ines. 
everybody gets acquainted, because the honest folks are not asking 
for one every week. They come in and they read something. We have 
decentralized the permits, that means you go to your local store. 


No permit can be refused. If there is an area or. doubt in 
the issuer's mind as to what this is in, that permit application 
must be immediately referred to Toronto because we have found when 
they came across the desk in Toronto, 99.5 per cent of them were 
instantly done anyway. So in the short term an application cannot 
be refused. 


What was happening, unfortunately, is that you would say, 
"You do not appear to qualify." The person would go away. Now we 
Sav; Tt SS Fin an area ‘and "we  wante co refer: i1t)'to head “office; 
and in that way, unless it is a total and absolute no-no, and “it 
would be that Monty Davidson wants a permit for Monty Davidson's 
pocket type of thing. That is where you get intor che ting. caf 
think you will find that those concerns have been alleviated. 


People look at community betterment and they Say, "But we 
have been running an ethnic hall." We say, "That is community 
betterment because it is something that is in the community." 


If it is a baseball team or something and they give money 
away, or they do something, I do not know of a single reputable 
social, and I use the word social, they say to us: "What about the 
Masonic Hall? We have the wives down for a cocktail party once a 
year." You say, "Did you make money on it?" "Sure we did."-—"where 
did the money go?" "Into the Masonic coffers." That is community 
betterment because the Masonic Hall in a great many communities is 
the only thing there. 


I agree with you, there was a lot of confusion over this 
nonprofit business, and also the simple fact. OL che macter gs char 
it has taken us time to convince people that it is now legal to 
have a fund-raising permit. They still think that you cannot have 
a special occasion permit to raise funds, and of course you can. 


Mr. M. Davidson: On the setting of the prices, you have got 
65 cents for beer, 80 cents for one ounce of liquor. That 80 cents 
is) forthe liquor. itself. What about mix? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Liguor and: mix. 
Mr. M. Davidson: Liquor and mix, that covers it. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Oh, yes. No two bucks for the mix, 80 cents 
for the drink and no two bucks for the mix. 


Mr. M. Davidson: So 80 cents covers the drink including mix. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: We have worked si out rather 
scientifically--it is not the LCBO, it is the Liquor Licence Board 
of Ontario--on the basis of what other provinces were charging and 
what we knew hall rentals were. Truly to be nonprofit--you never 
real lyawiet. As nonprotitis there Ve ™ a =scoupie oly Ducts  Sover ce 
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something--and to “keep it that’ “the “customer really is not 
contributing to an individual's pocket, and it includes the rent. 


POU Stuns SOUcein cueverymunusual situation, 1 yeor twe. wii. 
adjust the price, but it was to end this business, because we had 
no right to audit. Somebody said if they get a special occasion 
permit for fund raising we had a right to ask where did the money 
go and we have had instances. We had one social organization in 
the province that spread the word around that we were totally 
against them, that we would not give them special occasion 
permits. That was not true. In one of their operations, where the 
funds went left a lot to be desired so we went in and looked. They 
straightened that out and it was only that local operation. 


We never audit. The Kiwanis Club, we know where the money 
goes. It is when you get an unusual one. You have also got some 
changing customs in marriages. It used to be at a wedding that 
nobody. ever .charged for the liquor. If there, was Jigunor at a 
wedding the father paid. 


Today, you have got a lot of single parents and you have got 
alot jor, fathers who samply (cannoc ‘affordert., The price of liquor 
now at a wedding is very, very high, even for wine. So we exempted 
weddings because that is a social custom. If you want to charge 
more’ andi.make vaesprofit) at “the ‘bar’ and’ Hand’ it’ to ‘the bride’ and 
groom, great, go ahead. 


Wwe COULd Not cares less, but noe on the, orounds that this was 
somebody running every Friday and Saturday night with a special 
occasion permit and saying it was nonprofit so we had no right to 
even ask where did the money go? 


Mr. tGharltons Doesea istag forthe groom fald iaintorthe same 
category? He hesitates. 


Hon. Mr. Dreas That is *a™"very7 verys difficult ‘area? ey 
personal view is that anybody who is getting married today faces a 
number of problems and I am sure we can accommodate’ the 
applica crons sco makes sureecnavert 11S =the Eqgroom, that rittrs  =notla 
fund raising for the best man. 


Det isma, dioticultwareae® ineaterms tofGias Straight-out Spoliey, 
because theoretically community betterment is not the groom's 
pocket, but by the same token I am Sure all of us regard marriage 
and setting up households as very desirable in a community and if 
you stay out of debt I think you might stay married longer. 


You asked me about an hour ago, what about liquor policy? 
NOWPsyOU, cee ~how dirricult. it 1c. =YOU NavVewsuGeLOOKe-. at ithe 
circumstances. Besides most of them put down other things. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I think what you are saying is that you and 
the board are both prepared to observe a little leniency on 
occasion. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Yes. One of the problems is that we had the 
old system which was prior to 1975 under which you had to mail 
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in your application to Toronto and it was all looked at in head 
offices 


There never was any problem. You were either rejected or 
accepted. Remember the LCBO is our agent out there. You go to the 
local liquor store. The manager in the store has got guidelines 
and he sees one every so often that--he is a long way from Toronto 
and he is working for another agency. We do not have enough people 
inmncne eGbbOs toystarimg alleover. 


So he looks at the guidelines and there is something that 
appears to be in doubt. What we call the good managers immediately 
Say, ‘Okay set me just: check on this yfonea day. Crusoe gu SoniceoL 
them say, No,;,syeu do not.” “They take facgstricturthe sony Chembour 
and what happens is the person goes away and invariably if they 
sent it on to Toronto somebody would look at it and say, "Yes." 


wltessus sreallyasdiSeretion.§ Your "Cannoterputitacroce ethee (Oppo. 
the guidelines, "Here are the guidelines but if anything comes up 
do it the way you want." 


That is the system we now have. No permit is refused at 
source. It has to be refused at the head office. As I Say, with 
99.5 per cent of them there is not even any discretion. I can give 
you precedents for five years of how they have issued them. 


I guess a comparable situation is the lotteries branch but 
remember that is all done by mail. If you send in an application 
for a Monte Carlo licence and you say where the money is going, 
remember we audit you out of the lottery, but that is all done by 
mail. The decentralization was to make it more convenient and that 
has produced some problems. . 


This system, I am sure, will work it out. Besides it saves 
thes poor old minister on iFriday .afternoons My tfniday tafternoons 
are busy under the present system. 


Mr...ukKennedy:, Could you mecognize. a isituation.ywhere,. the 
Rotary Club is going to have a barbecue, and say there will be 200 
people who will be guests. We will sell our liquor at $1.50 or 
$i. 2oeeasnot. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: We do not care what they sell it at. 
4:40 p.m. 

Mr. Kennedy: What happens? What does Rotary pay? 

Hon. Mr. Drea: Rotary applies for a special occasion permit. 
They check off the fund raising. It depends upon the number of 
people, the amount that-- 


Moa, Kennedy: “Service »clubs) are ingithere-tror— fund-raising 
purposes. 


Hon.mwMr « Dreas All vwewdo: as icheckicithoft:ras cai fund=raLisrn¢e 
permit. The fee depends upon the number of bottles you are going 
to have. 
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Mr. Kennedy: How does that work out? 


Hon. Mie Dreads 1 tes ae isiidingmocalele Te you are a small 
group, Only going to have five bottles, you pay a minimum fee. For 
a big group it is higher. But the moment they come in as the 
Rotary Club, it is for fund raising. 


The problem has been that before there was no difference; 
they could come in under "nonprofit." They kept choosing that box 
because Rotary is nonprofit. Now, to get some of the sharpies out 
Oty Chesenonprorie © £1 elds era ME they have to do is check off fund 
raising and you can charge $10 a drink because you are expected to 
make a profit. The fees to the to the liquor licence board are 
identical for fund raising and for ‘nonprofit. You do not Save 
anything by going one route or the other. 


Mr. Kennedy: How much do you pay for your permit? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: It depends upon the number of bottles you are 
buying and how many people are there. 


Mr. Kennedy: There will bewZ00 toeoule and they will have 
four drinks each. That is 800 drinks. 


Hon Mr. Drea: I do not know. I would be Very Glad to*ealieuyp 
the LLBO and ask them. I am sorry, I do not keep a sliding scale 
On me. 


Mr. Kennedy: But this is what the manager bases his levy on. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: No, the levy is by regulation. He has no 
choice. The reason we ask you how many people are going to be 
enere 75° to try to. assist you. Remember, you have to order this 
from the liquor store at a different rate. You cannot bring your 
own liquor. 


We used to find out that people figured 200 people, that is 
$80. They would be trying to get back on Monday morning to return 
20 bottles. We try to keep them in the position where they will 
sell roughly about what they ordered, just for their own sake. 


But the fee is on “the “basis of the” amount of alcohol, 
Whether it Miem@ beers eivine, sor IMqQuor,, chatstyou are bringing sin. 
That -1s the*licence fee. 


Mr. Kennedy: You take out 80 bottles and they say, "Okay, 
give uS so many dollars for this permite “Then “you would ce tra 
rebate if you brought some back: 


Hon. Mr. Drea: You get a rebate per bottle. 


Mr. Kennedy: The amount of the sales and all this sort of 
thing--the big hangup is profit versus noOnproli 4 


Hon. Mr. Drea: No, fund raising--fund re1sing 426 “an 
intrinsic part of any service club's operation. We have no 
objection to that whatsoever. 
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Thee ‘problem “was sthat people. were Sec ting sip, -anyAiersacZ 
organization and saying, "We know we are not a charity, but we do 
not. make .any. profit on this,,.even if we sell.you a Qrinkwat: foe. 
You know what they buy it for. Somebody made money and we had no 
way lof -getting Jats sthatsemoney.. The problem was, that was taking 
money out of the charitable field. 


Mr. Kennedy: Fine, that explains a 
Hon. Mr. Drea: But there is no difference. 


Mr. Kennedy: Another problem is a NONDrODuty Chingmwieresa 
private party buys 10 bottles of liquor, for so many people, forva 
function to. be, held sn, aschurch. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Are you selling it? 


Mr. Kennedy: No. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: If you have no sale permit, there LS no 
problem. 


Mr. Kennedy: Say I am going to be the benevolent type, which 
Fe couldn 'te be eo fbutelet's! ‘say’ I “amp vandedy buy thes 0, botttec.va 
will give it and we will have a party and treat everybody. 


Hon. 'Mr.@] Drea Df there?*%is no tsalle> permit ,echere sis gue 
problem. 


Mr. Kennedy: But it is to be held in a church. The query 
comes back if the church has any more of these things, are they 
going to have to be listed as a party-giving PrSotrpcwe Lon. for 
something? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: And no sale permit? 


Mr. Kennedy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Let me see that one. 


Mr. Kennedy: What happens with these premises that are 
giving these that would raise that question? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: First of all, Doug, the only.;thing wouldybe 
an) awareness of a crowd and fire. If a place is going virtually 
every week--remember the Hotel Fire Safety Act--and it has no 
Ticence;,,dt is not “inspected _for fires.Weliitke, to-—check,,, £or 
rather obvious reasons, if there are enough exits and what they 
are really doing, that's all. 


But if the church wants to hold a weekly dance or other 
functions, they can get a no-sale permit and give it away. They 
can. rent..out their, churchto,.the Kiwanis: orwthe jlocalsknightssce 
Columbus to have a dance, there is no problem at all. 


Mr. Kennedy: But the board gets interested, if they are 
having something each week or more frequently, in the safety and 
the facilities. 
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Hon. Mr. Drea: That is all. There is the impression that 
the liquor licence board inspects every hall, but it is not SO. 
tThe~ Hotel Fire Safety Act Operates under the Solicitor General. 
They have to be licensed premises. It does not apply to clubhouses 
and so on. In some cases it is up to the local fire department. 


ifthe ychurchedas. having problems, they can come and see me. 
I do not know why they would get that impression. There are more 
myths out there with regard to alcohol. 


Mr. Kennedy: I think you have answered it. But they have had 
Several requests, an ongoing sort of thing, "If you have any more 
you have got to get some kind of a rating from the--" 


Hon. Mr. Drea: No, you don't need a rating. We just want to 
make sure you have got exits. The tragedy in Quebec in the mining 
town occurred because the premises were not licensed. After the 
fact everybody says, "Why didn't you inspect it?" 


Mr. | Rennedyia.So «the? LLUBOedoes go out-end “takeGalreloomoat 
these halls. 


Hon.Mr. Drea: There’ must “be something more to it than what 
they have told you. The police sometimes object very strenuously. 
Sometimes there are noise complaints. 


Mins nDavidsons 41 4think awMrs Minister, I understood YOUuIsRESO 
Say, and you can correct me if I am wrong, that organizations that 
apply for fund-raising permits would include political groups like 
riding associations. 

Hon «Mierepreas! Sure @:0f corse. 


Mr. M. Davidson: With the fund-raising permit you can charge 
whatever you like for the drink? 


*Hon. Mr. Drea: There is no control. 

Mr. M. Davidson: There is no control over it. 

Hon. Mr. Drea: No. Nonprofit was meant for the consumer. If 
Aeris trityeee? nonprof iti@event 99 thenerthe guy who is running it 
should not make a profit. If it is fund raising-- 

Mr. M. Davidson: Of any kind? 

Hon. Mr. Drea: Yes. In fund raising we are not out to put 
you into a loss position. For a riding office of a Polreical. 
party, it stands for community betterment. You would not have one 
wy etkheyiname tictie a efpoliticalthparty, at? aodla Ihe clene riding 
association's, 

MrweM. Davidson: Yes, Right? 


HOnsiMre Drea: Inere is*no= problem there Sabcalil, 


Mr. Chairman: Other questions? 
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Mr. Ruston: I want to ask Mr. Bosworth if there has been 
much pilfering in your new self-serve establishments which you 
have had going for some time. Have you noticed any iipagtaicular 
increase in that? 


Mr. Bosworth: Yes, we have, considerably. 
Mr .a RuStonsa IsiAteveryemuch.ofira problems 


Mr. Bosworthy: So much so _ much that we have formed a 
security department. We have four people on staff now. That 1s the 
result of going self-serve. ; 


Mr. Ruston: I want to ask about the wine stores. Many of the 
companies have their own stores. Would it be possible for two or 
three wine companies to open a combined store and sell their two 
er three preducts}) in «the one, stores 


Mr. Bosworth: Not under the present regulations. Stores are 
operated by one winery. 


Mire -RuSton: There is really no other way other then. Is 
each individual company limited to how many wine stores it can now 
open? 


Mr. Bosworth: No. 


HOnseMia-Dreasdql£. I.could- just: come,to, that..There were some 
reference to this freeze this morning. 


One of ‘the “reasons »ithat’ Iocimposedtethe thireeze Son Othe 
winettes, the ones in the supermarkets and the stores, while the 
question of the grocery thing was being pondered in the 
independent stores, is because that system is only beneficial to 
the Big Four because the winery has to operate the concession ae 
the store with its own employees. It has to have a full range of 
product in order to attract marketing. The cottage wineries and so 
forth cannot get in. 


When the decision is made one way or the other on the 
grocery thing, I am prepared to take a look at a co-op or some 
kind of joining together so three or four of the cottage wineries 
who do not produce a full variety can have a pool arrangement in a 
kiosk or in the stores if they want. Most of them now do not want 
it. They want a store at their winery for rather obvious reasons. 
They prefer the LCBO system. 


Bear in mind, if they went into the grocery stores their 
product would be going in that rack in the independent store, and 
they might not want that. But if we were at a position where, 
apart from the LCBO, there was only going to be the wine store, we 
would have to change it to let the little guys get together if 
they want to so they can sell too. 


It would be either a free-standing store, like Chateau Gai's 
in downtown Toronto, or a winette, because otherwise the middle 
three and the last four, and a couple of others coming on stream 
would just not fit into that system. It is too expensive and they 
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do not have the ranges sor product. Co-operatively, I think they 
would do very well. 


EsO0 DD. Me 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for appearing before the 
committee this afternoon. We may be talking to you between now and 
the time the report is ready. If we need further information-- 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Could I go over what you, need” in additional 
information? We have been here quite a while. We filed the report 
with you, and then you wanted some-- 


Mr. Chairman: I want some indication of volume of Sales 
compared to other jurisdictions. 





Hon. Mr. Drea: That was the volume of revenue. 





Mr. Chairman: I think maybe the Simplest thing is to have 
John get hold of your staff tomorrow. 





Hon. Mr. Drea: Could I look at it? The last time we were in 
front of a committee we thought we had clearly explained what we 
would be providing and they did not understand. It wound up they 
were quite hostile towards us, even though we could not supply 
them with the information; it had to come from the Minister of 
Agricultureand Food. It just led to a foulup about six months down 
Enem@Lload..50n it~ vourcould-— 





Mr. Chairman: This committee is never hostile, Mr. Minister. 
We are a very friendly bunch. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: If there is any other information you want 
that has not been discussed today, just put it into an envelope. 
We would be very glad to provide whatever would be helpful. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Could I just say one tning=tor athe recordza tl 
told the press that I am not inclined to go to jail, having run 
the system for a while. 


There is no floor price in this Province. When the wine 
council today said that the government had AGLECA ECO a floor price 
On new products--I think $5 was mentioned--the LCBO at no time has 
hadwa floor price tor new listings. Even before GATT, that was 
totally against all tariff rules. We would have been in deep and 
serious trouble. After GATT, we would be in even more trouble. 
There 1s also “a feeling that. we might very well come under some 
TOS Craint, Olwtrade, .cb cetera, and you just cannot do that. 


The impression was being left today that we had a price, 
that if you wanted to list with us you had to agree that you would 
give us a base price with the markup we would come out with. No, 
there is no such animal. 


The reason why the prices of imports coming in now are going 
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up when they first arrive here is the cost of transportation, 
particularily) oby iship--thew cost -lof webunker livers Goal Wars JUS 
astronomical--storage, their own costs, et cetera. But there is no 
floor price. I really want to have that on the record. incase 
Someone from the European Economic Community reads these things 
like a hawk. andr we get a xocket fromsmxternal) Affairs.and so on. 2 
repeat, there is no floor price. 


If it 1S a good marketable product that Is”~going to sell ‘for 
three. ‘buckstvandswesthink there us. avwmarkétaforneit; sit wilkiesell 
for that three bucks; although the truth of the matter is there is 
nothing around at three ‘bucks, final price, any more thet is, nov 
pure gasoline. If somebody can do it, God bless ‘em. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee stands adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 4:52 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:12 a.m. in room Loe 
LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY RESEARCH SERVICES 


Mr’. Chairman: This ‘morning we have Mr. Brian band,., che 
Grrectonyot thegiecislative Library, and Dr. Wu, the chief of the 
research services. We wanted to spend a little time this morning 
on the use of the research services in the library. This: has: some 
connection with concerns which we expressed in our report son 
committees and on the availability of research services to 
individual members. That concern was raised in the committee by 
Muy Mancini: 


We thought “that *-the first’ order of *bitisiness “woulda” be to 
invite you to come down so we could Get *tanywupdate Son jhow =the 
services are being provided and who is using *them/ Mr. =Land® 


Mreg sland Thank etyou je Mr iChaarmansreand good morning. 
Peso aviibtne mei nd addit hon uato sDreeaWuMd sare’ ebinda Grayson, senior 
eesecarch -offacer}@iwho Phas “been providing research assistance to 
the select committee on constitutional reform. 


We have prepared a very brief submission in order to update 
the committee on the workings of the research service since we 
were last here in May 1979, when we were just getting under way. I 
chink eat Tisttappropriate to) givelmyowssome® indication. of0 what ehas 
happened since that time. 


Our submissionstiis) -in’fourn’ parts. “Wel have a brief outline. of 
the mandates of some of our colleagues at the federal level, from 
Australia and the the United States, and our own Ontario mandate. 
Next we deal with the general advantages of research units serving 
committees and then we provide some feedback for you 'O1Y "how * our 
Services have been perceived by committees of the Ontario 
Legislature. Finally, we have provided some statistics. 


AS you are aware, the mandate of the research service came 
about aS a result of the recommendations of the Morrow committee, 
which were subsequently endorsed by the House. The mandate is to 
provide research services to the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, both individually and _ collectively; that¥ — isi to 
committees and to parliamentary delegations. 


One of the common features of parliamentary research units 
is to serve members of the Legislature in their individual and 
collective capacities. Serving members in a collective capacity 
includes service to committees of the Legislature and both 
chambers--such -as**in- Ottawa or in Washington--to standing 
committees, select committees, delegations and other 
jurasdictions;#to thee Legislature an hosting parliamentary events; 
and to parliamentary associations and similar obganivations = in 
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conducting annual meetings, seminars, and special gatherings. 


For example, the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association met 
here lastistaltandenwemip cyeda amiparce in: providing ssOoMmey eon sue 
background materials for that meeting. 


At the federal level. the research branch of the ~library or 
Parliament provides a full range of services to both the House of 
Commons and Senate. We have included, simply for information, the 
ratio’ .of members to,research Sstaft,) which as ,;seven. to ones Chau 
is, seven members per one researcher. 


In Australia there is also full service to both chambers. We 
have. appended a brief: description of the service. to committees 
offered by the Australian Department of the Library. In Australia 
the ratio of members to research staff is approximately five to 
one. 


Perhaps the best known and certainly the largest research 
facility is the congressional research service of the United 
States Library of Congress in Washington, which I am sure you are 
famigiar with.r2t offers 4 full range of sservices ana it. base tombe 
considered unique on the basis of its size and statistics. 


It has over 800 members, appropriations annually of over $23 
Million and <over 300,000 -inquiries,in~197¢8-79. -lt-might beglikened 
to almost a small university with a staff of that size. Its member 
to research staff ratio ranges from two members to one researcher, 
Or one to sone,.depending on, the definition of research) starts adt 
one were to include professional library staff in the 
congressional research service and so on, it really is almost one 
staffer to each senator or congressman. 


We have set down some of the advantages of a research unit 
serving committees and the economic consideration. Inhouse 
resources are available to the Legislature year round at known 
cost levels, whereas outside experts have to be contracted for and 
their fees, of course, are based on a per diem or per hour rate. 


In its report, tabled June 12, 1980, this committee noted 
that "The fees paid by one committee for its part-time counsel 
last year was substantially higher than the total salaries of the 
foureinbraryaresearch officeris:.-" 


Ones occasion). committees « will, requisees then assistanceyaor 
persons with highly specialized qualifications which are not 
available among inhouse research staff. We recognize that such 
outside experts' services are not likely to be wholly displaced or 
Supplanted by inhouse research capability. In other words, there 
very /sdefinitely: “s) golngii ttaeicontinue’ to Se betray place Uwhere 
committees will find it appropriate to hire an outside specialist. 


Secondly, the advantage of continuity and familiarity with 
the legislative procedures: Inhouse research staff represent a 
valuable human resource which can be drawn upon without extensive 
Orientation. Such staff are already familiar with the working 
environment and procedures of the House and its committees. Also, 
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increasingly, members have had some contact and experience with 
one or more of the research officers. 


Thirdly, versatility: Va rtualiy. “ai Parliamentary library 
research units are staffed by a mix of Subject specialists. For 
example, we have a mixture of generalists and specialists in 
Subject areas such as science, law, political and social arrairs, 
the environment and economics, which provides a generals pool wor 
resources which can be drawn upon by the Legislature at any time. 


Since virtually all legislative research units are divisions 
of legislative libraries, the Specialized functions of information 
Pechileval *sand analysis are performed and co-ordinated by one 
service agency. As’ we begine@Co=*move-sinto™ the suse oF computer 
terminals and extracting information from a commercial data base, 
the level of sophistication of information retrieval“intensifies: 
Our information and reference staff in the library work very 
closely with the research officers. 


pO ace a. I's 


FOULEIY, the research units are responsible to the 
Legislature which created them. They are aware of the end use of 
the material and are able to provide concise, precise and cogent 
material in response to the needs of legislators. 


Now we have recently completed our first year of service 
which we have dated from October Ly" 19797 ‘since’ that was when we 
had on staff five officers. We now are at full complement of seven 
and our member to staff ratio is about 18 vor-one™at “thes*present 
time. 


The seven research officers was the total number advocated 
InP SCHSRreportwOLrverikeSpicer, the parliamentary librarian, as sort 
of a startup establishment and we have adnered™@ tom that unt me we 
are able to establish whether it is an appropriate number. So we 
have just very recently, as of July, had a full staff of research 
Criicers. 


Service to committees: In keeping with its Mandate, the 
legislative research service has provided research to date “for 
enree- Commpetees;= the standing committee on Publticr-accounes, “the 
Standing committee on administration of Justice and the ~ select 
committee on constitutional reform. We have furnished some 
feedback of the reaction of the committees. 


in Bter*pinal treport™ ofepecembper = 1o79eehe standing committee 
on public accounts ‘indicated that Martha Fletcher of the 
legislative research service "has been a Greate #bener Tt ™= to tne 
functioning of the committee." In addition, the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Pat Reid, went on record in the Legislative 
Assembly to thank the members of the committee and epact Leu lary 
Our researcher, Ms. Martha Fletcher, from the LiDrarvy;”  wno has 
been of great assistance to the committee." 


Similarly, the standing committee on administrations OL 
justice on September 2 congratulated Jerry “Richmond for "the “work 
he has done and the issues he has raised. On that occasion) -"hetnad 
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prepared a background paper on the Ontario Housing Corporation as 
the basis for the discussion in that committee. 


Then finally, thes report:.lof° ther) select™ committee ©on 
constitutional» reftormgtalse= .eéxpressed aiatsesthanks stom _Drn.siinda 
Grayson ~f-the legislative sresearch service Loreher effortsap tine 
committee | snotedy 4 thats this) @ise the iefins te occas onasthaterrcie 
legislatives library. sihnas; ywprovided . sthisweservice plore ayiseieer 
committee and considers it a valuable precedent that should be 
followed. This is in the report that has not yet been tabled in 
the House. 


On page seven we have provided some statistics for our 
service, from. Aprils towseptemberwul980,.Jtnes start yor, the wieaseal 
year, for six months. And as you can see, individual members have 
made 42 requests; senior assembly officers on behalf of members, 
ll--these are typically where a member of the Legislature is 
delegated by the Speaker ‘or on..behalf.-of athe. Legislature. ito 
represent the Legislature at gatherings out of the province or 
overseas. 


Then associations; the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association. Committees: You can see the figures are high for the 
committees. And others: This would be the occaSional inquiry we 
might get. from "Ottawa, from our) icolleagues Sand so..0n 4 Wey tr yo 
respond to that. 


InSsmentuoening. .thes=committees, wpthes totale -humber ott 
projects, it might be as well to point out that the membership of 
the.siustice committees is: 16s,constitutionalereform,Vl5;-and~pubigte 
accounts has 12 members. 


We have also included, simply for information, a breakdown 
byscsubsgects a fvvone jwerevjto! include ‘thes public Waccountsivconmuttee 
Under wether: headings off feconomics [Rit Wasi i656 4easenvironment,7 tone: 
history, -+sax; Pinterdisciplinary--that twoulds *béce»ymores than Gone 
Subject involved-——f our; legal, aL es and <spoJn tical affairs, 
including the Svactivities ior the Severy en" busy ee! const itucronas 
committee, 199; science and “technology, eight? social atfairs, 
includingathe Fustice. committee, 172, 2EorVawtotalict sooau. 


We would be pleased to respond to questions from you and 
members of the committee. 


Mr. Chairman: olherée. wane wa. e.couple sof matter siewhichaawe 
WwouddueLi Ke @cOMpUrSsne ewithalyous. Thelitirverisvs, brought ate ods 


attention although this might in some quarters, I guess, be viewed 
not really the purview of a procedural committee. What we are 
concerned about is that we have recommended to the House that 
Changes be made in the committee structure and the way that 
member smenunc tion.) “And: parts ahd. parcel “ofmthat not) “course, “i smtne 
kind of Support services that are available. 


Wei sare. aware «that gover pithe gocoursemoLe thes last eyears situ 
Board’ of Internal Economy, the Speaker*r’and’ a number ‘of other 
people have joined with this committee, seeing if we can get our 
committees here to make use of the existing research staff we now 
HaveentoO mturns,around, gif atawas spossible,, -thespracticenof shir une 
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consultants from outside when we have people. here «in ‘sour \own 
library services branch who could do the task. 


We recommended, as well, a slight variation of the current 
procedure in our committee report of going to some rearranging of 
the staff levels here, and the structure of Gt, “as wWelmleaso..we 
have put those concerns before the House. 


But I guess, in practical terms, what members here are now 
Saying is that a year ago, when nobody wasS perhaps as aware as 
they might be of research services available upstairs, somebody 
like me on the opposition side with no access to ministry staffers 
to prepare material could walk into the library, find somebody who 
was fresh on the job and anxious to perform, and you got really 
quick turnaround service from research. We have noted of late that 
YOUtWa lie -rn theremnow sands tyes tough @todfind somebody who is not 
Over their eyeballs into research for committees. 


We seem to have succeeded, on the one hand, at convincing 
all the committees that they ought to make use of the research 
services, which is, of course, quite good. On the other hand, the 
basic purpose of establishing research facilities up there was for 
members who did not have any alternative sources of research; * that 
is people like all the members on this committee who are not party 
leaders and: do not’ really have “tie-in to caucus researcn@ start 
which is allocated by the assembly. 


We have needs as well. We seem to have succeeded in Putting 
ourselves out of business on this. We are searching, for =a tway to 
adoea bie cofd ak turnarotind#onethat. 


Maybe you could just respond to that. Is it your opinion now 
that you have succeeded in providing research facilities for 
committees “per “‘se,). and “that part, according tito! ithe Siebratastice 
which you have given here, seems to be working out rather nicely? 
But how about poor schmucks like me who cannot get the services 
that they need? 


Mn Aland: Ss" Inwigenenal  eerastehinkiwioure mandate! kwasiéitoveds 
DGEDY Blew Pask® Diewwiyein Malimintte ~ Htowaddseh ies Own ecomments 
about whether or not projects or bequesCSPMLEromerndividualy members 
have had to be deferred. I hope we have not had to turn anybody 
away. I am certainly not aware that we have. 


ietguess s*iiehave Eto, Say4ethaterieamt), very=)p leased by the 
visibility that the committee activity has given our research 
officers because, as you would know, Mr. Chairman, “our research 
unit is housed on the fourth floor of the north wing, and we are 
now exachlyaion the mainecuossroads’ of fethedrlegisilative assembly 
building. 


Foro? that’ ineason, -7logmakes f i.twad dit tiles bit<o0ts oteithe way. 
Particularly new staff members, new research officers, have found 
it awkward to get themselves known and so on. They ©cannot very 
well go around knocking on members! doors S0licrting- business. =so 
the committee activities have allowed them to become involved in 
working with a number of members who have then, on an individual 
basis, come back and asked for individual service. 


LOsSO0eaom. 


I would suggest, and I. would ask my. colleagues to comment Gas 
well, «that. perhaps. thes committee -activity sshassj;contmrbuted to 
individual members being made aware of the research service and 
followingmup. 


As) ito the ssecond- spar tpsonewhethere thesseryvicemto individual 
membersumase inaifact, essufrlereds s If awl sturne thateone over ,a and 
with your permission, perhaps Dr. Wu might respond to that one. 


Dr. HWus wWe ohaves-attemptedi tol) balance:socuge service grositne 
best of our ability. Most of our requesters have been aware of it. 
Tnjithe. past ;niwes have, _cbecause» of the. small asizesof ythe unit and 
the cost of the feature, endeavoured that members who come and 
request the service, will be served on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Theres mighteabe i-some vdelayy ore lead; eime dditfienence sac 
opposed to when our service was freshly installed. 


When our service was first installed, we would not have had 
aebackilog of reports<«to be prepared, .and so yon. -Over,jthe laste four 
or five months, perhaps, our commitment to the committees has, of 
course, -aSi-you might. be aware, , drawn .some,sof sourt resourcessq Bure 
within that time constraint, we have attempted to provide the 
normal saturneround, again ~depending, ,upons.thel,intensitys of. coe 
request made to us, and the kind of accuracy that was required. 


if. 1 emicght.~ssuggest <ans.example,/ tMo. -\Chaurmanimyonesgot- the 
controversial drugs was very much in the public domain recently. 
Because we, aS a small unit, did not have that level of expertise 
within our midst, we had to devote a certain amount of time to 
research, not only, of the,literature.that, ass available.» in. Canada; 
but outsides, of inthers North) . Americana -continent,;s ingeEuriepes aic™ 
example. So we now have developed the kind of expertise that would 
aliLow: USmto!srespond.«to -a nequest.«surrounding .thev applications. 
tha sespartaculas ddrug;4 notyionly in) termswiofsdi temconvenkionaly user 
but in other uses which are being contemplated, for example, as 
part of the penal system. 


For that reason, Mr. Chairman, sometimes minor delays might 
actually materialize into rather beneficial, productive means in 
the future. 


Having established that, sir, I would suggest that there 
could be situations where a request might be delayed slightly 
because of repeated requests. For example, if a first study was 
made, c- andasa ~secondary »sor _.mone: wdetarbedss follow-upa.studys pwas 
requested, then we would have to reschedule the work. 


The other kind of possible delay would be the request of a 
special, or separate, identified research officer to complete a 
Gimengistudy.2in sfhisesitvetion,.« thatieparticulare«dresearchswfiices 
would have to rearrange the schedule in order to accommodate that 
kind of research request. 


‘At thisecpoimntys Mo. 'Chaicman,? ¢bawoukd saskitiowmurninover see 
question to Dr. Grayson, and see if she has anything to add. 


DL Grayson: LO touemy-. understanding, EEONew eter =r OLY 
months I nave been with the service, that when a member requires 
something, it needs to be completed in a short Perwvod tomer imer. © 
am thinking of a private member's bill that equate sGrdr at tind mor 
Something for question period. All the research officers have been 
Willing to work through the hight, or weekends, or whatever, to 
accommodate that member. 


Where there may be some delay is in the case of a research 
paper that is not required immediately. At that time the research 
officer will negotiate with the member to see when the appropriate 
deadline for both parties can be reached. 


30; lmithinks thate onmsethose things that do require immediate 
attention, immediate attention has been Given." "On-otheriematters 
that can be deferred, with the Willingness of the member they have 
been deferred. 


Mace Chaittancorl@sthinkmewhat wee are probably running into 
is that the nature of the structure is going to cause a problem. 
For people like myself, I have to go and do battle with the caucus 
about allocation of research priorities there. I do not have the 
ministry staff. The minister would turn around and say, "Give me 
that answer by question period this afternoon." 


Phis""Seall amvervenrational discussion, but the fact Loar 
am not in an academic setting and if I do not have a piece of 
material ready for question period this afternoon, my opportunity 
to ever ask that question, to ever get an answer of any “Kind, .Go 
ever make use of the research material, really vanishes by about 
SeSo0ethissatternoon. 


On some occasions, I could go upstairs to research and Say: 
eNeExtieMarchmia Jame going «tol Ouebeots eieelam Jorng.ito “speakiwianifa 
Symposium and I would like to have a nice comfortable. package of 
research material on these nine items. Could you prepare that?" 
And welwilPall toddle "off and weewill*aliepe happy. 


All of what you said probably handles that situation very 
necelyOsPut-tits Wesay see THiS" abtGenoonmay havese snot question on 
This Snewrtdr ug® that’ Sis ®beingeabuseds® Giehaves never™ heard: of thas 
before and I need a quick synopsis of what the stuff is, where it 
1s used, what its side effects are, what®!studies? Have 9been done, 
and whatt is this fanimal "92 1 eneediathat by Mt woero*clocks this 
aewernoon.s Wi Tedo@not™getp ites tne Opportunity eforsme “to ever suse 
that information may vanish within an hour and a half. 


That is an unusual set of circumstances under which anybody 
has BEO Kopebate,Whutrdt his asiact of: Witehtor Opposition members, 
and for government members as well. 


Bo” your sttave ““ansl 1dea rfor Sytheret ime, Syust saa7pbals park 
percentage, that research staff spends now on work for committees 
aS opposed to on work for individual members? 


Dr. Wu: I would have to recompute the time and report sco 
the committee. The reason is we have not computed our work load on 
that kind of time-element basis as of now. 
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Mr. Chairman: We would appreciate even a rough 
indication of whether you are spending half your time doing work 
for committees: of. a: panticular, nature -andjthesother, nhalemot athe 
time kind of juggled around. The closest you came .to that was 
attempting to establish how many researchers you have got for how 
many members, that kind of detail. 


Mr. ‘Land: «thinks one complications would cbetithatiiduring 
the summer when the House is not sitting, and committees, aS you 
know, are becoming increasingly active, during that period a very 
high percentage of our resources would be devoted to committee 
work, although individual members are still asking for papers and 
SOeON: 


I would suspect that once the House begins to meet and some 
of those committees are less active, the percentage will readjust 
heselt. Slerchinkwat celates. toe the «intense: activity souminge ue 
Summer period. 


Mr ow Mancinis~ I. want.“to. thank s.theu staf igrtuom mehe elibr any 
for coming down to discuss our concerns with the committee. I have 
always been very concerned about the research service provided by 
the library for several specific reasons. 


One, I have had to spend the greater part of four years here 
as a member of the Legislature with no research services available 
-O. Memat, atl. Lt... 1Se NO sSeCret, .iaae Land sasclalt- pcnGeb ti Goecancr 
provided through the party system goes strictly to the leader, and 
he uses up all of those services. I am sure the New Democratic 
caucus is probably the same. 


LOy40rasm-. 


The government members who are in the cabinet can get their 
work done very quickly. Just to give you an example, the other day 
in Was pnessing .Tom«Wells for. .somethinds ate thes staptwort aques cian 
PeElOd, -and- bya ZOenmMinutes. -intos the «question. DEL OG amiliGs was 
prepared with a detailed answer. 


The parliamentary assistants have research staff. They are 
able to hire, which gives them a one-to-one ratio, as good as they 
have in Congress. We, the forgotten members of the Legislature, 
have no one but ourselves. 


So: -eSigfar,cas)+ Ivvame -concernedyy IdwamiadoLngie torequardiwahoag 
research ability you have for the individual members with all the 
strength I can. We have waited for a long time to get this backup 
Support for the individual members and I, for one, am not about to 
see it go down the drain. 


After, looking:;at your: istatistics,*ceit as ievident tommesithas 
the committees have already taken over your department, in my 
WbewWey .neetotalwot 30s requests;.asmoomparedatosthesAdanequest sian 
total rom sthesipentod- trom. April,.tos September...1980,. shoaws..veuy 
clearly the strain that the committee is putting on your staff for 
work. 


There is no possible way an individual member can compete 
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with the committee. If a committee is made up ofS ors lo members 
with the chairman, and if that committee directs VOUL St aisb: @ LOL 
certain work, there is no way that I, as an individual member, Mr. 
Ruston, or Mr. Rowe, or anybody else, could approach your staff 
wEth®<the “*samess weight! “as! can. “that! committees. “Even though, 
philosophically and mentally, you want the committee and the 
member to be equal, it just does not work in beaLi ty, -al tyes Vbew. 


I have used the services of your staff a Great deals he 
work is always competently done. The staff is alwayS more than 
cheerful. By and large, I am well satisfied. The time element has 
been a problem. 


Dr. Wu mentioned that sometimes members want more indepth 
Pivormatlony sand ~OLs-course MlemErcnrinto = that category sometimes. 
Sometimes we ask for things that are very narrow in scope and you 
have tO Wait ‘for “a certain researcher. i am prepared ~to “put up 
with that. I am prepared to wait the length of time necessary when 
those particular problems come up, but I am not prepared to have 
the committees take over your department. I am not prepared for 
chisetowcontinuesover!a pertod) of times 


if we ler this goon) the=waymre 1s overwa period of several 
yearS,athe first thing that is going to happen is 80 to 90 per 
Cent of the time™ of your research state is going to be devoted to 
committees and 10 per cent to the members. Over a pertrod eithis 
evolution will take place and when it has happened over a period 
of years, no one is going to be able to change it. 


I have watched a lot of things happen here and continue to 
happen just because it has been that way for many :Vvears "and «lueas 
impossible to change. Yours is a new department, it is one year 
Old, and I think we have a unique Opportunity “to -ensure “that the 
privileges and the rights of the individual member, like myself, 
who have no other place to go to serve my constituents, are 
protected. 


I want to be able to speak forcefully for my Constituents. I 
want to have the knowledge at my fingertips too, the same as the 
committees, the same as the cabinet Ministers, thevesame “a's’- the 
parliamentary assistants. I believe I owe that to my constituents. 
I believe the Legislature owes that to my constituents. 


ihat-sa sSxmy Mereasons for Storingangmhehie: “matter “beforet. the 
committee. We talked a couple of weeks ago that I was godng!*to=de 
this. I hope you understand why we are doing it, and that there is 
no misunderstanding as to why we are here discussing the matter, 
and no misunderstanding as to why we want the individual members 
to be served. We are not saying we do not want the committees 
served, but we want to be right up there with them. 


Mr. Chairman: That is the problem we are looking at. The 
numbers which you have given would leave the impression that about 
80 per cent of your staff time goes into work for committees. Is 
tnhater ight) wrong, out’ of whack? 


Bie Land. Le rcannot —wespond “directly. “f= think’ one 'reason 
is, if we were to remove the summer months and give you a startup 
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from roughly October until the present time, perhaps that would 
have been a truer level. We really just gave statistics for the 
CuUnrentsavedm: 


We scouldys provide. vou! wath: some csuche kind) of@ra gure .Gibutaa 
igs, centainly. © my. Strong. JMpression. «that with. respects. (o.e tae 
constitution committee in particular, which I believe was meeting 
daily, morning and afternoon, throughout the summer, that really 
has distorted the norm. 


Mr. ,epChairmans Perhaps» whatwyouw icouldyydosgsthen, <tate. your 
leisure, 1S attempt to get a workup of the percentage of time 
Spent over a longer period and maybe even exclude the summer 
period where there is an imbalance. The committees are very active 
and the members are often not here on a daily basis. That might 
give uS a more accurate picture of the work load that is there. 


Mransband:) Also, alesty you ors ,Mee sMancind, shoulds.get wthe 
impression--we are very pleased that Mr. Mancini feels strongly 
enough .about <ithiis, thats, her wants!...toe maker lf the cases ,-fornbithe 
individual members. AS far aS we are concerned, that's great 
because it does mean it iS becoming useful to members, and we hope 
will become increasingly useful. 


IT have not wtalked ‘about: staffing ior staft. for’ oneimeason, 
buts DIwaquess#operhaps” watiadoes ollie, mustesontctheenorizoneios® sitnis 
discussion. If we are heading for greater committee activity, 
perhaps to the detriment of individual members' short-term 
requests--on the longer ones I don't think it has been quite as 
difficult to manage those deadlines--then the question of staff 
does arise. 


We have just recently come to full staff, so it has been 
hard to know--if I were asked whether we have enough research 
OfLLCers. aueprecent 1. would find) rt gdot foaciwhtaetomaknowe whecheraro 
say yes or no, because we have just recently arrived at that 
number of seven. Also, unfortunately, one of our research officers 
has mononucleosis and has been off for about two or three months 
now, which really reduces it to six. It may be that we would have 
tO.u LOCkV atetiatwanancer.. 


Also, speaking now in my capacity as the person who would 
have (G0. gio, Cojtthem Board «of Internal Economy and ask for additional 
staff, liwouldwlike towwait,untileal was conkidenteweadideneed more 
staff and. sthat.. the, members,» hadjrsaid,,: -"Yotn. needmmore, stake piso 
that would be my comment. 


Mr. Chairman: Fromp "Oura a peEnspect ive Sects AEhAcey gk ina pee 
thing, in the very oldest of parliaments, every member went in 
there on an equal basis. There was no such thing as departments or 
ministries or anything like that. There was just a group of people 
selected fromsthespopulation, and: theyefoundma bios halieor,. a field 
where they sat down and they argued, but in that kind of basic 
parliamentary system there was a great deal of fairness because 
everyone had equal resources. 


What has happened, of course, is that as governments grew, 
anybody who was part of the traditional concept of a 
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government —thatyas,sithemcabinet “ltselfr the governing body--had 
access to information far in excess of other members. The closer 
you were to the governing party the better access you had, so even 
if you were a government back-bencher at least you had the 
ministers who were your friends and they "had@" the “opportunity” to 
Say, “Let this guy in and write a speech for iin; ZrO, Se PrOvide 
Eenes- Kind, ofSresearch for. him," and yoursee that -in* the™parliament 
upstairs? 


For example, you see that government back-benchers giving 
their maiden speeches in the Legislature often have a very nicely 
typed piece of script--even though you are™ not "supposed to. read 
speeches in here, everyone reads them--and they are standing there 
with the nice little speech somebody has handed to them. It looks 
good" fort thes-folks back home “and it "has “ttle tyapies Boe 
information here and there that I couldn't get. 


I go in there each day and do battle with the Minister of 
Heat cn (Mie ee rimbre i. )), who nas 15.000 people working for him, and 
ispnave "nobody “*working™ for ™ mey "That “creates "a! 1ieere piece 
untetrness ini the ~process’ say “I;°*and= so. Go S “number “of ®6ther 
members. 


LO SOtaem, 


SO what we are concerned about is not really @’'that” as an 
academic exercise the research services upstairs are PuUnetironine 
well or neatly, or whether you have more staff or less staff. That 
really isn't my domain. My domain is that I want to ensure that at 
some time we walk into the Legislature upstairs with reasonably 
equal access -to Simformation. 


It is not that I am going to stand upstairs and read three 
weeks' worth of research into the record; it is often yu St selva teed 
Simply want to know when I go in there that I am not going to make 
a complete and total fool of myself again today, that sometimes my 
material is accurate and sometimes I have information equal*® "to 
Chat “of “somebody “on -the other side. That “restores “to” the 
parliament the original concept, that this was a group of peers 
discussing something; and that is precisely our problem. 


Mr. Ruston: When I was looking over your page seven with 
regard to requests for assistance, I was rather amazed that there 
were only 28 members who requested it; but now that I think of it, 
for the period from April to September the House was not in 
session. I would have to assume that the number of requests would 
go up considerably now that the House is in session, or so I would 
Chase. 


What 1S your total staff? You have seven researchers and Dr. 
Wu and yourself. You have another staff-- 


Mi Sane ee ln the research) nit, Dr.) Wu isthe ‘head, <pr 
Grayson is the senior research officer. Then we have five other 
besearcheotfiicers, for ‘a ttotalijof iseven>stthat wmerudes ore Wa and 
Dr. Grayson. Then we have two support staff, secretary-typist 
positions, at the present time. 


oe 


Mrw. Ruston: I. understand ‘what williyprobably  nappen,, ¥to0o; 
as I think you mentioned, with the committees making use of your 
servicesvethe. .membens..Wille probably, athe .start, LO suse gthem. mora. 
Before we say should have more staff, I think we are going to have 
to works 2t.sout wor “probably wan 12-monthemperiod, ocromiday, cone 5 
Aprilasto the April cof nextmyearm,:¢and! then mwep willphave, ta much 
better idea of where we are going. 


I don't think we can really come to any conclusion until we 
have really .had,.a. year, of statistics, because,.this year the 
committees have been really meeting an awfully long time. Whether 
that will continue next year or the year after is something that I 
can foresee as changing considerably if the situation changes in 
the Legislature to the point of 70 on one side and the minority on 
the other side. 


Ontario's being one of the parliamentary systems in the 
world that carries the committee system almost to an extreme, I 
Can see. that dtewery .well. coulda changeyaThens your, stafiy wouldgbe 
working mostly for members. So I think we would have to be careful 
before we can make any suggestion to you that you need a larger 
staff that we have had a chance for at ‘to run wi2cmonths; sand, -tnen 
we would have a much better idea. 


Even then, I think we would have to be careful, unless it is 
a tradition that, once started, as Mr. Mancini has mentioned--but 
T, dont. thinks that. jsenecessarily ca. tradition uthatiiwebl continue. 
If a majority government comes out of the next election, whenever 
it shappens;, 1 -can, certainly -imagine, that . the pcommattee s system 
wouldabe .reduced.considerably. I. think sthats, is .somethangswe sahave 
HORLOGKkPat sin the Luture. 


I would like to see one full year here to really know where 
Wensalesael. donits thinkpwthismreallye ‘diveswuisswany Kinadgrolrreeoue 
picture whatsoever of the use of the research library. 


Mo. _Land:. .\ would, agree. with, .that,9 Mrvy Chairman, (Ls dotgac 
think we have had sufficient time either from the, standpoint. of 
use. Orel fromastne standpoint. iof »staLli;, coe make ,anyeelonger term 
Predictions apour, stati size,~whether, 1t. is appropraate. Or. nor. 


Mrs Rowe: ly iwas ..goings, tozgpursue) thetisameszarca wthatyoMre 
Ruston has. 


Dog@yousitind v.oursel£ .therescis :aybackbog? uWea are talking 
about the research unit now. You have other employees in the 
library to whom a member can go to get certain information, dig 
out material and so on, books and what have you; but the research 
Unlbeitsel fe, «do you Lindthere ws? alibackiog ofeunqurmres trom tke 
members now? 


Dr.. Wu: We don’t havera backlog of >more &than avmonth. 
Mr. Rowe: What do you mean by a month? 


Dre sWUsanl f. we stopped taking in new projects, everything 
would be totally completed in one month, so therefore, we need a 
one-month lead time at the most, at this point in time. 
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Mrs Chairman: That “is “precisely “the Ppropiem.§ "he mean, 
take myself as the obvious example again, because I'm one of the 
28 who put in a request. 


When your services first started off, it was possible for me 
to go upstairs, outline an area that I wanted information about, 
and get, within a two- or three-week Perrod, = thestarina= “of 
information that I never had access to before. “And ei -thiougnt yy Dov? 
we have really got something that is going to put some fairness 
eneo- ther system here. 1 Maye not “Understand® aide"or tiie -stustwaput 
ateleast)Isgot' it* in’my hot Pittleshandss and T had ‘the Capacir yao 
ask questions and to participate in the debates almost as an equal 
tO; Say, “asminister “ofthe ‘crown. 


But since that process began, I have seen the system slow 
down. Now, it might be satisfactory for a university professor to 
say, “Well, in four weeks" time I’ “will have’ the answer, Dut Fre 
tomy t Ssatrstactorye tore mes Si@icanno track auministertot: thelecroun 
this afternoon, "What about this drug?" and then four weeks from 
HOw-rLING Vout Wa 2 ctl ee Mintorniation mMaboute Tele That - Sistenotm@ean 
acceptable way for me to proceed. 


That could be quite a reasonable and a rational approach for 
a university academic. It might even be acceptaple,* say, fora 
committee of the Legislature, which is not due to meport ~ Lor 
another six weeks. You turn to them and say, "We have these 
questions and we would like answers to them," and John or someone 
Crom research upstair s=says, =“Okay? buteLe swirl wwakeeme wae litete 
while to get that and I have other PENOutes, Sand dives usa 
very rational reason as to why we could not Getechactest hing sin 
Short order. There isn't any urgency about it. 


But for an individual member there often is, and what might 
seem like a very reasonable reply to the member, is not reasonable 
at all to that member. I am just speaking Personally;s 1=am= finding 
that requests from me, or from someone in my office, that we need 
Some information this afternoon cannot be met any more, and while 
On some occasions it is reasonable to say, "Okay, give us a week 
and we will have you that answer," I am not getting that reply any 
more. I am getting just what you said, "Give us four to six weeks 
and we will have a reply." 


It is often my experience now that I am being frustrated, 
and I might just as well go over to my caucus researchers, because 
I will get the same answer there. They will say: "The leader has 
Said» this**i's “the ‘priority ‘this ‘week. Wel®might ‘be able to get 
afoOunds toliwhat-you want ,°Mikey in faeiweék Mor 10 days, and maybe 
three or four weeks from now, you will have that answer." 


I guess the point that Mr. Mancini and I are both trying to 
make with you is that--now maybe we are being unreasonable, we 
will grant you that--for our immediate needs, that turnaround time 
of four weeks is not good enough. 


Miran eM Chairman; Lt le nay, =. think ther eis +sone 
misunderstanding. I think that Dr. Wu's response was that we have 
work now on our desks to clean up. It was not for approximately a 
MONTH Wit twasrenot,; 31 think, *toMsay tthat tify youucame® ‘to! tus! “todayy 
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before the House met, we would not in fact drop everything and 
give you. a. reply. Weare! not-goingsto.tell »you Re iss,one month, so 
I think that should be made entirely clear. 


The «~backlogasofw work, has. noriirelat rons ito. theprdeadiine® you 
have,. unless .dteeus sone Bot) these, deadlines. sAs san £exwunivercicy 
protessor, .locanmassuresyouj;ethes deadlines, ane notrsthat. fuec and 
easy in universities either. 


i'm fully aware. of. the needs, of the members-=that. they have 
tomhaveuthat. 2nformation. Asayouyyhaven said gg. it. wsieno, igood stores: 
the’ intormatvons at pthrnecsio! clockiufiayou gneed. 1teyaratwomol cieck: 
And thatesis whatmienave «told calblhot, oor sstabt apenatwtheamenbers 
need the information when they need it, so it is no use giving 
them-ausplendid paper eatwo days -later.,-That. 1S.swontbhless elt sa 
case of get the information when they need it. 


Mr.e” Rowers ot «twouldwethinks. there \areggmanyeangquirntes @ that 
come §to) the vlibrary just. forsinformatron--fors this” after noongeas fan 
example, as Mr. Chairman has said--that do not get to your unit; 
they can be handled right at the desk there. 


lea sms 


Me. s.land:: »Yes Mr . “Rowe, (there. Sarey asslotpor sthose squiek 
references where someone might simply want to validate some 
information efor Muse = Somthene ave way Lotirofmquick.,ynguiples sciae 
don't necessarily constitute research, that are handled in the 
library service, as distinct from the research service. 


But I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, because I would be 
very disturbed, whether you or Mr. Mancini, or any members of the 
committee or the House, have been turned away from the research 
service, or deferred beyond a point, because I truly would be 
disturbed. 


Mon IMancini-c.» Whateam- are. we sj.toyMisay, fh prefessouipre Wwaenamnve 
approach, your, staffr-and- ~we,.make ali request—=I1 ‘knowl fiteis.fon we 
Elgcst-come, first-served basis; i Know you have to- serve 


committees; I know you have to serve other members--and the 
hardworking stafrk that you have. there say,,.4Well, «jt is) igoing &co 
take this amount of time"? 


We have nothing further to say, because if we say something 
we, are “beingswnreasonable,vand itecis trueswMlitgle approach "DeweWa 
and he says, "Okay, Remo, it iS going to take four weeks to get 
thisgdone.” si strust him «enough to belteve whats itvuistgoings teqtake 
four weeks to get done because of all the other circumstances 
involved. What we want to do is eliminate some of those other 
circumstances, so that Dr. Wu can get it done in two weeks if it's 
possible. But that is the point that we are trying to make. 


Mr. Land: The first questionie Loowondd elaskiesyoupolMre 
ChaltmansancdemMr «(Mancini eis yer whens dowvou neéd. lt?” Iswould nce 
telds you snowmelong), tt ws going tos takestop,de. i ty Ileqwould. ask whee 
youn neededpert.. “And .as+.Drs Grayson) «saidiwear lier; an lor eo eous 
people have put in work over the weekend and nights and so on, and 
we are prepared to do that. 


eS 


Liereason. wemaskmethat "omtcourse irs" to CEY> CCiirespondteco 
the priorities. If someone tells us, "Well, there's no Urry ein 
ene NeXt ‘Six weeks; bue T-would (like Hit fdéne.ifor somebody says: 
"Look, I really have to have this bysahordayeinoon .slehatesstompue 
BPONe SOU; but mel imeallylehave aito Mihavien tt" Then Sweemake every 
Sarort-=1 fwould shope;; ikulam assumingi “this ‘because® that’ is] the 
Standing instruction from me--to defer something else and get it 
done. 


SO, aS I Say, I would be very disturbed if the feeling is 
that now we are dealing with committees, we don't bother with 
individual members. That is cericvainlyenotemy: -intent <1 "cans assure 
you. I would think that what we want to be sure of in the research 
Service is» that’ we are>‘asking “that question rrrghntofis ithe stop, 
"When do you need it?" not telling you, "This is goingseto takestsix 
weeks," or eight weeks, or three months. 


Mr. Mancini: Let me put it another way. Say our chairman 
calls and says: "We need a researcher from your department. Today 
is Thursday; our committee is Starting work on Monday." Would you 
make a researcher available? 


Mr. Land: Are you posing this as a hypothetical question? 
Mri Mane inimyes ; 
Mr. Land: We would certainly make every effort to do so. 


Mose vuMancini: Say’: an®@@individuale= member ~'such’ Sas myself 
calls. You have already made this researcher available to the 
chairman of this committee and to some other committee. And I say: 
wieence@eattdetailed@ipaperenit Hdeito BhbelsmMone! inisfilve days-it2= I 
Cannot believe that I would get the same results as the chairman. 


Mosc iLand: “Perhaps Mr. ‘Mancini, /thes réason ‘isi mots rébated 
to a committee. It may be related to the nature of the request. In 
other words, it may have nothing whatsoever to do with work for 
committee, but to the need to pursue all kinds of leads and gather 
information. 


Even if we had seven reSearchers all available, = rteim? Gne 
still take two or three weeks to get the Information; >tsay ersom 
Other provinces, or phone associations, or research institutions 
and gather the information. So that would be something apart 
from--in other words, the reason for the delay might be related to 
the nature of the research. 


Mr? Mancini: That is One* MpoSssiba ty. Bar = wrthee a 
department of seven, which is not a large department, if you take 
away and give to Mr. Breaugh the expert in your department that I 
anerlooking ifor;, S@iccarnot ibevser ved 


Mr. Chairman: I think what Mr. Mancini has pointed out 
is, the world in which we live and work in every days iisiropten 
unreasonable, irrational, an emergency crisis kind of thing, and 
atomdoessenotsudend mitself .wellintoo rationality? JeethinksMhe is 
pointing out the problem that I tried to point out. I have never 
been turned away by research upstairs, but I have often recently 
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been given a very reasonable reason why what 1 want now cannot 
happen... Andi don! tefeely that (lowant stoegetymyselt ingtheypositian 
where I have to go upstairs to research and scream and yell and 
establish- -theresha@ puionityed ican «ded that awith geaucus fandisyou 
get the same result--nothing. 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe your request is unreasonable to the 
point thatvthey= cannot) make it available even if; as ue said, they 
had the seven researchers to do it. 


Mr. Chairman lial “dont: pdeny “that? morlaas minutes Basically 
what I am Left with and the conclusion at which I have arrived is 
that we are going to have to make some divisions in how we do 
research around here. 


It seems to me that the party leaders are well served by 
their research staffs. It seems to me now that we have managed to 
accomplish that our committees are well served by research staffs, 
and that. we-can afford. to. move cautiously. through® some modest 
expansion program in that. 


What sie left) hanging, though, “isi that “original -problenwss: 
began with. The back-benchers, and in particular the back-bench 
opposition members, don't have access to information to the same 
degree and with the same speed that other members of the House 
have. 


That creates an unfairness. Somehow I am trying to find a 
system whichwiwould: get) us out sof. thatesiMaybe sweyjare.wpointing ce 
the “nevitable,w~ethats yours simply gOenthroughiethevaranksy ofsftene 
memberssof any parliament; minority onsmajority pyanddsays thaty) ake 
Picht, cabinet ministers have their staff, parliamentary 
secretaries have their staff. There may be sufficient staff in 
here to run ‘a committee system. But then -you get idown to the 
bottoms line. 


There are those people who are Called==nou 
front-benchers--back-benchers, or _ordinary members or whatever 
term you want to put on them. Somehow we have to identify who 
these people are and provide some research capacity for them if 
bheyychooseatovusey 1t% 


Now, I am not making an argument that we give to a member 
who does not want to be informed and does not want to have a 
researcher and does not see the value of that, somebody at $20,000 
on? $25,000 ea -year) whoe"is never? going .to,.dotanvthingegButis! gam 
saying that at least. if sasmember \:choosest=to performoe hus tor ghen 
role as a member of Parliament, that capacity be available. 


Leadnays simply» be #thatbu, wer garsitom whatwn them: commiictee 
recommended, that there be research staff available for individual 
members. The mechanics may be that they are assigned to library 
services. At the member’s request, she can have ..a) researcher 
asSigned to his portfolio or his responsibilities. 


. Mr. Land: The Morrow committee, aS you know, recommended 
anvuindividagual researcher.oafs one:- removes thescabinet, ethatwis, Mea 


one reduced the number of members to about 100 instead of the 125 


Ly 


for individual researchers, that would be a long way from the 
seven we now have. 


AS I say, I am not here really aSking this ‘committee to 
endorse any kind of request for staff, but I am JUStweproemecting 
down the road, as Mr. Ruston has said. I Aont, Chinkteetnece tts 
enough evidence yet to come to a conclusion that we do not have 
enough staff. But certainly it does not take much economics to 
realize that, between the figure of seven and the EAgquremeoruw100F 
there is a vast middle ground. 


One*of**the “possibilities Sin’ future might be to increase the 
research unit as a step towards this. I am here not speaking 
against any kind of recommendation for individual members. I am 
Simply saying that a middle position might be to increase the size 
of the research unit. 


Certainly, the three of us here would like to have brought 
to our attention any time that you really feel you have been put 
off or deferred. I really would like ‘to know thats" IT meane-that 
quite sincerely. We have to do SOmethinG Pabouks 1 Te lt sateerseinor 
working for the individual member, then there is something wrong. 
Soe i WOUTds LIke EOPKNHOWMaDOUESLE. 


I fully appreciate your short turnaround on occasions. 
Particularly when the House is meeting, you cannot very well tell 
the House, "Don't meet at two o'clock today, meet at four, because 
moveantatoaget .thisestuffl fromuresearch." 


Mr. Chaleman: “PUGS BMG OU Om *PUcCmELy CUS GUY shetCl EM OOr 
business." 


Mr. Land: Certainly, we are fully appreciative of the 
needs of individual members. We don't at any time mean to subvert 
their needs for the needs of the committees. We hope we can do the 
pavancing. act. lt May be ‘that@1s) nots realretac. 


AsaMz .-Kusiton ehas» pointed out Jere thinksethes data “somharvis 
insufficient. The committees have been very active this summer, 
particularly the constitutional reform committee. To some degree, 
that has distorted the whole: picture, plus the fact that the 
individual members normally would be making their requests during 
the session. It does not mean that they do not also make it when 
Che Shouse’ Wisn’*? sitting, ‘‘butl*the: (bulk fof the Sndividual requests 
will come from October to mid-December, and then when the House 
meets again. 


PrebOrasm: 


Me Chairmans I), thirike<aseSiarieacw T4Awourd 1gotwiths this 
complaint 1S that I would be prepared to say that a year ag ole 
thought I had something which I had sought for a long time. I am 
now left with the uneasy feeling that research capacity which 
appeared and showed its lovely little head for about a three-month 
or four-month period now appears to me to have dissipated. 


ic has meagome scot fx Din ohasyeebecnug channelled oc nto ayother 
resources... Tedon'timwant oto irakenyourroversthescoalssal I sdonit want 
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toy suggest, «thatgawer etake a, wholegeday''s) profit siromy bievisatemor 
alcoholicbeverages inmiithis province *and *putmitlineo reseanchsitor 
the members. 


Mrenband= lekhind offi kesethatntdcacearvBerl GCEelinkfto tenet. 


Mri. . oMancinice! SIeGeusteewantectomesay emi tewaenS pyenatuiape 
committee structure is not going to change no matter what happens 
after the next election. Since 1975 a great number of new members 
have come to the assembly. Having spoken with people who have been 
here av long-etimey! it appearsd«that ithe styles sornithe “inde viduad 
members have changed to what it was prior to 1970. The Legislature 
has changed. 


As the present government has seen fit to send issues which 
could be called "hot potatoes" to committees, these same problems 
will develop no matter what the next government is. Those urgent 
and pressing issues which are hot potatoes to the government will 
develop and they will see a need to send that off to committee. 
That will happen. Anyone who wants to be realistic will realize 
that will happen. 


They do that in Ottawa with their committees and they have a 
majority government. If we do get back to a majority government 
status here, I think there will be enough members left from this 
new era to demand, even within the government caucus, that the 
committees still continue to function. 


Te wasenoelinenestprior \wbo -1975ebut Mavcan sanecala <durinosgthar 
majority government prior to 1975 they had many select committees 
going all over the place. They had a select committee on drainage; 
they had “a select committee on» snowmobiles; they hadi iagselect 
Somiitcecun OhewalJe, kindsasof).. things ~ paWhormei cuanto esay, epnt tyour 
department was here then, that they would not have seconded your 
staff to go study snowmobiles in Australia or wherever they went? 


I don't foresee the problem going away with a change of 
government or with a majority government. This problem is going to 
remain. 


You have outlined the problem in your report. The problem is 
chatiweshavesas ratios ObalS«tosoné land the eParmkiamentrof Canadarihas 
Baunatlomohmseven LOs,.Onese YOu saveurhnyangto mdomtior jus jwhatmbhe 
research department of the Parliament of Canada does with double 
GPhessstair.scliiwantes Com Say, tone you “esi, enesmatterguow qgood i iour 
IMmtentions arepecno imatter howergoodsivourngstattunis, (nowmatterss dow 
diligently they work, they cannot over a prolonged period of time 
do what the double the staff can do. 


I think our discussion today leads me to the conclusion--I 
anewilbling to walt cuntidy Aprides Lt ‘sa onlyeai fews months -awayerand 
we'll be in the middle of an election anyway so I might not need 
your services then. I'll be ready not much before then. 


Whenjsewe come) back, O.1 ethink® yourjsestvats bwille showmthat? the 
members need to be served better and the only way to serve them 
better iS to increase your staff closer to the seven to one ratio. 
Yous cannot do  whate* thes w:arlwvamenty of)+:Canadahadoes cforssithese 


Bo 


Fescarch “idepartment ‘wirtheshate the mstatt. § m "Gon tearnink the 
chairman and I have been critical at all of your department, or 
how it is run or the quality of your staff. We just want to ensure 
that the individual member gets to Keep this new privilege that we 
waited almost 100 years for. 


Mr. Rowe: I think you are approaching it the right way, 
Enough; ¥Mr /@bands You ‘base® Hitt on experience. If you "find yourselé 
that you are not able to cope, that is when you will make the 
approach for more staff. At the moment, you “haven't =reablivyetert 
that you have been overwhelmed, I Gather, from ianguiries. 


Mr. Land: No. We have had insufficient experience to 
this point to come to any conclusion. 


Mr. Rowe: When you ask for more staff, you “are “going to 
have to Justify it. It is going to be by the statistics that you 
keep. 


me Totter sot ea ICC fOr winguit les: "do, “Com etie library--that 
telephone rings in there--that do not necessarily” Occupy your 
seven. 


Mie bands (boat. Ser git. 


Mr. ROwWe: FAY LotrPore people = think al lMethe=calic go to the 
researchers. Well, that's not true. It's VUSteefoOr, those "who want 
some indepth information on something. 


What 1s the staff complement in the Library, toreinstance? 


Mi Suan se nem tCcale statis Onieiticas Legislative Libr aly, 
including the library proper, the research, Press. clippings and 
thecheck list™ "and catalogue “is”“59" About CUP LOuUgh IY, | Ot at tiase 
would be in the library service proper. 


Mr. Owe >) I~ imagine =a lot ™or *the “inquiries. and “visits by 
members are looked at without going to the research unit. 


Mr. Land: Yes,” indeed: 


Mr PROwe:" That 1S "what@ere think= ay ot fopepeople probably 
do not realize. 


Mr. Land: I hope I did not leave that impression, that 
the only way one can get information is to go to the research 
unit, because the information and reference service of the library 
itself does handle a lot of these requests. 


Mr. Chairman: One other question which John Eichmanis 
just raised with me: Will you refresh our memories about who 
precisely owns any research that has been generated? 


For example, if I make a request for information and you do 
a little package for me, it is my understanding that is held in 
confidence. I- may use it in any way I see fit. It is’ ‘retained 
upstairs but it has not really become a public document in a sense 
that any other member of the House could go upstairs and say, 
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"Would you give me the file you did for Mike?" 


Mrecabands..L. am now.,.speaking, for, the windividual pmembers 
against the committees, which is, of course, for the committee. 
Our work is confidential to the member. The member may do anything 
he chooses to do with it. He may use it as” the basis, for an 
article, ormspecch, tof jcadkks on whatever. 


We have no restrictions on how it is used. We do try to cite 
sources when statistics! are. being ,used, offcourse, esobthatvi feyou 
should quote those you have a position to fall back on and we have 
alisOme <Sovewe: aremnot  roOvading: Stetistics tabouu which thesegmighc 
be some question. The individual member is free to do whatever he 
chooses to do with the information. 


We really haven't run into this. There was a question at the 
beginning as to how frequently an identical request would come 
aAlOnd. sil thinkeiemise sate to Saye thatewtmismyincuelilyencver. Whey 
may be on the same subject, but they are usually totally different 
aspects, ornilepproachess ato ethatyjsubject Caso @1ciehas. nor posed a 
problem--that is, one member asking for material and another 
member asking for the same material. We have no objection if 
members wish to share it with the caucus or whoever. 


Mie Chairman: What would be your response if this 
committee recommended, as a starting point, opposition critics 
have a researcher attached to them per se, so that the ministry 
have their staff on one side of an argument and on the other side 
are -researcners lappointed to the? critics ?eclhaterwouldigexciudemaa 
raft of people and probablyuget Atpdownsto «maybe shalt: theamembere 
in any given parliament who would have a researcher attached to 
them. How would that relate to your services? 


The conflict Ll fam trying) toiget wat there: wisi ty seems vc learco 
me you can establish research capacity in something like a library 
upstairs which Can work very ‘nicely ‘for <a committee,, because me 
committee can then have the research tabled. It hits the table at 
the same time for everybody, the same as we do with our research 
for this committee. So everyone gets the same documentation. 
Everyone gets it at the same time. Whether you read it, use it, or 
whatever, is your own business. But there is a level of fairness 
involved in that. 


disse 2D Nae. 


Whene yOu. moves spast mthatweandpigo,ginto ianothermiireld aoe 
servicing, opposition. critics with: researchamaterial, wit, woudd then 
be difficult to retain the same level of fairness. You could, for 
example, have opposition health critics who might make use of 
research material in different ways. The Liberal critic and the 
NDP critic inthis. House, might- haven .veny, fdrfferenty sets sot 
priorities. Soayou. would agaimshavestomspillt that, gandt youlwoudd 
have to say that each oppositiom criticpmitehe crnrshe chooses ta; 
may designate a research person to provide them with material, and 
they set their own priorities and on and on. It might be another 
variation of providing researchers to opposition members. 


Mr. . Land: «<I ,guess 4-thegzeapares+a } numberie,ofhapatterns .Ligine 


et 


pattern that Ottawa has adopted, which is the one cChateaies most 
familiar to me, is that the research branch of the Library of 
Partrament..has about. 50 officers. Some- of! them alert coworking » fOr 
committees. The remainder are working for individual members. It 
is my understanding that Opposition critics, and so on, would be 
Served in their capacity as individual members. 


But because of the size of that unit, in contrast with the 
Sait SiZe- OL Ours sethey sare Viet yee tke ly co vhaveslets tist=sav aaa 
health specialist, someone whose training is in the economics of 
health, health administration, delivery wot. health “systems sand 
Ehate Kind Wot. thing. sin. that way they provide the information, 
rather than assigning a researcher to an individual. 


One of the reasons, or one of the virtues, I suppose, of the 
pooling system, that is to have a‘ research branch-<-and here I am 
thinking of Ottawa--as against individual researchers is because 
of the very uneven activity in the House last year when we had two 
federal elections--was it?--in 1979, the demands were minimal on 
that service. 


Ottawa has tried to move in both directions, thatwercs «to 
increase the number of officers in the research branch and, at the 
Same time, to provide research assistance to the’ individual 
menbens..7 Db PthinkGrin Sthats Matter group you get very uneven use by 
members. Some use the facilities very ="heavily)4+ as'4+youl® have 
suggested, and others use them almost not at all. 


Mr. Chairman: What I am trying to Jece atrel sc ae <iosmsnot 
want a mechanism which puts in place very expensive research staff 
which does not do anything. 


Mie eeands INo- ° 


Mies Chairmans "And “the gonly® kind» soft ‘solution. 1 cant) cone 
up with 1s to say that research capacity is a service to members 
bikewsthe use. of? the telephone, the mailing Yprivileges, -and all%of 
that. And in all of those areas what we have done is identify that 
there are certain types of services which a member is entitled to 
use. 


We publish how much I spent last year Naiaking? things outs 
ce Feploming we people, and Wall. -oPathaterstucte Bute dotnot. have. to 
Pees yehOce s services). sit) teathink. mail linogwatoe.the (hat ng eeernoe 
Beno ple; ly do-notedo. 2, Peers myedecis ton eal. care cdomthat ate. t 
want to, that provision, under certain guidelines, is there. 


Perhaps we could take the same attitude towards the use of 
research staff, if the House could decide that certain types of 
research staff would be made available to the members. If I choose 
EOnesk) fOr oa researcher, as an- Opposition health CELLIGH lawl 
ben, =the “brunte*or that!’ Somebodysi-once Va Yeates pu L sha a 
discrete expose which shows how much of the Laxpayer-'s YdolWanw4 
spent on that, and that is my responsibility as a member. If I 
CHOOSeanot tordorthatrvwif -lvsay eaters. not necessary, “Ll ‘would never 
Meee natakinaroL-srurt, atic ny,option. 


Perhaps that might be a rational kind of mid-step to use, to 
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dé fine “itecas ta wsenmmice, plikemeverythinge else. sli eile think toaicee 
rational thing for me to do, I may avail myself of that service. 
It. isiipublished jnysaccountSmoncéepea syecana lt, cal be subject . to 
criticism for it. That might provide us with a sensible middle 
ground here. 


Mr. Ok Landseel Gthinkes the wrdzericulty, lf —f. wnderstCand = youg 
correctly uM. Chairman; ,of4 assigning, .0r SECondanGneChp wen ace 
appointing, hiring a researcher for an individual member is this. 
In one person, one only gets a certain competence. In other words, 
ite is..economics,.on political «science, 2,0ta health, gor..laboun pjor 
environment. But you do not usually get more than one competency 
in one person. 


So that if you, as an individual member, had someone who 
wast, Jet. usissay, can '.economircs, tof jhealth specialist, and your 
interest changed over a period of time, or because of legislation 
impending, and so on, and you found out you did not really need 
that competency as much as you needed something else, you would be 
locked in. If you have a pool of resources, then» 1: think Chics ne 
less likely to happen. 


One of the bases for our research service is its nonpartisan 
nature. I think that if one were to assign the researcher to the 
House opposition critics, it would be more appropriately done 
perhaps «from the? caucus: partys researchersHe t Shinkpithat, erotic 
area where «that would. be. appropriate, S0uremesearchi<shoulLdaipe 
appropriate no matter what party is receiving it. In other words, 
it _isefactual and it is.up to. the member oto select wthe points that 
he wishes to make, and use it in any way he chooses. 


I think if that system were developed, it would more 
appropriately arise out of the party caucus research, rather than 
the legislative research. 


Mr. Chairman: A chink tig. dsaq Galr to say Pnpe Oun 
discussions in Washington about congressional research capacity 
this «committee was. not. very, happy with, that...We really Eeltipther 
although there were legitimate arguments originally for that 
pooling arrangement and the independent research sources, it seems 
to have almost strangled itself now. 


I think there were something like three major places a 
member.0f.Congress could.gor for information. It ,coulds come,cutesm 
@ifkerent: sources. But.-16 really seemed to most,of .us, thats theme 
were people falling all over themselves, and they were generating 
research like you would not believe, but research that few people 
would read, that few people would use. If you were to attempt to 
do some kind of a cost analysis on this, there were large amounts 
of money being spent not too wisely. 


It.is;our .collective judgement,.eln think, that.,wes donot wane 
to get ourselves into that position here. We want to establish 
clearly what the needs might be and then attempt to find the most 
effective and least costly way to meet those needs. So we have 
some reluctance about this great pooling of information, however 


valuable that might be. We were not terribly impressed with the 
congressionals. 


ZS 


Mr. Rowe: We should keep in mind and reinforce what Mr. 
band *has* said. ‘Each’ ‘caucus “is” allotted so much money per member 
FOr research. tf VoOUr leadermysmoakiig “1 alt you: “had” better talk 
cCOp your leader; "ft is*the Same thing in-our caucus, as far as that 
goes. We do not have any special Privileges; we can call up the 


Same people as you or anyone else for Particular “information on 
atyerlOD IC. 


I think the research for the individual member, I agree, 
really comes out of your own caucus bunds; sand if. ite 1s not enough 
ask fOr more *funds, if they “wilt-do it. They have been increased, 
those so-called designated research Punds,-) Over=™ tie vear omer 
forget how many thousand dollars it is for each member now. That 
is the purpose of that. 


If you want research for your PalLticular purposes, -chatw ais 
another side of the argument. (Inaudible) to figure that out for 
Enese people “to drgqeout =the information, research it. It is their 
approach to the (inaudible). That is the difference. 


Mr. Chairman: Further questions? 
ee ora. Ml « 


Mr. Charlton: Just a couple of comments on this latter 
part of the discussion. 


I have to agree with Dr. Land that what we are discussing 
now in terms of services to individual members are two totaity 
different animals. The kind of CHING 1 AeTInk you ware referring to 
1S," -yes; Tt" ts“an* assistance toa menber, 6and-=vesp 1 ta s =a 
research capability in a sense, but it is not research in the 
Sense of specialization and expertise that the library researchers 
are trying to establish, or have established. 


Pee en ik  Cile: inna Ort Pic OUMare Ath LOGmaOOUL, Ine term sor 
Setvices= "co =CLitics “and7oL to all members except cabinet 
ministers, or however far we want to Geren CO eli, Chiat cing eo Fr 
Capability ~"is political’ “in “nature “and “not necessarily research 
orrented wat alis 


The way I perceive the whole thing, the kind of animal that 
yOu ware ~tatkrng = abouts ~ thes polrercare nose; it you like, the 
put-it-all-together man, the person who can pull OutL Oc General 
Besecarche ona” particular stopic== what sis potrtrcarly userul = towed 
critic against the government, or from your perspective as a 
Critic or as a representative of the party philosophy, or whatever 
the~ case™~ happens ‘to™'be. “I think? *they vare’ "two totally different 
animal ss -tPdo “note ethink Mit? mares ™=sense "tom discuss ektended 
services to individual members in relation to the library research 
Static: 


It bothers me, for example, that we are in a situation Loni 
now where, as has been discussed, we have to go to the library 
PeSscarco §trying*'to -dig="out =inrormat ron sLOr® *twor” oO" Clock Stnre 
afternoon. In my view, this research facility should be there for 
more general and major research projects out of which your own 
party people aré going to pull ‘the stuff that is ‘Useful ‘to the 
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party, the “caucus? | the’ critic’ and) sowon.- We should not be having 
to .go to libbary, research tos.try Peo wquickty rip out something for 
this afternoon's question period. 


Mr. Rotenberg: JI am sorry 1 came in’ late paMr ag Chalr mans 
T think. Brian, nas, outs his. tingec tadhc On it, and.) aqreetwien him 
entirely. I@feéel thatthe Pibrary “really yis there ve give to our 
researchers, or to ourselves, the raw data, and not to edit<1t tana 
not to select what you want or what you do not want. 


If you have a problem on widgets, they Will Usay i... Eneser are 
the books on widgets, and these are the pamphlets on widgets," and 
at dieast we can find out cabout .widgets...1. think, thatj1s stheis 
function, to tell you where you can find the stuff to get the raw 
data, or maybe even pull some things out. 


T do not think, 2tyis the function) of othe library eresccarch 
to, in effect go and say, "Hey, write me a paper on widgets so 
that I can give a speech on it." That is not their function. That 
is the function of my staff or my caucus research, and so on. From 
woae — “can ‘Gatmerpas think .on. the ~Ciretailevel, the .-libRary. “1s 
doing an adequate job and the second, they should not be aor 1. 


Mr. Chairman: I think there is that distinction which we 
really do have to make. 


Again, to use my personal experience with the services you 
provide, on a number of occasions you have given me more material 
than I have ever wanted to see. Then it was my job, or that of 
someone, who, in. my case, /is.working,.as va volunteer, » tOyoSOre 
through the material which had been presented to us, and to see if 
out of that there was a trend, or a pattern, or something we had 
beenaw Looking), fOr.) FAnd yagaln, le piswdiiterent. deind sot research, I 
suppose. I just want to get your feeling.on it. 


ie senses fromjwhat. youl‘said\this morning Gehatigyou 4do- nee 
Geally.) Want, to get. into ,jthat, -aspece som aat, gbecause that is 
political research and we should make that distinction clear that 
it would be unfair or not appropriate--let me use those words--to 
have library services doing that kind of research. 


Mien. Land: I .think..-thats,~we «.couldd,.provide,.genesalized 
information such as Mr. Charlton suggested, but if we were talking 
about. a secondment .orsattachment..to aniandividuadlicritice/. ly thing 
Gnate cveally Jeepardizes ours meutrality J-we pave’ to.-serverale 
parties and we do serve all parties. 


Ine-the -arrangement. you, propose, <vf* thes statl..were toy come 
from. our” unit;,.1° really thinkwthat sou vandsyoury colleagtes  wourke 
have some suspicions about the neutrality of an individual who, 
for a long period, served an individual member. I really think it 
jeopardizes our neutrality. 


. Mr Sr Chairman: suTheywother" side pot pitas’ fromeythe member's 
point of view. Every time I use a piece of information in the 


House or in a press release or in a statement anywhere, my whole 
reputation goes on the line, so I really have to have an ongoing 
and binding and trusting relationship with people who provide me 
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with information. That is difficult if someone is WOU NGOs Onn a 
pool situation. 


in my own experience here there have been a couple Tio 
occasions when for short periods of time I had an intern, and we 
often had to have long discussions at the beginning of the process 
about what I was really interested in. PUPSt, a hadartom-ceteran 
understanding of what kind of information that person would 
generate, and then that person had to get an understanding of what 
meuasuneallyeinterested ti hy 


Pte wakes a while *tombuistamtnat understanding. When it works 
effectively that person knows almost Pistanceivehys thew kindwiot 
information flow I want coming to me, and I know instinctively 
Chacewill ibe valid information. am using. 


Themmecuth wot tiers Swe fdonw+ norndily lisresdown?landwhavema 
long discussion about this. Somebody catches me on the way in ata 
quarter to 10 this morning, before I come to this committee 
meeting, and gives me 10 minutes of verbal briefing on a matter. I 
give a little feedback and say, "If YOUR COULadM Gg etiithis, oS thisieand 
this; ithat imightsbe.a useful question this afternoon." 


I sehavei> tom. know onthate!probablys9 about one o'clock this 
aleernoonliiwzliggqo throughttaw caucns question period meeting, and 
I will have to convince my caucus colleagues so I have to have 
ing tall winformatton ther és Therestiseal Chancebtomkind of sbrush up 
on it and perhaps another 20 minutes for the researcher to put 
that in shape and form. 


SO echtda semnotekthe Bnormalesrescarch Capece ivy Setnatemwel@ane 
Gabkingycabouts. eltaiwitie happen swasmeimiknowasthace tit happens, for 
example, with ministers, there are big briefing books prepared, 
DetGmwhen you get right down to the crunch it is the staffersaewho 
gets the minister's ear for two minutes on the way in to question 
period who makes the difference as to whether that minister is 
wedi ibriefed>rory not,’ and eiitrid ssagewholl’e: Gtferent vbal 1 park from 
normal research. 


Any furthersquestions: fromvany dot the committee? Comments? 


We thank you for coming down and spending the time with us 
this morning, and I hope you go away from here feeling that the 
members of this committee appreciate the research Sapacweyatvawears 
Sherewonowsm Weldaresrnot ator itidinoitraxes teri morning; we. are 
attempting to search for a means to provide answers to some 
problems which individual members are having. 


IT ewould think»it remains the goal of the committee to try “to 
establish not additional services or expenditures of money, but 
some measure of fairness in the parliamentary process so that at 
some time we will hit the point where we have returned to the 
Original idea of parliament, that it is a peer group arguing and 
exchanging information and points of view. That is our attempt. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Some more peer than others. 


Mr. Chairman: Some more peer. 
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Thank you very much. 


Mr; Land: Thank “yous It has been helpful to us, too, to 
hear the views of members. 


Mr of sCRairmans | Shor eamembers Oot Ue the \ecommattees Sthereteare 
several Options which are open to you. We have kind of gone around 
the block on this this morning. Mr. Mancini raised the matter, and 
I told him at the time we would see what we could do to draft a 
motion, if such a motion was to be put. It seems to me that there 
are several options available to you. 


I think you have a copy of the motion that was put together 
foncRemos sThat- dish one) approach itor at. 


The second one which might be suggested to you is that you 
mightenwant, Geithenwinlttheertormisofeammotionmor give us some 
direction, to draft a letter to send over to Government Services, 
and I suppose there are a range of options after that. You might 
Fisteivant Bech makemaeputchevfor monemiisenvicessainetchne existing 
research capacity. You might want to write something to the Board 
of Internal Economy. 


Tothink “when itegetsyrvght qdownlltoent ll though;vethei motion 
drafted is about the only one which is available to this 
committee. It is a little complicated and a little more awkward 
perhaps=. than Shiwoulld@hike? it cto ehepilibutmit. doesadealeiwitine ene 
report which we tabled in the House and it offers an amendment to 
that report on committees. Whether you want to clutter it up by 
sending in an amendment to a report that has not been debated yet, 
on “whetherervou wantito’ hold tom ito od tmand move 2it \withenotice thas 
evening, or whether you simply want oto ‘send’ this to government 
Services. committee, ‘or “whatever, GD Mdon “t & know; we are -'opentece 
comment. 


Mr. Rotenberd' There? iS) sone wother Woptirons" We’ cant #de 
nothing and. say that so far evérything is fine ‘and’ let's just 


continue on and see how we are doing. 


MreweChatenansmethaty aotion Wie Pf alwayemiopenti Wel aré well 
aware Of that. We don't need to draft a motion to do that. 


Mi, Rowe: Ife any!) member MP fieels  athey “are. noth Getting 
enough esearch such as your ‘healthecritics {Your sHouse* leader #sits 
on the Board of Internal Economy. If you (inaudible) he should be 
presenting the» case to the Board*of Internal iEconomy to ‘upisthe 
amount per member per party. What is it now, $1,500? I forget what 
it is. It doesn't matter. It has been changed on various occasions 
for that very reason. 


Les 40ia. Me 
Mr.e WiChaarman’een fanméi just -teryingiereol lL pointe cutis thercelr. 
this range of options available to the committee if you want to 


make a statement or move a motion. 


We attempted to draft this one. It is unfortunate that there 
is a little overlap between the members' services committee and 
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Thank you very much. 


Mr. Land: Thank you. It has been helpful to us, too, to 
hear the views of members. 


Mr. Chairman: For members of the committee there are 
several options which are open to you. We have kind of gone around 
the block on this this morning. Mr. Mancini raised the Matter, and 
I told him at the time we would see what we could do to draft a 
motion, if such a motion was to be put. It seems to me that there 
are several options available to you. 


I think you have a copy of the motion that was put together 
for Remo. That is one approach to it. 


The second one which might be suggested to you is that you 
might want, either in the form of a motion or give us some 
direction, to draft a letter to send over to Government Services, 
and I suppose there are a range of options after that. You might 
just want to make a pitch for more services in the existing 
research capacity. You might want to write something to the Board 
of Internal Economy. 


I think when it gets right down to it, though, the motion 
drafted) isx tabout:), thes » only. .oneim@awhich’ -is® available ..to this 
committee. It is a little complicated and a little more awkward 
perhaps than I would like it to be, but it does deal with the 
report which we tabled in the House and it offers an amendment to 
that report on committees. Whether you want to clutter it up by 
Sending in an amendment to a report that has not been debated yet, 
or whether you want to hold on to it and move it with notice that 
evening, or whether you simply want to send this to government 
services committee, or whatever, I don't know; we are open to 
comment. 


Mr. wROtenDerd s4eyineres (ism One -sothere.options ~ Wwe =cen-sdo 
nothing and say chat SOsplare (éverytninga ts ¢fine wand Jet's just 


continue on and see how we are doing. 


Mc. 8Chaleman? “harenoptron sis | always ™mopen. —'WerMare: wwell 
aware ofwthatiaeWe dontiteneed togdratt vasmotion tordosthats 


Mip: Rowe: ifemany smember seskeclseithey Tareswmot. getting 
enougheresearch such assyoursshealth critics!’ Your House: leader: sits 
on the Board of * Internal Economy. If*you (inaudible) he should: be 
presentangucthe: tcase#itomithetBoard; of Mnternal sEconomy=2to sup “the 
amountapenpomembers peré<party. What isPitanow, $l;5007isr forget what 
it is. It doesn't matter. It has been changed on various occasions 
for that very reason. 


Lis4Ova sm. 


MEwm CiairmanzSe I Gham Wyusmatny ings ato Spoineetourk there en's 
this range of options available to the committee if you want to 
make a statement or move a motion. 


We! tattempted| totdrafticthis oney Ttiirs unforttinate ithat. there 
is a little overlap between the members' services committee and 
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this committee in terms of how we deal with this. As a courtesy to 
the members' services committee, when you are directing motions 
and so forth you may want.to.have, them participate .in the process. 
But when -ltwgets. rights-down, to 1t, to be spnocedunaliyecorpectssaa 
we always try to be in this committee--the motion which is drafted 
here is about the only one that we could come up with. 


Mrs seMancii nuset Whytn dont. .we, jistitisendi itoday ls mitansand 260 
the members’ services. committee and» to. the» Board ».of: Internal 
Economy? We could say that we have debated this matter and feel 
they should be aware of some of the concerns that were brought 
forward. That would be one step we could take. 


It doesn't really matter to me whether I put this motion now 
Or during the debate of our committees report... it might gpe bese 
to do it in the House because we are amending something we haven't 
even discussed yet. Possibly other members in the House might take 
a more active role in the debates--maybe even some of the Tory 
members o\whore didn ti sparticipate: “inmmounmeastesyvearnssiotwprocediyval 
affairs report. What do you think, David? I don't know. 


Mri. (Rotenberg: It depends. One doesn't. \talkiegjuste foxitthe 
sake of talking. If the report is good you just adopt it. 


Mr. Mancini: But we should have some representation from 
your side though. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The representation comes when «the «hands 
Gn UD. 
Mrs oChainman: We, haves justuchad ora medisserntatLronggeonigithe 


role of a government back-bencher. Participation is when their 
hands.g0 up. 


Mrw Mancini: .I knows they -get their marching orders =an 


SaucussanamaLtethnat. 


ME: Chairman: Could be (gets >) ssome woconsensus from (sine 
committee? I think what Remo is suggesting is that we will send 
the Hansard with some sort of covering letter to members' services 
committee and to the Board of Internal Economy. 


Mr. #i(Rowest cl -reailys thinks sbefiane eweacqgoRofiir shalt: (cocked an 
any direction we should wait and see the statistics. They have 
just recently gone up in staff, although they are down one right 
now because of the illness of one person, unfortunately. But I 
would think that any demand for more services, any need for more 
services would be evidence of (inaudible) to that group right 
there. 


At the moment they have just built up to what they were 
asking for. I think it would be wrong for them to start going next 
week to the Board of Internal Economy and asking for more staff 
unless they can justify it. 


Mr. Chairman: Are we in agreement that that is the way 
we will proceed with this? Will we send the Hansard off to the 
board itself and to the members' services committee, along with a 


ae 


covering letter from me, pointing out that these concerns were 
raised? 


Mos Charluons er swouldn agrée= with (that... Mro- Chairman. 2 
would just like to make a very brief comment on the proposed 
amendment which Remo suggested he may move in the House as an 
amendment to our report. 


I fully agree with your concerns and Remo's in terms of the 
possibilities of what may happen, but I would find the amendment 
much more acceptable if it was turned around--if it was positive 
instead of negative. Without giving the exact wording, I suggest, 
ReMOymechnat ~yOU reword:: it ator say that, itis “the feeling of this 
committee that in the performance of its duties to committees of 
the House, the research service of the library will not allow its 
services to members to suffer. 


That, perhaps, would imply that at the point where members 
feel their services are suffering, they will sit down and reassess 
and add stati if nécessary, or say that it is not appropriate work 
to be doing with committees or whatever. Just turn it around and 
make it a poSitive approach. 


Mr. Rowe: DeeOne t areal youre nike ehaniemOtLOn i Lice sthat 
accomplishes anything anyway. Make that part of your discussion. 


Mr.) PROtCNDerOGs a 1 edon' teipercei ve wetne problem nearly as 
much as I guess Mr. Mancini does. I have no objection to the 


Hansard "going = forward, -but vat thise=stage i] edon't think «1 -could. be 
in Support Ofiea SMOCLON wOL Vthisuetypemwhichseymignt restrict the 
Prbraryeis- activities  to.the:committees ait MLOnteSsave: us 4 Tot of 
money, but: sthatwhas nothing "to do “with adequate service... At the 
moment. I don't perceive enough of a problem that we should be 
taking any action other than just forwarding this discussion on. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We are in agreement, then, on how we 
will proceed on that matter. 


Onew OcCner matters Delores wesnaGg OUre today. Ifhe, stafteenas 
asked if it would be possible not to have a meeting next week so 
Phat they might expedite the “preparation + of the ‘report on 
agencies. Are we in agreement on that? 

Agreed. 


The committee adjourned at 11:46 a.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1980 


The committee met at 10:09 a.m. in room 151. 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Mr. Chairman" 1eesee a Mquorum? 4rithinkesweriwill® doe che 
meeting in two parts this morning. There are two matters on the 
agenda. We will just do the preparatory work on that and then the 
remainder of the meeting we can go through the draft report on 
agencies and for that part I would assume you do not require 
Hansard. Maybe we could just get on the record a couple of matters 
I have been approached about. 


The first one is the matter of wiretapping and I believe 
that the clerk of the committee has distributed a little package 
of correspondence which, for a variety of reasons, frankly, most 
of which escape me, did not come to my attention until recently. 
The Speaker was asked by the federal Solicitor General to make 
some commentS on matters which had been raised in several 
legislatures now, the heart of it basically being that the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police has on more than one occasion installed 
wiretaps on members' telephones. Aside from the straight legality 
of the thing, there are matters of privilege connected with this. 


OREO} asm 


Pheri opeaker <crenliicdjie Tesbelieve,s,onie August, 29, 1980, 
providing his opinion on the matter concerning members in this 
House. That letter is now in your hands. It should have come to my 
attention in August but for some reason did not and I am not quite 
sumer what =happenedeaihlcthat Srégardaual bamisk now asvithati "re hadi 
conversation with the Speaker and he acknowledges that a copy of 
this letter should have sent to me as chairman of the committee 
PPOs thav~rt would* "then «goyonmoure agenda ,,Sbutvire did, not untid’ just 
recently. 


Meine matter. sis (vratheruacompilrcatedssandeecit) .asiJefurther 
complicated, I suppose, by a point of privilege which I raised in 
the House concerning the telephone monitoring system which is now 
acknowledgedvand in™place’‘and under®the*control of the Ministry of 
Government Services. 


Mese- Matters Paredrelated. and@iVthinkwthis’ mornings 1 would 
Simply like to get them on the record and point out to the members 
that we will have those matters before us in a subsequent meeting. 
That is one matter which has now been put on the agenda of the 
committee. 


Mr. Davidson, you had a matter you wanted to raise with the 
committee as well. 
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Mr. M. Davidson: Yes, Mr. Chairman, the matter deals 
with the special occasion permits that are being issued in 
Ontario. I think committee members will recall we had the minister 
before us during our hearings on the lLiguor Control Board of 
Ontario and in Hansard dated October 1, 1980, he answered 
questions) relating ‘to sthe “new special occasion permit and the 
regulations that are applied thereto. 





In addition to that, he has answered questions in the 
Legislature from members, both in the Liberal and New Democratic 
parties, relating to special occasion permits and I believe there 
is a contradiction in what he is saying in the minutes of our 
meeting of October 1, 1980, and some of the answers to questions 
he has given in the Legislative Assembly and what is taking place. 


During one of the question periods he was asked a question 
relating to ethnic clubs and Mr. Drea's response was: "I would ask 
the member to name me one. Every ethnic or social organization 
that obviously raises funds to do something for the community will 
have no difficulty whatsoever in getting a permit. The only time 
they might have some difficulty is when they want to use the money 
for their own hall and will not admit the public. If they admit 
the public or if they put the money into parts of the hall used 
for cultural or community purposes, then there is no _ problem 
whatsoever." 


A week ago last Friday I received a call from the president 
of the Holland Canada Club in my area regarding a special occasion 
permit they had made application for; they had app Lied. tO re the 
permit under the fund-raising portion of the permit. They. were 
turned down. 


I “approached Mri) Drea andoMrs, Drea did get on, the phone and 
heticaiiled . ul ebeliieve a Mr. ,Cooper Yaty the suiquor Licence Board of 
Ontario. I was told at that time all they had to do was submit a 
letter outlining where these funds were disbursed and there would 
be no problem. 


This club had gone to a great deal of trouble in setting up 
an event for last Saturday evening and the band they had coming to 
this event was Walter Ostanek's polka band, which is probably one 
of the better known polka bands throughout Ontario and, of course, 
Charges me relatively, “high sumeaithey ghadeeatso sold tickets 
throughout Pbhe s-community;oinote only atos the Holland Canada Club 
members but to various other ethnic groups and to persons who 
wanted to attend that event. 


Overenthate weekend, .aftern« Ahadiespoken e-toieMr.esbrea, 71 
approached the president and he and his secretary drafted for me 
the kind of letter that Mr. Drea had suggested should be put 
together in order for them to qualify for the fund-raising permite, 
I brought the letter to Toronto and I also arranged to meet with 
the director of the special occasion permit branch, Mr. Doug 
Rolling. 


I handed the letter to him personally and sat down and 
discussed the issue with him for approximately 45 minutes. He said 
he could not give me an answer at that time, but he would be in 
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touch with me. Between Monday and Wednesday of that week, we had 
numerous telephone calls back and forth, both me to him, him: tome 
and myself to the president of the Holland Canada Club to Clarify 
some of the matters that were there. 


On Wednesday of last week, Mr. Rolling informed me all that 
was really. required” now “was® for “Mri. Westerveld, who is the 
preercent (off-thewclubp, totgives hima Cady -ovel i “him there toresrat 
which the liquor licence was being purchased and he, personally, 
would call through and see that the licence was Okayed. 


That licence was never okayed. That call was never made. I 
have attempted, this week, to get hold of Mr. ROolLing.§ The only 
permit they were able to operate under and had to gettin *order! to 
make sure the event was not a total failure was the social permit 
where the prices are set under the regulations at 65 cents for a 
bottle of beer and 80 cents for a glass of liquor. 


That same evening, I left there and I went over to the 
Fortuguese ‘club because I “had béen invited to “partake in’ ‘the 
choosing of a beauty queen. I noticed that they also had their 
prices set at 65 and 80 cents. I inquired why, and I was informed 
they had applied for a special occasion fund-raising permit and 
had been turned down by the liquor licence board. 


i WOUTGE) UStaslirke tie Maeadiiro SYoupni fe iseGan ous oreitne 
minutes + of Your “meeting of’ October@"1 9e"%ome ~ of “the things the 
tars ter= sald. "He Said,  "i* wilh tela your that®virtually any social 
Organization--fraternal, service Shibs wocait polities, 
whatsoever--that is in the general area that its funds. one ‘way! ‘or 
another go to community betterment, which is the same thing as in 
Ehe™botteries' Act "ls ‘eligible: forvae fund-raising °permct 2" 


Hernlaters goes on@and "says So Nospermite can obe trefuised .'somtin 
this short term an application cannot be refused." 


When he talks about explaining what kind of a licence it is 
that could possibly be refused, he says: "Now we say, ‘It is in an 
avec ANd We= Walntestow reLeie=Ltrtomhead Office, !o and “nethat® way: 
bnvess *rt “Ysa*total and absolute’ *no-no Peand then ‘that - would be 
that Monty Davidson wants a permit for Monty Davidson's pocket 
type of thing...People look at community betterment and they say, 
"But we have been running an ethnic hall.' We say, 'That is 
comnunrty™= “betterment” because” it’ “1s""something “that ‘isin the 
communrty. 


I think there®as°aScontradictién in what | thesminister “has 
Bata to us, within this committee; -what~née has Sard™“in “the House; 
and what, in fact, is taking place. I would personally like to see 
that we either get the minister back here or we get the director 
or-cthe* special tbermits “braneh before thisi®conmmitteeitoP-find due 
just what is happening with regard to special occasion permits. 


I am not suggesting that the minister went out of his way to 
mislead = us. 1 "think, “perhaps, @*the “problem could? tbe that the 
Minister is not even certain as to what is happening with regard 
to these applications for fund-raising permits. 
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Mr. Chairman: Any other members want to make a comment 
onsith us? 


Mr. Ruston: I can see the problem and I know what is 
goings ons’ But® Tl eeamernot™e@suare VrEvRene *standing ‘cConmit eee eton 
procedural ' fifairs--al thoughtihe Mdidisappeare befoneveussewith “the 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario and added as a courtesy, I guess, 
herctalksirabout the licensing.» Lt eeemsyto me thatareahly, onusicst 
impression, be done through the House and not’ through our 
committee. I do not know. 


Mire *Chalrman: Sihe-waitticuliby sthd tek "would Soutcrytoy pyouetis 
there is a little cross-purposes here. The minister appeared 
before the committee during the course of a review of an agency. 
Hetlmdids testafy esindery cathiaslt gwould sappeamn sthat theres asesa 
discrepancy between the testimony which was provided to the 
members of this committee and the practice which is now being 
carriédon by ther Tiquor™ licensing™® board. 91fSthat) testimony had 
Cranspired’ cin thesmormale course’ of ¥debate anftethe? House) + that’ is 
where the matter could be raised as a matter of privilege. 


I admit I have not researched this thoroughly but a brief 
reading of the standing orders indicates that you must go to where 
the incident, the alleged point of privilege, occurred and raise 
Che-wmateer theres at. the first opportunity. LE 1.) occurred =in 
committee, the Speaker has no jurisdiction over that; it is the 
chairman of the committee who must rule on that. 


Mee eRUStOn: =Unless fet “courSesese-the. reammretee ane fers seit 
to the House. 


In the case of what I am saying, and you have just mentioned 
it, the minister was under oath and I am not sure whether we, as a 
committee, should not refer this to the House, but I am not sure 
what road it then takes. 


I ethink we eareiwall saWare mofiwhat. hessaid tit ads maght “in 
there;; andgi* think ewewane alleaware toi owhateisicoingeonrin, the 
permitsvenehere asecertainly “agdiserepancy,7.dy Wil l}agrees with you 
completely.4 Buta. thes prealsytdiscrepancy.® ais'owhaty some™ Wort! s.the 
inspectors are telling the people in the social clubs. They really 
do not know where they are at. 


I know one of the inspectors told one of the social clubs, 
"Go ahead and charge $1 for liquor and 65 cents for beer and we 
will assume you are serving an ounce and a quarter." It is as 
mixed up as that. I know there are discrepancies. 


Mra Chalrmanse li (lt yecould ,ae fwouldbeo.4) the. dndulgence, an 
the committee and make a suggestion to you, that what might be 
appropriates, there /isyethat’4a gwould’ dosuwhat, -ic¥aprovided. #inW-the 
standing orders, which is not to make any ruling on the matter 
now. 


ta Wi listandsa-themmatter idown, discuss it,iwith; the,.Speaker, 
and seek his guidance as to whether or not this matter should be 
either dealt) with total] yin. committees! ore put tortheuspeaker. fore a 
ruling in the House. Depending upon his guidance, I will then 
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either raise the matter and ask the Speaker to make a CA Lang jeOr 
PeinGenit back to the committees In that case it would be my 
gudgementortheisfirst’ step Shouldilbe~ tosvensure! ?thes-minister was 
invited to be present at the committee, because it is a pointl of 
privilege and both sides have a right to be heard. 


I am going to make the distinction that Mr. Davidson has 
raised a point of privilege quite peoperdiveninatthesconmitteesathat 
the point of privilege and the testimony which was provided by the 
minister to the committee is PEeperly within our jurisdiction. Jf 
we want to deal with the matter of the policies of the LLBO we may 
Homso, Abut itewi Lhebettakens.aswea separate item and that matter may 
be dealt with subsequently. 


It is an agency which is properly within the domain of the 
committee and we are entitled to do a review of that agency. But I 
would like to make that fine line distinction, that we will deal 
with -the proceduralespoint »firstd«and, -then, subsequently, if the 
committee desires, we will be able to call before the committee 
representatives of the liquor licensing board and the minister and 
deal with the issue per se. 


If that is agreeable to the committee that is the way I 
would proceed. Are there any objections? 


Mr. Kowe: sathe> ibigzscproblem Garserithe: zdefintituanm fof a 
fund-raising event. We have the local tennis club down there. Are 
they a fund-raising event? No, and they should not be, according 
to the rules which have always been there, but maybe not enforced. 
Bute they? were Istilis forsicharding: ithe #80! centsman ounce andsso ons 
Poeromconrusing:, 


Some of those are worthwhile organizations in the community 
but? they’ are motwraisingsfundsyfonichildren orsanything. like, thats 
Recording? toretheamminwsiter,;s itedsswerye clearacconhim,s:buts it disinot 
cleareaato? meni Liomustiyisay. Buble stnougecdefin ition: «and your 
definition of a fund-raising event; that's where the problem is. 


Mr... s2Chaly man: qibaftbinks ltgeise réasonabley« toreacayie thene 
seems to be a rather substantial difference between the testimony 
provided by the minister and the practice of the LLBO. We will 
have to get to that matter on another day at another time. I would 
suggest Bthatitifvewebcdopaweawould want iworrcallesin,-tasanwe Gidewith 
the other agencies, representatives from the agency itself and 
perhaps those community groups who are having difficulty with it; 
and deal with that as a separate issue. 


But the point that I will raise with the Speaker and perhaps 
put to the House or bring back here is the procedural point which 
Mr. Davidson has raised. 


Mr. Rowe: What procedural point? 


Mr. Chairman: That the minister before ) the..committee-~ and 
under oath did not provide accurate information. 


Mr. sROwWeS It! Fsisaymatteryec£ pnopanionys Taquess, 1casjctoxcthe 
interpretation of fund-raising events. 
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Mr. Chairman: Okay; that's the second matter. 


Thea ‘thirdemattemelsewanteditol raise with you?lthieimorningpis 
thats olerdid ssend somesecorrespondencew! todsethe =members' aiservices 
committee chairman to point out that we had some considerations 
about the matter of researchers and the research facility in the 
library and how that is being used; also the matter of television 
coverage in the House; and at some time we may appreciate having a 
joint meeting with the members' services committee. 


That has not been scheduled yet, I have not received any 
correspondence back from that chairman. 


Those three matters are now on the agenda of the committee. 
Are there other matters which members would wish to raise? 


Mre®’ RUStOnte (Yes, S-thereeis al smatter Sand sas tdoigno Vek nowhiiet 
Lt has) ‘toebeSdealtiwith; titi may (take® care Gof Hitsél£ 


The <sproblemPiie ‘am ehavingagis! rabout (other inenibern soratigh 
Park-Swansea (Mr. Ziemba) being in the House. I forgot to check, 
although I had intended to, whether the Speaker recognizes his 
vote or not. He said he would not recognize him for speaking 
purposes but I understand he is recognized as a vote. 


I just do not understand how a person can be allowed to vote 
in the Legislature and not be allowed to speak. A decision made 
earlier, which was supported by a majority of the House, must 
Standje@cand “Twaccept that, but’ logqusts:dotnotathinkiitherebhaseever 
been a case where a member was allowed to take a seat and vote and 
not be allowed to speak in the House. 


Mien Ghalrman sh fetl tccouldusonters@ane opumion, | iprovabl ye an 
uninformed opinion, the distinction that is being made is that the 
speaker = ls?’ @not’ eprepared! > tolewecognizels:theliimemberos forth High 
Park-Swansea for purposes of speaking. I/"think ‘you’ have raiseds an 
interesting point, in that the Speaker is allowing the member to 
be recognized for voting purposes. The votes are recorded and the 
table officers are then, in effect, recognizing the member. 


Tt isean (interesting tpointeein Wwouldmpttl¢hisseautionb onsite 
I am not sure that this committee has jurisdiction to question the 
ruling of the Speaker which has been supported by the assembly. 
However, I think the way you have raised it provides a slightly 
different perspective on it and it may well be that when we look 
at the actual ruling of the .Speakery *hesiwasi shlenton? the! matter 
and he may be prepared to let the committee raise it. 


Bute thinkgthescaution Dawouldmputatoed you eisiathat elewouke 
want to have some consultation with the Speaker prior to accepting 
that as a matter which we could put on our agenda. In other words, 
I frankly do not want us to go through a long rigmarole about 
this, then walk back in there with a report where the Speaker is 
not going to recognize me. 


Mr. Ruston: I do not either and “I realize® that.*'P am no 
expert on procedural affairs in Parliament and I think we can drop 
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it at that, but I just want to mention that I think it is very 
strange. 


Mr. Chairman: I think you have raised a point which, in 
my reading of the Speaker's ruling, was not carefully explained. I 
would certainly be happy to meet with the Speaker and to seek his 
opinion on it. If he feels it is within the jurisdiction of the 
procedural affairs committee I would be pleased to put that on the 
agenda. If, however, he tells me that we should GEC eOS ty sal) await 
accept the direction of the Speaker. 


Are there any other matters which members wish to put on the 
agenda? 


The remainder of today's session then will be on the review 
of agencies, draft report. In our previous meeting on this we did 
not require Hansard. Is it your desire to maintain that position? 


Okay. Hansard staff may have themselves a rest for the 
remainder of the morning. Members of the committee will have draft 
report copies now. 


The committee continued in camera at 10:29 a.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1980 
The committee met at 10:11 a.m. in room 151. 


ABC REVIEW 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. What you have today is the 
polished-up draft report you saw two weeks ago. There are some 
changes in it. 


I am going to ask John to take us through the changes in it, 
and when we have done that, I will entertain a motion for the 
adoption of the report. If anyone is prepared to move amendments 
tOo-it, we will entertain thosev%at’that time as well. 


John, will you take us through the changes that have been 
made? 


Mr. Eichmanis: At the bottom of page five--I am _ sorry 
that the numbering is not too clear--in response to Mr. Mancini's 
comments, I have included a sentence dealing with the situation in 
ENGeeCiItye OL GWindsor, Siwhicht)freadses 'The» committee “was! also 
concerned that the large population centred in and around the city 
of Windsor has difficulty receiving a clear broadcast signal from 
Ene-=transmittere in@®that’ locality peandeitelts thats the andividual 
taxpayers in that area deserved better service." It kind of sets 
up the second half of recommendation number three. 


On page 10, I have changed the recommendation around a 
little bit to include the second half, which is to the effect that 
once a study is made by the lottery corporation as to whether 
their’ aggressive marketing policy is in the public ‘interest, that 
study should be tabled in the Legislature. 


anen “iethave focne’S on sto @deal Vwaith methemiquestion “of 
proliferation of lotteries. The recommendation. there, as the 
committee wanted, as that @theress be@eaertmoratorium. on tthe 
proliferation of lottery games. 


Mr. Chairman: Is the committee happy with that? Do you 
want to phrase something to the effect that, "until such time as 
this review is tabled in the Legislature," or do you want to leave 
it as it is? I think the inference is that you put a moratorium on 
the proliferation of games until you have reviewed the whole 
thing, and then you make some decisions about whether you really 
want more games or fewer games. 


I take it your silence means you are satisfied with the way 
it is now drafted it. Go ahead, John. 


Mr. Eichmanis: On the following page ikak after 
recommendation seven, a paragraph has been included to deal with 
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the whole question of the guidelines with respect to the 
allocation of the Provincial funds. It indicates that there may be 
some problem with the guidelines, which follow, and that these 
guidelines should, as put in recommendation eight, be made public. 


Mr. Mancini: Did we ever get that information requested 
concerning the distrapurors: 


Mr. Eichmanis: They have promised to get it to me and 
they have not as yet. 


Mise Mancini sels @therer anything wes Can.sdo ‘ab0Ut chat, aii 
Chairman? 


Mr.eeChaitman? gtTheye#fagreedestos dowtthatyslittles study,. 4s 
guess it was about three weeks ago now. Aside from calling them 
adaunjniisrions tin know @whate =] coulLdarao. Did you have something 
specific in mind?) If they» have. -agreed» to. do, it, that »takes the 
heat out of any argument. 


Mr. Mancini: I “think we -should have it before. the» matter 
is tabled in the House. 


Mr. Chairman: You may well have it. I am not aware there 
is any unnecesSary delay. 


Mr. Mancini: We would be embarrassed if we tabled this 
recommendation and the guys submit a report that they are working 
100 hours a week, that they are doing this and they are doing 
that, almost like the president of General Motors. 

\ 


We are making a recommendation on that particular matter. 
They promised us, almost from’the time that they appeared before 
thesccommittee prthat they ‘would *haver Chis sinformation stor sus. fac 
seemed like only routine information. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not understand the delay. 


Mr.cubichmanirs: @They (told me aa couple of-<fdays' agowthat 
they would have’ it in ‘the mail that day and 1 am still waiting for 
it. I do not know whether that is because of the couriers or 
whatever mail system they have. But they said it was going to go 
im the mell andalmanmisui.1. waiting tome Lt. 


Mr. Ruston: Let's give them until Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. Mancini: What happens when D-day comes? 

Mr .uoChairman: “Whoiscalbled for sD-dayeel pthingaa-thes-timang 
is such that you will likely have that response in your hands next 


week. 


Mr. Mancini: What we want to know is what the person 
does for a Living; lf he has 2 f£ullwtime office. 


MresiChairmans(ac0 think aevyoUveraresgrignt. cc aiwOUuLdsel LK ewneo 
have that information in my hands before we actually table the 
report in the House. I do not suspect, because of the wording of 
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the recommendation, that we would change it, but just for my own 
peace of mind I would like to have that received by the committee 
before we proceed. We will endeavour to do that. 


Mr. Eichmanis: I take “ish that’, in relation to 
recommendation eight, Clrat stands as Ase Si without any 
alterations? 


Mroe Chatrmancasvess: 


Mr. Eichmanis: I am not dealing here with the minor kind 
Ghmoperations! likes the. councrle of ehealth,- “and” 1 “think>°I had 
something else in there. I am only dealing with the major changes, 
not with the little cosmetic things. 


On page 17, the second paragraph deals with the specifics of 
the Ophthalmic Dispensers Act and the problems with the specific 
sections of the act. The committee requested that I clarify those 
Speeiricy sectionssormemtund@eout awheteethe tproblhemsiSwith .sthose 
Specific questions are. 


The paragraph which starts at the bottom of the page raises 
ehe questionkof, the- confilictwofwinterest sand points» out.that. there 
ime ceulolusmconrlictc “OL #interest with tner board and! *some “other 
agencies. ="lt~7indicates' "that “the” committee” would G-likes’séerious 
consideration given to the whole question of conflict of interest 
legislation for agencies, boards and commissions. It mentions that 
later on in the report there will be a specific recommendation. 


Then there is the recommendation dealing with the Ontario 
Hovour-sre lations. Board on page 21, I think at is, that -the board 
Create *simpliiiede=torms= ine sr rench ana English® ard %iniVother 
languages. 


On page 24, recommendation 14, there has been an addition 
there; namely, that the rationale for the division between 
commercial and noncommercial enterprises of the Ontario Northland 
be made public. 


Recommendation 16 was altered slightly, but I think it 
continues the same as before. 


10¢20°avm. 


On page 28, Liquor Control Board of Ontario, the paragraph 
after recommendation 17, reads: "Finally the committee would like 
to draw attention to the fact that some misunderstanding exists as 
LO Ss theasprecise ® nature; noteathes liquor tcontrolecboard'ts? function 
within the government's scheme of priorities. It is becoming clear 
that over the years the board's main function has become less a 
Meatten? Obs controlling) éliguor #consumptiony inp jOntariower evenithe 
provision of a specialized product and more the generation of 
revenue for government purposes. Thus, while formally the board is 
within the purview of the Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, it is in fact the Treasurer who determines the pricing 
policy for the board, and the Treasurer by the use of his markup 
policies has introduced a form of taxation on the sale of liquor. 


= 


"With these considerations in mind, the committee believes 
that the government should make explicit the board's primary 
function--revenue generation--and in the process asSign to the 
Minister of Revenue responsibility for the board. If, as _ the 
committee believes, the markup policies of the Treasurer 
consti tute. jasiform .ofhtaxation, sehesmubhicehas) agin ton enowsson 
what basis and on what calculations the Treasurer establishes his 
markup policies. 


"It is, therefore, recommended: 


MES .anPhat-thesLiquors Control sBoard..bestransrenr edqreto- tne 
responsibility of the Minister of Revenue and that the Treasurer 
table in the Legislature the criteria and the calculations which 
he uses to establish his markups on the sale of liquor in Ontario." 


Mrs Chairman: .Next. 


Mr. Eichmanis: Then there are the general 
recommendations on page 31. These deal with the matter of opening 
up the selection process for membership on boards, agencies and 
commissions. Perhaps I should read it. 


"Another matter to which the committee has given 
consideration is the manner by which appointments to agencies, 
boarndS .sand ¥4commissions'.}j are ».made..r-lt, iss customary,..:in.~.most 
instances, that such appointments are made by order in council, 
that is, by the cabinet. While the appointments are made public 
once the decision has been made, the selection process is 
confidential and largely hidden from public view. 


"Under the existing procedures and practices, the government 
is the sole arbiter of deciding whether any given appointment is 
in the public interest. Given our responsible form of government, 
the cabinet must accept responsibility for the choices it makes. 
The committee fully accepts this principle. However, the committee 
ishrof mthe* strong) opinion thatictheyssekectionmes procéss- could,sbe 
improved. Its recommendations, it believes, would strengthen the 
Principle of cabinet responsibility and would enhance openness and 
democratic accountability. 


"The committee recommends that the selection process be made 
more open and competitive, to allow all segments of the Ontario 
public the opportunity of applying for membership to the various 
Ontario agencies, boards and commissions. 


"It is recommended: 

"19. That openings for membership to the boards of Ontario 
agencies, boards and commissions be advertised in the Ontario 
Gazette. 

"Believing that cabinet should have the responsibility for 
making the final selection of appointments, the committee 
recommends: 


"20. That Management Board of Cabinet be made responsible 
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for processing the applications before sending to cabinet on the 
basis of established criteria. 


"To ensure that a measure of equity is part of the selection 
process, the committee believes that management board should keep 
annual statistics on appointments. Such statistics would indicate 
the number of total applications, regional breakdowns, et cetera, 
and would also contain statistics that would show the following: 
number of applicants nominated by government members; number of 
applicants nominated by opposition members; number of applicants 
nominated by board members; number of applicants unnominated; 
number of applicants nominated by interest groups. 


"These statistics would be matched with those that would 
show the successful applicants in each category. 


"It is recommended: 


"21. That Management Board of Cabinet keep statistics on the 
selection process and that these be tabled in the Legislature 
annually." 


Mischa rmanswerhe gremainders ts) jche.| responses tothe 1979 
Eepore. DOAyOuSwantatorgotthroughs that;sJonn? 


Mr. s Bbichianis:) Yes). We = receivea two letters: ae Onesmwas 
Bon we ehnes i ManvetryemolemIndustryasandme Tourismescrelating: to “the 
recommendations on the Ontario Research Foundation. There is one 
problem with recommendation number three, which is on page 36, 
"That the Ontario Research Foundation cease paying Ontario retail 
Sales tax." 


I have indicated here that, "This recommendation by the 
committee has been deemed unnecessary since last year's review." 


AS, Dolunderstand its sche Sthrust) of ltherirecommendationm from 
last year was to find some mechanism by which the foundation could 
get more money for its-operations. As indicated at the bottom of 
page 36, the ministry has increased the grants, so I think their 
financial position is far more secure. So the exemption from the 
sales tax, from that point of view, no longer really applies. 


On'the other hand, there appears to be some kind of a legal 
problem involved -here. Under*¥the act ,*@as* simunderstandssit; the 
Boundation 1s -exempt from/all taxation. Section 15 specifically 
states that the foundation does not have to pay any kind of tax. 


However, I also understand the Retail Sales Tax Act does not 
make that kind of exception, so we have here a conflict between 
one piece of legislation and another piece of legislation. I have 
talked to the people at the Ministry of Revenue who were 
interested in this problem and they now are going to delve into it 
to "see what “they can “do sto clarity “the situation: 


Mew Chairman: It ‘would, strike me, that béing the case, 
it is not necessary to put a recommendation in there at all. 


Mir, Eichmanis: That 1s more or less what I -said. 
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Mr. Chairman: This recommendation number three was’ from 
the 1979 report. 


Mint Mancini: S6 we recommend that there be no 
recommendation on last year's recommendation. 


Mra” sChabprmansi a We =willd? saUSt «/polne Prout © thatestne gionoplen 
has been solved. 


Mr. Eichmanis: As far as the other recommendations are 
concerned, I have gone back to the debate in the House on the 
second - report and’ edAshavess tried toy summarize, nthe mini strys 
response to those recommendations in each case; dealing with the 
Ontario Housing Corporation, the Ontario Food Terminal Act and the 
Ontario Municipal Board. In most instances the response by the 
minister did not deal with the specific recommendation. The 
Telephone Act, also. 


Forssexanpleprathe Ministers .ciwutousingesdid..notwjwdeal awh 
recommendations eight or nine. The Minister of Agriculture and 
Food did enot> dealewieh@recommendations Loy DPoArti2, be ande 1] 4eran 
any specific kind of way. 


Mr. Chairman: " Théres’.isvenothsvery4s much werucan do about 
that; 1t 1S simply an update of what we did last year and what the 
response was. 


Could I have a motion now to adopt the report? Then the 
procedure after that would be we would be prepared to accept any 
amendments or alterations that you care to pose. 


Mr. Charlton moves that the report be adopted. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr SiChairmanss IWemiwill proceed *sto-.SdrakteA thes notion to = put 
the report to the House. I would hope that we would have the 
reporte irom: tthe Ontario thotterny Corpormation szprionstolMplacitigu,gthe 
report in the House. I do not think it is necessary to have a 
motion in that regard. The timing that I would .see possible is 
that we would most likely not put this report to the House before 
Tuesday of next week? 


Clerk of the Committee: Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: Thursday? I see. So we have a week and a 
half orésso, 


The only other matter which I have on the agenda this 
morning is that, as you know, we requested a meeting with the 
members' services committee and I have some correspondence here 
from Margaret Campbell who chairs that committee. They are in 
agreement we do that and it has been proposed that it be next 
Thursday morning. 


Are the members here in agreement with that? You will recall 
we wanted to talk about televising proceedings and things of that 


ih 


Do cuLewenle - UNCvesrOLncreaamaucero m= which Kyou “wish ~tCO= “put vione che 
agenda for that meeting? 


hUtso Usasm. 


We had television coverage of proceedings in the House. We 
discussed research facilities, that was also before us. We have, 
BOO,;ec letter’ from Mr. Land, the director of research, just adding 
some further information. There are two letters, both on research 
Facilities to committees. 


Mrs. Campbell has also written regarding some concerns 
raised by Mr. Watson about the costs for private bills. Mr. Watson 
Mere One CO  COCUMENLT the: costythatewas accrued, to: Bill’ Pr27 An Act 
EOerevive Christian.~Reformed "Church of Wallaceburg. The total was 
$150 paid down and a balance of $564.17. You may recall, I believe 
Paccmyear., there was a Slight change so that the cost of printing 
SS tee alae bills was borne by those who applied for the private 

ES 


Mr. Watson is pointing out that in some instances that poses 
Boilie OLe a, Nardships on them, butt wascetelt at *that’ time ‘a fair 
way of doing the private bills would be simply to have the cost of 
printing the bills put towards the applicant. Previously they had 
paid a flat rate of-- 


Clerk of the Committee: One hundred and fifty dollars. 


Niee ChalymanceeAl le ti Ont gmoOmmchate matter. mighnt« alsSoOsrbe 
EFaisediat that time. 


Does anyone have any further items they would like put on 
that agenda? Any further business? The committee stands adjourned 
until next Thursday at 10 a.m. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 a.m. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
MEMBERS' SERVICES 


ELECTRONIC HANSARD 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1980 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 


CHAIRMAN: Breaugh, M. (Oshawa NDP) 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Davidson, M. (Cambridge NDP) 
Charlton, B. (Hamilton Mountain NDP) 
Mancini, R. (Essex South L) 

Rotenberg, D. (Wilson Heights PC) 

Rowe, R.D. (Northumberland PC) 

Ruston (Ree (PSSeN UNG melas) 

Sterling, N.Ws 2(Carleton-Grenvilie PC) 


Research Officer: Eichmanis, J. 
Clerk! While sec. 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON MEMBERS' SERVICES 


CHAIRMAN: Campbell, M. (St. George L) 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Newman, B. (Windsor-Walkerville L) 
Bryden, M. (Beaches-Woodbine NDP) 

Jones, T. (Mississauga North PC) 

Smith eG. (Si mecoewhasti PC) 

Watson, A.N. (Chatham-Kent PC) 

Worton, H. (Wellington South L) 

Young; Fal (YorkvaewenDP) 


Substitution: 
Johnston, RF. Scarborough West NDP) ror cMr Young 


Clerk® Arnott)! Ds 


LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
and 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON MEMBERS' SERVICES 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1980 
Thae.committees met at J0°19 a.m. in room 151. 
PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mm.e~Chalrmant| he chairman: sees. .a°*quorum.. We “Have “two 
peopie in the chair’ today, and *thewopeaker will visit; ‘so. expect 
some decorum in here today. 


Mrs.. Campbell: Why? 


Men. -Chawurmanss Just.for the held of .16. 


Con lds? lenrarse Monegimatrermawithest new proceduirals artawrrs 
committee before we ego “into our joint meeting? Mr. Sterling has 
indicated that he would like to put a dissent-- 


MaSterling: May. like. 


Mea Chalemam: oMayelmKe sho. .ouG, a dissent. to. the-report Jon 
PochoNeS.w NeaditfiiculLry with wthat. 1S 1tomeans we nave. to withhold 
ENG Sending mecouwrsthiee report Boo 4*the Soranter,; winch fouls: up? the 
timing, of® having.,that, report “printed and returned to the members 
fnGtime for debate "on it. bythe end of ‘this session. 


£0: 20" a.m. 


Mr. Sterling was not present at the meeting in which the 
ReDOr Wawas adoptedmaby wthel commiuttee.silt ast normally ~hela™ that 
members. may attach, a “dissenting opinion’ tora report. “It ‘does not 
Bhanges thes status of-ithe reportp but onyother occasions; in other 
committee reports, members have been offered this opportunity. 


My only difficulty is that it may well mean that the report 
does not get printed and debated this session. I am seeking a 
little direction from my own committee members on that. 


Momence Liaw what “pamt 1 Cular -"COoncenn -“aoes’ Mrie Stemiing 
have? 
Mreoeihatiumans  lyrams not jaware Jor the “precise nature. of 


it Sma ONGCIIi ye. CLwawne Cher. Ne. ewiblosin- Bract. want's tO “put Pin “a 
dissenting opinion. 


Mr ee Mancina: Sl Ptdon“e know =if*f-can help “you -here sor nor, 
but I think the committee as a whole has made a decision on the 
PeporG.we went overather troughs dratt.twite, as l2recalls The first 
time we made substantial changes to the wording. I think we should 
just move ahead with the report and get it printed. Surely if 
members want to make some kind of submission with regard to a 
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report they should be at the meetings in order to do so. 
Mr. Chairman: Any further comments from anybody? 


Mr. M.o Davidson: Lb agree. with what Mr. Mancini» has, sard- 
The draft report was reviewed on two occasions by this committee. 
I believe Mr. Sterling was present the first time we went over the 
draft.) I) .thinke Some Sof the "suggestions “for change within (tie 
report itself were made by Mr. Sterling, and I think those changes 
have been made. 


lt as stintor.tunates ne could 'not She. heres tom. tie, ssecona 
meeting, but we did, aS a committee, review that second draft and 
pass sit. 1. think Vo. shouldugosanead. 


Mr.’ Chairman: iy will istake = that staserOitect1Ony hone eeu 
committee. No motions are necessary. The motion to adopt a report 
was made in committee and was voted on. Everyone had an 


opportunity to see the drafts and to be present. If members choose 
not to attend committee meetings, there is very little the chair 
Gancdo.. PenOwwoarrect wohe Statreto send Chat 1ep0rt to the princers. 


ELECTRONIC HANSARD 


Mr. Chairman: We have reached the stage where we can 
consider the matter which is to be reviewed by a joint meeting of 
OU 2Ewo. committees... You have’ a mound “Or “paper Vir inont oof you 
today,. MOst 2OL, which you have, at "one “Lime “or ~another, “haa sence 
opportunity -of “seeing. “We thought) it) would “be e-important that 
recommendations from the Camp commission, which were made more 
than ‘five svyears “ago, be put*in front of you" so that’-youw can’ nave a 
look at them. . 


There may be some reports which you have not seen recently, 
but I believe most of the material you have, with the exception of 
two, are matters which you are at least aware of and have seen at 
one time or another. 


Basically the problem we are trying to resolve in simple 
form..4s -that. athe - Legislature. at one, time..agreed. “with a 
recommendation in the Camp report for televising the proceedings 
here. There was an ad hoc committee, chaired by Mr. Speaker, which 
went through the mechanics of it. 


There is a mound of paper here documenting “how those 
television «proceedings: ought. to “occur. "There are some ‘cost 
estimates which, unfortunately, are now a bit dated. I am aware 
that the members' services committee has dealt with the matter of 
television coverage in the past. Procedural affairs has been 
interested in this and has had some matters on its agenda related 
to the televising of the proceedings, all of this happening in a 
very cautious manner. 


Tt would now lappear that it at i1s=to: pe™resirrected, “and ore 
the wish of the House is to carry on with the television coverage 
of the proceedings of the House, somewhere, sometime, someone must 
Pass some motions. “in Gther words, (the “syetem ers “eroroddiiy 
constipated at this? stage» and “there is a need. for /someone, to 
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Provoe the daxative which welsectcar upsthe matter. 


In order to expedite that matter, we have attempted to put 
in front of you all of the documentation which anybody around this 
place has about television coverage. We- have attempted sto dor a 
brief summary on that. If we may be so bold, we have also Shales ale a 
Bront -of. you..this', morning. .a recommendation: which May-wstite the 
System a, little-bit:. 


BaSicallvy..ltals “daePithacespoant Fwhere * peopl eQlhavers toumarce 
some decisions. We can , if you choose, again go through the whole 
system of trying to get cost estimates, deciding whether there 
Should be five cameras or three cameras, whether they should be 
Hitachis”“or General Electric. cameras, whether the rug should be 
baueoinstead of=red,; how vmanye lightstwe sought to¢put lin and sso-on-- 


Mrs. Gampbel 1: deaven torbid. 


MA ea Chnatemans -.= Which . WOU Lds.meakes Us = anothers *0 "oret tr 
years; Or we can make a decision that these two committees support 
Thee concept: sofe ans electronic Hansards and) make va+ recommendation, 
Couch Vervike Tithe oneriwhichiaoi1s sim front. Of yous tnamety. ee That we 
now take steps to introduce permanent coverage of tne proceedings 
Ofmcheslegislature byetelevision «and ~radivo,.’ and that the contre 
of or responsibility for such coverage be under the authority of 
the Speaker." 


Ene g@spassing. Sor rsthawaemorionsewirchnesa  onoOugi?T ssimole mis van 
expression that these two committees of the Legislature agree with 
the keeping of an electronic Hansard, would then clear the way for 
the Speaker to include in the next fiscal year amounts to provide 
Gewomcuchatsevvice deerruawourdmecitear. thewmway “Lor “stati = in™ =the 
Speaker's office to make some critical decisions about the type of 
equipment which would be used, the kind of staff which would be 
beeper, Bt siumplvucaye: JoDo te. Cost. ibeoutwmyput ciiin aebudget yand 
peginywithe process.” Essentially what we are trying to get’’this 
morning iS some opinion expressed by two committees of the 
Legislature whether or not this should proceed. 


I am aware that subsequently there are going to be myriad 
problems, but they are probably best handled by people who have 
some knowledge of the equipment which would be used. We have a 
model which it is possible to use in the federal House. At least 
two other Legislatures that I have visited, Quebec and Alberta, 
have television coverage which is somewhat differently than ours, 
although actually, Alberta's’ may be*.closer” toy ours. 


BOormwhattit sicasworthh ihe avisitsiwhich fl rand sothen! members 
DpDivethe. committee “have made ~seem stor “indicates “thater*the= going 
consensus is that if you are going to provide television coverage 
verso ve LOD; cis somes DOINnt. yous will go-to a Puli seiectron ro 
Hansard system, much as.they have in the federal House. You can 
diddle and doddle along the way, but sooner or later that is where 
you wind up. 


If you look at the cost estimates contained in the documents 
before you this morning, you will see that if we had done this in 
1977 it would probably have cost somewhere around ‘half as much as 
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it> would cost) in-cl Ss Ack, toninikee re eis peasconab le wtor pre jecu seat 
we manage to take another four years to come to that same 
conciasi on LS ENGISR OCICS EG hCas Uittwi Cem es enueliviader dd. A) eof. the 
cost) «Bactors..involved-sand. they care complicated and many, 1. ls 
not a cheap service that is being talked about here-- tend to keep 
escalating substantially. 


What the procedural affairs committee would like to do, and 
with the concurrence of the members' services committee will do, 
1s to put this motion to these two committees this morning and see 
what happens to it. 


Thatviswabout,.all a hayvewcousayce Mrs: Campbell, wdouyou have 
any remarks you want to put out? 


Mrs. -Campbeli: 21 Sthink =¢the vonly sremark eel -tcansmaxe Sac 
this. -pornt ¥o1 sie toma ndicatesetoaryou Jhthat = memberseceser vicecreis 
struggling along 2withethis™buldeingVitself-==whatwre--qoing to me 
Goner With vit? whattimenode lla ng wana -thertirestitor (2 tii er enavet.to 
take place in order to let the members have a proper facility. 


lwwas,yvecalling. thaty.,.we. had “looked” at the costs oF 
relturbisnind.. Chls 4 OO ayeanGaguat mMCnate LLMe, Ee Cnink  orce 
appropriately, the Ministry of Government Services took the 
Oppor tundtyaato. gen irom cCoprco.tbortom An histipaerticular “areauwo 
refurbish; Pputting in air-conditioningvandekhese tocther things. 


I would like to understand, if we did proceed with this kind 
of an arrangement in the House, whether it impinges on any of the 
others ®things. that. have to .becydone.. We have. heard. about the 
refurbishing of the assembly. I want a little more from that point 
of view, because I do not think the costs, even at an escalated 
Ligureé,..Can. be slooked atin asolation from the other matters that 
we ares LOOKING Sat Ene this, buaiding. 


Thats is just pa cautions . Members elServices! “‘membersen can 
certainly speak on it as they see fit. 


10230 asm: 


Mrare Wor tone “Mr -.aiChairman,~ did 24) pvunderstand: @iyomen your 
explanation, that) if weigo the», full, routestof \televising our House 
proceedings, eventually this will do away with the type of Hansard 
reporting we have now? 


Nran Chaietiane gaNo py emaybere, Ln shou Ld: A.tray aco, Pic Larcut yo eine 
Situation more precisely. 


JNCLMOCLON Awe. are -Ducting= (Lo. Vout is: momningel s beathereia 
Simple.one, and. I. think we need to do'it in this form. It simply 
SavVSeewedec approve Gol Lothexy vooncepte, ob Luan’ @lectronie) inansarda, 
PRO SSCuVent IU LONREen aS. ele wilt be supjyece tO, atl “the ~ fiscal 
considerations Mrs... Campbell put in place. It “would be included in 
the budget. forscthe:Passembivys Ht [would tu opethrougn eae ommthat 
sorting process about priorities and when and how. The electronic 
Hansard in the federal House, of course, has not supplanted the 
Printedietansards orhe, fargument Jom Genats was -wstunderstancerttyais 
basically - they. supply = a edrbferentemeed “and Mtheyovare: snsed> tin 
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different ways. The electronic Hansard provides instant 
information across the country to all kinds of people. The printed 
PansercgaStivjubeserveseits ‘specials role and is Still, kept. as “the 
official record of the House. 


Pe wWOulLds takes ste thateiievouewent «into. an vcelectronic Hansard 
herwem thepipr inteds.Hansardsswouldmrmemainacas ~ ite-now iS sbecause it 
serves a very valuable purpose in a number of other ways. 


Mr. Worton: Your ‘references to ;Alberta, .oot «mes confused on 
Po. 


Mr. Chairman: In the Alberta Legislature--this is where 
oes Oat ficulties: “when wyour Get intosethe ,business of how. much: this 
Patou, tor.cost;= btyycangcostisanywnere shromhs42million «to zero, 
depending on how you choose to do it. 


In the Alberta Legislature, a local cable company supplies 
eae eservice. so the cost to ‘the. Alberta Legislature “is pretty 
Minimal. In Quebec, they lease the equipment so they are able to 
take advantage of changing technology every two years as the lease 
is renewed. The federal House has opted to buy the equipment, to 
puschasewequipment,.outraght, to; run ~it,withytheir sown ‘staff and’ ito 
Biteasdistrabution. system.» So there pare wail kinds of variations: 
and at one time or another we have looked at most aspects of that 
here. 


We are just saying make a decision as to whether or not you 
want an electronicseHansard. lf we affirm that we do the normal 
SOSstung. rocedures¢, ~thee normal. establishing. Gs priorities. and 
Pucting., ala of ithaterntosthe budget of .the otfiice: of the assembly, 
ably ofthat swill <subsequently.occuri. 


However, there does appear to be a severe logjam now . I 
think it is true to say the House has never really definitively 
Satcwwhati ituwants. gif wwee could getuathat <fomhappen,! all of «these 
Schemmamechanisms piabouty shinancing= and pElomipiess wouldpcall eialk 
ty On eledene+ 


Mrape Wonton: .Wiebbwent-4noOteadneathe Mend ebes,.upme COeclis.Asas 
members, to go back to get the views of our caucus? The matter has 
been discussed from time to time over the years, but in effect to 
come back here and make a final decision we have to have the 
Support of our caucus. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. The process we are recommending is 
Piatwtiere be ssanoink motion spus toyathemhouse, ar joint Rreport. 
That would be the time at which all members of the assembly would 
have the opportunity, as the members on these two committees will 


have this morning, to say yes or no. 


Moe es Campbell:tiMr .eiChnarrman oP ieiwas baddressing.; my: =r enidr ks 
tothe “immediacy. ofthe motion, “notsto the principle. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other members who want to 
make any comments about it? 


MreeoWatsond Mrew Chaarman,iclocamicrather “concerned: inn your 
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opening comments you said we should not be concerned about the 
money.s :Bvery. three. “or -rour yeans Lt lls “golngaico Yoet) itwece mds 
expensive. 1. +thinka there: 2s. -& elimitstomwhata wes snorld | spend un 
terms of the benefits we are going to get out of it, or benefits 
the people» of. Ontar iowar de: GOING «tO cGeusOutsor Mi sand Foow- much ee 
is going to be used. Accommodation wasS made a few years ago for 
the: TV news "section. T-think that tsi wiet-*the majority of--ana a 
am sure there are people from all sides of the House who object to 
the) specific-thingss which are) putmon the taiz ,--“yourYjudgementeor 
what is used is not exactly the same as the other guy's judgement, 
but. thatadss vast) ol “being tiny polrrics. 


However, I do not see that this is going to change that very 
much.«d5 haverno.,persOna lL problems “with being “on tebevisiton,sbut 2 
just wonder whether the costs of installing and operating are 
going to be worth the benefits. 


Mr. Charrmansty TiS 2. bmay a ljust teiitervene. = for nGangseconag 
because I think we should be clear about that. 


I am not suggesting for a moment that we ignore all the cost 
LACtors, Orpallettne *priorities.£ I yam ~sinpive Crying etomget =tic 
members to put théir minds “to “whether they want the electronic 
Hansard or not... Tfayou make the. decision, that yous want) at rthenvae 
becomes subject to all the fiscal considerations the government 
wants to give it and all the arguments that any member in the 
assembly wants to put about whether it is a good thing or a bad 
thing. We have not been able to get people. to focus their 
attention on that one single aspect of it. 


Don you OY, don"t you Chink: 1t.21srarqo0ds idear- Ti4vouyde hin. 
it iS,a good. idea and you stpport -the® recommendation .in <front Mot 
you,;. ethens that iadea’ becomes) esubjyect to falie thexeschutiny yabour 
costing, priorities; whether or not it is worth the money, whether 
it is a good or bad idea. In five years we have been unable to get 
that one simple decision made and this is just an attempt to do 
that. 


lia you -say no this morning, then we Just put this packs to 
the Speaker's ad hoc committee and it will rot on the shelf with 
all the other things that are rotting on shelves around here. 


Lt VOU, Saye Tt Ws: sa,» -qood, “idea*= and: #.Vouly. Slipponeertic 
recommendations yans front “ot ““you"" all *@these*. otter *-arquments, 
restraints and. priorities, how you doa“it and: whem "you *ao 4 ue 
Chat Lchs -HeGep lace, 


Mion tr WeLSOW i ie Cate ManpesVOUmanay  emliih Seirety oe Cliene 
is -not sthei way losea: ate hapoening. “1f° wei Baporovem this stuen™ re 
becomes a fact that it should be done. Unfortunately, some people 
will interpret, thateas @t. shall tbe done at" alacostst-"tesdo enor 
think it is that simple. 


Mr) Chairman: et would: réeminags youre Men “Natcon;*-tnat Pene 
members of my committee and your committee do not have the 
authority to institute expendituressof=moneys Thatlisswny_ von «do 
not see the cost estimates or options here. We cannot spend money. 
We, can recommend to the House that consideration be given to a 
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concept, ¢which .is. .precisely  what.,we are ‘doing. I£f- the - House 
accepts that, the government then decides spending priorities and 
will introduce estimates which contain these amounts of money to 
provide for this service. 


It iS not going to happen next week. Most of us have been 
around here for a while and we understand that committees can say 
Wiavever etheyawant, .butesit roften. takes..a .little.while for the 
government to get around to doing it. 


Mr. Worton: Mr. Chairman, CrOMmssty na ViewpOoint.s I «.woiLba 
prefer to see what we have in action now, such as the question 
peniod ssimproved.. At. ones time severything..that. took. place» took 
place in the Legislature. Now, except for an hour a day, the rest 
Orsthe business #1S «carried, on’ in »committee.. Therefore, 1 think the 
public should be informed as best they can be, by whatever means. 
I have a feeling the involvement and the good the people are going 
foOece S7OUt Of stne: alegisclativerparc.0b yit.1s very minimal. 


I would certainly feel the question period, whether it be in 
Otpawe fora TOTOntOveS i StsSOMeLnI ng eto swhich., then public. does. pay 
attention and take an interest in. However, to televise the total 
proceedings of the Legislature and put ourselves in a position 
where members slip around to sit beside another member to make the 
House look full, which has happened in debates, iS wrong. Twenty 
years ago, when everything was done in the Legislature, it would 
have been ideal. Now we shift out after question period to go to 
various commitees, where just as important business goes on as 
goes on in the House. 


Tr “wouid be “in piavour sof “improving, television aS .wei-have, it 
now, doing that on a more adequate basis. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chainman, a? alam alla Ehis is a very 
important decision we are considering this morning. We do have an 
example in Ottawa of what has happened when television has been 
introduced into the House of Commons. We have found there was a 
tremendous response from the public and a tremendous increase in 
public observance of the workings of the House of Commons. Members 
there have found that they are now real people to.the electorate; 
they are a face and a personality and not just a name. It is very 
valuable that the public do see their legislators as people with 
strengths and weaknesses and can judge for themselves. 


Os40- “asin: 


inpeche spast. she *picturey or kwhat= went®’on Mains thie: |House = of 
Commons and in Legislatures has been filtered through many people. 
Everybody has his own selectivity in what he chooses to present to 
the people, whereas with the electronic Hansard the public has the 
Dopoctinmity co “see what VS actually “taking “places T° ‘really Peel 
ig. Laws. part or tie “democratic. process in)’ an electronic age ito 
have televised proceedings of the Legislature. It brings the 
Legislature to the people. 


it, -adodvtion, 1c. enables’ the Legislature to. be directly 
accountable to the people rather than through the reports the 
Diblic> receive. I know the public could “read Hansard and find out 
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exactly what was said. We know that not very many of them do; and, 
also, you oistitleédot novurget® sithe y ‘same ““aeriecye- cost uce = sere 
performance and the strength of the arguments put forward if you 
do not have the complete picture of the presentation and the play 
backpandi forth Cacnoss: the: fioorg ofothe thouse. 


itv *alsoeeliminates, *Largeiy, what thas? icomeoteo “be Sknowne as 
the scrum, where, in effect, people who have made newsworthy 
Statements _cor” \questions Pget "ar, second “chance wolerestatericnats 
position iwithoutrtherpossibility sefebéing tehnallengedian “thewHouse: 
HHneythmay leben chaliengedy by Pthet media, but it is a complecely 
different * form’ “or -* reporting,-< whileiiidas’ grown stipe tavoundm the 
proceedings during question period mapa cavars While iT 
certainly believe the press will continue to interview members who 
have asked questions or spoken, the provision of an electronic 
Hansard gives another opportunity for the public to know what went 
On besides what is reported after the event out in the hall. 

On the question of cost, I realize it can be very expensive, 
but we have to consider it would be a long-term investment. It is 
really equivalent to building a chamber, which was done by our 
forefathers, or building a new: part of: the chamber.” There may be 
problems, as the chairman of the members' services committee 
mentioned: for example, if the House is to be refurbished or new 
Seatsrdare;-to be’ “added; how does: this sity in witipiadding television? 


However, the members' services committee, or some of us on 
it; -yEelt that’ -the squestion OGfemdding= new seats’ item thes 196m 
census is still quite a long way down the road, because the census 
does not report for abouti"e year and’ then you*'would®have”™to have; 
probably, a committee to redistribute seats if there were 
Substantial changes in population. We know from experience that 
process ‘takes a couple of years, -so the addition of seats would 
probably ;berat least fivercor “mere years "down the! Groadl nisy Sthae 
time we would probably want to make some changes in the electronic 
systems to) update’ for -techno logicamtchangesmanyway. 2Soe we. Beould 
proceed with the installation, igs res “was ®’déecideastthan’ Tis 
desirable, without ~worrying--about’ possible’ new ®¥Sdats Aine lthe 
assembly. 


As far as refurbishing goes, making the assembly presentable 
and ~updated**1s" an“ ongoing i procéss7e bites N@canhot> see Cthnavs there 
would be great costs that would ‘either “have to be® speeded sup in 
that *Yareamor Sadded?Pteletexceptda ioriathe Shinistaitlatsonitosidihe 
electronic equipment, the proper cameras and the proper lighting. 
ThetlLightingnis theirimportants ‘addation. 


Mr. Chairman, for those reasons I feel we should adopt this 
proposal to endorse the peInc pole and leave COnEIOL and 
responsibility under the authority of the Speaker, who would then 
proceed to obtain estimates, bring them before the Legislature and 
find out the best methods of doing it. 


Mr. ,SOWG?. Harry Worton pot” in some very —qoodss words of 
wisdom. Much of the activity of the House does take place outside 
andtis: not goingotasbetion fulll electronic Haensavar ’) woulaetninks 
for. quite a while. It:wouldsbeiquite impracticalTtotdo «so. 


i~-am’ not. SO~- sures lof thevsizesor tHheslistéening pubbieiawenwes 
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legislators, are interested. eee Ope pice|l gig ey I watch the Ottawa 
proceedings maybe once every six weeks or something like that, for 
a few minutes, but I am not sure how engrossed the general public 
ES. 

An electronic Hansard might improve the behaviour of some 
people 1f 1t were din, vor fe tmicghtenots Somes are-great=playr actors 
too. 


Mr. Mancini: ‘Speak for ‘yourself, Russ. 
Mr. Rowe: I'm very modest, you know that. 


I wonder about something else, and I presume this might have 
pechnmiaiscussed “berore- el) @came Prins =. o KNOW, tnere-—isce- 1 mpeov ind 
CechnologyOvasrvitarnstas= ithe Stypel tor equipment. goes; buwewhen- we 
considetedpitwibefore JIsiwas, told. atisthe stime iteiwould?ibe’ quite.a 
few years before it would change very much. I presume you know 
Ehiotiaed Caacne, momen tinithesmetworks-=-CeC 7 Civ.) Global ~ and-"somion=-pue 
EGwOne Lin. OL bP tbat tney senecdi.d, UUUlIF candle=power: rhe live 
electronic Hansard takes 48,000 candle-power of lights. 


Youre writ moticesthat von tthe opening day “of the Leqrslature, 
when the Lieutenant Governor is here, the TV coverage is live. It 
is a different process completely. I have seen people, even with 
the arrangement we now have during question period, wearing 
coloured glasses, “although "Tt does “not= seem “to "be *"guite™= that 
Overbearing at the present time. 


Pts truem@eherevare newest ypesmol  frlm coming iout whichtaan 
get along with less candle-power, but I am not sure whether they 
are readily available yet, whether the networks have switched to 
Chem .OmP nOtowealatUhuas Sagrcechnicall thima= which wouldiehavesito: tbe 
determined. 


We have recently come back from Edmonton. They televise 
Ene? ssessions.full time, but: they have Jiqgnt-coloured walls and 
ceilings. The whole room seems to be much lighter and you get a 
POt.~more. rerlection,,. thererore you. do” not “need as”™ great” ~ an 
intensity of spotlights. When we went into it, we were told we 
would have to change the whole ceiling and put an insert or an 
inset--whatever the proper word is--of quite bright lights and so 
on. 


Lite. UswmwOntn L.COnS1LOCra nog 4) Usies CO CSCee NOW. a aretanivanced, ne 
technology is. The question would be whether our members, who were 
complaining before about the 8,000 candle-power, would want to sit 
under 48,000 candle-power. 


peer tan vasarle amo concermed, .1 tang note toot interested. te 
cCemtain las Know Penistnoty thet beraliiivand the end-all when~1t° comes 
to sitting around in a place where you are on television all day. 
nS HArm, mencloned, much. om itherraccivityuinetthisetinstitutiont takes 
Pac oeoutetde i sols you areé.-oniy- ‘going toygec: alimiraction pore 
anVNay eGo it worthiit?: 


And it would be done at government expense; I think that is 
the only alternative to the present arrangement. Right now there 
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is» practically, nOpsexpense «tos 106 s(but Miisewe. went sche Frobhemyrcuce 
space will be needed for the machinery, among other necessary 
changes. 


How many have been to Ottawa? We were in Ottawa and saw the 
operation there. Not only is there the initial expense--and I know 
we are | notijsupposed.:to pe talking, Coo much: aboucithe nexpensesin ahs: 
now--butisthere. dis: also, thercontinting yearly cperpat pgiccoste. 


I wmmMustiusaypneMnes Chairman pel “Ganno Saget eentiveias trc Babeuc 
ite 


PO SSC ea one 


Mrae Cheainman:giMr. Rowexthas PoucheaVioni sa Couple” tole capncs 
Whichrsnou ladshave: tas) 1 Gee cl ar rrr cat1 on, 


For example, if you go to other Legislatures where they are 
USINQGea Measures. Csimi tar. to..ours--that (46) spot | themevvevon fhewe 
eoveragemamthes technical yiproblems .ofamthe. Lights, (ihe awgiare, “ale 
bulk fofththe -cameras,,peeple moving around, care anwvthe Eofteifronte. of 
am told by people in Alberta that is the basic reason they are now 
Going ites thaver-towgos £o,, the, fulloelectsonic phansard >i because vad 
get those problems as long as you use temporary measures. You get 
the glare, the heat in the House, large cameras moving around. It 
is nlypiwhen uy.oupgowtotthe fulvsebectrontrc Hansard, as: theyu nave 
done in Ottawa, you are able to overcome those problems. 


Pt woushavet evern)* beeneésin githetachanbers ain Quebecy oreveEen 
Ottawa, vyouewilPenot*notice. thedglaretiTheresisenot® theliheat, vene 
colour scheme in the chamber-- 


Mrs .wCampbe bk No. heat afnomitheyiigntsathat: 1s. 


Mri.o Charman: sii here “si oairckot cofi heat anbucy note heat Gascon 
the lights. 


You really need to do a number of things, which have been 
covered, inthe: reports, ‘that. areein, tront of you. theres 1S. ono 
question that the equipment is now available; the latest word from 
Mn... Fleming 1S.an acknowledgement of “that. “There ‘have’ “been 
substantive changes in the technology. The equipment is now 
available; it is being used in Ottawa,‘it is being: used in’ Quebec. 


However, aS long as one stays at half-measures, as we do 
here and as they have been in Alberta, there are severe problems 
with, glare, with heat, with old camera equipment being )used.) It Vs 
almostsan all-or=none. proposition. <i“ yoursare sgoing *tetitelevice 
the proceedings you use the best equipment available--and it is 
now available--and you do some work on the decor of the chamber 
Ltselfs,which vs «covered sin,there, 


20. Jteareally 1s the ehalt-measures acthabecause. the wroblem: 
You yhave fo sutiiize wthe news technollogye and® beitawared thate sthe 
colour of the walls make considerable difference in terms of the 
number . Of ¢lights you shave iso @have itowprovide ttheo intensity “or 
lighting required in the chamber. 


iia 


Quite frankly, in the federal chamber I do not even notice 
ea mel MChe Cancras,  mirlessmyOuNere Looking” for them, orvanyevenande 
Geral 1ny the Tights; and there @is certainly nomehange mine’ the 
temperature’ in ‘the chamber. “It “is “very “unobtrusive; vas® opposed to 
nere, = lor* example, “where, “as* Mrs sRowe i points, “one themoceasions 
Ween sthey “do acranks up™ the» Mights* your eal feeTeehe Ghedt,- syou 
notice the glare and you see large cameras and crews working those 
Cameras. -In “the “reéderal “House vyou “have ‘t6*'be 4lodking ston Mthem 
before you even notice they “‘are’there. So there’ is ‘that technical 
change in the state of the art. 


Mrs.) = "Campbell ™ There =7rser sone? OLher= *Oobservet ror = 4s Swould 
iuRcecoMminake.™ Ivetalkeds "to *oner OLwthe te Pay Vsiom peop Re Mantethas 
place. He pointed out the reason they do not televise in committee 
tothe cost to™~ the™ television "studies om providine@staree hereyviv 
dov-not “know whether” this ts correct, but DP believe “Pio wetwenttHo 
tres full electronic “Hansard @yow would still “have >peopree picking 
OELeeLom = that coverage ther storres Pwhteh Sinterésti”™ them, Vout ar 
could also mean an eaSing of the pressures on the television 
Seuaros "so =that. “they “could *getueintorecommn: « tee "to Caomth err town 
coverage. I would like to see that happen. 


I agree with Harry; we have gone a long way to adopting the 
American system of committee work. I think we have fallen into it 
bacther**thary*dOing@-1t delibératelyrepueeercorsi er uevthatl ithe? bul kewek 
the real, meaningful work seems to be more and more coming to 
committee. So if they are relieved of the necessity of staffing 
Che “coverage *in the= House,” 1 do*not know?! to “what'lextent they! would 
Still have -to=be caught “up in@takingmoff "their wstories by deadline 
times, but it could mean we might be able to get better coverage 
in committee. 


Mrs = Rowe's The* stories’ would ‘have to be'avaeitlaple *to* =the 
media from the-- 


Mes. Camppel ls Oh, of Course. 


Mr. Rowe: There 1S no question about tha: 


Right now, aS you know, they are just uSing 10-second shots 
and = S0-second “=shots “ito =1itustrate™ thewenrews; “Just Erker 'stiaa 
photographers do. 


i airman that. 1s) cue” rrouy. ine’ chile Uegretacure 
there 1S now provision for Six camera crews; six people upstairs 
shooting the same pan shot of the House that they have shot 30,000 
Elmes. © do siot Know what Vtieyv. dow"witherabl thee rootaqe -put I 
Know they are up there every day cranking away. That does not seem 
to be terribly sensible to me, when one crew could get the shots 
Cnet every pOdy wante to Uwse said wale” could tap into “thet” feed wand 
use-i1t-as- they want *to- or snot; Yas "they “do =-rnVettawa. 


Mr WOT ton. Mr =" *Charrman;, =~ shouLcrerwe §noegwoort pack’ Com Our 
caucuses and discuss it fully with them? My own view is to kind of 
creep before we walk; improve the question period coverage that we 
have by whatever means available. Give it full coverage, not just 
some important issue that attracts attention that particular day; 
give the full question period a trial run, when the House is full, 
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and see what public reaction we get. 


Mus. .Campbell: «Could. sou. clarity that, ~because; iu, seeme 
to me that what you are saying is we want full electronic coverage 
fOrs «question 2 pertod 2Sgbt. Awe laters QOgEngG Mito: have tc Wivalony quest ion 


period the .ecstetactor world, bemtie zsoame, J, .woulattthink. 


Mr o» WOStOns A/T Athink= “there coulds)be requipmentsput there, 
Similar to what there is now. They do it for opening day and they 
give it pretty wide coverage for that total period of time. Why 
could they not do it for the time taken by question period and see 
whatr the public reaction Ls aubetis feel them pout., You 0et 4 16f on 
reaction from different people about what happens in Ottawa. Some 
people,imwhren; they «fbisten, -<toO. lt, ,.wonder «.,just show ) democracy 
Survives; but that is the makeup of our system and God bless it, 
it has held together longer than any other. 


Mri ‘Chavis tanwielta] scoudd sah oWOrton ie would: just. lake 
to “run Pthrough,dand-.establish. our. posit lvon.. This. matter = has . beer 
discussed around this place for a decade; we have had a royal 
commission on it, we have had a committee of the House, we have 
had the Speaker's ad hoc committee discuss it, we have had two 
major debates in the Legislature where the Legislature has put a 
position. I am not sure whether we are creeping or stumbling here, 
but we certainly have talked this one around the block a few times. 


Whatewes avetttryang £07 do, Chis emonn  noval Soiputl “ar focus Lon ait: 
gets ligow neeci, grstmol e,edvclearse statement 7.ofes intents Outs Of. nkwo 
committees and put that recommendation to the House and let 
members there vote on it again. I am prepared to say they can talk 
FOr Panotner™ 10 years Tr vtney really want to; but 1 “do. motithiok 
that is necessary. I think we do need to get a focus on the thing 
and get it clarified. 


Mrs. Campbell: Couldiel @ ask = a®e question? ’tWaert the sMorrom 
committee report not adopted by the House? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: The Morrow committee | approved the 
Pprincipie Lait sdid.” undesetand y that. there “would Uhave "to beatae 
temporary measure first, but the assumption of that committee was 
to= goto? the *fulls electronic “Hansard? = That has “peen passed,-« 1 
think, sunanimously vein whe House. .Lvam not sure of that. but that 
report certainly was approved by the House. 


Mr. BevaiNewmMan? “froernespwere \smeny aeocher. uthings ~in- -the 
Morrow committee report that were approved by the House and have 
not been implemented. 


Mrs. -Campbel Lsethat pis <theshate.of «reports. 


Mos ~BoscNewmaniton I awouwla Ape efer-.to heave ~this,.discissed by 
each Of) ours caucuses ;nrthen® we ecou Ka ecome ( back: Heretiwrhtte-caucusc 
position instead of committing members of the caucus who may not 
see eye to eye with us. 


Mr 2. Crairmanty dfdwl,ecoulidizys! ge wotildeclikesston trope to«sget 
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this clear. I am very much in favour of you having the opportunity 
tomgospack tomyourt’icaucuses, but what L* want™ people’ to havel the 
Opportunity to do is have every member who is here go back to 
Giciia CaAUCUSwang, Sdy,o Here) iss what we “wan t'<Vou. to. talk@abpoute? . 1 
do not think we need another royal commission or another select 
committee or another 10 years of debate about whether this is a 
good. thing, a bad thing, whether we like ‘the ‘cameras or’ “do! not 
like them. 


icam Simply trying? to Get Ws to focus’ on whether we"do or we 
do not want an electronic Hansard. Let's keep it nice and simple, 
Soerorat. whent*y.0u Gol.to athe caucus: you can “say, "Thireris what eyou 
are going to be asked to debate, and you are going to be asked to 
Sayay.es, or no =! 


Yous, Can igormintowl, 000sreasons why sandr 7 U0letwhyonoet’,t kana 
Vemertnat way Tro Uyoulwant.--leamesimply =trying to eb -a Locus on ene 
Sor that out ofGthis* joint treportiiwitie comersomething= that vouwtcan 
Gane. tcOr YOURS CAUCUS ANEXP lain Galtethe Mns and vouts, vit syourkWwishe 
have them all read all of the papers we have gathered up, as I am 
Sliner hoy wills lam. just. trvindwtoegqete le to. the point, where 
people Ware UiasSked Utolsmake "ai Videcrsionmeune terms ewhichSitney wcan 
understand, in a situation where you have something they can look 
abs ancy say, -othatcis’ what? 10am deciding, abouts" 


biheave@a speaker's list which -YoAprving “upwso -liamtgo ing: to 
shets uputoreaiwhile:. 


Mr .cLGe By Somlchss i” swould agree: wath Manye-oL itheaconments 
butt would *like* to focus in. one what. Mrs, Wor tonMinaswsaidy> [othink 
perhaps we could beef up the coverage of question period. The 
obherf arternoon;, «with ttwos*or ‘three ‘commiceecsmei tti ngs eM ethink 
there “were only. six» members in “the “House, about two in) each 
Caucus, while some matters, which we assume were important, were 
being discussed. 


Jalsa Tis 


Pte -woudde seem “that *1i- “we tadopted this motion” as "1tt 1's), Sat 
Neastewitnout. taking “1t] back -and™ discussing =reewi th’ our caucuses, 
as Mr. Newman has said, there could be some problems in televising 
alietotticvne *proceedings Sthe~ way tounrY-systemerrs Woperdting? at tche 
present time. It could be embarrassing to the whole parliamentary 
procedure in the Legislature and to all caucuses, because there 
would be no explanation that the reason there were so few members 
in the House was that there committees were sitting concurrently. 


IMfagr eetwith V the= principle sobOwhat> your ‘are wsayingyiebub te 
have the actual wording say that permanent coverage should be 
introduced: for’ #ali proceedings; hb tam Mmovuspenthisliastic#abouty that 
at this point. -P-tiink we coWwld well SoivesralPtelectronichcoeverage 
EO themwquestipnwaperilociewhichjnmiter padi jal iserealiyvstwhatywmost 
people?  reatiy= watch. Asthink, ®assfar teas: “the 4iederal. -Howsel 1s 
concerned. 


I would like to have the opportunity, along with the members 
ofsithe committee Sfromyolr’caucus/p to®goltbacki tandedrscuss itivand 
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report. I suggest that we have another JOint meeting in two weeks 
and <bringyat to a, head, at. that: time. 


Mimi RO Cenber ¢ ts rebreeasChalgmany I have some questions of 
you, and possibly I could get a comment from you. 


By-sthe, precedents. of. Ottawa ‘andj other places that do it, 
electronic Hansard really means that the government is assuming 
the capital (cost.,and- the-pmportant- costs: ,Are,sthe snetworks, «the 
private media, charged a fee? Is there a recovery of those costs 
in. bhes,other,. hocations2eitas: eibereesbeeny, anVerdiscVcsclOn itie CUE 
GLseGusslons, about .chargind-sthe..ocher. Ones, OF salt Gethev, Going” ge 
get a free ride? 


Mr. ‘Chairman: .<lt) scams ibe,sdone san ta eVaricey oOlg ways. Ihe 
federal. Houseashassjtaken.- One. esponsabilaty, for., the Jproduction 
facilities themselves. The networks and anyone, I guess, can buy 
the feed which comes off that. 


Mee -Rotenbergstheya.buy dir. theypdownot get luiretreece 


Mr vaieChadteiian: .ikth#is .my.,aimeerstanding,thatiwaniehe sredera. 
House they are basically charged for the actual tapes themselves 
and i<+for. nothand. + elise.“ whe Alberta. Legislanine: NdOceas tie il De ac 
different way, and so does Quebec. That is why, in the motion that 
is before you, we did not address ourselves to that. 


It is conceivable and possible to devise a system that in 
effectempays .for sitsel£i; that.-you..charge. the networks. production 
costs and for tapping into the feed or whatever. In most of the 
discussions which I have had with people in the private sector, 
they are quite amenable to that idea. They do not have to send a 
Camera crew out to cover the proceedings; they can simply tap into 
a feed. They are prepared to do that. 


The federal system is perhaps a good model in some sense, 
although I am not sure that. 1. “support @he distribution “systen, 
which iS very expensive. The Alberta system, which iS a very 
Simple one, tends to use the private sector to provide production 
facilities; the Legislature really bears no costs of that. So you 
could: have athatinoption.. You could, set.,up..a. system owherebvy athe 
Speaker's office runs the machinery and the production facilities. 
Lt seaeshueeriups,éitol the apoint -thete:ae wine) ser wice,.pLugs pintos the 
system and takes some feed off that. You can charge them whatever 
you want. 


Mr. ‘Rotenberpgrn: 1 use. wanta tCogmakestaecbr tet nccomment. O88 
agree we should go back to the caucuses because everybody then can 
have a more educated vote in this committee, one which will much 
better reflect what may happen in the House..I listened to the 
comments and I there are a couple of things I wanted to say. 


Bamst, frtaedoes snotweconcernseme .atixnalls ifiwe,ashould. nave 
electronic Hansard. They could cover whatever they want. I am not 
ashamed of how we operate in the House. If there are only eight 
members in the House, I am prepared to defend that. I don't think 
we Should tryotobselectirwhatedoes andodoes snot ego joubs iRIGhE how, 
the public media can come in at any time. 


1) 


tne” “Others ssrdae ote that =coinye Oly course, tandtal-shave heard 
complaints from people, is that the other night, when the private 
media televised the Treasurer's speech, it did not televise the 
opposition party's speech. There were some complaints about that. 


I don't. think we want any reverse censorship, in that we 
want..to Torce people to take certain things. It is up to the’ news 
Memicasreally flo jscelleCe=whiatw us sore 1S note -varid™ for-trie Poublac 
Pomc tCuDatd On. 


Ectnink: WeamMay ope udeilLcolesprt GuITCY Of a sdOSeG7OCr COMMUNITY 
SOncerve, ein. thise House. in) fNinkang: theceaiisy che. peooleF out sthere 
Bares ebout+ what iwe, are, doing sein »here.».. They -care “for..cer tain 
things, but because we are going to have electronic Hansard and 
Duc Lt on, Cable TV or*whatever,. don « think’ there::are-gqoingsa co be 
Ehousands, of, people “out (there “punning to stieir™ TVissets =wi tir iey. 
dinners, and. :shushing. up “the kids “in order te watch what 1s going 
Oonjein*this.lLeqislature. 1 *wonder what. sthe “potential =audrencesy ws 
out there and how many people really want to watch us in exchange 
fOreall .the: expense that may .go. into: it. 


One of the things we have to consider is whether the private 
media really does the job, not of what we may want to do to have 
us OUDfON «that boob Eube “ali=the time; wuGewhat =the -publro really 
Want..to, see.) Lt rthink® thate ts ‘the "questions, You! Have tto- peta Littiie 
Dbiteconcelted Sto7 berayw politician; . Otherwise “you! would=mot bevcin 
this. -bDUuUSINGSS .ebUt. Iaethinkswe= are” getuinomra little, voowtar down 
ERS RIL OAGd wine Ehinklngeithate the publlew is @warting, with ‘conges 
hanging, out, tO watcn "us. 1 donetetninks they reall y-Carenabout tet. 


I just wonder if we aren't going overboard and getting into 
too big a thing. We have to give consideration to whether the 
Dupo: neal ly *wenvs scorwatcn: use 


Mos + 7Camppe tise The’ sore = 0leeralryeitalersapproach I which is 
how many people in my riding see it, makes them feel we are so 
unreal in this place that it is a pleasant diversion. 


Mrism ROWES: SLI YOU Wide recal> sais Chairman,” Chéewelvy, room, 
or wherever they have all the machinery up there so they can keep 
aweve: om “Che.(tloor, “the only possibile =piace; ‘with. tour “physical 
structure, where that could be, would mean you would have to take 
OMieonauw Wall «where. thes, clock 1s: and) bubba eaerOom.s team inotassure 
Whe tases .béhind, that.wallenow,. bute thatyers: abouts thessonbyiooiace 
where you could have all the control equipment which is necessary 
to operate. 


The. cameras gan .Ottawa Varese. controled. They. ~ahaves sto «be 
controlled. -They sdon't “go flashiings around =the» House-‘showing”™ the 
empty seats; it is focused on whoever is speaking at the time. 


Mr. Chairiian swe. The «,Arqonaeuts: «shovids ‘havegsethat™ Kind oF 
control when they televise the games at the stadium. 


Mi Rowe: The physical facilities are something to 
contend with in our Legislature. Ms. Bryden mentioned that 1f this 
House increases in numbers, how are they going to do it? Any 
thought along that line should be taken into account at that time. 
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Mr i otRotenbergzat die Pe couteaMjastigsinish @myarques cin aeMe s 
Chairman; is haves ae boint tawanted «to .make., 1 do. .not mine people 
commentingsaThe local. icouncils..inMetno have. lave “lV son .cale FV. 
Il wonder/-i oanyones hasiwevermsdoneeany. Kindgaot, moasurveye to oery. ic6 
ascertaino what) the-owiewingsaudiencentoh thatoimight be. “It might 
give uS an indication. I know we consider ourselves to be a 
different breed» thanwthes local sjcouncils jand .faremeore important, 
buteinutkhe .polacemindal) ammo gsureawhethervtihatnwensc. 


Maybe some survey on the viewing audience on cable TV of the 
bDOrough, .ande thelwcity ocouncais, swhich. aren out there-va bi oehe ntimey 
mighte4¢. ives. USO VSOMe Bind ication woteiwhates i ioranva. Loetnen pup lic 
demand for this service. 


Mr. Chairman: I have seen some surveys from the Quebec 
National Assembly, which indicate that at certain times when the 
debates are really interesting--for example when they were going 
through the referendum debate--the most watched television program 
in Quebec was the debates in the assembly. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That was once in how many years? 


Mreoy Chairvmarnsey True Gagbutep i tighasw remained, iconslistentay uaa 
very popular television programming source. I am not sure in our 
considerations whether we go to that or not. We basically decide 
thate ours angle wise we, gwantetomde tijintosasratings. war, .and..it. we 
Cannot compete with "Dallas" we should not have electronic 
Hansard. 


I think we would have to limit our concerns to something 
whichsrsaidy thatinit jisseionyiouri:spuypoeses her eslia.iJsensiblegrandira 
rationalsthing to» do. el ievonetookethe (same. dapproachmovers,.pranted 
Hansard, you would have -to admit that. even »the Toronto «Sun .has 
better readership than the Hansards from this House; and if that 
were: Yourncr Leembonpseyour would ;stops printing. the .Hansards. Ludon't 
think You Gan idoo‘thate 


Mra skotenbergoehansarde 1siteartboohysthat weicuseiiian more 
than any member would use electronic Hansard. We are talking about 
spending massive amounts of public money. That is not the only 
reason, but you have to give some consideration to whether that is 
being well spent to service the public. 


bk eb Bacawms 


Mr. Chaltmans: Okay... 1, navewa wcouple -or ~other -speakerc. 1 
Want to,gets on, 


Mond MancinteeMr .eChaicman couLdmwee turn «ohai.camewasy on? 


Interyectionzsy Theys won >te be tables to wiseent you son. camera 
you're so small. 


Msi<c Bryvdem, MeheChairmangcowli kee wevearahon wetati st ics mot 
have some here I would like to read into the record at some stage. 
I wonder if this would be an appropriate stage. 


Birt. Chairman: How about we let Mr. Mancini and Mr. 
Ruston get their comments on the record and then we will have them. 


Lh 


Mr. Mancini: Being one of the members of the procedural 
affairs committee who has supported the implementation of 
SleeenoniGg - Hansand «aul .certainiys.do., support the. motion ~that (has 
been put before us today. 


im. Cank thecal isnot: toomlong, ago sduring the Vestamates of the 
general government committee when the Speaker was before the 
Gommittee,» I brought, the <lectronic Hansard “matter™-up at “that 
time. He told the committee that as far as he wasS concerned there 
waS no support by the members of the House for electronic Hansard. 


Metchinkjathates1 SaOnemote ourybpIggest sproblems. ihe “people =who 
would have to implement the system do not know whether we want the 
system or not. 


Like you, Mr. Chairman, I believe we have had a lot of time 
to debate this matter. We have had the commission's report of 
1975. This matter has been discussed intermittently several times. 
I am glad we took the opportunity to see the operation in Ottawa. 
b@ameclady ljhadisshne. opportunity etoroqogito Alberta yandG@isee “thier 
Oger auroen onl itchink srurkcowhde works Very wellyhere’ vinwtier Ontario 
Legislature. I basically believe it is something the public wants. 


These problems that have been brought up by other members 
are real problems. We cannot minimize those problems, but they can 
DEL overcome Bw Bbelievel thezyi technology is ciavarlable a today” tte 
overcome some of the problems of space and possibly cost, but I am 
not absolutely sure about that. 


As itan® asi thevinterestrorithes general “publichiqust. to dive 
you an example: in one of the towns I represent, Leamington, they 
have. ;LU.LIATV #coverage .ofinal livthieur Stowme council meetings. *lhney 
have.a cable TV station there. At every council meeting held the 
SyYsctenaAls. implemented jand-e.t S1s-ishown.-“e rune inco a -Lot ‘of. peopiec 
who watch the meetings. 


When thesrdébates concerning the Constitutional “issue were 
broadcast, they also were covered by the cable station that covers 
page OL tmy riding... Many ~people commented co, me that. they were 
pleased by the participation of many members inthe debate and 
they, siakeo'Sbasicaily awaat scheyerreara. po =f do snot itiinke=che 
members should fear that no one would be interested or no one is 
concerned. We are passing laws, we are debating regulations and we 
ares doing) things. thate affect. people cislives. We should “civye vthe 
People. scier Cppor tun tyy. uLiwrney. wish ~eeco esee first-hand 'twhat . is 
going on. 


Somer suppor UMthe motion. +1 isnt? temtelecswetnavevtorqo-back =o 
the caucuses, that may be what we might have to do. But I woulda 
think, we could pass the motion and Still 96: back to tne Caucuses, 
because eventually, even if we do pass the motion today, if there 
is enough resistance from the individual’ caucuses “sto ‘the 
implementation ofthis, “liters Not fgoing “tombe “implemented Wanyway. 
Aeee See ereor wesccu, ~Le soneresjic- daa ot, Of pest Stance*= leon ce 
government, it is not going to be implemented anyway. 


But these two committees must focus themselves on exactly 
what we want. All we are saying is that we would like steps taken 
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for permanent coverage of the Legislature in the electronic sense. 
If. wew Keep “ battingprthrs “back mand: storchy. fyom-sonekicoenmnuttean to 
another and from one meeting to another, time 1S going to pass; we 
are; going tosadjourn> for the Christmas’ recess ;s wey may ‘or, may-noeet 
come back for spring session; and who knows? 


I would say: Let's get the ball rolling. The need is there. 
The public would watch and would be very interested in what goes 
On heresy “and we would. bes tuliahling Dart, of Our Guiness. 


Mrs le Gamppelly: + DMiWwOuld.«<Wike, cOP DPOdMtlnouts @ad yan Sread 
thehtpaperse pbyvisMranePettirergtithe, Clerkiao£ the ahouse. si ntiieanperr az, 
where he deals with televising of proceedings of the House of 
Representatives there, he states: 


"The Canadian experience: nascDemandes thor the televised 
proceedings shows’. nobeston pol-~ffialkrnght ‘or twrand ysiein weeac Cee ins 
increasing. A weekly television 'wrap-up' of parliamentary 
highlights) produced eby "the Canadiannr Broadcasting Corporatron ~ and 
televised on Sunday afternoons has rated 900,000 viewers. A 
sinilars,'wrap-upscin pthe wrenches languages ‘or Vahicatulaay morning 
reached 250,000 viewers." 


ihe .reconaqseought, to bevclears soiamegsorryeMr joRotenberon leit 
and=idid es nobishaverrthatwe BQt Tt "tot 1inl thet smaverialt -geovided + by 
members! services. 


Mr... -RUStOn: 1 shave Certain. reservations. But. ~the - real 
problem I think has been mentioned by Mr. Worton and Mr. Newman. 
The. probvems lee thatin sOaumanys Ch miourayvoperations: ane sdone, tin 
committee. Mrs. Campbell mentioned this too. 


I have always felt we abandon the House after the question 
period. ritysvsiilike wa smass exodusszvyouswouldkaimose: think va” bomb 
was dropped and everybody got out. Of course, there are committees 
toimbookhwatterce Euttit. is mot Gust. the committees. Not “alr” the 
members are on committees and some of them do go back to their 
offices to make that last telephone call to somebody. 


Lo GO snOtmKnOW Nit “it .could be. doneryvin tints, ways -butem would 
1ikeoico ysee somes way of leasing orvcontractang youtmether question 
pPerwod@ilor. tastcrx-—month yovoletandiouteyt -on TVOntarr1o. and see what 
the response to that was after six months. 


I cannot imagine that House camera would be running--and I 
know it runs in Ottawa and they have committees too--but I really 
thankttthey. doika Little more business of ;significance in the*fouse 
than we do. 


I have seen it deteriorate here so much in my 13. years that 
I am beginning to wonder whether I really am a member any more 
alters the question. period. .The, committee Illam.on. ‘does not. sit at 
Cha ty ete yea SOee fe O a SDeNnd a most 4 Of lum a time. im the. House, 
seat-warming, but.it..is a problem. I. just .cannot .imagine people 
turning off "The Edge of Night" or "General Hospital" and watching 
Chatecek  knowhmy swite. fs. aiotpgqoing) ite, SAndaI am. sure there. are 
thousands out there who will not either. But they might watch the 
question. perrod.edit: .questionsq@erniode waston,7it Mnehtacreate some 


fe) 


Mie eresmerninithespuphicnana milorm tener public, which “rsepartror the 
job we should be doing; we should be informing them. 


umsappen stor feels very. Strongly that. the” mews media itself 
doesninoty inform: ther public. sl have a gqreat reservationwabout our 
Erecdome Ofarthe press. think “it tis ia “bunch of hogwash? [te“rs the 
Peecoon Ol Wial ethe- Dress swalltS. co) DLTINty, andl = GON c= think coo 
MUCH Of; at. 


The problem I see is that CBC iS a government-operated 
agency and now we have TVOntario. And, of course, then you end ud 
government operated and operated the way, to some extent, that 
governments operate. I have a great reservation about getting into 
the newS media in any way. 


heoquess vt isma veryeditercume decrsron,. but: Ifmeallyetcur. 
Wee suould ibe! looking: catmthenpossibidie¢cy® ofivbeasing, Bgent img) gor 
Hee ind vones Of; Cher cable vcompaniesr to mut “on question “pericd for «a4 
sax-month’ cycle and’ See, how ut “works outsyThat: way “yow «would net 
be getting involved in any major expenses and we could get a 
response on how it would work. But that is just a personal opinion 
I have. 


Mree Ri Fs Johnstons epid Ms Sbryden-want itoareadicanything? 


Mc. . Chairman: » Let Ss *Give~ everyooday oner trip “around * the 
block and then we will do whatever we are going to do. 


Mr. (Reese. Suohnston ert. Ssoeakeuny teavoungor ttheernesolutron: 
ining fit tis aneimportantestepcto mer taken’ mntithne’ Houses 


i wane toscommentsonia Couplemor things Mr eRotenbergiisalid: 
Reweran as” 2 know, eltnere? thave wPibeen Sno “sunveys = done ton Metro 
council's viewership in terms of the cable broadcasts. There is a 
rea le problem donot anditne cable Mcompanies are unable to trand le 
that sort of thing themselves. So I doubt there has been anything 
done anneermsyspeciideal'ly oreehav: 


ta 207 faim. 


However, I do know, from speaking to councillors, a number 
of them get a lot of feedback from constituents on the proceedings 
ofscityacounciid especially. 


The other angle Sy el aes) summer , when we had the 
constitutional committee, all of a sudden one day the cable people 
arrived in wcommittee mand wset™ ups LoOmna “coup lex rco r= weeksS4aGeleast; 
maybe even more, Mrs. Campbell. They were there throughout all of 
Ena yoame. 


fhetargumehnt that (thats fhadwto' soe “some: of “the: draer ;-gaore the 
mostdoarc,. hind sormnebate> that one’ Gould run sites **eertainly 
evident. But I had any number of people speak to me about the fact 
theththey “had watched tie NGOtsalltef gre; ftheyhareufanetoo° sénsiblte 
for thateisort of -thing-+BuCspeople with sconverter s;.for “ins tance; 
had been flicking through and had seen it and ended up watching 
fore toner 20> minutes): Ka Sportion“oli™the pidebatej AGand *had™sseen 
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various kinds of battles that had gone on between individual 
members. I was quite surprised. 


I asked the cable company then whether or not they were 
doing any follow-up to see what kind of response there was, and 
again, they said they were unable to do the kind of surveying 
which would show viewership, but that they had been having calls, 
and like the members of the committee had had a fair amount of 
response. 


My feeling is that the popularity of the federal question 
period is evident. I was very surprised at the number of people 
watching the wrap-up on Sunday of the CBC on the federal House. 
That is a very high viewership. It is remarkable, 900,000; and 
250,000 and 200,000 in Quebec is a very large number of people to 
be watching that. 


I would think it behoves the House to get involved in this 
atuvEhis\)stagenuywes.are, all wervyajdware, (of -the siseparation: OL) this 
place from the reality of the province and that it is a two-way 
SULCCLL cat rMminer MOMent, SOUL = May Oram meance Ole Getting. oie sto Wane 
people of what actually goes on here and the work that is done 
here, 1s through the media and through the selectivity the media 
has to show! int terms of, what? 1t.wants to Weport on. 


FirestoOf- all, Iado notsathink that .reflects the work. which is 
done by - back-benchers,, and . fhe. kinds). of ,questirons—whtehee are 
actually. raised jin question periodmin® the: Houses -and it certain, 
does. not; meflectsthe skindsMof things which go.‘on\ in’“committee and 
the work which is done in the Legislature on a day-to-day basis. 


If we want to close the gap between the unreality of this 
place, .and\thesrealmty of _the ~province,.i, would, suggest-‘that Jone. or 
OUTs *hest.wehiclesPioraddingwithat4d Shein.wn0Vvidingpenasy uned Lteamas 
possible, a version of what goes on here. Then people will know 
the arguments, and maybe some of our behaviour would shape up and 
improve, and our responsibility in a number of areas should not be 
overlooked as well. 


Whether this’ goes .back’ete Cauctises tor “not and: in’what*torm 
it egeesn*back= al ieeso lution Wwolldwobyiously-ohavewto — Go, back to 
caucuses before it comes before the Legislature again--I think 
this 1S an area we should be moving into. If we do not move, then 
Werare really out 4of step with the-times altogether. 


Mrs @Chanlfonsaes, Iwouldwolike wealksowt tol espealioan- ¥Ssupporths.or 
the resolution. There seems.to have been a fair bit of discussion 
here today about whether or not there is any viewership out there 
at any given time, and you get comments such as, "Would we really 
be able to compete with ‘Edge of Night' or whatever else?" 


It, seems; to .me that if jwe ~hadjia, complete.electronic Hansard, 
it would be very unlikely that all of what was produced would be 
going out obviously. We are not going to tie up anybody anywhere 
24 hours a day, 12 hours a day or anything else. 


One the pothers shand Misyam@ionewofsthose whoiibassinoticean that 
from time to time when we are debating something in the House, 


yi 


even when there are only eight members in the House, there is 
increased public interest in that particular debate. You just have 
to look up to the galleries and you know when you are debating 
something that the public is interested in and when you are not. 
Spy puslyA ira we Dut OULcmDoLOadcCastce, trom this place ‘on debates fon 
the Line Fences Act, the viewership may not be too great. 


Mrs: Camobell:"Or=rne Warole iy Control Act. 





Mr Crarrcot: BOL eC cum Warmve: | © ly Control erAct. Bucy” “we 
have seen debates around’ here which are well attended and the 
level of public interest is high. 


it’ 'seems’ to me that’ if, ftor° “example, question period “was 
going out, there would be certain people who would watch that, and 
if, trom time to time, other debates went out from here, even if 
the individual audience was not that great given that each debate 
may have a different audience, you are serving the public in a 
Darcicularly”™ important “way. “In une same “way that “certain debates 
amuract, crowds here, . certain debates would attract ‘crowds on tne 
media as well and the audiences are not necessarily the same. 


To talk about how many people watched an individual viewing 
Of gan debate “On "a Dia ere: -1c wan "eccurate tand “not completveiy 
useful way of determining what your viewership is. 


Mr. Johnston mentioned that people watch cable company 
prouuctrons OLprrcrty councile ana borough councils nere.. One ay tairly 
frequent number of “occasions, we have broadcasts of city council 
ands regional="council in Hamilton "and@onwavtainly frequent. number 
of occasions, people have commented to me about the one they 
watched last Tuesday. People know how councils work. If there is 
Sometiina particularly “CONCrOover Sia = OL =wannoy Ing —8gOLNg “Or eat 
council which is getting publicity, people will sit down and watch 
the cable show of that council meeting. 


tHe Same’ tiing willwpe™ true Lor toIngs =tnat-go out “from Stilo 
Legislature. If we, as members, are getting across to the public 
the things which are being debated, then there will be people 
watching some of those debates because that is an area they happen 
to be interested in or upset about, or whatever the case happens 
tow pe.) think there’ 1s S**very "substantial = pubic Service to be 
provided by the use of electronic’ Hansard Here; andto try to’ ‘base 
it on viewership at any given moment is not an appropriate way to 
try to gauge its usefulness. 


Nr Me Davidson: “Mr. = chalrhan, 2e “hast often sapeen esa ld 
that progress in this place moves slowly, so slowly, in fact, that 
aretines "lt coulas be suggested “chat -one  Coula=now even cee™ tire 
wheel turn. I suspect “this is “one of “the items ‘where ‘this holds 
rrieep wart itctlar ly sai View Ol tie tact = ciate ties lee 6gO mig On 
for something like 10 years and that there have been any number of 
committees which have put forward recommendations to the House. 
The House has voted on them and we are now at the point that we 
are® trying to “introduce 9a" Motion that tiis joint’ committee’ coutd 
recommend to the Legislature so that a debate could take place and 
some’ intent “on "thee*part2%£f the members ofthe House’ could; be 
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recognized by those responsible for the introduction of electronic 
Hansard into the Legislative Assembly. 


I am not one of those who believes that by having electronic 
Hansardpnymy .famaly, particularly “my wife vandemye sixerkidiss &'would 
immediately drop everything to watch the coverage of the Ontario 
Legislature. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Only when you are on. 


Mrs AiMes Davidson indent unit wae ole. Cone. 
Mrs. Campbells) Your ‘grandchildren would: 


Mrgee ..<Davidsone;. hay my swite ywhad. at genad.ce between ve biqhe 
is WEnOUGh’ “cand. »the Legislative. .Assembly,,. I... think she” wowld 
probabiyn choose s-Hignty.is Enough... sawing «sald that, 1 jthink there 
are a large number of people out there who do have an interest in 
what takes place within this building. 


I #thiankieparticularnly, ofpsthe tcoverage of “'oravate. members? 
hour where many of the resolutions and bills are brought forward 
by members, in many cases, which are relative to the area that 
PCE SOM enepresents sas .wouldsctiwinkS th tehere,cwas an. electronic 
coverage of that proceeding, the member could make known in his 
area that his bill was to be debated on such and such a day. I am 
quite sure that would get a great deal of viewing audience in that 
given area and pick up what normally would be looked at from other 
people within the province. 


LL 307 a. Ms 


Let us not fool ourselves into believing that people out 
theregareynoteanterested, mand fet ius.inoter. views itaisres aseao believe 
both of the chairmen suggested earlier, only as to the cost 
factor. We, as members of the Legislative Assembly, supposedly 
provide,,.ajssenviceatouthe ppublhici ni swouldeyview, thesdntroduction of 
anvelectronic Hansard«as ,one -step,.more,.in.providing to, the public 
a service thatrwould.dndicate what, it pis.that we.are, doing, within 
thiss-buid ding, 


it does not. matter whether:.there are eight or nine, as Mr. 
Rotenberg? suggested oil. couldjedetend}ythat.. ands dosdefendiait quite 
easily when I get students down here viewing what is going on. If 
they get that’ 2:30) to three o'clock sessionssimethe House.jiand .al1 
at once they see everybody running out* the door, they say,"My God, 
what has happened, where is everybody going?" It is not difficult 
to explain to them that there are committees meeting throughout 
ChLeMbiguUudingeditd. -that wehe ehusinesst OL a thisstheqiretature: andi of 
this province is so great that it requires more than one room in 
which to conduct that business and members devote a great deal of 
their gtame Mei therwinwthe. pouseiatsel i moretin, icommittess, uatoathe 
handling of the business of this province and they understand that. 


I think we, ourselves, are a little reluctant on occasion to 
make that known to people. If anyone had ever suggested to me, 
eveni priors to) ime! beings electedwhere|,, thats Inowasgoing .to spend 
from -twoe o*Glockveineithe waftvernoonmecoi M00 s80neindi rehelreveninged ust 
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Sitting in my seat up there in the Legislative Assembly, even I at 
that time would have thought they were absolutely ridiculous; that 
NODOOY wes Goinge to. Sitmonerent ors rtnat=tength? of itimeys fhere must 
be other things that have to be done. It is true, there are other 
things that have to be done and I think the majority of people 
understand that. 


inere’ 1s ~-a reluctance, ‘and "rca “understand it ison thespart 
of this government or any government to be honest with you, to 
haven “the ~entire= proceedings arecorded: SIP sthink™ par tof" tthateeis 
Drinced “rn-thrs “document by*Riechardwrrice and “HaroldClarke where, 
for example, there are comments such as: "Television is probably a 
disadvantage to =thesiparty, in*spower. This: mediums makes. tithe 
opposition look like they are driving and moving; the government 
looks defensive and indecisive. Moreover, opposition MPs phrase 
theirevo questions P towwthakers mind sespeechesimand/orweset? upsestrick 
questions like, 'When did you stop beating your wife?'" And then, 
re sSayspuand Ghhtseeista Liberahispeaking el foorhe GCcw geitaanko 
power, then we will be able to attack." 


Those of us in this assembly have as much opportunity of 
falling flat on our faces in front of television cameras as anyone 
else, and I suspect that is part of the reluctance by some members 
toeinototlbook iaktilthismanivaeseriousvan ghee ait amanot. one <ofmthoset :a 
have- fallen on my face many times, and many times in front of 
people, but that does not concern me. What concerns me is that 
this isttgovermmente business, sthie@isOtherrtnning JlohSthe province 
and we are supposedly the people here doing that job and I think 
we have an obligation to the people of Ontario to show them how we 
domthate jobtandsdosit anethe. best way we possibly can. 


It: is walliwell Mand «ood sto, sayetwe wshoudd take) theemotion 
backnaton«caucus’ beforemwelcbring btebackfttoteanother joints meeting 
ands passisht cthensel +¥antWes lieve Gooncemmeditaboutmthata alawould 
thank, candid “amzmotinsugcestingstthis) Msietrucebutathis ismtheiwayot 
woumce view: Gries venation f with sino minniawereqstolwsgorn pack wand!" be 
dégscussedyswithin the various calcusesoCtheneolarensindividual 
members in all caucuses who are very strongly in support of this. 
It may well be, however, that there are just as many who would be 
reluctant to pass this motion and the votes in those caucuses may 
be very close, but you would then be taking a caucus decision to 
the House. 


IT think we, as members of this joint committee, should not 
be reluiictantiatonpass: thistimoet ener it icanjenensbeinduscussedeanmtne 
caucuses and they could find out whether or not there is that kind 
Ofe ce iv ietondethel «calleommtenticbithes motion dS toget pene Matter 
before the Legislative Assembly and I would hope that all caucuses 
would allow a free vote by the members on the issue. If we are to 
daven direction to “the people i-responsible for the electronic 
Hansard, it can only be through a free vote on the part of all of 
the caucuses so that each individual member can stand up and say, 
WWemmiiVdomsupporcetie principlestetstheuimtroductionrmidclectronic 
Hansaray Vtorenad ae Snot. “ol Thatenss ehtepon biwayn thate weowrll>getaa 
true reading of the feelings of the members of this House and that 
reading can then be directed to those responsible for introducing 
thesproyect: 
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Mr we \Chairmans s/Nowehwers have ahad’ san ssOppOLtunity Stor) teach 
member of both committees present thiS morning to voice an 
Opinion. oeleam goadng te testeithe, waters by. simply asking.wjs. Enere 
anyone here who is prepared to move this recommendation? 


Leewould ofikeerall lnmenbersshcto the awareaqototthew spect: ic 
recommendation: That the standing procedural affairs committee and 
the members! serviceS committee, meeting jointly, recommend to the 
House that immediate steps be taken to introduce permanent 
coverage of the proceedings of the Legislature by television and 
radio »,and shes /control-tofm~anderesponsibidity, fon.such .coverage . be 
under the authority of the Speaker. 


That would mean that you would have that recommendation to 
takeesto. your ercaucuses: thatagrthi seytrecommendationay Eom Sebors 
committees, if it would carry, would get printed; due notice would 
be given to all members; a debate would be scheduled and a vote of 
all members would be taken. 


I am asking if there is anyone here who is prepared to move 
sucha WMotiLons 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I would move the motion. 
Mr. Mancini: I would move the motion. 

Mrs. Campbell: We have two movers. 

Mr. Chairman: Let me test the waters. 


All those in favour of the motion please signify by raising 
your hands. 


Those opposed to the motion please signify. 


Those in favour of the recommendation, I count five; opposed 
to stheterecommendation 7 whvcountiegiix. 


Motion negatived. 


Mr. Chairman: The motion is defeated unless you would 
care to cast the tie vote. 


Messe) CampbeLbaiin (cannot icasti othe cttermwoteawWhatrivis. my 
role here?CAsc®atco=chairman,« ican Livotesonrit? 


Mr. “Chairman: : We havea littleeproceduralacproblem! there. 
Normally the cheat does not vote. I would assume the 
responsibility-- 


Mrs. Campbell: Only topbreak rastiepjcnot! to imake: dite 

Mr. Chairman: i! would assume the responsibility ear 
chadrang ithe. session ssincelial wacceptedenthe’. motion; 1 andsaI * would 
allow Mrs Campbe blethem oppomtiun ity: to) vosetuons bt) sé <shes shou kd 
Chooser itor 


Mrs. «Camppe llicy Liqd am veahiowed ean ifavours 
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Mra Chairman?y tiratepurs.ene sup ate sax; “Six. 


Mire... Wasson.) aiueoueeti on toe. fiuling Ole ‘Che Clalit son «tian 
procedure. 


Mr... Chairman: 2 Let “me claripy ei tse cakesaciechae iyeatirave 
challenged the chair on whether Mrs. Campbell has a right to vote. 


Me. Watson: “Lh “dor noe, cits here and vote on. that wihtth the 
expectation thatreither "co-chairman Ss going stofvotervon this now. 


MroeriChaiemean: “The “chair has-been challenged on. whether 
Mrs. "Campbell -has™a right ¥to4+vete.2WE will put thatematter without 
debate. 


Those who support the chair will indicate; eight. 


Those -M™pposedl tol the Schaan ‘isserubing7s!I foumbiTne .chnarm is 
upheld. 


There is a tie vote, which leaves me in a bit of quandary as 
well. A tie vote does mean that the recommendation does not carry. 
Traditvons’ Gand@precedents: ine*this: Housepein the chamber and-«yin 
committee, would indicate that you cannot carry a recommendation 
by a tie vote, so the recommendation does not carry. 


TeeY would “belFlupss tosethe.amemberse muibutyoushchoose™, nowls ito 
reimstivtuteethis4 on Mindividua VecominereesPeVYouymayy “ai yout swan Gy, 
havera~ second. committee 1° Yow may-fsinpise veavelt itarasziteasiuilhose 
are the options as I See it. 


Mr yOuUMancinw:. EMrsugCharumnamyoelebe us Bnotreloseetthe qwhode 
thing here. If this motion has been defeated, can we then change 
the motion or make a new motion whereby the representatives of 
each caucus take the matter back to their caucus for a meeting two 
weeks -from@tdday re "Thene wediwill Evotewion «her omniginal emotion that 
was not passed. 


Mr; Chairman: te Siwou ldae (bess my Bar usanigs P ehratearyouy ghave 
several options at your disposal. You may indeed take this back to 
vVouUrtMvownnd caucuses ae WhichP Oils noun? amiconcernnmdofuentherirof mathe 
committees involved here, and come back to a second meeting if you 
want othe ters conceivable@and,) Stay oubwichn?y yom mayrvdorthat. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, but I thought ops 
we did it by way of motion it would give more authority to what we 
were doing. 


Mranicheicman: aiVecs® that Gis Wilhearly en: toption® whicinyeis 
open (to you. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I agree with the principle of what Mr. 
MancCinum@eaycyambut wrido not Cthink@ a emotion) sbefore sa» ;committee 
should refer to caucuses. I think simply the motion should be this 
matter should be tabled, deferred or whatever the proper word is, 
and that we meet again in another two or three weeks to discuss 
the? suprectae ThatRis vi Tthink, tthe? kindof Mmdtvonnthaty shouldbe 
here. 
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Mrs. Campbell: > Ghat pmotioneccecally awassomade win eMregiomeer, 
almost at the beginning of this meeting. 


bic Rotenberg: kecrealby vedonimoee ccareca whorr makesr ne 
motion. Li Mra Mancini Woulege put chat Kindeor MoOcvon,. fb) woud soe 
quite prepared to support that motion without-- 


Loe Osan: 


Min O&M? Davidsonms There ws SigapsquestLon-gasry torowhetier > vou 
can table the defeated motion. 


Mr. Rotenberg: We are not tabling. the ‘motion; we are 
tabling@ghsthemudiscussionaect vathesoitatterce Thet metnonmennasiobecn 
defeated; the matter is still before us. Because one motion has 
been defeated does not mean the whole matter is defeated. 


Mr. M. Davidson: It has been before us for 10 years. 


Mr 2" Rotenberg: What Is amy suggesting as SthateMmes Mancini 
word a motion which, in effect, just defers this either for two or 
three weeks--maybe three might be better than two, but I am not 
Lussy-= 


Mrs. Campbell: And what? 





Mow, Rotenberguawuust vdeternmpateebor «hiss joint committee to 
meeti naga iunsy Everybody wunderstandsmwhat «Lb; ishtork.. 1. do. not,«<think 
this committee should be telling people what to do as far as their 
Own caucuses are concerned. They are not official bodies of this 
Legislature. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on the matter? 


Ms’: "Bryden Sa Ontvaupointerof opreceduressdiaveis yous t uledecthat 
wher 7 chereccts Latevier voter nthamchainmansdoesagnoty. hvoee: peiriecany, 
committee of this Legislature? 


MoO sUoCh airman: *§Na,! wthatw lsemhotéithe rulingasebhete me clarify 
the ruling. The ruling and the precedents of the House are that a 
motion cannot carry by the chairman's vote. There was a tie vote 
here Vande adit. isrdeadihocked ou fiehdweneoréquiredstoheast a deciding 
ballot, I would vote in the negative because the precedents are 
that you cannot win a vote by the chairman's vote. 


Ms. Bryden: And we have no record of a committee where 
the cChairmanahesimeasts abavote;, perhaps pnotedtealizingh whathspthe 
precedents were? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, there are precedents in that manner. 


Letnwume icevilew ofore yous thegvwtatus. of aldsathis.awonderful 
stuff oe rkAoorecommendationi iwase putrid tos ca thyoint® S@commuttes: 7 ).The 
recommendation sdidawmotr carry icitwwoutd besansorder » tos «meéversthe 
joint committee meets in two or three weeks' time or whenever and 
the subject matter for discussion would be electronic Hansard. If 
you like, you could Due the recommendation again. The 
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recommendation waS. not Gercated put 1t “dia not.carry, soit could 
Still be considered as on the table. 


Is will not .entertain a motion which refers to caucuses 
Hecase., “Natreis Outs loess ene, “jurisdiction. (otal themeconmrecee. 
Basically, what would do the job would be a simple motion that the 
joint committee reconvenes in a set time period for purposes of 
discussing electronic Hansard. 


Mrs Mancini: E would like co move this committee 
reconvene two weeks from today to discuss the same resolution that 
auomnot carry today. 


Mr. Chairman: We cannot do) that. 


Mr. Mancini. “To, furthnerp «discuss, the matter “of electronic 
Hansard. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini moves that the joint committee 
reconvenes in two weeks' time. The purpose of the meeting is to 
discuss once again electronic Hansard. 


Are you ready for the question on that? 


Ms. Bryden: 1 ‘would like) (to .speak. to. that, Mr = Chairman. 
igsam on iavours Of: the motion, Dut Ll ecoInkeciere. vs the “additronal 
fact that we really do need more information about audiences. 
There were several questions on that. I was going to cite some 
Eurther statistics, but I now realize’ we do not have a lot of the 
Statistics we need. 


I would like to suggest, maybe aS a separate motion after 
this or as*-part of \this motion--whatever you" think--we request our 
Starr. to. obtain. information on further wauctence. surveys, “on, the 
use of the feeds, the number of feeds that are sold, the number of 
@assettes sOld and sthat .sort 9,ot thing sand, also to contact the 
cable companies as to what they estimate their audiences to be. 


If that requires a separate motion, I would be glad to move 
Tt roeenot, .. “think Gite ysnould. be woanee Of the reason a:foLr 
reconvening two weeks or three weeks hence, whatever time it takes 
to get some of that information, and that ‘we request the staff to 
get information on further surveys beyond the one Mrs. Campbell 
cited, cable company Surveys and any Surveys Ero OULner 
jurisdictions where they have had an increase in interest. 


Mere - Chatrman: (We. do «note require: say.motion, for. that. The 
chairman would take direction from the committee that you want 
further information and we will get whatever we can and put even 
more paper in front of you. 


Are we ready to vote on Mr. Mancini's motion to reconvene in 
two weeks! time? 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee stands adjourned until _ two 
weeks from today. 
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I would ask the procedural affairs committee to stay for an 
informal chat for -a.-couple «ofeminutes. We,do not need Hansard” for 
it; we could Just kind of huddle. 


Mus... Campbell: lecWoulhd Like sto.; see pri asthe “member ss 
services committee would just meet briefly. You have all received 
thes material ..trom MosgWisemanm. bY. NOW.) | tok haven evo. a 
would like to see what you want to do with it. 


The committee adjourned at 11:44 a.m. 


Lacking P-27, 1980 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 


CHAIRMAN: Breaugh, M. (Oshawa NDP) 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Davidson, M. (Cambridge NDP) 
Charlton, B. (Hamilton Mountain NDP) 
Mancini,.R. (Essex South L) 

Rotenberg, D. (Wilson Heights PC) 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
AND 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON MEMBERS' SERVICES 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1980 
The committees met at 10:16 a.m. in room: lok: 


ELECTRONIC HANSARD 
(continued) 


wieMry. Chairman -hesee! aaequorum: 


We have one motion prepared at the direction of both 
committees last week. It is now before you. The basic question is: 
Do you want to have a long meeting or a short meeting? 


Madam Chairman: Short. 


Mr <tChairmant;Tfakinogsdi rection coom.echne £iocor’. 


We have a motion which has been prepared which, I believe, 
fills the requirement. 


Mr. Mancini moves that the Speaker assume responsibility for 
the immediate introduction of television and radio coverage of the 
Legislature, under his authority and control. 


Mr. Mancini: Mr... Chairman,- you may recall -at: the. last 
procedural affairs committee meeting, I brought up the fact that 
if we are to turn this over to the House, giving the Speaker 
responsibility to bring this in, maybe, in the meantime, while 
they are looking at many ways and avenues as to how a proper, 
efficient, up-to-date system could be implemented, the Speaker can 
immediately introduce to the House the same type of system that we 
had for the constitutional debate. Maybe we could have that kind 
of coverage which I thought was decent coverage for an interim 
type of step and will be sufficient for another interim period. 


Therefore, the Speaker will not so pressed as to what type 
of engineering has to be done to the ceiling and how much the 
total system is going to cost, because I know it is going to be an 
expensive proposition. It is going to take some time to get it 
through the House, the Board of Internal Economy and every other 
body that feels it should have an input into this matter. 


So I would like to see the committee endorse those two 
Co-proposals, , if possible.” “it we “Chink that tS covered “by * the 
motion, fine. If not, we should do something to get it covered in 
the motion. 


Mr. Chairman: It would be my version that it is covered 
and it would be taken as direction when we proceed with this 
motion. 


Zz 


Mr. Rotenberg: On the wording of the metion, 1t ijseems a 
bit ‘inclear caswtomwhat ere etse.oOindecto..d0..Mrn.. Mancini Knows What 
he is talking about or what he thinks the motion says. But just to 
have, "immediate introduction of television and radio coverage of 
the Legislature;" we already have television and radio coverage in 
the Legislature. In a way, it is under the Speaker's authority and 
control rights now excepts that. Ltrs, belng,., in etrect, uandied by. 
the private networks. 


I think what some people have in mind is that there would be 
a kind of coverage which the Speaker will actually run and 
sponsor, the electronic Hansard. 


Mr. Mancini: J0ast like in Ottawa. 


Mrs Rotenberg: Now, the motion does not say that, 
because someone could read the motion without hearing the 
discussion and say, "Well, hey, we've got that already," because 


we do have radio and television. They are free to come in. It is 
under the Speaker's authority and control, because he says where 
they go and when they move and so on. 


With, respect, Blo do not. think. *thesmotion which =25 sone chs 
paper really says what some’people want to do. 


Mr. Chairman: To be clear--we have had a lot of debate 
of discussion--the intent of both committees is to provide the 
House with an electronic Hansard. We are recognizing it is not 
possible to do that overnight. In the interim we would take the 
kind of suggestion which Mr. Mancini has put forward as being 
acceptable to us. 


Any further debate on the matter? 


Mr WOLD LOn tab: wills stavispy my earlier, decision: elt. toere 
is any coverage, we should start with a fully covered question 
period. Our caucus has, maybe, disagreed with my view on it, but 
thatyis stillimy opinion. on Mtyana | awiltestay apy eli. 


Mr.) sterlang: I have “a (bic, of difficulty wwith® this 1sscue 
of full TV coverage in the Legislature. I guess I have more 
difficulty with the problem as outlined by Mr. Rotenberg, and that 
is the sort of-looseness of what, in fact, we are aiming for here. 


LOe20.-aem, 


The other thing I am concerned about is, number one, the 
cost .that wei~arecincurring. in, doing. this. “think we. shold know 
approximately.what 10. 4s) going. to cost uS.. 1. do mot say go ahead 
to «a .great,., dong consultant's (report ~which yas Going tO "take <a 
great deal of time. But those figures probably could be given to 
us in terms of the capital costs and the ongoing costs. 

The other thing that concerns me and was brought to the fore 
when we went to Ottawa was the rules related to the control of the 
use in the House. I believe the original rules as to the control 
of the use in the House were set down by their counterpart to our 
committee, the procedural affairs committee. Without some kind of 
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rules relating to that, aS waS evidenced in Ottawa, the director 
of the particular electronic Hansard there was trying to flex his 
muscles, it was obvious. He wanted to have more editorial play in 
whacenes did. “Ins other swords, he, ;wanted sto be JTable vto take, Yin 
addition to shots on the Speaker, additional shots on other parts 
of the House of Commons. Those kinds of things have to be not just 
left to the Speaker's discretion but should be the subject of a 
committee's concern as well as his, and eventually, of course, the 
whole Legislative Assembly. 


In watching the question period in the federal House, it is 
important for members to recognize that, in addition to it’ being 
an advantage in terms of educational value, the positive end of 
baying thismkindsjor Paciiity. in sour uouse, ‘the “downside iistithat 
there is now the type of freedom that enables a member to control 
his time more than he would be able to with electronic Hansard. 


As you can well remember, during the constitutional debate, 
I felt it was a bit of a farce when we go from one speaker to the 
other speaker and immediately we would have 10 or 15 members rush 
in and sit around the member who was speaking. 


I question whether we can sustain that kind of thing on an 
Ongoing basis in our Legislature. I wonder whether or not we are 
not. being careruls.enough-in, Going intoult. 


There is serious concern in my caucus, Mr. Chairman, with 
the cost aspect of it when .we are, supposedly, in a period of 
economic downturn. There is a large concern with spending $10 
miceron ton PiSemilliongon thiscskindworeproj ect pir ethators whatevt 
msed oingutoccos t: 


Madam Chairman: Mr. Co-chairman, I wonder if we could 
get this procedure clarified. Last week we had an in-depth 
discussion about the merits of the matter. It was my understanding 
that each of us was to go back to the caucus and bring back today 
the result of the caucus decisions. 


TEHithat eis ithe case~wand’. ifs thatwehacivibeen edone;..acswait nas 
been done in the Liberal caucus, I would report I invited our whip 
to report, but he was not present, I think, at the discussions. 
But I Wthink I can say; on ‘behalf vol Tithe Liberal~-caucus,’ tthe 
consensus of the Liberals is that they endorse the principle. 


I wonder if we could get to that and then, perhaps, it might 
be useful, bearing: in mind what Mr. Sterling has“ said, that™ we 
invite Mr. Speaker to meet with the committees to discuss the 
procedures flowing from that. 


Ase fare asetthe 1costsimarescconcerned/s lof icoursey: “it ism like 
everything else with members' services. We~ may make policy 
decisions, but the meat of it- is always with -somebody else, 
infernal economy or the Management Board of Cabinet, or somebody. 
Soe wealare “used! tto.omaking’ policy>idecisions vandothen®having’ some 
other body allocate the costs and make the decisions about costs. 


I wonder if now we are in a position where we can report 
from our caucuses and get on with it, rather than debate all this 
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morning what we debated all last Thursday. 


Mr. .Ruston: “You, "are. probably right.- As’ Mrs. *Campbell has 
mentioned, the end result of whatever happens from this resolution 
is really still somewhere out there; we don't know where. If the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council does not issue the money, I guess 
Weu.dO NOt DULL OVes te won wempe cone. 


Mr... Chairman: = Okay. Along “the lines. "ol... that, 1. would 
report from our caucus that we too: discussed the matter and the 
NDP caucus supports the principle which is being enunciated here. 


It is clear from last week's debate, and perhaps we should 
make it clear again this morning, as far as I am concerned anyway, 
neither committee. has. total  Vurisaiction over "this. wes are 
recognizing that clearly and we are recognizing that the matter 
will be debated by other agencies, other bodies. 


The funding mechanism will have to be discussed at some 
length. I would take it the technical aspects of it would have to 
bes discussed and-iwe are, recognizing that.’ We are ooking ~for™ a 
simple enunciation of the principle of “whether these two 
committees support this concept. 


We did have a complete debate last week. I do not mean to 
limit the debate this morning, but it is true that we went around 
the block on) this:,last week. I think» the ‘consensus “at’ ‘the! end’ of 
the meeting was that many members wanted to have the opportunity 
Ole stekingeei te conmtheir "Caucuses Mand ediscussingearteenerantco wwe 
provided for that. 


We have a subsequent motion before you.this morning and we 
will give you the opportunity to say yes or no. 


Ms..o<Bryden: ‘1 agree othaty we- discussed * the  merrts tiast 
Meeting hair ive thiorougnly, buteawe did) ask” our, research starr. to 
investigate the audience that is coming to the federal electronic 
Hansard. 


Mr... Mancinia, 4 DOINtOfeOnGEL « 

Mr. Chairman: On a point of order, Mr. Mancini? 

Mr. Mancini: Did we finish with everybody's caucuses 
reporting? We have had a report from the Liberal representative 
and we have had a report from-- 

Mr. Chairman: I have a speakers’ list. and I “take it that 


the Conservative caucus has dealt with the matter. Do you want to 
report that-- 


Mr. Sterling: If you would like to--you recognized Ms. 
Bryden, so I didn't get an opportunity. 


Mr. Manciniw But. now, we  @are = moving to. a = difterene 
matter. I want to clear up the matter as to the reports from the 
caucuses. 
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Mrs OCerLIngGceulne, “pOSitloOn “fin ours caucus,~"Mri>) Chairman, 
is because the motion, in effect, says that we are going to spend 
a great deal of money without knowing what, in fact, we are going 
to spend, because of the economic value and because there are some 
real concerns as to the overall value of what we are doing, based 
on some of the research that has been presented, our caucus is 
opposed to the resolution. | 


Mr. Mancini: We are not spending a single penny in this 
motion. 
5 
Mr. Chairman: Okay. Let's go back to Ms. Bryden then. 


Ms. Bryden: * ie thought sit=sywould =be: useful “to windicate on 
the record that we did have this report from our research staff on 
the use that is being made of the federal tapes, both video and 
audio, and the audience that appears to be the potential, and the 
result of their research into whether there is any count of the 
audience for the constitutional debate. 


We did ask them to investigate this and I think it is useful 
to have it on the record that we had this material before us when 
we were discussing this this morning. 


The material indicates that the audience for the federal 
broadcasts through the CBC stations has been growing steadily over 
the past three years and now averages about 404,000 each week for 
This Week in Parliament. The report from the research staff 
indicates that there are 30 to 40 cable companies that are taking 
either the satellite feed or tapes or both of the proceedings, and 
are presumably using those on a regular basis. 


L0<230. a.m. 


The research staff also provided us with a Gallup poll which 
unfortunately is not very recent. It refers to a 1978 Gallup poll, 
which showed that very shortly after the electronic Hansard had 
started in Ottawa, 45 per cent of the population. said that they 
had watched or were watching on a somewhat regular basis the 
televised sessions of the House of Commons. 


Now siteeicu n0twcquuteusammeJOLLEY, pinUceel thanks ior. .tne (rirer 
Ventenl tees, a aVicly. .ALOniiaCantegroupratautne tact that tne audience 
for This Week in Parliament has been growing indicates that it is 
probably is up to a majority now that watch at some time or other. 


So I think there is a very real demand for this extension of 
democracy, which it really would be in my opinion; an extension of 
the democratic process into the homes of our electorates, so that 
they can see for themselves actually what is going on in the 
House, and... dow nots, nave. ~co nave. sit ti itered § “throug tre 
observations of the media, who also have a role to play in 
interpreting and focusing what appears important to them. But it 
does give the electorate an opportunity to see for themselves what 
actually went on. And I think these statistics indicate that there 
is a very real interest and a growing audience. 


Unfortunately “we: do not. have *"the “stetistics——on the 
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constitution debate that was broadcast live from Ontario last 
spring for a whole week, but I understand that audio tapes of it 
are now in all the libraries of Ontario, and people can go and see 
any given day or any given speech in that debate. So it is there 
FOr snastory, jul Ethe ymenbenss Or rte” Oncacro Sbedreracureewrun ito 
consider themselves part of the fathers and mothers of 
Conkrederationiagone: the Wirewervuingoroer “Che Constitution, — that “rs 
available for history, and I think that is very useful. 


Mos (Mancani: Ours eqowrLrs not. quite stnatebic. 


MS. Boyden: (SO IMr. Chairman, I Just wanted to get on the 
recordi tithes results off thes tresearch ~donetby-sour stable leith inky Le 
does confirm the need for an electronic Hansard. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, I have had one speaker from each 
caucus. If there are other members, I don't mean to preclude the 
debate this morning, but the members' services committee does have 
other matters which they wish to consider. 


Is there anyone else who wishes to speak to the motion? 


Mre= ‘Rotenberg:  Mr.° Chairman,.° very briefly I “take “what 
Ms. Bryden said and turn it around the’ other way. I have some 
reser vatlous-sactdae from. the, (Coste ol niit--ot,.,in tettect, miay ing 
Civil servants or the Speaker directing the program and directing 
what happens with the press. I think if we allow the electronic 
Mecdiacein our Legislature, Ttethink i8)i1sa ups ton them to Ushoctuwnac 
they wish and select what they wish, and be able-- 


Mr. Mancini: Well,- they. do. 


Mr. Rotenberg: No, they do not. If someone else is 
controlling it--they must take what shots they wish, not have to 
take the feed from whoever decides what should go on. 


pecondlyeMnsachairiman, wi iethere Nis==this: isrpagt yy eine: cose 
and partly the philosophy--if there is a demand out there for 
people who Want (fo watch this program, I~ think ‘again, 1c is up “to 
the free press, the free electronic media, to come in and do the 
program and market it and send it out to wherever. Sure cable 
Stations will take free things. They have to fill up their time. 
Butt cable TV hag .some ~yesponsi bl Lity. tor educational TV,.-or if 
the networks had some responsibility in the financial side or the 
Production of thee programs, olm think vithat ewouldrmake: tombayrbpetter 
Situation. 


ip Chink “that; aside, from thestoverall (cost,.sif) yourdon':t know 
what you have reservations about, it would seem to me there is 
going to be better coverage of this and a co-ordinated coverage. I 
would think the press, which should be independent of this 
Legislature, should be organizing some co-operative venture where 
they can do it rather than have us do it. Because. I think they 
should be the ones to select, not someone appointed by this 
Legislature, by the Speaker, or some civil servant running the 
program. I think it should be independent. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, now I have had a suggestion from 
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staff that we insert the words "permanent and continuing," so that 
the motion would now read, "that the Speaker assume responsibility 
for the immediate introduction of permanent and continuing 
television and radio coverage of ,the Legislature under his 
q@ucnority. and contro.” 


I am going to ask the mover of the motion if that amendment 
is acceptable to him. 


Mr. Mancini: Permanent and continuing? Sure. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, so that is the motion which we have 
before us. 


1 would . point out to “you™ that: whatisweaenaVeusicued 
recommendation coming from the procedural affairs committee. It 
will go through a joint meeting here this morning on procedural 
affairs and government services, and will be presented to the 
House in that way should it carry. 


Anvyoturtheredebate onienat: 


Mra SSteribingi: 6:Mreie Chairman, gis onlyzaihave- toprrespondiyito 
Ms. Bryden's comments about the statistics, and I must say that 
whenis.dio looksiretarsthe arstatist lcs ys gie-wdon:! tae comer ito sitheyasame 
conclusions. 1 don't. think. thate you scan lookwaat,sthose statisties 
and say that anything is growing in terms of the viewing of the 
federal Parliament, although the absolute numbers appear to be. 


I do not know how that is reflected in the increase in the 
viewing audience and all the* rest of it. 21) think it’ is holding its 
Own in terms of the number of people that are there and perhaps 
fnere is ca slight) increase. "But sb “don tawant to pick over, those 
particular matters, but there was also nothing mentioned about the 
negative and the positive effects of the people who watch the 
programs as well, and there are a lot of negatives involved in 
those statistics. 


So there is a downside to those statistics as well as an 
upside. 


Mr. Mancini: People have a right to feel negative. 

Miro ter ling: Cortaln yechevaao. 

Madam Chairman: It may smarten some people up. 

Mr. (sterling: It veryicwell omay “do that, Mrs. Campbell. 
That may be the greatest value of the whole shooting match. I 
think that that would be the greatest value. 

But at any rate, I think I have summarized before our 
feelings on the matter. We don't think that we can go ahead 


without having some kind of cost benefit. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, any further discussion? Ready for 
the question? 
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On the procedural affairs committee, those who are in favour 
of this motion, please signify by raising your hands. 


Those who are opposed? 
Motion, aS amended, agreed to. 


Mosecchaitmanes On ether 1 OLnt.<commictee,ants, 4. 1 psalobGe be so 
bold as to call that. Those who are in favour cf the 
recommendation? 


Those opposed? 
Motion agreed to. 


Mir Chairman: Any further business (ah the TOL 
committee meeting? 


The joint committee meeting is adjourned. I now:turn the 
entire roomitand Vali of its °facllities awithout ,ecoverage, over? ito 
the members' services committee. 


Just before the procedural affairs committee abandons ship, 
we are proposing that next week we will try to do those procedural 
matters, those changes to the standing orders which are simple in 
nature, wording changes or things which can be given a yes or no 
answer. SO we will be able to deal with the large number of things 
which have been referred to us in short order. 


Those matters which are lengthy in nature, which require a 
good deal of discussion, we will attempt to set over until next 
Spring. So that's what you will see next week. 


The procedural affairs committee adjourned at 10:38 a.m. 
After other business: 


The members' services committee adjourned at 10:40 a.m. 
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